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PREFACE. 


Th£  trumpet  has  aoiuxded,  the  notes  of  preparation  have  been  un- 
misUkaUy  heard»  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  is 
aanounoed,  and  all  the  friends  and  teachers  of  schools  for  the  special 
religious  instmction  of  the  rising  population,  should  employ  their 
powers  of  thought  to  deyise  the  best,  most  extensive,  and  most 
elective  means  of  celebrating  this  auspicious  event. 

To  spread  among  the  masses  of  this  country  tile  unspeakable 
blessings  attendant  on  moral  and  religious  education;  to  advance  in 
some  measure  the  intelligence  of  our  growing  youth;  and  to  train  them 
up  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  habits  of  self-control,  and  to  cnei^ctic 
industry,  have  been  tjbe  &vored  objects  of  desire,  as  expressed  by  all 
true  Christians  and  philanthropists.  In  the  promotion  of  objects  so 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  Christian  character,  and  the  well-being 
of  human  society,  the  Sunday  school  has  long  held  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  institutions  of  the  land;  and  too  great  importance 
cannot  be  assigned  to  the  r^pilar  Sabbatic  gatherings  of  children  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  Scriptural  truth ;  while,  through 
the  regular  engagements  of  religious  devotion,  they  are  led  to  the 
throne  o£  their  Everlasting  Father,  that  they  may  honor  him,  and 
leceivc  his  divine  blessing  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous. 

If  such  be  the  vastly  beneficial  nature  of  Sunday  schools,  how  im- 
portant is  the  enquiry  as  to  the  most  proper  plans  to  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  these  institutions  from  suffering  any 
diminution,  either  in  numbers  or  spirit;  and  for  extending  their 
benefits,  improving  their  operations,  and  augmenting  their  efficiency. 
One  great  means  for  this  purpose  is,  the  strengthening,  enlarging,  and 
consolidating  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  School  Union;  for  it  cannot 
&il  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  parties  who  will  calmly  consider  the 
matter,  that  whatever  of  additional  power  may  be  imparted  to  that 
society,  cannot,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  otherwise  employed, 
than  for  the  general  advantage  of  Sunday  schools,  both  in  England  and 
foreign  countries,      722^  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  in  the  fortiheoxnkk:^ 
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year,  presents  a  £t  opportunity  for  manifesting  attaebment  to  the 
Sunday  seliool  system,  by  making  augmented  provision  for  its  im- 
proyement,  extension,  and  perpetuation;  and  we  trust  tbat  tbe  forcible 
appeals  already  made  by  numerous  publications,  addresses  of  ministers, 
and  other  staunch  friends  of  Sunday  schools,  mingled  with  the  already 
expressed  expectations  of  large  bodies  of  teachers,  will  be  responded  to 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  of  religious  education. 

The  subject  of  emigration  demands  some  attention,  as  one  the 
advantage  of  which  to  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  is  beyond  calculation. 
Among  the  vast  numbers  who  have  left  our  shores,  many,  from  having 
been  members  of  Christian  churches,  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  have 
carried  with  them  the  elements  and  means  of  usefulness.  They  have 
not  departed  without  carrying  along  with  them  the  seeds  of  gospel 
truth,  to  be  deposited,  by  means  of  religious  instruction,  in  hearts  where, 
through  the  Divine  &vor,  fruitfulness  shall  be  experienced  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  our  rising  colonies;  and  it  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  have  so  agreeable  a  prospect  presented  to  our 
contemplation,  chiefly  through  the  operations  of  British  Sunday 
schools. 

As  it  regards  this  Magazine  in  particular,  its  conductors  have,  with 
much  satisfaction,  continued  to  devote  their  voluntary  efforts  for  the 
advantage  of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  encouragement  of  teachers,  with 
the  hopeful  design  of  removing  defects,  promoting  improvements,  and 
more  widely  extending  the  blessings  of  religious  and  intellectual 
knowledge. 

To  our  numerous  contributors  we  tender  our  gratefiil  acknowledge 
ments;  to  our  subscribers  we  offer  our  thanks  fbr  their  continued 
support ;  and  we  trust  that  in  the  forthcoming  year,  through  their 
joint  sympathy,  recommendation,  and  exertion,  the  circulation  of  the 
monthly  numbers  may  be  so  far  increased,  as  to  sustain  the  Magazine 
in  all  its  integrity,  and  to  confer  still  greater  benefits  on  the  Sunday 
schools  of  England,  and  on  the  teachers  to  whom  the  country  is  so 
much  indebted  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  morality,  and  the  most 
useful  intelligence  among  the  people. 
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THX    B.BCSFTION  OF  HSR   HOST   OBAGIOITS   MAJE8TT, 

THE  QUEEN, 

BT  THS  SinrPAT  BCBOOL  CHILDBEN  AND  TEACHBB8  OF  MAK0HS8TEB. 

Among  the  remarkable  eyents  which  have  distinguished  the  memo- 
rable and  by- gone  year,  1851,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the  grand 
demonstration  of  the  Manchester  Sunday  schools,  must  rank,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  Sunday  school  teacher,  as  not  the  least  noteworthy. 
Previous  to  the  year  of  the  ^*  Great  Exhibition,"  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  any  adequate  public  display  had  been  made  of  the  vastness  and 
capabilities  of  the  system  of  Sunday  schSbl  teaching.  It  remained  for 
the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  manufacturing  capital  to  present, 
before  royalty  itself,  some  significant  idea,  which^it  is  not  presumptuous 
to  suppose,  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm. 

In  the  annexed  engraving,  our  artist  has  endeavored,  with  his  usual 
ability,  to  embody  this  most  interesting  scene.  Our  gracious  sovereign 
is  represented,  in  company  of  her  illustrious  consort,  the  Prince 
Albert,  enjoying  a  quiet  drive  amongst  a  dense  and  unprecedented 
mass  of  her  juvenile  lieges.  And  where  could  the  Queen  of  England 
be  in  safer  keeping  than  among  Sunday  school  children,  who  are 
taught  by  gratuitous  and  kind-hearted  teachers  to  follow  the  apostolic 
maxim,  ''Fear  God  and  honor  the  queen?*'  The  passage  of  her  majesty 
through  these  massive  groups  of  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  must  have 
been  peculiarly  gratifying.  Only  imagine  Queen  Victoria  surrounded 
by  EiGHTT  THOTTSAND  Sunday  school  children  and  their  teachers! 
What  other  nation  among  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  except 
England,  could  have  produced  such  a  glorious  scene!  Nay,  was  such 
a  spectacle  ever  witnessed  since  the  creation  of  the  worid?  No 
wonder  the  Queen,  with  that  nice  discrimination  which  marks  her 
royal  character,  should  have  commanded  that  a  conect  accowul  q^  \Jcv.e 
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statistics  of  this  great  demonstration  should  be  compiled  for  her 
majesty's  particular  inipectiGni.  It  was  a  spectacle  and  day  long 
to  be  remembered. 

Ma&chest^  was  the  first  large  town  where  the  Sunday  school 
system  was  extensively  applied.  It  seemed  exactly  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  this  rising  metropolis  of  the  manufactures  of  England. 
It  was  therefore  most  meet  that,  in  the  reception  of  our  beloved  Queen, 
the  Sunday  school  machinery  of  Manchester  should  be  brought  under 
her  majesty's  special  noticot  as  representing  the  great  moral  power 
which  had  wrought  so  impoHant  an  inflaonce  upon  this  vast  seat  of 
English  industry.  The  original  idea  of  this  gathering  occurred  first  to 
a  few  members  of  the  Manchester  Sunday  school  Union ;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  Mayor  of  Salford  had  suggested  something  of  the 
kind ;  eventually  Mr.  Robert  Needham,  the  esteemed  secretary  of  the 
imkyii^  was  sent  to  confer  with  his  worship  upon  the  subject.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  Mr.  Noedham  chosen  secretary,  and  Mr. 
DUworth  (of  Salford)  treasurer.  These  gentlemen  have  discharged 
their  several  and  onerous  duties  with  great  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

In  our  number  for  Novemberi  1851,  (p.  611^)  we  gave  a  succinct 
aooount  of  this  magnificent  demonstration.  In  illustration  of  our 
wood  engraving,  we  now  add  a  few  details  from  the  observations  of  two 
delighted  spectators.  The  first  was  our  old  friend,  and  correspondent, 
Mr*  William  Groser,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  liondon  Sunday  School 
Union,  who  says,  '^  Friday,  the  10th  of  October,  was  looked  forward  to 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  much  expectation ;  and  by  none  more 
so  than  by  the  religious  men  and  women  of  Manchester,  We  quitted 
London  on  the  Qth,  led  by  our  Sunday  school  enthusiasm,  and  intent 
upon  beholding  a  spectacle  perfectly  unique  in  its  character,  and 
thoroughly  and  essentially  English.  The  day  was  wet,  the  prospects 
for  the  morrow  by  no  means  cheering;  and  as  we  lay  wakeful  and 
exoitedi  after  a  fatiguing  journey,  the  pattering  of  the  rain  drops  at  mid- 
night sounded  melancholy  and  portentous.  At  five  o*clock  the  clouds 
were  still  heavy,  but  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  expectation  ex- 
pressed by  a  pious  lady,  ^*  that  we  should  have  a  fine  day,  since  many 
good  people  had  been  praying  for  it,  "  seemed  likely  to  be  realized. 

<*We  were  on  the  ground  soon  after  day-break.  The  enormous  plat- 
forms in  Peel  Park,  one  large  and  two  smaller  ones,  were  as  yet 
unfinished ;  for  a  moment  we  could  hardly  understand  how  they  could 
have  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  but  when  examined  in  detail  the  wonder 
ceased.  The  principal  platform  extended  across  the  park,  describing  a 
slight  concave.  Two  smaller  ones  having  the  same  lineal  extent,  but 
of  less  depth,  were  ranged  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  large  one,  the 
(mrriage  drive  being  between  them.     The  quantity  of  the  wood  supplied 
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was  9,000  cubic  feet  of  Axnerican  timber,  and  132,000  square  feet  of 
3  in.  planking.  Tbe  principal  platform  was  200  yards  long,  and  27 
yards  wide,  rising  4  yards  and  6  inches.  Its  area  was  5,400  superficial 
yards,  and  formed  an  amphitheatre  which  was  struck  ftom  a  radius  of 
466  yards.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  platform  were  railed  round  with 
substantial  railing,  3  ft.  high,  inclosed  with  J-in.  boarding,  18  in.  high. 
The  two  minor  platforms,  which  ran  the  whole  length,  were  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle,  13  yards  wide,  and  rising  only  3  ft.  6  in.  hlgtiy 
being  separated  in  the  centre  by  an  opening  12  yards  wide.  The 
carriage  drive  was  in  the  centre  of  the  platforms,  8  yards  wide,  made 
le^el,  and  sodded.  There  was  also  a  space  in  the  centre,  between  the 
foot  of  the  platform  and  the  carriage  drive,  of  9  yards,  which  graduidly 
dimimshed  to  6  yards  at  each  end.  The  three  platforms  were 
calculated  to  accommodate  62,000  children,  and  the  lerel  space  (also 
covered  with  planking  on  bearers),  20,000,  — making  together  a  total 
of  accommodation  for  82,000  persons. 

"  The  first  school  took  up  its  position  at  a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock, 
and  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  thousands  of  scholars  and 
teachers  walking  six  and  eight  abreast,  with  their  distinctive  standards, 
preceded  in  most  instances  by  the  clergymen  and  ministers  of  their 
respective  congregations.  By  eight  o'clock  the  large  platform  was 
nearly  filled ;  and  by  nine,  all  three  were  entirely  occupied  by  the 
scholars. 

"  A  sudden  break  in  the  heavy  clouds  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  threw 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  over  all,  that  smoothed  many  an  anxious  brow» 
and  liglitened  thousands  of  hearts.  The  spectaele  from  this  time  until 
its  termination  was  of  the  most  interesting  and  sublime  charactei^— <md 
there  was  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  seene  suggesttre  of  great  religious^ 
social,  and  political  results. 

^'  At  twenty  minutes  to  ten,  Mr.  D.  W.  Banks,  the  musical  conductor, 
who  had  been  for  weeks  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  gave  the  signal  from 
his  central  stand  for  a  rehearsal.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  thrill  of 
delight  which  that  beautiful  melody,  the  National  Anthem,  produced 
within  us,  as  it  **  rolled"  (we  can  find  no  other  term)  in  admirable  time 
and  tone  from  80,000  mostly  youthful  voices.  **The  effect  of  this 
performance,"  says  a  Manchester  paper,  "was  most  imposing." — **Such 
a  scene  and  such  a  song,"  said  a  Sunday  school  veteran  of  fifty  years 
standing,  "  was  worth  going  to  America  for." 

"  At  a  quarter-past  eleven,  the   Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  their  two 
elder  children  arrived,  being  preceded  by  the  mayor  of  Salford  and  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,   and  followed  by  the  Dokea  oi  ^^^Jixv^y.^^ 
^d'SarfoJk,   Barls   Grey,   Carlialey   and  Ellesmere,  lYv^ 'Nl^t^^va  cS. 
WestndBster,  and  several  ladies  in  attendance.    Her  *NL^^\.<^  ^%|^<ed 
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round  the  park  to  the  payilion,  when  addresses  were  presented  by  the 
corporation  of  Salford,  and  entered  the  carriage  drive  between  the 
platform,  Immediately  as  with  one  voice  broke  forth  the  first  linci 
**  Qod  save  our  gracious  Queen,"  the  whole  verse  being  effectively  and 
touchingly  sung.  We  give  what  followed  in  the  words  of  the 
**  Manchester  Examiner : " — 

**  The  carriages  passed  on  from  the  pavilion  to  the  drive  between  the 
platforms  where  the  schools  were  collected;  and  as  a  hundred  thousand 
voices  ndsed  the  National  Anthem,  in  harmonious  union  of  heart  and 
tone,  the  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  distinguished  party  was  grand  beyond 
imagination  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  enormous  amphitheatre,  densely 
filled  with  eager  human  faces,  surmounted  by  many  banners  waving 
around  its  circumference,  the  Queen  halted  a  moment  to  survey  an 
assemblage  of  a  character  unprecedented,  it  may  be,  in  the  history  of 
her  kingdom. 

''But  the  enthusiasm  of  her  young  subjects  could  no  longer  be 
restrained;  a  great  portion  of  the  children  burst  forth  from  the  metrical 
and  musical  measures  in  which  their  voices  were  to  find  utterance,  and 
cheered  with  all  the  breath  in  their  little  bosoms.  The  Queen,  laugh- 
ing with  pleasant  appreciation  of  their  so  immoderate  loyalty,  bowed 
over  and  over  again,  to  their  intense  delight,  and  passed  on.  The  first 
Terse  only  was  sung  in  her  presence ;  the  second  verse,  which  was 
taken  up  after  her  retreat,  though  only  partially,  was  composed  by  Mr 
Charles  Swain  as  follows  :— 

"  Crown'd  by  a  nation's  love» 
Guarded  by  heaven  abo?e, 
Long  IWe  the  Queen! 

**  Long  may  each  voice  exclaim. 
Wide  as  Britannia's  fame, 
Long  live  Victoria's  name, 
God  bless  the  Queen!" 

''  It  was  one  of  the  most  sincere,  joyous,  simultaneous  bursts  of 
loyalty  ever  witnessed  by  Queen  or  subject.  For  weeks  they  had 
been  trained,  and  training  themselves.  The  ambition  to  excel  before 
such  an  audience  was  strong  in  thousands  of  bosoms ;  and  they  were 
ready  and  able. 

"  Thus  terminated  the  Manchester  Great  Exhibition  in  Peel  Park ; 
the  c^cc/5  of  which,  however,  or  we  are  much  mistaken,  will  be  felt 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Attention  has  been  drawn  thereby 
to  a  system  of  religious  training,  almost  confined  to  lands  where  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken — more  fully  developed  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  than  any  other  counties — ^yel  applicable  to  the  youth  of 
ereiyr  country,  and  capable,  under  the  divine  blessing,  of  much  greater 
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success.  The  royal,  the  nohle,  and  the  foreign  observers  will  have 
seen  and  felt,  and  eventually  may  praise,  and  help  to  apply  that 
system  of  which  the  Lancashire  Snnday  schools  are  a  type— a  system 
which  has  done  more  for  *'  England  and  her  people"  than  her  effective 
marine,  her  well-trained  armies,  her  able  and  eloquent  statesmen,  or 
her  organized  police — ^a  system  which,  faithfully  and  successfully 
applied,  must  bear  a  large  share  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world ! 
The  language  of  the  bard  of  Sheffield  (Ja*.  Montgomery)  is  the  prayer 
of  every  earnest  friend  of  Sunday  schools,  that 

**  Throughout  our  isle,  on  all  our  hands. 
The  heauty  of  the  Lord  shall  be ; 
And  Britain,  glory  of  all  lands, 

Plant  Sabhath  schools  from  sea  to  sea." 

''The  schools  represented  twenty-one  denominations,  including 
Eoman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Jews.  The  number  of  schools  present 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-two," 

As  every  item  of  intelligence  connected  with  this  rare  and  long-to-be 
remembered  gathering  is  deserving  of  being  placed  upon  permanent 
i*ccord,  we  have  selected  the  following  vividly- written  description  from 
the  pen  of  the  Kev  Dawson  Bums,  a  minister  of  Salford,  and  a 
spectator  upon  the  occasion  :* — 

*'  Like  all  large  places,  the  twin  towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
(which  are  a  sort  of  Siamese  twins,  supposing  the  bridges  over  the 
Irwell  to  bo  the  connecting  ligatures)  have  their  flourishing  suburbs, 
— ^in  some  cases  entirely  new,  and  in  others,  villages  or  townships, 
which  after  having  arrived  at  an  indefinite  old  age,  undergo  the 
lirocess  of  mutual  annexation  to  their  encroaching  neighbours.  Such 
is  Pendleton,  a  township  of  14,000  inhabitants,  which  is  reached  by 
going  up  the  main  atrcet  of  Salford ;  and  adjoining  both,  is  a  paric 
that  has  not  long  been  opened  for  the  public  recreation,  but  is  laid  out 
with  taste,  and  bears  the  honored  name  of  *  Peel,'  yet  receiving  on 
Friday,  Oct.  10,  the  greatest  honor  it  is  likely  to  acquire  for  years 
to  come. 

''When  it  was  decisively  known  that  the  Queen  would  visit 
Manchester  and  Salford,  the  idea  was  broached  of  collecting  together 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  boroughs,  and  posting  them  at  some  point  of 
the  Koyal  progress.  The  project  was  favorably  received,  and  took  to 
itself  soon  a  large  amount  of  patronage— it  had  a  taking-ness  in  its 
very  look — and  a  committee  of  management,  after  due  consultation,  was 
formed,  which  prosecuted  the  measure  with  expedition  and  energy.  It 
was  resolved  to  make  Peel  Park  the  place  of  convocation,  and  the 
several  Sunday  schools  in  the  boroughs  were  invited  to  ^txdi  m  i\ 


*  OjiginAUy published  w  our  contemporary  tliu  *'  Baptist  IXev^tX^x^^^ 
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Btatement  of  the  number  of  children  they  could  oontribute  to  the 
muster.  The  suggestion  was  likewise  adopted  to  drill  the  children, 
fim  by  sdiools  and  then  by  sections,  in  the  singing,  with  proper  time 
aad  cadence,  of  the  National  Anthem :  not  the  old  orthodox  anthem 
quite,  but  with  the  substitution  for  the  usual  seoond  verse,  of  one 
eompoaed  by  Mr.  Charles  Swain,  a  gentleman  well-reported  of  in  the 
reiagious  worid  for  his  poetical  talents  and  literary  services  to  the  oause 
of  eduoation. 

*'  When  the  census  flrom  the  Sunday  schools  had  been  made  and 
given  in,  it  was  found  that  the  space  available  for  their  accommodation 
would  be  too  small,  and  ordei«  were  issued  that  none  imder  eight  years 
of  age  should  bo  admittedr-Hi  restriction  which  I  think  should  have 
been  narrowed  to  mx  years  and  under,  as,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  it 
piMtioally  was»  and  ey&i  down  to  a  still  bwer  figure, 

**The  preparations  in  Peel  Park  for  holding  the  bo4y  of  children 
thus  reduced  were  on  the  most  extensive  scale.     Supposing  you  had 
gone  through  the  grand  entrances  the  day  before  ike  day,  you  would 
^ve  seen  on  your  left  hand  a  prodigious  platform,  about  600  £eet  long, 
and  about  fifty  steps  in  depth,  each  step  regularly  rising  an  inch  above 
the  other^  the  whole  being  a  slight  inward  ourve.    Facing  this  were 
two  other  platforms,  not  so  wide  as  the  other,  but  whose  united  length 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  mammoth  erection  fionting  them;  and  all 
three  looked  down,  as  hills  into  a  narrow  valley,— upon  a  slip  of  knd 
reserved  for  the  Foyal  carriage  way  between.     When  thus  viewed 
eaipty,  these  sloping  fields  of  wood  must  have  been  striking  objects; 
(their  cost  was  £1,S00.)  but  next  day,  when  filled  with  children, 
—crowded  indeed — they  Ibnned  a  sight,  like  to  which  not  many  eyes 
have  vested  on,  aad  perva^Ung  the  mind  with  unutterable  feelings.    But 
not  to  anticipate— it  is  said  that  Mr,  Agnew,  the  mayor  of  Salford,  who 
took  a  li vdly  interest  in  the  entei|Hise,  first  proposed  that  medals  should 
be  famished  to  the  children  &r  2d.  or  4d.  each;  aad  15,000  (10,000 
of  one  size,  and  5,000  of  another)  were  accordingly  ordeied  aiid  dis- 
posed of:  light  and  stylish,  too,  did  they  look — containing  profiles  of 
the  Que^a  aoid  Primce,  when  hanging  by  a  colored  ribbon  from  many  a 
•(MUr's  neek,  <m  the  memmrable  day  oi  which  I  write.    Bnt  the  day 
befcrewasoneoffear.  It  was  as  if  the  (douds  were  bent  on  bein^  sullen; 
stnd  like  some  harsh  step«-mother,  (all  step-mothers  are  not  harsh)  was 
determiaed  en  spoiling  all  the  children's  mirth.    Many  were  the  meful 
eountenanoes  that  peeped  out  upon  the  sour-&ced  drizzling  skies — 
many  the  youthful  ooi^tures  that  it  would  not  be  fine  ** to-morrow:" 
but  how  well  if  men  and  boys,  matrons  and  maidens,  would  *4et  the 
morrow  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself."    A  joyfiil  reverse  was  in 
s^ojv  for  the  young  folks  here.     Before  the  sun  had  risen  on  Friday 
maijuDg,  aad  out  of  the  fflnltitude  that  leaped  willi  Yiaat^  tcom  ^<ek 
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beds  to  scan  the  heavens  by  the  light  oi  hk  pioneering  beams,  none 
were  doomed  to  the  sight  of  a  morning  clothed  in  saekeloth.  Not  that 
the  clouds  were  gone ;  but  they  merely  w(»€  a  morning  dress  of  grey, 
on  which  the  son,  when  fidriy  up,  soon  put  a  cheerfhl  g^oss.  lliousandB 
of  elders  and  juniors  rose  that  day  some  hundred  minutes  before  their 
usual  time,  and  at  half-past  six  the  schools  most  adjacent  to  the  park 
had  begun  to  take  their  plaoes  and  march  in  procession  to  the  gates. 

*^  llie  arrangements  for  receiying  and  disposing  of  the  schools  were, 
notwithstanding  the  regulations  of  the  Oommittee,  impeHectly  made 
or  imperfectly  carried  out — ^both  perhaps — so  that  some  confusion  took 
place  before  they  were  fixed ;  and,  by  the  fi^equent  remoyals,  many 
achblars  were  separated  from  their  mates,  and  the  schools  themselves 
were,  in  some  instances,  tatermingled  in  a  style  not  resembling  that 
which  goes  by  the  dainty  name  of  '*  apple-pie  order." 

''  Being  present,  as  I  wa«  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  was 
a  pleasant  task  and  relieved  the  tedium  of  waiting,  to  watch  the  arrival 
of  the  companies  and  reghnents  of  children,  and  their  transferment,  as 
they  came  up,  to  the  larger  or  lesser  platforms.  This  went  on  from 
seven  till  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Much  fktigue  was  suffered  by  the 
children  being  obliged  to  stand.  They  could  not  be  still ;  but  were 
pitdiing  backwards  or  forwards,  like  so  many  waves  *'  driven  of  the 
wind  and  tossed ;"  and  this,  of  course,  increased  their  weariness.  A 
fSew  of  them,  and  others,  fainted ;  but  as  fainting  is  said  to  be  an 
ailment  to  which  females  are  peculiarly  attached,  when  an  indulgence 
in  it  will  cause  most  display  of  themselves  and  trouble  to  others,  I  am 
bound  to  record  that  they  were  not  more  subject  to  it  on  this  occasion 
tham  the  other  sex,  and  that  all  the  cases  occurring  within  my  view 
seemed  bona  fide,  and  not  fentastic  simulations. 

"  A  little  after  nine  the  whole  platform  space,  and  a  boarded  level  at 
the  foot,  were  densely  occupied.      The  schools  advanced  in  eight 
divisions.     No.  1,  fifty-one  schools  ;  No.  2,  twenty-six  ;  No.  3,  thirty ; 
No.  4,  twenty-four ;  (all  of  Manchester)  No.  5,  nineteen  schools ; 
No.  6,  eight;  No,  7,  ten;  (of  Salford) : — and  an  extra  division,  composed 
of  schools  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  nimiber  of  fifty -five  ;  making  thus  an 
aggregate  of  I  SI  schools  from  Manchester,  87  from  Salford,  and  65 
cxtra--total  228.     Some  of  the  last  must,  I  fear,  have  been  "  extra  " 
in  more  than  one  sense ;  for  several,  where  from,  it  was  not  known, 
were  seen  to  arrive  late,  for  no  accommodation  within  the  limits  could 
be  provided,  and  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
best  •* extra"  station  that  was  left.     Considering  how  soon  wearied 
children  become  with  any  pursuit,  be  it  ever  so  amusing  at  first,  the 
patience  with  which  they  bore  the  stand-still,  or  roU-about,  lo  ns[\v\^V 
they  were  conSned,  was  admirable.     Heavy  were  the  ho\iis— W^Xevv'A 
aaoe,  hawerer,  by  the  conductor  (Mr.  BankSi  who  lisA^  %\XKni3L%S^0Q^ 
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feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  the  pktforms,  and  half-way  between  the  ex- 
treme ends)  giving  the  word  to  go  over  the  Anthem,  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary exercise.  Each  half  verse  was  sung  twice,  and  the  whole 
twice  over,  with  increasing  confidence  and  precision;  and  had  the 
united  voices  of  the  ten  thousands  of  children  been  received  by  a  dome 
less  expansive  than  that  of  the  sky  itself,  the  sonorous  effect  would 
have  been,  beyond  measure,  grand :  and  as  it  was,  some  who  occupied 
an  immense  gallery  near  by,  capable  of  holding  many  thousands, 
described  it  as  being  truly  fine,  though  not  so 'voluminously  strong  as 
they  had  expected. 

*^  Eleven  o'clock  came,  and  all  said  the  Queen  would  not  now  be  long : 
nor  was  she.  A  false  announcement,  which  startled  the  whole  mass, 
had  scarcely  subsided,  before  the  outriders  appeared,  followed  by  two 
cbsed  carriages,  and 

THE   QUEEN'S, 

which  was  open,  containing  herself.  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal — succeeded  by  other  carriages,  in 
which  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Grey,  Earl  Carlisle,yEarl 
Ellesmere,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  These,  as  they  passed 
round  the  park,  were  quite  visible  to  the  entire  range  of  platforms ; 
and,  verily,  the  children  did  not  fisul  to  raise  a  shout  that  *'  made 
the  welkin  ring."  But  the  procession  having  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  park,  expectation  had  to  wait  on  tip-toe,  and  while 
she  did  so,  was  greatly  amused  by  the  disorderly  race  of  crowds 
of  people  who,  having  seen  the  Queen  once  pass,  darted  across  the 
chord,  as  it  were,  of  the  semi-circle,  to  be  in  time  to  sec  her  Majesty 
alight  and  receive  the  address  from  the  Salford  Municipality. 
This  was  done  in  a  pavilion  specially  erected  on  the  side  of  the 
Park  opposite  to  the  Grand  Entrance,  and  its  splendid  decora- 
tions were  in  full  harmony  with  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture, 
in  which  it  was  designed  and  built.  The  crisis  was  now  at 
hand.  The  Queen  re-entered  her  carriage,  and  the  procession  was 
again  in  motion,  coming  roimd  to  the  farther  end  of  the  platforms. 
The  Musical  Conductor  was  on  his  stand  ;  below  him  were  nine  dnmi- 
mers  to  beat  for  silence,  and  through  the  assembly  were  scattered 
several  cornopeans  that  were  to  pitch'  the  key.  The  moment  chosen 
for  commencing  the  gprand  performance  was  when  the  Queen's  carriage 
had  begun  to  enter  the  platform  range  nearest  the  pavilion.  Now, 
observe  !  Mr.  Banks  flings  up  his  arms — the  drimis  beat  their  ''  rat- 
a-tat-a-tat— down  come  the  Conductor's  hands — ^the  cornopeans  soimd 
— ^thc  baton  of  the  Conductor  g^ves  the  signal  sweep — ^and  simul- 
taneously the  whole  mass  begin,  and  sing  the  first  thi*ce  lines  with 
consummate  exactness"-' 
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to  give  a  treat  to  their  scholars;    but  after  the  separation  of  the 
morning,  this  plan  was  only  defectively  carried  out. 

"  Here  let  my  pen  stop,  for  my  aim  is  completed.  It  was  not,  and  is 
not,  my  intention  to  describe  the  Royal  progress  through  Manchester, 
and  the  splendid  doings  of  the  day.  Victoria  was,  as  she  is  every- 
where, received  with  the  love  of  loyal  Britons ;  and  if  the  feeling  of 
the  populace  on  that  day  had  been  articulate  it  might  have  said,  what 

it  did  evince, — 

Welcome,  loved  Queen !    Thrice  hail  to  thee, 

Queen  of  the  island  of  the  free  I 

A  million  greetings  gather  now 

A  garland  for  thy  royal  brow^ 

Which  thou  canst  wear  with  worthy  pride-* 

Worn  by  few  potentates  beside  ;— 

Greetings  entnusiastic,  strong, 

Deepnmg,  hanaonioas,  and  loog, 

That  tell  the  wakening  heaTens  we  mean 

In  very  truth  "  God  save  the  Queen  !** 


The  teachers  of  Manchester^  with  a  laudable  leal,  have  determined  not  to 
permit  this  novel  and  unprecedented  demonstration  to  pass  away  without  some 
tangible  memorial.  They  have  deetded  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  spot,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  circular : — 


PEEL      PARK 
SUNDAY  SCHOLARS'  STATUE  OF  THE  QUEEN, 

IN  COMMSMOBATION   OF   HBB  1CAJS8TT*8  VISIT,  OCT.    10,   1851. 

Dba.b  Sib, — 1  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  a  collecting  hook 
for  subscriptions  towards  the  erection  of  a  Statue  of  the  Queen,  in  Peel 
Park,— estimated  cost  £1,500.  The  committee  trust  you  will  use  all  your 
influence  and  best  exertions  in  promoting  the  object  contemplated,  by 
soliciting  subscriptions  from  the  scholars,  teachers,  members  of  the  congre- 
gation,  and  other  friends,  and  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  present  your  book 
and  money  collected,  at  a  tea  meeting  of  the  committee,  representatires,  and 
friends ;  as  it  is  intended  that  each  representative  and  member  of  the  eom- 
imttee  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introdueing  the  minister  of  the  congregatkn, 
or  other  friend  on  the  occasion.  It  is  fixed  that  Itie  Tea  Mmrrnra  shall  iaAte 
fiaoe  on  WeAugdapj  January  14th,  1852,  of  which  fdrtinr  particnlsrs  will  be 
given  in  due  time.  Reports  of  the  prooeedingi  of  tioe  committee  are  now  in 
the  Press,  ani  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  copy  will  be  presented  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  and  to  each  representative.  Other  parties  desirous 
of  possessing  one  can  do  so,  by  applying  to  Cathball  &  Co.,  Printers  and 
Stationers,  Ducie  Street,  Exchange.  Price  Fourpence.  Any  surplus  profit 
arising  from  the  sale,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  "  Statue  Fund.** 

1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
SS,  JFbulki^^0t.  Mmches^,  Vw.  19A,  1851 .  30^YBL  "ELI^BY . 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

By  Ephraim  Holding. 

I  once  heard  of  a  northern  gporttmin  10  eleyated  in  hii  notions  that 
he  would  nerer  shoot  at  a  bird  inferior  to  an  eagle ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  many  who  are  accustomed  to  indidge  in  criticism  lore  to  strike  at 
high  game.  It  is  not  impossible  that  my  reader,  seeing  that  my  pre- 
sent remarks  are  addressed  to  Saperintendents,  may  imagine  that  I 
myself  am  oyertaken  by  a  fit  of  this  kind ;  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  I  hare  no  death-shot  to  deal,  no  poisoned  arrow  to  launch,  and 
no  envenomed,  or  seyere,  opinion  to  express* 

Not  that,  if  I  really  felt  that  Superintendents  were  in  aught  pursuing 
an  erring  course^  I  should  scruple  to  venture  on  a  kind  and  friendly 
suggestion,  for  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  calamity  to  any  human 
being,  however  highly  endowed  with  intellect,  and  abounding  in 
Christian  graces,  to  be  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  friendly  appeal 
and  respectful  expostulation.  Could  many  an  influential  minister  of 
the  Gospel  be  made  better  acquainted  than  he  is  with  his  own  infirmities 
it  would  greatly  strengthen  his  hands  in  his  Christian  warfare. 

I  believe  that  Superintendents  in  general  would  go  with  me  thus 
far,  and  that  they  would  not  undervalue  a  respectful  and  friendly 
suggestion,  even  from  the  peti  of  Ephraim  Holding.  Under  this 
impression  I  shall  venture  a  recommendation  on  one  solitary  point,  not 
because  it  has  escaped  their  notice,  fbt  that  is  not  the  case,  but 
because  I  conceive  their  influence  might  be  extended  with  great  benefit 
in  a  more  paitictdar  attention  to  the  point  in  question. 

In  my  reflections  and  comments  oA  Sunday  schools  I  have  ever  been 
accustomed  to  consider  that  their  success,  under  our  great  Leader  and 
tx)rd,  mainly  depended,  not  on  the  countenance  and  support  given 
them  by  the  public,  valuable  as  this  may  be,  but  on  the  teachers 
themselves,  as  a  body  of  Christian  labourers  in  the  spiritual  vineyard ; 
nor  is  this  opinion  at  all  at  variance  with  the  following  remark  from  a 
well-known  practical  and  efficient  pen : — *'  While  the  superior  success 
of  the  Sunday  school  is  the  result  of  the  divine  blessing,  subordinate 
prosperity  stands  chiefly  connected  with  the  influence  of  a  decidedly 
pious,  intelligent,  and  discreet  Superintendent ;"  for  in  my  simple 
division  of  Sunday  schools  into  teachers  and  scholars,  I  have  always 
regarded  Superintendents  as  the  upper  teachers  of  the  institution. 
Heartily,  then,  do  I  subscribe  to  the  remark  I  have  quoted,  believing 
it  to  beat  on  its  frontlet  the  impress  of  truth. 

Nor  is  the  following  quotation  perhaps  less  entitled  to  respectftd 
attention  J—'*  Looking  along  the  vista  of  time,  M  \Xl>)»iXfti\ft^  \j^ 
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Divine  prophecy,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover,  in  advance  of  our  present 
position,  the  fature  glories  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth ; 
and  whether  the  present  state  of  Sanday  schools  as  institutions  for 
imparting  religious  instruction,  be  regarded  with  equal  satisfaction  by 
all  parties  concerned  in  them  or  otherwise,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
they  have  attained  to  an  importance  and  celebrity  which  gives  promise 
of  greatly  enlarged  future  usefulness.  Besides  which,  it  may  be  fairly 
stated  that  they  have  already  been  so  signally  blessed  by  Divine 
Providence  and  grace,  as  to  g^ve  undoubted  evidence  that  they  are 
being  employed  by  the  Saviour  himself,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  to  bring  about  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  Christian  church.'^ 

The  point,  however,  that  I  would  willingly  press  on  more  general 
attention,  is  the  attainment  of  simple  language  on  the  part  of  such  as 
address  others,  especially  when  addressing  children.  Allow  me  for  a 
moment  to  put  my  subject  in  a  strong  light  by  introducing  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  example  of  high  language  taken  from  a  modem  work,  in 
which  the  writer  thus  speaks  on  the  incomprehensibility  of  Qod  :— 
<<  Oh!  benevolent  Creator,  the  pinions  of  my  spirit,  soaring  under  the 
orbed  canopy  of  girdled  heavens,  with  intent  to  peer  into  even  a  thin 
foliate  of  thy  primordiate  ens,  may  well  collapse — ^may  well  droop  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  circle  that  shoreless  immensity,  where  no  tidal 
wave  can  either  ebb  or  flow,  or  wash  away  thy  life. 

'*  Quintillions  of  solar  ages  past,  multiplied  by  ten  quadrillions, 
never  saw  Thee  infantile — ^never  beheld  Thee  cradled  in  the  nucleus  of 
adolescence.  Septillions  of  future  orbs,  rushing  through  eether's  ex- 
panse,  numerated  by  as  many  sextillions,  shall  see  no  variation  in  Thy 
disposition ; — shall  not  detect  an  inroad  on  the  compass  of  Thy  will, 
nor  behold  any  agent  to  mar  the  beauty  of  Thy  fair  eternity.  Nonillion 
boundaries  of  universe  existences  with  hydrographic  waves  of  vast 
irritation,  coeval  with  octillion  oceans  of  egressive  life,  and  etherizing 
in  boundless  confluence,  cannot  waste  the  spinal  centre  of  Thy 
emanative  self.  Ninety-nine  hundred  thousand  millions  of  billions  of 
trillions  of  years — the  mere  threshold  of  entering  into  time,  to  touch 
the  confines  ninety-nine  hundred  thousand  quadrillions  of  quintillions 
of  sextillions  of  years,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  first  letter  on  the 
compass  of  Thy  existence,  and  then  to  read  for  ninety-nine  hundred 
thousand  septillions  of  octillions  of  nonillions  would  not  even  illustrate 
one  page  of  the  centrifugal  influence  of  Thine  eternal  circumference.'' 

Highly  as  I  estimate  Superintendents  in  general,  for  the  qualities 
they  possess,  hardly  can  I  give  them  credit  for  sufficient  endurance 
and  forbearance  to  enable  them  to  read  through  this  tragi-comic 
quotation  without  breaking  out  into  an  ejaculation  of  impatience.  This 
mental  writhing  and  struggling  to  describe  the  incomprehensibility  of 
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God  18  a  little  like  a  man  attempting  to  lift  St  Paal*8  Cathedral,  in 
order  to  show  that  no  man  can  lift  it,  or  of  lahouring  to  achieve  any 
other  impossible  thing,  that  he  may  thereby  prove  its  impracticability. 
A  judicious  Superintendent,  or  well-instructed  teacher,  in  such  a  case, 
would  have  had  recourse  to  the  simpler  and  more  expressive  language 
of  Holy  Writ,  ''  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ; 
what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?"— 
Job  xi.  7.  *^  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  genera- 
tions. Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forward,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
Thou  art  God."— Psa/m  xc.  1,  2. 

But  passing  by  this  caricature  of  the  stilted  style  of  expression 
which  I  have  quoted,  the  like  of  which  is  not  frequently  to  be  found, 
there  has  not,  I  ihink^  a  sufficient  attention  been  paid  either  by 
teachers  or  superintendents  to  the  attainment  of  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage. Its  importance  and  advantages  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  By 
those  who  have  considered  the  subject,  the  power  of  expressing  ideas 
in  clear,  full,  and  simple  language,  is  not  the  lowest,  but  one  of  the 
Inghest  rounds  in  the  ladder  of  intellectual  attainment.  Some  I  have 
known  who  have  cultivated  this  attainment  with  great  success. 

On  several  occasions  have  I  heard  addresses  in  which  the  speaker 

kept  sky-scraping  and  firing  away  over  the  heads  of  his   youthful 

audience,  without  the  remotest  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  he 

was  uselessly  wasting  his  words :    they  might  almost  as  well  have 

been  flung  on  the  desert  air, 

^'YThere  hearing  could  not  catch  them.** 

To  make  a  high  flying  address  appear  as  ridiculous  as  I  can,  let  me 
jast  suppose  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  himself  anchored  to  the  ground,  as 
it  were,  by  his  own  ponderosity,  impeded  in  his  course  by  the  unusual 
gravity  of  his  unwieldy  learning,  attempting  to  address  a  Sunday 
school  class.  I  will  use  the  doctor's  own  language,  taking  it  from 
his  dictionary.  Let  us  imagine  every  eye  of  the  class  fixed  on  the 
doctor,  as  he,  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  thing  being  out  of  order, 
to  the  astonishment  and  perplexity  of  the  young  people,  addresses 
them  thus : — 

"From  this  arbitrary  representation  of  sounds  by  letters,  proceeds 
that  diversity  of  spelling  which  perplexes  or  destroys  analogy,  and 
produces  anomalous  formations,  that,  being  once  incorporated,  can 
never  be  afterwards  dismissed  or  reformed." 

**  The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  requires  that  the  ex- 
planation, and  the  word  explained,  should  be  always  reciprocal. 
Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous.     A  new  wotd  was  nol  'vtttato-. 
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dttced,  but  because  the  former  was  thought  inadequate  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  proximate  word,  for  the  deficiencj  of  single  terms  can  very 
seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution." 

**  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  ramifications, 
how  can  a  consecutive  series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature 
collateral?" 

'^Network/'  is  ''any  thing  reticulated,  or  decussated,  at  equal 
distances,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections." 

Such  an  address  as  this  would  set  most  of  our  Sunday  scholars  on 
the  stare,  but  what  significations  they  would  attach  to  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  imagine.  Well  is  it  for  mo  that  the  great  lexicographer  is 
not  at  my  elbow  to  grind  me  into  the  ground  with  one  of  his  crushing 
reproofs,  his  annihilating  denunciations  for  the  liberty  that  I  have 
taken  with  him.  Much  as  I  honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  me  to  imagine  him  addressing  Sunday  scholars 
with  success,  as  it  would  be  to  fancy  an  ox  amusing  himself  with  a 
skipping  rope,  or  an  elephant  dancing  the  Highland  fling. 

A  love  of  fine  words  is  an  error,  for  as  the  end  and  object  of  lan- 
guage is  to  render  ideas  intelligible,  those  words  which  are  difficult  to 
comprehend  defeat  this  object,  and  are  a  waste  of  power.  '^  It  is  not 
easy  to  appreciate  the  great  diamond,  the  Koh-i-noor  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,"  said  a  fine  speaker. 

"What,  papa?"  said  his  hopeful  young  son,  a  boy  about  six  years 
of  age. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  its  value,  love,"  said  the  mother^  to 
make  the  matter  clear  to  her  young  darling. 

''What,  mother?"  was  the  rejoinder  of  the  young  note  of  inter- 
rogation. 

**  No  one  can  tell  what  it  is  worth,  Henry,*'  said  his  elder  sister. 

'*  Oh  that  is  it,  is  it,  then  now  I  know  what  papa  means,"  was  the 
reply  and  the  reproof  of  master  Henry. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  simple  language  finds  the  readiest  way  to 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  yoimg  people,  and  being  desirous  that  a  more 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  it  by  teachers  generally,  I  am 
anxious  that  the  most  likely  means  to  secure  this  end  should  be  taken. 
If  Superintendents,  then,  availing  themselves  of  the  confidence  and 
influence  they  have  deservedly  acquired  with  Sunday  school  teachers, 
would  kindly  and  affectionately  urge  them  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  good  would  be  attained,  and 
my  New  Year's  homily  be  productive  of  much  moral  benefit. 

Ephbaim  Hqldii^g. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  RECOLLECTIONS. 
No.  I. — Collateral  Advantages  of  Sunday  schools. 

I  HAVE  always  considered  the  very  walls  of  a  Sunday  school  to  be  a 
public  blessing.  Whenever  I  pass  such  an  edifice,  and  see  *^  Sunday 
school "  written  on  the  front,  though  its  portals  may  be  dosed,  and 
it  benches  empty,  it  appears  to  me  to  stand  as  a  silent  admonitor  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  calling  upon  them  to  ''  Remember  tha 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  CTident  that 
Sunday  schools  do  not  confine  their  advantages  to  those  who  assemble 
i?ithin  them,  either  to  receive  or  impart  instruction;  but  like  ''a 
fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  run  oyer  the  wall/'  their  blessings  are 
communicated  in  various  ways  to  many  who  have  never  crossed  their 
threshold,  and  with  whom  the  teachers  have  never  come  into  contact. 

Having  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  school  in  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  labour,  it  became  my  duty  to  register  the  names  of  such 
children  as  applied  for  admission,  and  to  place  them  in  classes. 

A  poor  woman  came  to  me  one  day  with  two  little  girls,  one  her 
own,  and  the  other  a  neighbour*S|  whom  she  wished  to  place  under  our 
care.  The  latter  was  a  remarkably  interesting  child.  She  had  a 
pleasing  countenance,  and  displayed  an  intelligence  beyond  her  years. 
Her  education  had  not  been  altogether  neglected.  She  could  read  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  could  relate  many  of  the  facts  therein  re- 
corded. I  found,  however,  that  both  her  parents  lived  in  the  entire 
neglect  of  religion,  and  that  her  father  was  addicted  to  habits  of  gross 
intemperance.  Little  Martha  was  placed  under  the  instructions  of  a 
kind  and  zealous  teacher  ;  and  by  her  engaging  manners  she  soon  won 
her  afiections,  and  became  a  general  favourite  in  the  school. 

It  was  the  practice  with  us  so  to  pursue  the  work  of  instruction  as  to 
bring  it  to  bear  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  parents.  For  this  pur- 
pose religious  tracts  and  books  were  sent  home  through  the  children ;  and 
interesting  facts  and  striking  remarks  were  repeated  with  the  request 
that  they  would  treasure  them  up  in  their  memories,  and,  like  Samson, 
take  home  a  little  of  the  honey,  which  they  had  thus  gathered,  to  their 
father  and  mother.  By  many  of  the  dear  children  this  task  was 
faithfully  performed,  and  several  interesting  facts  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  which  have  resulted  from  this  mode  of  conveying  in- 
struction. 

Little  Martha  was  one  who  was  not  disobedient  to  these  injunctions 
of  her  teachers.  She  diligently  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  spiritual 
husbandmen ;  and  oftentimes  special  handfulls  were  let  fall  on  purpose 
for  her,  which  she  carefully  gathered  up  and  carried  home  to  her 
mother.  The  work  was  thus  satisfactorily  progressing  ^v\\CtiM^Tttv.i% 
parents  removed  to  a  dietance^  and  we  saw  the  dwt  c\u1Atio  w>t^« 
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Several  years  had  passed  away,  and  little  Martha  was  entirely 
forgotten,  when  it  pleased  God,  by  an  afflictive  providence,  to  lay  me 
aside  from  all  active  duties,  and  to  reduce  me  to  a  state  of  infantile 
weakness.  Change  of  air  being  recommended,  I  proceeded  to  the 
sea-side,  where  I  might  enjoy  this  advantage  in  conjunction  with  sea- 
bathing. One  day,  while  seated  on  the  white  cliffs,  gazing  on  the 
wide-spreading  ocean,  and  watching  the  restless  waves  chasing  each 
other  to  the  shore,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  middle-aged  female  approaching 
me.  She  was  respectably,  though  not  elegantly,  dressed,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  comfortable  matron.  I  fancied  that  she  regarded  me 
with  a  look  of  sympathy ;  and,  though  generally  shy  of  addressing 
strangers,  I  felt  encouraged  to  speak  to  her.  We  conversed  for  some 
time  on  the  splendid  scenery  before  us,  and  the  objects  which  had 
brought  us  to  that  spot,  when  she  prepared  to  depart ;  but  something 
which  I  happened  to  say,  as  she  was  leaving,  caused  her  to  alter  her 
purpose.  She  stood  still,  and  regarded  me  for  a  moment  with  fixed 
attention,  and  then,  extending  her  hand,  she  said,  **  Is  it  possible  that 
I  have  been  all  this  time  talking  with  a  brother,  and  did  not  know 
it  r  "  Ah ! "  I  replied,  taking  her  offered  hand,  "  I  fear  that 
Christians  often  meet  and  separate  without  recognizing  their  spiritual 
relationship.*'  '*  It  would  have  been  so  in  our  case,"  she  answered, 
''had  you  not  addressed  me  as  you  did;  and  this  shews  me  the 
importance  of  Christians  always  speaking  a  word  for  Qod  when  oppor- 
tunity offers/'  She  now  sat  herself  beside  me,  and  we  soon  became 
as  familiar  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintances,  while  we  delighted 
each  other  with  a  review  of  God's  dealings  towards  us. 

After  having  sat  for  some  time,  comparing  notes  of  experience,  I 
asked  my  friend  how  long  she  had  been  a  traveller  to  the  Heavenly 
City,  and  what  had  been  the  means  which  induced  her  to  leave  the 
City  of  Destruction.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied  with 
much  feeling;  "  Ah !  sir,  I  owe  everything  to  the  Sunday  school." 
"Were  you,  then,  a  Sunday  school  scholar?"  "  No,  sir,"  she  answered, 
**  I  was  never  inside  a  Sunday  school,  but  I  have  a  daughter,  an  only 
child,  who  was  a  scholar  in  one ;  and  I  bless  God»  that  through  the 
instruction  imparted  there,  we  are  both  walking  together  as  the  heirs 
of  eternal  life." 

I  now  began  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  my  new  acquaintance,  and 
requested  her  to  proceed  with  a  detail  of  the  particulars  of  her  con- 
version,  which  she  did  nearly  as  follows. 

*'  In  the  summer  of  1825  we  removed  to  London,  where  we  took 
up  our  abode  in  a  very  poor  and  degraded  neighbourhood.  My  hus- 
band  was  a  sad  drunkard;  an  enemy  to  all  that  is  good ;  and  though  a 
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tolerable  scholar,  and  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  his  family  in 
respectability,  yet,  by  his  drinking  habits,  we  were  kept  in  continual 
poTerty  and  distress.  He,  however,  tenderly  loved  his  child,  and 
early  sent  her  to  a  day-school  for  instruction,  where  she  soon  learned 
to  read. 

''  One  day,  as  I  was  passing  with  my  daughter  down  a  street  near 
our  house,  I  saw  over  a  door  a  board,  with  the  words  '  Sunday-school* 
written  upon  it.  Though  unaccustomed  to  serious  reflection,  yet  the 
thought  came  into  my  mind  that  I  had  sadly  neglected  that  sacred 
day,  of  which  the  board  reminded  me ;  and  if  what  Christians  said 
was  true  about  Sabbath  breakers,  it  would  go  hard  with  me  on  a 
future  day.  But  I  soon  banished  these  gloomy  thoughts,  and  said 
playfully  to  my  clnld,  ^  Martha,  how  should  you  like  to  go  to  a 
Sunday  school  T  Ck>ntrary  to  my  expectations,  and  even  desires,  she 
replied  that  she  should  like  it  above  all  things,  and  that  she  intended 
to  ask  for  her  father's  permission  to  go  there  with  a  little  girl  whom 
she  knew.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  his  consent  was  solicited  ; 
but  not  liking  to  give  a  peremptory  refusal,  he  put  her  off  with  various 
excuses.  The  child,  however,  was  bent  upon  her  object,  and  gave 
her  father  no  rest  until  she  had  gained  his  reluctant  consent. 

''  My  daughter  had  not  been  long  at  the  school  before  I  observed 
a  marked  alteration  in  her  behaviour.  She  became  less  fond  of  play, 
and  spent  much  time  in  reading  her  Bible.  Once  or  twice  I  surprised 
her  on  her  knees,  and  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  the  child  : 
but  as  we  had  never  been  accustomed  to  thwart  her  wishes,  she  was 
left  to  pursue  her  own  course  without  interruption.  At  length  she 
began  to  appear  much  concerned  about  me,  and  tried  to  induce  me  to 
attend  a  place  of  worship.  She  frequently  repeated  to  me  various 
remarks  made  by  her  teachers,  and  would  also  read  to  me  the 
Scriptures,  and  little  books  obtained  from  the  library.  One  Sunday 
she  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  thoughtful,  and  after  dinner  she 
said,  *'  Mother,  my  teacher  has  been  saying,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
will  be  if  the  children  should,  on  the  Judgment  day,  be  found  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  the  parents  at  the  left;  and  we,  who  have  lived 
together  here,  should  be  separated  in  eternity."  These  words,  sir, 
went  to  my  very  soul.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  for  ever 
parted  from  my  darling  child.  The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  calamity 
filled  my  mind  with  torment.  I  tried  to  banish  the  thought,  but  to 
no  purpose.  By  night  and  by  day,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  followed 
me,  so  that  I  became  continually  wretched.  At  length  I  resolved  to 
go  to  a  place  of  worship ;  but  this  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  secret  from 
my  husband,  as  I  knew  that  he  would  resolutely  oppose  my  de^\^T>, 
and  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  every  Sa\)\)^ttv  hxqttvvc,^  Vo 
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meet  his  shopmates,  and  of  not  retarning  till  late  to  dinner^  I  did  not 
much  fear  detection.  Accordingly,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
going  to  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  not  far  from  my  dwelling,  but  the 
discourse  to  which  I  listened  only  serred  to  make  me  more  unhappy, 
I  felt  that  I  was  a  sinner  exposed  to  everlasting  wrath,  and  if  Justice 
pTertook  me,  I  should  be  consigned  to  everlasting  misery.  I  resolved 
to  go  to  the  house  of  God  no  more;  but  my  mind  continuing  in  an 
indescribable  state  of  agony,  I  changed  my  purpose^  and  went  again. 
The  Lord  was  now  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  me  as  a  God  pardoning 
iniquity,  and  I  obtained  peace  and  joy  through  fedth  in  the  Redeemer. 

**  My  husband  now  became  the  object  of  my  chief  solicitude. 
I  prayed  for  him  in  secret,  and  with  my  daughter,  and  exhorted  him 
to  forsake  his  evil  ways  ;  but  this  served  only  to  raise  his  anger,  and 
induce  him  to  curse  and  swear  in  the  most  awful  manner.  I  contented 
myself,  therefore,  with  praying  to  my  Father  who  seeth  in  secret,  but 
for  a  long  time  without  success  ;  and  at  length  a  circumstance  took 
place  which  at  once  blighted  all  my  hopes,  and  plunged  me  again  into 
the  deepest  distress. 

'*  One  Sabbath,  while  I  was  at  chapel,  my  husband  unexpectedly 
came  home,  and  found  that  I  was  absent.  His  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  when  I  returned,  he  elicited  a  full  confession  of  my 
altered  principles  and  conduct.  This  intelligence  filled  him  with  the 
utmost  rage.  Had  I  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  enormity,  he  could 
not  have  resented  it  with  greater  cruelty;  and  but  for  the  interposition 
of  my  daughter,  the  event  might  have  proved  fatal  to  us  both.  After 
some  time,  he  became  a  little  calm ;  and  then,  addressing  me,  said, 
'  If  ever  I  know  you  to  go  to  a  Methodist's  chapel  again,  so  sure  as 
you  breathe  I  will  be  the  death  of  you  ;  Martha  may  do  as  she  likes, 
but  as  for  you,  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  keep  at  home  !  *  The 
next  Sabbath  came,  and  I  feared  to  disobey ;  but  who  shall  describe 
the  wretched  state  of  my  mind  ?  The  words  of  the  apostle,  *  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unfo 
God,  judge  ye,'  came  forcibly  to  my  memory,  and  I  spent  the  day  in 
bitter  weeping.  The  Sabbath  again  arrived,  and  again  my  duty  and 
my  fears  struggled  for  the  mastery;  but  the  former  at  length 
prevailed :  I  went,  and  took  my  accustomed  seat  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  if  I  ever  enjoyed  the  presence  of  Christ,  it  was  then :  my  fears 
were  entirely  banished,  and  I  was  filled  with  a  joy  that  is  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.  On  my  return,  I  found  that  my  husband  had  been 
home,  had  cleaned  himself,  and  had  gone  out ;  but  I  was  enabled  to 
leave  the  consequences  of  my  disobedience  to  Ilim  who  could  perform 
all  things  for  me.  I  had  scarcely  made  arrangements  for  dinner,  when 
^Iie  well  known  sound  of  my  husband's  feet  was  heard  at  the  door. 
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I  hastened  to  let  him  in,  though  with  fear  and  trembling ;  when, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  he  entered  with  a  smile,  and  in  the  best 
humour  asked,  if  I  had  been  to  chapel  ?  '  Yes/  I  replied,  *  I  hope 
yon  will  not  be  angry ;  but  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  go.*  '  No,'  he 
answered,  *  I  am  not  angry,  for  I  have  been  myself,  and  I  intend  to 
go  again ;  for  this  morning  I  hare  heard  such  things  as  I  nerer  heard 
before.'  *  And  now,'  said  my  friend,  *  to  bring  my  story  to  a  close, 
my  husband  is  a  prayer-leader,  a  tract  distributor,  a  visitor  of  the 
sick,  and  is  engaged  in  every  good  work.  *  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my 
soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.'  *' 
After  this  recital,  which  greatly  interested  me,  I  asked  my  Mend 

if  she  had  ever  heard  her  daughter  mention  the  name  of  C ? 

''  Certainly,*'  she  answered,  *<the  name  is  quite  famiUar  to  me,  he  was 
a  teacher  in  her  Sunday  school."  '*  Then,"  said  I,  '*  perhaps,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  know  that  that  person  is  now  addressing  you."  "  Is 
it  possible  ? "  she  twice  exclaimed,  *'  And  is  it  to  you  that  I  am 
indebted  for  that  message  which  has  rendered  a  family  unspeakably 
happy?"  ^'I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,"  I  replied,  ''nor  is  it 
material.  It  was  evidently  a  message  from  God  to  yotir  soul,  there  * 
fore,  let  Him  have  all  the  praise."  My  friend  became  much  affected 
and  shed  many  tears,  but  they  were  tears  of  unspeakable  pleasure. 
For  a  long  time  we  sat  conversing  chiefly  about  her  daughter,  when 

having  sung  together  the  soul-stirring  doxology, 

"  Praise  Ood  from  whom  all  blessings  flow/' 
we  separated,  never,  perhaps,  again  to  meet  till  we  join  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven. 
Southwark.  R.  £.  C 
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Frayer  is  the  basis  of  all  success  in  trabing  children  for  God*s  kingdom 
and  sendee.  The  Scriptures  every  where  attach  pre-etnioent  importatice  to 
prayer,  on  the  ground  that  Paul  may  plant,  ApolkM  water,  but  God  gives  tiie 
iocrease.  All  precedent  shows  the  indispeosableness  and  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Those  parents  who  neglect  it  are  apt  to  &il  in  their  anxieties  and  exertions 
for  their  o&priog ;  whilst  those  Who  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  ap- 
proadi  the  throne  with  special  iutercedings,  are  genendly  successful.  Let 
the  parent  pray  for  his  children ;  let  him  totinguish  them  m  the  family 
devotions.  Let  them  bt  fdten  indiMiudfy  to  the  private  room,  by  the  fatW 
or  the  mother,  and  there  smgly  and  alone  be  prayed  for,  accordhigas  their 
respective  ages,  circumstances,  and  habits  require.  Parents  should  h^ve 
ipedal  ieoions  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  their  ehiWren.  An  a^ 
aiinUter,  aU  of  whose  cWldren  iare  now  hopefully  pious,  InvanaXAy  oV^^t^^ 
thttr  nBpectire  birtbdtjg  as  tetmoDB  of  &sting  and  prayer  m  ttiouc  V^iVvi^i^ 
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A  HABMONISED  LIST  OF  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  UPON  THE  LIFE  OF 

CHRIST,  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.— 1852. 
Issu^A  by  the  Sunday  School  Union. 


Date. 


Jan. 


For  Repetition. 


New  Tcatauient  History. 


Locality. 


Bt;foTe  the  PvhUc  Ministry  </  Christ. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


4 

11 

18! 
25 


1 
8 

15 
32 
29 

7 

14 
21 
28 

4 
11 
18 


May 


June 


25 


9 
16 

23 

30 

6 
13 
20 
27 


Rev.  xxii.  8-5 
Luke  ii.  15.17 
Mutt.  ii.  11-13 
Luke  U.  49-52 


Luke  ilL  3-6 
Matt.  iil.  16-17 

iv.  10-11 

John  i.  35-37 
ii.  15-17 

John  iii.  1-3 

iv.  28-30 

iv.  49-51 

Luke  iv.  28-30 

Luke  V.  5-7 
Mark  L  35-3G 
Matt  viii.  2-4 


jQly     4 
11 


Aug. 


18 
25 

I 

8 
15 
22 
29 


Sept.    5 

12 
19 
26 

Oct  3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

Nov.  7 
14 
21 
26 


Dee. 


18 
19 


.The  birth  of  Christ,  Luke  ii.  1-20   

iThe  chUdhood  of  Christ,  Matthew  ii  

;The  life  of  Christ  in  his  yontJi,  Luke  ii.  25-52. 
The  ministry  of  John,  Luke  iii.  1-18  

Christ's  Ministry;  First  Tear. 

The  baptism  of  Christ,  Matthew  iii 

iThe  temptation  of  Christ,  Matthew  iv  

Ichrist's  first  disciples,  John  i.  35-51    

jChrist's  zeal  for  the  temple,  John  ii    

.Christ  and  Nicodemus,  John  iii.  1-21 


Bethlehem   

&c.. 

Jeruralem,  &:c... 
The  Desert  


The  Jordan 
The  Desert 

Galilee  

JcruMlem... 


The  woman  of  Samaria,  John  iv.  1-30 

[The  nobleman's  son  healed,  John  Iv.  31-54  ... 
iChrirt  rejected  at  Nnzareth.  Luke  iv.  14-32  ... 
iMlrocnlous  draught  of  fishes,  Luke  iv.  33-44 ; 

I       V.  1-11  

Christ's  private  devoUon,  Mark  i.  16-39 

.The  leper  healed,  Matthew  viiL  1-27  

The  caU  of  Matthew,  Luke  v.  16-39 


Old  Teitameot 
Reading. 


Cr^mtion  to  the 

DduQe. 
Genesis   ii. 

iii. 

^iv. 


viu. 
Patriarchal 
times. 
Job  i.  ii. 

xUi. 

Genesis   xil. 
xUL 

XV. 


Sychar  >  Gen.  xrii.  1.22. 

Cana  ■ rviii, 

Noxareth  '  xxi 


Lake  of  Galilee.. 
Galilee  


7 


Luke  V.  24-20 
John  V.  7-9 

Matt.  rii.  6-8 

xii.  10-13 

Luke  vii.  6-7 

vU.  11-16 

Matt.  xi.  10-11 
Luke  vii.  47..50 
Matt.  xii.  48-50 
Luke  viii.  18 

Luke  Tiii.  54-56 
Matt.  X.  5-7 


John  vi.  9-11 
Man.  XV.  27-28 

Mark  viii.  25-26 
Luke  ix.  18-20 
Matt.  xvii.  1-3 

xvii.  17-18 

xviii.  1-3 

Matt.xviii.21-22 

John  vii.  14-17 
Luke  X.  1-2 
John  vii  44-46 

John  viii.  57-59 
Luke  X.  33-35 

X.  41-42 

John  X.  14-16 
xi.  43-45 

Luke  xUi.  2-5 

xili.  34-35 

xiv.  21-22 

XV.  22-24 

Luke  xvi.  10-12 

xvi.  29-31 

xviii.  18-14 

xix,  7-\0 


Christ^s  Ministry;  Second  Year. 
The  man  at  Bethesda,  John  v.  1-16 


The  right  use  of  the  sabbath,  Matt.  xi.  20-80 ; 

xii.  1-9 

The  withered  hand  restored.  Matt.  xii.  10-30.. 
The  centurion's  servant  healed,  Luke  vi.  39-49; 

vU.  1-10    

The  widow's  son  raised,  Luke  vii.  11-30 

Christ's  testimony  to  John,  Matthew  xi.  1-19.. 


The  pardoned  penitent,  Luke  vii.  31-50 

Christ's  true  kindred,  Matthew  xii.  31-50 .... 
The  parable  of  the  sower,  Luke  viii.  1-21  .... 
The  daughter  of  Jairus  raised,  Luke  viii.  22-56 


Mission  of  the  twelve,  Matthew  x 

The  five  thousand  fed,  John  vi  U29  

Christ's  Ministry;  part  of  Third  Vear. 

The  Sjrrophocnician's  daughter.  Matt.  xv.  21-39 
The  blind  man  of  Bethsaida,  Mark  viii.  22-38.. 


Peter's  good  confession,  Luke  ix.  7-27 

The  transfiguration,  Matt.  xvi.  21-28;  xvii.  1-13 
The  lunatic  boy  healed,  Matthew  xvii.  14-27. 
Christ  teaches  humility,  Matthew  xviii.  1-20. 
Mutual  forgiveness,  Matthew  xviii.  21-35 


Journey  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  John  vii. 

1-31  

Mission  of  the  seventv,  Luke  x.  1-20  , 

Attempt  to  seize  Chrut,  John  vii.  32-53 

Freedom  and  life  by  Christ,  John  viii.  33-09... 

rhe  good  Samaritan,  Luke  x.  21-37 u.., 

Martha  and  Mary,  Luke  x.  38-42 ;  xi.  1-13  ... 

The  good  Shepherd,  John  x.  1-30 

Lazarus  raised,  John  xi.  1-46    „ , 

Christ  teaches  repentance,  Luke  xUi.  1-17 , 


Capernaum 


Jerusalem. 


Gen.  xxii  1-19. 
— — ^   xxiv. 

XXV.  5-34. 

xxvi. 


Genesis  xxvii. 


Palilee ;  Oene!>is  xxviii, 

Capernaum ! xxxi.  36-55. 


Capernaum 

Nain  

Capernaum 


Capernaum 

Galilee    

Lake  of  Gidilee.. 
Capernaum  m... 


GaUlee 

Oapemanm 


Tyre  and  Sidon.. 
Bethsaida 


CfPsareaPhilippi 


Capemamn 


Various ... 
Samaria  . 
Jerusalem 


... ... ... 


Jerusalem 
Bethany  .. 
Jerusalem 
Bethany   . 
Penca   ... , 


Genesis 


xxxu. 
xxxviL 
xU.  1.36 


Genesis   xlii. 

xlhi. 

xliv. 

xlv. 


Jerusalem's  o\-ert]irow  foretold,  Luke  xUi.  18-35 

The  great  supper,  Luke  xiv.  1-24 

The  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.  ll-3i    

The  dishonest  steward,  Luke  xvi,  1-17 , 


/ 


The  lich  man  and  the  beggar,  Luke,  xvi.  19-31 

The  nature  of  prayer,  Luke  xviii.  1-30 

The  visit  to  Zaeheus,  Luke  xviii.  31-43;  xix.  1-10 
The  ten  pounds,  Luke  xix.  11-27. 


PerflDa 


Pertea 


... ... ... ... 


Jericho  ...«•.••••< 


•«•  't*... ... 


Genesis   xlvil. 

xUx. 

Israel  under 
Moses. 

Exodus   ii. 
iii. 

£:^odus  iv.  1-23. 

V. 

X. 

xii.  1-39. 

xiv. 


Exodus   XV. 
Exodus   xvL 

xvll. 

xviii. 

Exodus   XX. 

— — 'Xxxii. 

xxxiU. 

Numbers  ix. 
xi. 

Numbers  xiv. 
Psalm  xe. 
Numb.  xvi.  1-85. 


Numbers  xxL 

xxU. 

xxiiL 

xxiv» 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  LIST. 

The  present  Lbt  of  Sandaj  School  Union  I^essons  is  taken,  as  will  lie  seen, 
from  the  evangelical  narrative,  a  consecativc  view  of  which  will  be  presented 
in  a  two  years*  coarse.  For  teachers  requiring  two  lessons  on  the  same  day, 
selections  have  been  made,  also  consecutive,  from  the  Old  Testament  It  is 
not  pretended  that  perfect  chronological  accuracy  has  been  attained ;  still  it  is 
hoped  that,  in  so  &r  as  the  chronology  has  been  observed,  it  will  be  found 
useful.  The  passages  in  the  second  column,  selected  ft^>m  the  New  Testament 
Reading  for  the  preceding  Sabbath,  should  be  used  to  recall  the  instructions 
then  given. 

To  many  teachers  the  New  Testament  lessons  will  yield  enough  instruction 
to  occupy  the  whole  day,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  an  undivided  attention  to 
one  subject  will  be  secured.  In  such  cases  the  reading  lessons  of  the  Old 
Testament  column  may  be  altogether  omitted. 

Two  changes  will  be  noticed  in  the  form  of  the  List.  Each  series  of  lessons 
is  broken  op  into  parts,  and  a  geogn^hical  column  as  to  the  New  Testament 
series  has  been  added.  These  changes  have  been  desired.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  geographical  notices,  like  chronological ^  must  be  some- 
what uncertain.    Proximate  correctness  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for. 

The  monthly  Notes,  which  will  follow  the  List  as  heretofore,  will  be  pre- 
pared with  the  view  of  affording  such  aid  to  teachers  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  as  may  be  required.  Every  teacher  should  possess  a  Reference  Bible, 
and  one  of  the  Diaries  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  each 
scholar  should  be  encouraged  to  purchase  either  the  Pocket  Bible  &t  lOd.,  or 
where  convenient,  the  Reference  Bible  at  2s.  7d.  The  monthly  Notes  ought 
in  all  cases  to  be  purchased  out  of  the  school  funds,  and  furnbhed  to  the 
teachers  on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month.  In  addition  to  the  private  study 
of  the  lesson,  much  advantage  will  be  gained  by  a  meeting  for  preparation, 
composed  of  the  teachers  of  one  school,  if  sui&oleDtly  numerous,  or  of  the 
teachers  of  several  neighbouring  schools. 

The  Brat  exercise  in  the  morning  school  should  be  hearing  the  verses  ap- 
pcnnted  for  repetition,  by  which  an  opportunity  is  aflbrded  of  recalling  the 
•abject  previously  taught.    Thus  the  connexion  of  the  lessons  will  be  perceived 
and  maintained.    The  New  Testament  lesson  for  the  day  should  then  be  read, 
and  slightly  entered  upon,  preparatory  to  its  more  careful  examination  in  the 
afternoon.    When  the  classes  are  assembled  for  the  afternoon  exercises,  the 
teachers  should  ascertain  what  has  been  remembered  of  the  sermon  heard  in 
the  rooming,  as  attention  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  in  public  worship  will  be 
thereby  promoted,  while  the  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  assbt  the  labors  of  the 
minister  by  further  explaining  and  enforcing  his  instructions.    If  catechisms 
or  hymns  form  part  of  the  school  engagements,  tlus  wiU  be  the  time  for  at- 
tending to  them.    The  lesson  for  the  day  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers ;  and  a  short  stirring  address  to  tiie  whole  school 
on  the  same  subject  will  appropriately  and  beneficially  close  the  engagements  of 
the  day.    It  is  believed  that,  with  diligent  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
such  a  mode  of  studying  the  lessons,  thus  selected,  will,  ^^^'I'^'f^^^^^ 
blessing  promote  their  own  knowledge  of  the  revealed  Word,  aivdm^.i  XW 
instmotioo^  macli  more  proSUble  to  their  scholars. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  GIVING  A  BIBLE  LESSON. 

(By  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  of  the  Wesleyan  Day  Schooly  Lambeth  Road.) 

The  Bible  Lesson,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Scripture  Reading, 
denotes  a  collective  lesson  given  to  the  whole  school  (when  a  small  one),  or 
to  a  section  of  it,  assembled  either  in  a  gallery,  or  a  Sunday  school  class. 
Such  Bible  lessons  may  be  based  on  short  passages,  involving  doctrines, 
duties,  emblems,  &c.  on  a  series  of  verses  containing  an  entire  narrative ;  or  on 
passages,  which  though  detached,  do  yet  form,  when  brought  together,  a 
complete  biography,  prophecy,  or  history. 

Both  the  preparation  of  the  *'  notes,**  and  the  mode  of  giving  the  lesson, 
will  vary  according  to  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  it  may  belong.  Thus  a 
lesson  on  Cbrbtian  doctrine  or  duty,  would  require  an  arrangement  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  the  introduction  and  exposition  of  a  series  of  proofs. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  I  propose  stating  some  of  the  objects  to  be 
secured  in  a  narrative  lesson,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  given. 
In  a  narrative  Bible  lesson,  there  are  three  divisions  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other. 

L    Notes  descriptive  and  explanatory. 
n.    The  narrative  or  subject-matter  of  the  lesson. 

ni.    The  practical  deductions  or  application. 

I. — Notes  descriptive  and  explanatory.  The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  clear 
away  any  difficulties  arising  out  of  words  and  phrases,  or  things  and  places 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  hence  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  really  Biblical 
instruction.  Some  teachers  pursue  the  practice  of  taking  up  these  points  of 
difficulty,  and  making  them  matters  of  exposition  whilst  giving  the  narra- 
tive. To  this  course  it  is  fairly  olgected— that  it  breaks  the  thread  of  the 
story,  and  thus  renders  disconnected  what  should  be  preserved  unbroken; 
and  again,  that  it  intermingles  two  distinct  kinds  of  teaching,  and  may, 
perchance,  render  both  to  a  considerable  extent  ineffective. 

Before  giving  tho  **  notes,*'  you  are  to  call  out  a  child  to  show  on  the  map 
the  place  connected  with  the  lesson,  and  yourself  then  to  show  the  connection 
of  thfi  story  with  what  went  before,  both  as  to  place  and  circumstance.  Let 
now  one  of  the  children  stand  and  read,  with  a  full  slow  tone,  the  first  verse. 
Ask  individually,  such  questions  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  you  what 
ideas  the  children  already  have  of  the  terms  and  phrases  employed.  In  a 
few  oases  you  may  find  them  better  furnished  than  you  anticipated,  and  you 
may  have  little  else  to  do  than  to  vivify  or  arrange  their  ideas.  On  such  points 
as  they  are  found  deficient  in,  explain ;  but  stop  at  once,  when  by  interro- 
gation you  are  assored  the  idea  is  generally  received.  In  the  same  way 
take  up  the  verses  seriatim;  if,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  a  verse  contains 
nothing  needing  explanation,  let  it  be  read  as  the  others,  and  at  once  pass  on 
to  the  next. 

Yoa  are  especially  to  guard  against  entering  on  the  exposition  of  any 

matter  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  apprehension  of  the  text.    Thus» 

supposing  the  mention  of  place  (as  in  the  <<  Good  Samaritan),*'  you  would 

very  properly  describe  the  kind  of  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericboy 

beeuiae  it  ia  necemxj  Xo  add  force  to  the  point  of  the  parable;  but  yoa 
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would  err,  were  you  to  enter  on  a  dMciiptioo  of  tlioN  two  eidtt :  all  that 
would  be  necesBary  would  be  tbo  petition  of  Jomsalem  and  Jericbo,  that  the 
fbnner  contained  the  temple  in  which  the  priests  and  Leritet  ministered,  and 
the  latter  was  the  residence  of  many  of  these  persons. 

Pinish  the  first  part  by  a  brisk  indiridnal  ezaminatioo,  by  way  of  reeapi* 
tolsting  the  snbstance  of  your  notes. 

n. — The  narrative  or  mAject'fnaMer  of  Ae  Uuom,  This  part  proposes  to 
operate  not  so  much  on  the  undorstanding  as  on  the  heart. — to  employ  the 
simple  narratives  of  Scripture  in  deyeloping  the  religious  fbelings.  Thvs  the 
itory  of  the  Good  Samaritan  cannot  bt  rightly  told  without  its  resulting  in 
a  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation  toward  the  conduct  of  those  who  unkindly 
passed  by,  and  a  still  stronger  feeling  of  the  opposite  character  towards  the 
stranger,  wbo  so  generovuly  and  heartfly  assisted  the  wounded  man.  And,  in 
like  manner,  may  be  developed  Uie  whole  of  the  moral  emotions,  by  means  of 
the  simple  yet  telling  namtives  of  the  Bible. 

In  giving  the  narrative,  your  woric  is  one  requiring  considerable  skill  and 
aptftade.  The  precediDg  step  will  have  removed  aoy  verbal  difficulties,  and 
you  have  now  so  to  give  tiie  narrative  that  it  may  tell  on  the  feelings,  and  to 
do  this  the  whole  scene,  personages,  and  transactions,  must  be  vividly  pic- 
tured out  by  means  of  language ;  that  is,  you  have  to  raise  a  clear  and  lively 
conception  of  the  whole,  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  It  is  evident  that  to 
do  this,  considerable  care  must  be  taken  in  your  choice  of  words,  that  tbey 
may  be  such  as  shall  be  at  once  apprehended  by  the  entire  group.  In  every 
instance,  where  you  fail  in  tfab,  you  have  to  break  the  narrative  by  expla- 
nation ;  and  hence  your  picture  is  so  fiur  marred,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
itoTj  broken  in  the  children's  minds. 

In  "pkturing  out,*'  you  will  carefully  and  graphically  bring  out  the 
particulars  of  scenery,  costume  and  circumstance,  and  at  the  same  Ume  pay 
coosiderable  attenUon  to  the  tones  of  the  voioe,  that  they  may  be  as  expres- 
sire  of  tbe  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  speakers  as  you  have  power  to 
make  them.  In  this  part  of  the  lesson  yon  may  oeoasionaily  employ  the 
method  of  ellipsis;  its  value  is  not  great,  yet  in  giving  a  narrative,  it  may  be 
used  as  a  help  in  sustaining  the  attention  of  the  children.  At  the  end  of  this 
second  part  make  a  brief  simultaneous  recapitulation,  embracing  the  main 
points  of  the  entire  story. 

IIL— 7^  practical  deAteiiaiu  or  appUcaiimi,  The  object  of  this  third 
part  is  to  deduce  a  practical  application  of  the  truth  or  truths  contained  in 
the  lesson.  There  may  be  a  clear  apprehensien  of  any  given  scripture,  but 
it  may  rest  in  the  understanding,  without  in  the  least  inflaencing  the  heart. 
And  there  may  be  an  awakening  of  the  moral  feelings,  without  its  producing 
any  effect  on  the  conduct ;  that  is,  a  man  or  a  child  may  both  know  and  feel 
and  yet  remain  in  practice  what  ha  was  before :  hence  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing **  to  drive  home"  as  the  old  divine  has  it. 

In  this  part  will  lie  your  main  dif&culty.    It  is  easy  enough  to  go  pre- 
pared vrith  a  set  of  applications,  and  put  your  deductions  into  the  minds  of 
the  duldrcn ;  but  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  apptication,  the  a^^Uca^mSa 
to  be  educed— broi^g**  on*  anrf  not  put  in.    To  accomp\\ft\ifti\ft,>j(i^XMQ^fj}i 
go  put  tbe  cirofUDstnooe  or  truth  Hcom  which  yoa  de&igu  Ox^  ^jji^^^^^QTi  Vc^\^ 
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drawn,  that  ordiDarj  thougbtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  children  may  not  foil 
to  give  the  desired  lesson.  When  they  cannot  do  so,  you  are  again  to  state 
the  premises  with  additional  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  without  giving  the 
deduction  yourself,  may  gently  lead  in  that  direction.  The  applications  you 
seek  should  always  be  such  as  may  with  fairness  be  expected  from  ihe  class 
of  children  under  instruction.  Let  your  deductions  be  supported  by  some 
apposite  text  of  Scripture,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  some  Scripture- 
personages,  who  were  examples  of  its  practice ;  where  practicable,  refer  to 
examples  showing  the  evil  of  a  contrary  course. 

You  have  then  in  each  of  the  three  parts  a  separate  and  distinct  object 
before  you,  and  your  best  energies  will  be  required  for  their  accomplishment. 
In  the  first  you  operate  on  the  understanding,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
correct  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.  In  the  second  your  purpose 
is  to  develope  and  train  the  tnorcU  emotions — to  influence  the  heart.  In  the 
third,  to  operate  more  especially  on  the  conscience,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  sound  moral  judgment,  not  so  much  on  things  without,  as  things 
within. 

Throughout  the  entire  lesson  yon  are  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of 
method,  teaching,  and  management,  as  in  the  ordinary  collective  lesson ;  the 
only  difference  to  be  observed  is  that  of  great  seriousness  of  tone  and  manner, 
both  by  yourself  and  the  class.  The  most  distant  approach  to  levity  should 
be  instantly  checked,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  lesson  such  as  ought  to 
characterize  the  handling  of  sacred  things. 

Questions  for  replies  in  the  criticism, 

1.  Were  the  children  quietly  arranged,  and  was  a  serious  manner  and 
tone  maintained  by  them  throughout  the  lesson  ? 

2.  Was  the  subject  carefully  prepared,  and  were  the  parts  worked  out 
proportionately  ? 

3.  Was  the  interrogation  skilful,  bringing  out,  or  leading  into  the  full 
meaning  of  the  passage  ? 

4.  Were  the  recapitulatory  examinations  of  the  parts  clear,  striking,  and 
managed  with  earnestness  ? 

6,    Was  the  interest  of  all  the  children  secured  and  retained  till  the  close  ? 

6.  Were  the  deductions  suitable  to  the  subject  and  to  the  grade  of 
children  under  instruction  ?    The  texts  and  examples  appropriate  ? 

7.  Were  the  deductions  drawn  by  the  children  alone,  without  the  teacher^s 
prompting  ? 

8.  Was  the  manner  of  the  teacher  serious  and  affectionate  throughout  ? 

9.  Was  it  a  head-lesson  or  a  heart-lesson  ?  Did  it  cultivate  the  under- 
standing merely,  or  did  it  in  anywise  rouse  the  moral  sensibilities  ?  Give  a 
reason  for  your  opinion  ? 

MODEL  HABRATIVE  LBS80N. 

Jesus  walks  on  the  sea.    Matt,  14.  22—33. 

Notes  of  the  Lesson.      (For  teaching.) 

I.  Notes  explanatory  and  descriptive.  Introduction— straightway— con- 
Btrained—otherside— the  multitudes  away— 'mountain  apart— fourth  watch — 
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n.  The  narrative.  Jesus  sends  awajr  disciples  And  multitude— 4m  goes 
aloDo  to  a  moan  tain — storm  rises  on  the  lake— ship  hindered  by  contntfy 
wind— at  the  morning  watch,  had  gained  bat  about  four  miles — a  human 
form  seen  on  the  water ;  thejr  suppose  it  a  spirit  and  cry  oat — Peter  per- 
mitted, goes  to  meet  Jesus,  faith  fails  and  he  sinlcs — Jesas  and  Peter  come 
into  the  ship,  wind  ceases,  ship  at  the  port,  and  disciples  worship. 

III.  The  appplicaticn.  The  way  of  duty  frequently  full  of  trouble, 
2  Tim,  iii.  12.  Daniel. — when  Christ  comes  to  our  aid  all  difficulties  dis- 
appear, Psa.  zxxiv.  19.  Three  Hebrew  children— mercies  should  be  received 
with  a  grateful  spirit  of  adoration  and  praise,  Psa.  cvii.  8.  Israelites  at 
Red  Sea. 

[The  above  are  teaching  "  notes,*'  and  contain  a  complete  outline  of  the 
entire  subject;  hence  they  are  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  direction  and 
help  in  giving  the  lesson.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  have 
carefully  filled  up  the  outline  before  attempting  to  use  it,  that  is,  you  should 
thoughtfully,  and  with  such  helps  as  you  have,  extend  the  outline,  as  in  the 
following  example.  This  will  be  a  good  Sunday  employment,  profitable 
alike  to  yourself  and  your  class.  The  extended  notes  are  never  to  be  used  in 
giving  the  lesson ;  the  subject  must  be  in  your  mind.  The  notes  you  use  are 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  topics  of  exposition  and  application 
in  their  proper  order.] 

Notes  of  the  Lessons.    (Full.) 

I.  Noies,  explanatory  and  descriptive. 

Introduction,  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  hearing  of  John's  death,  had  gone  to  a 
desert  place,  (Bethsaida,)  to  which  multitudes  followed  him.  He  healed  their 
sick,  and  in  the  evening  fed  miraculously  5,000  men,  besides  women  and  child- 
ren. After  this  miracle  the  story  begins.  Straightway — at  once.  Constrained — 
forced,  by  command.  Other  side — ^from  Bethsaida  on  the  east,  to  Capernaum 
on  the  west  of  the  lake.  The  multitudes  away — were  in  a  desert  place,  as  the 
evening  came  on  the  people  were  sent  to  their  homes.  Mountain  apart — that 
is,  Jesus  went  to  a  mountain  to  be  apart  or  awAy  from  every  one.  Fourth 
watch — the  night  divided  into  foar  watches,  the  fourth  being  f^m  three  till 
day-break.  A  spirit ^not  a  human  being,  but  an  appariUon,  commonly 
called  a  ghost.  Good  cheer — good  courage,  their  spirits  were  sinking  at  the 
sight  of  what  they  thought  to  be  a  ghost.     jBoit^cntf—Ioud  and  furious. 

II.  The  narrative. 

Picture  1.  Show  the  stillnes  of  evening;  the  smoothness  of  the  lake;  the 
coming  on  of  dusk ;  by  the  lake*s  side,  the  disciples  getting  into  the  boat ; 
a  little  from  the  shore,  the  Saviour  dismissing  the  multitude,  (near  10,000;) 
the  crowds  wending  their  way  in  companies,  some  to  their  boats,  and  others 
in  various  directions  on  the  laud. 

Picture  2.  The  evening  growing  suddenly  dusk$  the  place  lately  thronged 
now  deserted ;  the  boats  gone  ;  but  one  person  to  be  seen,  and  he  going  up 
the  mountain  side ;  he  stops,  kneels,  prays,  and  when  night  draws  her  curtain 

round,  he  still  prays  on.  •       -      4 

Picture  3.    As  the  night  grows,  the  wind  rises,  coming  m  ^U^ii^  ^^ 
sadden  ^asts  from  tba  bordering  monnUins ;  the  ifateta  of  l3a«  *w^\>^^^-j^  ^^ 
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Mi,  are  now  toMed  into  short  and  broken  wavm  ;  in  the  midBt  of  the  lake  a 
dark  speck  is  seen ;  it  Is  the  boat  with  the  disciples ;  the  wind  is  contrary ; 
their  progress  slow ;  they  are  compelled  to  xue  the  oar;  every  wave  tosses  the 
boat  about,  and  throws  the  spray  over  the  bow. 

Picture  4.  Still  dark  and  very  rough ;  the  men  toiling  at  the  oar ;  since 
dusk  they  had  rowed;  now  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  yet  had  gained 
but  about  four  miles ;  the  disciples  see  now  a  human  form  walking  on  the 
water;  stepping  f^m  crest  to  crest,  it  draws  nearer;  comes  close  by  the  ship, 
and  seems  to  be  going  past;  all  the  distiples  see  it ;  the  rowing  ceases ;  they 
are  troubled  and  cry  out  for  feei ;  it  is  a  spirit,  say  they ;  the  being  which 
so  affirights  them  speaks ;  they  listen  with  earnestness  and  fear ;  a  well  known 
roice  says,  ^*  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid.** 

Hcture5.  Christ  on  the  water;  the  wind  boisterous;  the  waves  rough, 
high,  and  broken ;  Peter  by  the  side  of  the  boat  crying  out.  Lord  if  it  be  thou 
bid  me  come  to  thee  on  the  water ;  Jesus  says,  come ;  Peter  gets  over  the  side 
of  the  ship,  walks  on  the  water ;  the  vmid  boisterous ;  the  waves  break ;  he 
ftels  afraid;  he  begins  to  sink  and  cries  out.  Lord  save  me.  Jesus  stretching 
out  his  hand,  says,  "  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  V* 

Picture  6.  Jesus  and  Peter  hand  in  hand  come  to  the  ship ;  the  disciples 
welcome  their  master;  the  wind  drops  at  once;  the  ship  is  found  at  the 
desired  place,  (Capernaum ;)  the  disciples  worship,  saying.  Of  a  truth  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God. 

III.    Application, 

1.  The  disciples  were  constrained  by  their  Master  to  get  into  th3  sbip, 
to  go  to  the  other  side ;  in  their  way,  though  short,  they  found  troubla  and 
danger,  for  the  wind  was  contrary  and  boisterous.  So,  in  passing  ovar  the 
sea  of  life,  we  may  often  find  the  way  of  duty  full  of  trouble. — 2  Tim.  iii.  12 
So  Daniel,  by  persevering  in  prayer,  found  himself  in  a  den  of  lions. 

2.  The  disciples  had  toiled  hard,  nine  long  hours  of  labor  had  passed, 
the  morning  was  come,  and  yet  they  had  only  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake 
(four  miles),  and  were  wet  and  weary ;  but  Christ  comes,  bidding  them  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  now  their  troubles  end.  So  in  the  voyage  of  life,  when  our 
troubles  are  greatest,  Christ  comes,  and  we  are  at  once  delivered.— P«.  xxxiv. 
19.  So  the  three  Hebrew  children  were  hindered  in  their  duties  and  tried 
by  fire»  but  Christ  appeared^  and  they  were  miraculously  delivered. 

3.  The  disciples  seeing  what  was  done  worshipped  the  Saviour,  and 
acknowledged  him  as  Grod.  So,  when  delivered  or  blessed,  we  should  culti- 
vate a  grateful  spirit  of  adoration  and  praise.—- P«.  cvii.  8.  When  the 
Israelitea  were  saved  from  Pharoah,  at  the  Ked  Sea,  they  sang  a  song  of 
praise. 


BIVALKY. 


Wi  sfaonld  Barer  pit  our  pupUt  in  contrast  with  one  another ;  our  com- 
parison should  rather  be  between  what  the  pupil  has  been,  and  what  he  is, 
than  bet¥reen  wfaift  he  U,  nd  what  anybody  else  is  not.    With  this  precaution 
j^^0a  mmy  hopB  to  8eB  oUUKn  grow  op  in  real  friendship  together,  and  to 
loarmse  the  sum  oftbm  happiness  by  mutual  sympatihy* — EdgeioortH. 
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beginning  at  no  stated  time  whatever,  many  statements,  excuses,  and  argn* 
ments  were  ad\ranced,  snch  as  the  late  hour  of  rising  in  poor  families,  the 
difficulty  of  both  teachers  and  children  in  reference  to  Sunday  dresses  and 
breakfast,  the  variation  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  the  changes  of  weather. 
These  circumstances  were  all  carefully  considered,  an  amicable  discussion 
ensued,  and  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  commence  the  morning 
school  in  future  at  half-past  nine  on  the  Sabbath  day,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  teachers  then  all  engaged  to  be  punctual  in  their  attendance, 
and  to  use  their  best  eflforts  to  obtain  similar  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars.  This  resolution  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  was  carried  out  with 
much  spirit.  The  result  was,  that  the  early  morning  attendance  increased 
at  once  full  three -fold,  and  the  average  amounted  to  170.  Nor  was  this  a 
mere  temporary  improvement,  but  it  has  happily  continued  ever  since.  My 
advice  then  is,  let  all  our  town  Sunday  schools,  which  present  the  serious 
defect  complained  of,  commence  their  proceedings  exactly  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
City  of  London,  Observer. 

AN  EASTERN   LESSON. 

There  is  an  Eastern  story  of  a  boy  having  challenged  his  teacher  to  prove 
to  him  the  existence  of  a  God  by  working  a  miracle.  The  teacher,  who  was 
a  priest,  procured  a  large  vessel  filled  with  earth,  in  which  he  deposited  a 
kernel,  in  the  boy's  presence,  and  bade  him  pay  attention.  In  the  place 
where  the  kernel  was  put,  a  green  shoot  soon  appeared,  the  shoot  became  a 
stem,  the  stem  put  forth  leaves  and  branches,  which  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  apartment.  It  then  budded  with  blossoms,  which,  dropping  off,  left 
golden  fruits  in  their  place,  and  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  there  appeared 
a  noble  tree  in  the  place  of  the  little  seed.  The  youth,  overcome  with  amaze- 
ment, exclaimed,  *'  Now  I  know  there  is  a  God,  for  I  have  seen  his  power  T* 
The  priest  smiled  at  him,  and  said,  '^  Simple  child,  do  you  only  now  believe? 
Does  not  what  you  have  just  seen  take  place  in  innumerable  instances,  year 
after  year,  only  by  a  slower  process  f  But  is  it  the  less  wonderful  on  that 
account  ?" 

Now  we,  my  friends,  are  but  too  often  like  such  simple  children.  Suppose, 
at  rising  in  the  morning,  we  found  a  loaf  added  to  our  stores,  which  we  could 
be  certain  that  neither  we  nor  any  other  human  being  had  put  there,  we  should 
then  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  Lord  had  sent  it.  Yet  we  actually 
find  such  a  loaf  every  morning  added  to  our  provisions,  and  it  is  equally  plain 
that  God  has  been  the  bearer ;  but  because  he  has  sent  it  in  a  less  direct  and 
extraordinary  manner,  namely,  by  strengthening  our  own  powers,  and 
blessing  our  labor  to  obtain  it,  and  because  this  is  the  ordinary  case,  and  what 
is  taking  place  all  the  world  over,  therefore — how  unreasonable  such  a 
therefore  may  be — we  find  it  difficult  to  realise  in  it  his  goodness,  his  provi- 
dence, and  himself.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  supposing  he  were  to  manifest 
himself  in  any  wondrous  manner,  so  as  to  compel  us  to  exclaim, ''  This  is 
indeed  a  marvellous  interposition  of  God !"  yet,  let  any  such  manifestation 
only  become  continual,  and  it  will  be  no  longer  accounted  marvellous ;  yea, 
it  will  be  well  if  it  do  not  cease  to  be  regarded  even  as  divine.    The  manna 
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her  bowl,  and,  without  percei?iDg  me,  caoght  the  cbild*s  hand  to  enforce  his 
bmtal  authority. 

Stepping  forward,  I  laid  my  hand  rather  suddenly  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
turned,  gazed  at  me  with  a  half  stupid  stare,  and  muttered,  "  He'd  see  if  hia 
children  couldn't  be  made  to  mind — have  'em  lying  a-bed  all  day" — and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  intoxicated  man  left  the  room. 

Little  Emma  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow,  and  sobbed  with  shame  and  grief. 

I  sat  down  by  her  side,  took  her  hand,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her ;  the  mother 
wiped  a  few  tears  from  her  own  cheek,  seated  herself,  and  drew  her  little  boy 
to  her  lap.  We  talked  of  sickness  and  of  the  Saviour,  of  living  and  of  dying, 
of  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  earth,  and  the  blessed  rest  of  heaven. 

Emma  was  a  Christian.  From  her  mother's  instructions,  and  the  hind  and 
faithful  labors  of  her  Sunday  school  teacher^  she  had  learned  of  the  Saviour, 
and  been  able  to  believe  in  him  and  to  love  him.  Poor  child !— happy  child, 
rather.  She  was  soon  to  go  home  ;  soon  to  see  Him,  whom,  not  having  seen« 
she  had  loved.  With  a  frail  constitution,  she  had  never  enjoyed  the  health 
and  buoyancy  that  give  joy  to  childhood.  Could  she  have  been  tenderly 
oared  for,  nursed  and  favored,  she  might  have  lived,  blessed  and  a  blessing. 
But  want  and  exposure  had  nourished  disease,  and  aggravated  every 
premonition  of  her  early  decline.  O,  how  like  a  canker  it  had  eaten  into  her 
mother's  heart,  as  day  by  day,  and  month  by  month,  she  had  watched  her 
tender  lamb,  chilled  and  shivering  beneath  the  storms  of  life,  from  which  she 
had  no  power  to  shelter  or  protect  her,  and  knew  that  she  was  wasting  away 
and  sinking  into  the  grave  I  And  the  father — what  shall  we  say  of  the 
father?    God  forgive  him. 

No  matter,  it  was  all  right.  Emma  said  it  was.  She  would  be  with  the 
angels  soon  ;  and  she  knew  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  her  poor  mother  would 
come  too.  And  her  father — O,  if  she  could  only  think  that  he  would  come 
also  ?  That  was  the  only  thorn  in  her  dying  pillow.  She  scarcely  thought  of 
death.  Of  earth  she  thought,  and  did  not  grieve  that  she  was  to  leave  the 
sorrows  she  had  tasted  so  bitterly.  Of  heaven  she  thought,  where  the  rivers 
of  life  gently  flow,  and  the  Grood  Shepherd  leads  his  flock  ;  that  was  her  home, 
and  she  hasted  to  it. 

Three  evenings  after,  I  called  again*  It  was  just  at  sunset.  Emma  was 
about  to  take  her  departure.  Her  mother  had  raised  her  up  in  the  bed  a  little. 
She  smiled  as  if  some  good  news  had  been  told  her,  or  as  one  might,  who,  in 
the  glee  of  childhood,  was  going  out  with  playmates  for  a  run  in  the  green 
fields,  or  to  gather  flowers  in  the  wood. 

How  she  talked  of  heaven,  and  the  angels,  and  of  the  Saviour,  her  Saviour ! 
— wondered  if  they  would  know  her  when  she  got  there,  and  if  she  should 
see  her  little  brother  that  died  last  spring,  and  that  she  had  mourned  for  so 
much !— how  sweet  the  music  of  golden  harps  would  be,  and  how  beautiful 
the  green  fields,  and  the  bright  fiowers,  and  the  crystal  waters ! 

'*  And  O,  mother,  you  must  come  soon.  You  will,  won't  you  ?  I  shall 
want  to  have  you  with  me,  so  much ;"  said  the  child,  in  the  transport  of  her 
joy.  Her  mother  covered  her  face  and  answered  only  with  tears.  *'  And 
father,"  she  added,  as  a  cloud  passed  for  a  moment  over  the  sunlight  of 
her  vision ; — '*  J  think  poor  father  will  come  too.    I  want  him  to  come. — And 
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THE  MUSICAL  SCALE  OF  ALL  NATIONS  AND  OF  ALL  TIMES. 


In  his  recent  lectures  at  Alders^ate  Street, 
Mr.  Curwen  spoke  on  this  subject  in  the 
following  manner :— "  Allow  me  to  lay  be- 
fore you  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
music  itself— of  music  considered  apart  from 


crotchet,  and  quaver,  flat,  and  sharp,  Hul- 
lah,  Mainzer,  and  others  had  never  been 
heard  of.  When  these  principles  have  been 
thoroughly  understood,  you  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  among  the  diflFerent  methods 
both  of  teaching  and  writing  of  vocal  music. 

"  You  know  what  is  the  difference  between 
•high'  and  'low*  in  music.  The  squeak  is 
high,  the  growl  is  low.  Between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  sounds  which  the  human  ear 
can  appreciate,  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  sounds  may  be  produced.  But  how, 
out  of  this  vast  chaos  of  possible  sounds,  are 
the  distinct  and  choice  notes  of  a  tune  to 
start  into  life  and  power  ?  The  question  is 
easily  answered.  Before  a  tune  can  be 
created,  a  certain  sound,  whether  liigh  or 
low  in  pitch,  must  be  chosen  and  fixed  as 
the  KEY  note  (sometimes  called  the  govern- 
ing note, -and  in  books  of  science  the  tonic) 
of  the  coming  tune.  Immediately,  accord- 
ing to  those  laws  of  nature  by  which  God 
has  tuned  our  ears  and  souls,  six  other  notes 
spring  forth,  at  measured  distances  from 
the  key  note,  claiming  the  sole  right  of 
attendance  upon  it. 

**  The  common  human  ear  throughout  the 
world  is  pleased  when  these  sounds  attend 
that  key  note,  and  is  displeased  when  other 
sounds,  not  holding  the  same  relation  to  the 
key  note,  and  not  standing  at  precisely  the 
same  relative  pitch,  are  used  in  their  stead. 
The  uncultivated  ear  would  not  be  able  to 
tell  exactly  ichere  the  defect  lay,  in  the  latter 
case,  but  would  be  distinctly  and  painfullv 
conscious  of  it,  and  would  promptly  mark 
the  difference  between  the  accurate  singer 
and  the  inaccurate,  between  the  singer  in 
tune  and  the  singer  out  of  tune. 

"  This  distinct  arrangement  of  six  soimds 
around  a  key  note  is    called  the  musical 
*  scale.*     It  may  be  high  in   pitch  in  one 
tune,  and  low  in  another,  but  the  relative 
position  of   its  notes  remains   unchanged. 
Those  notes  may  be  reproduced  in  replicates 
or  'octaves'  of  higher  or  lower  pitch,  but 
they  still  retain  the  same  relation.     Transi- 
tion, or  'modulation,'  as  it  is  called,  may 
change  the  key  note  in  the  course  of  a  tune, 
but  the  new  key  note  governs  its  dependants 
exactly  as  the  old  one  did.    Every  apparent 
exception  only  proves  the  rule.     This  one 
5cale  is  the  foundation  of  all  music.     Some 
speak  of  this  scale  as   though  it  were  of 
human  invention ;  but  if  so,  how  is  it  that 
every    newly    discovered    nation    is    found 
either  using  it  (if  thev  are  musical  at  all)  or 
possessed  of  ears  which  readily  approve  it  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  Chinese  or  Indians  have 
not    'invented*    some    other    scale?     The 
tnitb  fSf—somo  of  these  nations  do  omit  a 


a  note  or  two,  but  they  do  not  alter  the  rest ; 
and,  when  the  question  is  fairly  examined, 
it  is  found  the  omissions  were  caused  by 
their  rude  and  incomplete  instrimients 
rather  than  by  defective  ears.  Again,  let 
me  ask,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  of  whose  musical  notation 
there  is  not  a  remnant  which  we  can  imder- 
stand,  or  from  which  we  could  have  copied ; 
how  is  it  that  we  learn,  from  their  philoso- 
phical treatises,  that  the  scale  which  the 
people  used  was  the  same  as  oursf  Could 
not  that  refined  people  have  'invented' 
something  better  ? !  Are  we  not  right,  then, 
in  calling  it  the  scale  of  all  nations  and  of 
all  times, — the  scale  to  which  the  ear  and 
soul  of  man  are  tuned  by  the  all-wise  Crea- 
tor 1 

"When  we  examine  its  structure  more 
closely,  we  find  other  proofs  that  it  comes 
from  the  hand  of  God.  Like  man^'  of  his 
works, — the  rainbow,  for  instance,  it  seems 
to  the  careless  obsers'er  irregular,  but  dis- 
closes a  beautiful  harmonv  and  purpose  to 
him  who  is  more  thoughtful.  The  distance 
in  pitch  between  the  notes  of  this  scale  is 
not,  in  any  two  cases,  precisely  the  same.  I 
must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Crotch's  'Elements' 
and  Col.  Thompson's  'Exercises,*  for  a 
nialhematical  description  of  the  scale.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  the  best  proximate 
measurement  of  .the  scale  in  plain  figures,  is 
that  which  divides  it  into  fifty-three  degrees. 
If  you  will  allow  the  sol-fa  syllables  to  repre- 
sent its  notes  (doii;  always  'standing  for  the 
key  note,  at  whatever  pitch),  the  number 
of  such  degrees  between;  each  may  be  set 
forth  by  the  figures  at  the  side.  Why  the 
scale  of  music,  found  most  acceptable  to 
human  ears,  should  be  thus 
curiously  and  delicately  formed, 
and  why  it  does  not  exhibit  a 
greater  apparent  uniformity,  we 
;  cannot  tell.  It  is  an  'ultimate 
fact'  of  philosophy,  like  the 
structure  of  the  rainbow.  We 
must  take  it  as  it  is,  and  re- 
verently study  the  laws  of  its 
structure.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
I  division  of  the  spectrum  into 
;  seven  colours  bore  some  analogy 
to  these  seven  notes;  and  Mr. 
j  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  has  cstab- 
I  lished,  in  a  large  work  recently 
■  published,  a  clear  relationship 
'  between  the  principles  of  beauty 
in  the  human  form  and  certain 
BAY  '  angles  founded  on  the  proportions 
I  of  the  musical  scale.  Doubtless 
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there  are  in  the  various  depart 
ments  of  nature  certain  uniting 
principles — certain  secret  affini- 
ties of  things  which  shall  prove 

them  all  to  have  sprung  from  one  creating 

hand. 


you  then  mark  thf  mental  effect  of  soin« 
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THB  OLD    STORY  BOOK. 

Some  years  ago,  when  on  a  summer  excursion,  I  stopped  for  a  few  days 
with  a  friend  who  kept  a  boarding-school  for  girls.  While  there,  I  was  in- 
vited to  preach  for  the  minister  of  the  place.  Two  of  the  boarding-school 
girls,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made,  went  to  the  lecture,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  roe.  I  read,  as  the  foundation  of  the  lecture,  Ezekiers  description  of 
the  valley  of  vision,  the  dry  bones  rising  up  suddenly  to  life.  On  our  return, 
one  of  the  girls  said  to  me,  **  AVhat  a  wonderful  story  that  was  you  told  us ! 
Can  it  be  true  ?" 

1  assured  them  it  was  a  true  story,  but  they  could  hardly  believe  it,  and 
wondered  where  I  got  it.  I  told  them  that  I  found  it  in  an  old  book  that  was 
full  of  the  most  interesting  stories  I  had  ever  seen. 

•*  O,"  said  they,  **  it  must  be  a  wonderfully  interesting  book !  How  we 
should  like  to  read  it  V* 

'*  Well,"  I  replied,  "  you  may  read  it  if  you  like,  for  it  is  a  very  common 
book,  and  you  may  find  a  copy  of  it  in  almost  every  house." 

"  O,  the  Bible  I  the  Bible  I"  they  both  exclaimed. 

*'  But  how  is  it,"  I  inquired,  *'  if  it  is  in  the  Bible,  that  you  never  heard  of 
it  before  ?    Did  you  never  read  the  Bible  through  ?" 

**  Read  the  Bible  through  I"  exclaimed  the  eldest,  a  sprightly  girl  of  14  or 
15,  "  why,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing !" 

I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me,  that  she  would  have  been  much 
wiser  if  she  had  not  only  thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  had  actually  done  it 
many  times  over.  And  I  should  be  very  much  mortified  if  one  of  my  children 
should  hear  a  Bible  story  related,  and  not  know  where  it  came  from*  But 
the  only  way  you  can  guard  against  thus  exposing  your  ignorance  is,  to  read 
the  Bible  through  in  course,  A  great  many  children  read  the  Bible  only  by 
snatches.  They  take  it  up  and  read  a  little  here  or  a  little  there,  but  never 
read  a  single  book  through.  But  in  this  way  they  can  never  know  what  the 
Bible  contains.  If  you  were  away  from  homeland  your  father  should  write 
you  a  letter,  would  you  be  satisfied  to  read  a  line  or  two  here,  and  a  sentence 
there,  and  then  throw  it  aside  ?  If  you  should  do  so,  you  might  miss  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  letter.  Perhaps  he  has  informed  you  that  he  is  coming 
to  take  you  home,  and  is  giving  you  directions  what  to  do,  in  order  to  be 
ready ;  but  you  do  not  see  these  directions,  and  so  you  will  not  be  ready  when 
he  comes.  The  Bible  is  a  communication  from  your  Father  in  heaven  in 
which  he  gives  you  directions  how  to  be  ready  when  he  shall  come  to  take 
you  home.  But  if  you  miss  these,  and  are  not  ready  when  he  comes,  you 
will  lose  that  blessed  home  in  the  heavens  which  he  has  prepared  for  his 
children. 

There  are  many  children  who  have  undertaken  to  read  the  Bible  through 

by  course  once  a-year.    I  am  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  who  has  read  it 

-^throagh  ten  times,  once  before  she  was  eight  years  old ;  and  nine  times  since, 

-reading  it  through  every  year  for  five  or  six  years  in  succession.    If  any  of 

hfmden  would  like  to  join  the  band  of  Bible  readers,  on  the  plan  of  reading 

trough  once  a-year,  we  will  put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  it.    If  you  read 

"  in  the  Old  Testament,  every  morning,  and  one  in  the  Kew 

'^^^^  eveninf: ;  and  after  completing  tbe'S*wT«aVwtkftiv\^tt^^t, 
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night  in  Jeremiah,  Lamentitioiif ,  and  Esekiel,  with  two  Psalms  extra  on  the 
Sabbath,  you  will  complete  the  whole  Bible  in  a  year.  And  I  can  assure  you,  that 
besides  securing  a  treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  you  will  say,  after  you 
have  read  it  once,  that  it  is  the  most  interesting  book  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  history  of  equal  interest  with  the  Bible  histories ;  for  in  them  you  see  the 
hand  of  God,  tracing  out  some  grand  design  ;  and  you  have  God^s  word  for 
its  truth.  There  is  no  romance  equal  to  the  true  stories  of  Joseph,  Ruth,  and 
Esther.  There  are  no  fables  of  equal  interest  with  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  no  other  poetry  like  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  songs  of 
Moaea  and  David.  There  is  no  rhetoric  that  equals  the  sublime  strains  of 
Isaiah.  There  are  no  wonders  of  science  equal  to  the  deep  mysteries  of  re* 
vealed  truth.  The  Bible  is  full  of  the  "  seeds  of  things."  It  is  the  foundation 
of  all  true  knowledge — the  basis  of  all  wisdom.  It  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant 
of  it,  whatever  else  you  may  know.  And  the  more  you  read  it,  the  more 
deeply  will  you  become  interested  in  it.  If  you  read  an  entertaining  book  of 
man^s  production  once  you  are  satisfied.  You  seldom  desire  to  look  into  it 
again.  But  every  time  you  read  the  Book  of  God  you  see  new  beauties,  and 
behold  new  wonders  ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  increasingly  true,  if  you 
live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and  read  it  every  day.  It  is  like  a  mine  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  covered  over  with  iron  and  brass — these 
heavy  metals,  the  most  necessary  to  man*s  use,  lying  on  the  surface ;  the  silver 
and  gold,  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  very  useful,  lying  next  below  ;  and 
then  as  you  dig  deep  into  the  mine,  every  new  vein  you  open  discovers  rubieS| 
and  diamonds,  and  precious  stones,  of  surpassing  excellence  and  surprisioff 
beauty. — Presbyterian. 

TH£  BLtNI>  BOT  AND  HIS  BIBLB. 

A^f  interesting  little  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  became  the  subject  of 
converting  g^race,  and  was  very  desirous  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible  with  raised 
letters^  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  he 
learned  to  run  his  fingers  along  the  page,  and  to  read  with  ease  and  propriety. 
The  highest  object  of  hb  wishes  seemed  now  to  be  to  possess  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Bible  for  the  blind,  which  consists  of  several  large  volumes.  His 
parents  were  unable  to  buy  one,  but  his  pastor  obtained  one  from  a  benevolent 
society.  It  was  in  several  volumes.  Not  long  after  the  little  boy  received 
the  books  his  pious  mother  saw  him  retire  to  the  room  where  they  were  kept, 
and  she  stepped  softly  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  would  do.  And  why,  do 
you  think,  did  the  dear  little  boy  go  alone  to  his  room  ?  His  mother  saw 
him  kneeling  by  the  side  of  those  precious  volumes,  and  lifting  up  his  hands 
in  prayer,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  blessed  gift  of  his  holy  Word.  He 
then  rose  from  his  knees,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  volumes  in  hb  arms, 
hugged  and  kissed  it,  and  then  laid  it  on  one  side,  and  proceeded  to  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  he  had,  in  thb  simple  but  pleasing  manner,  signified  hb  love 
for  each  of  those  blessed  volumes,  which,  through  the  medium  of  touch,  had 
spread  before  hb  mind  the  wonders  and  the  glories  of  God's  revelation  to  man. 

«  The  sUtutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart.     More  are  they  to 
be  desired  than  gold,  yea  than  much  fine  gold ;  sweeter  sAso  lYvaxv  Yxoii^^^  ^\i^ 
the  htfDcjT'Cowb,  *' 


as 
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fS'^t  General  3SUa}Ker. 


HUMAN    CREDULITY    AND 

WEAKNESS. 
Man  U  an  embodied  paradox,  a 
bundle  of  contradictions ;  and  as  some 
set-off  against  the  marvellous  things 
he  has  done,  we  might  fairly  adduce 
the  monstrous  things  he  has  believed. 
Who  could  have  supposed  that  Johanna 
Southcote,  could  have  gained  numerous 
and  wealthy  proselytes,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  an  era  of  general 
illumination,  and  in  the  first  metropolis 
of  the  world?  I  answer,  none  but 
philosophers,  whose  creed  it  is  not  to 
wonder  at  anything,  nil  admirari,  when 
the  folly  of  mankind  is  the  subject. 
The  more  gross  the  fraud,  the  more 
glibly  will  it  go  down,  and  the  more 
greedily  will  it  be  swallowed,  since 
folly  will  always  find  faith  where- 
ver impostors  will  find  impudence. — 
CoUons  Lacon, 

UNIVERSAL  BROTHERHOOD. 

Every  society  whereof  we  are  a  part, 
everything  with  which  we  have  any  tie 
or  commerce,  on  which  we  have  any 
influence,  or  which  may  work  on  us, 
and  whose  different  state  is  able  to  alter 
the  disposition   of  our  souls,  are  the 
towns  wherein  we  pass  away  the  time 
of  our  pilgrimage,  since  in  those  our 
souls    find  employment    and    repose. 
Thus   the    whole  world  is   our  city, 
because  we,  as  inhabitants  of  it,  have  a 
certain  tie  with  all  men,  from  whom  we 
Bometimes  receive  profit,  and  sometimes 
loss.     The  Dutch  drive  a   trade  with 
those  of  Japan,  we  with  the  Dutch  ; 
and  so  we  also  have  a  commerce  with 
those  people  who  inhabit  the  furthest 
parts  of  the  world ;  because  the  ad- 
vantages the  Dutch  draw  thence,  afford 
the    means    either    to    help    or    in- 
commode  os.     The  like  may  be  0«id 


of  all  other  nations;  they  all  are 
fastened  to  us  some  way  or  other,  they 
are  all  links  of  that  chain  which  ties  all 
mankind  together,  by  that  reciprocal 
need  we  all  have  one  of  another. — 
Porintyal  Moral  Euai/s, 

TWO  WAYS  OF  TELLING  THE 
SAME  STORY. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Sheridan,  is  the  following  anecdote 
of  Dr.  Johnson  : — "  The  day  before 
Johnson  died,  a  friend  of  his  sent  a 
man  to  assist  the  person  who  was 
already  in  attendance  in  sitting  up  with 
him.  The  next  dav  his  friend  called, 
and  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  person 
he  sent  had  been  vigilant  and  active  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Johnson, 
with  a  wonderful  gleam  of  his  wonted 
forcible  manner,  replied,  *Why,  Sir, 
the  fellow  had  the  vigilance  of  a 
(fortfiottfe,  and  the  activity  of  a  tumapit 
the  first  time  he  is  put  into  the  wheel.'* 
In  Boswell's  Life  qf  Johnton,  the  same 
story  is  thus  differently  recorded :— '*  A 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before, 
was  employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with 
him.  Being  asked  next  morning  how 
he  liked  his  attendant,  his  answer  was, 
'Not  at  all.  Sir,  the  fellow's  an  idiot^ 
he  is  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  when 
first  put  into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy 
as  a  dormouse*'* ' 

DEATH-BEDS. 

'  In  the  article  of  death,'  says  the 
Rev.  James  Dore,  *  the  righteous  have 
glorious  prerogatives.  The  truth  of 
this  principle  is  generally  admitted. 
We  do  not  hear  men  exclaiming,  *'  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  phUoiopherr 
in  whatever  terms  they  express  their 
admiration  of  his  talents,  his  experi- 
ments, and  his  diacoveries;  or>  ''Let 
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me  die  the  death  of  the  warrior  /"  with 
whatever  ardour  they  celebrate  his 
martial  rirtues,  and  his  military  achieve- 
ments ;  or,  '*  Let  me  die  the  death 
0/  the  Btatuman  r  whatever  encomium 
they  may  be  disposed  to  pass  on  his 
political  abilities.  No,— their  language 
is,  ''Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righieatu,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
his. 


f»> 


THE  FRENCHMAN  AND  THE 
TURNKEY. 

A  Frenchman,  vrho  had  been  for 
several  years  confined  for  debt  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  found  himself  so  much  at 
home  within  the  walls,  and  was  withal 
so  harmless  and  inoffensive  a  character, 
that  the  jailor  occasionally  permitted 
him  to  recreate  himself  by  spending  his 
evenings  abroad,  without  apprehension 
of  the  forfeiture  of  his  verbal  engage- 
ment.    His  little  earnings,  as  jack-of- 
all-trades,  enabled  him  to  form  several 
pothouse  connexions,  and  these  led  him, 
by  degrees,  to  be  less  and  less  punctual 
in  his  return  at  the  appointed  hour 
of  nine.     '*ril  tell   you  what  it  is, 
Mounseer,"  at  length  smd  the  jailor  to 
him,  "  you  are  a  good  fellow,  but  I  am 
afraid   you    have  lately  got  into  bad 
company ;  and  I  tell  you  once  for  all, 
that  if  you  do  not  keep  better  hours, 
and  come  back  in  good  time,  I  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  locking  you  out 
altogether. 


♦» 


A  MONSTER  LIBRARY. 

A  large  library  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  frightens  him  who  contemplates 
it.  Two  hundred  thousand  volumes 
are  calculated  to  discourage  a  man  who 
is  tempted  to  print.  But  unfortunately 
he  says  to  himself,  The  greater  part  of 
these  authors  are  not  read,  but  I  may 
be.  He  compares  himself  to  a  drop  of 
water  which  complained  of  being  lost 
and  unknown  in  the  ocean;  a  genius 


took  pity  on  it,  and  caused  an  oyster  to 
swallow  it.  It  became  the  most  beau- 
tiful pearl  of  the  East,  and  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  throne  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  Those  who  are  but  compilers, 
imitators,  petty  verbal  critics — in  short, 
those  on  whom  some  good  genius  haa 
not  taken  pity,  will  remain  for  ever 
drops  of  water.  But  our  hero  fags  in 
his  garret  with  the  hope  of  becoming 
the  pearl. 

PITY  AND  HATRED. 

There  is  this  difference  between  hatred 
and  pity  ;  pity  is  a  thing  often  avowed, 
seldom  felt;  hatred  is  a  thing  often 
felt,  seldom  avowed. — CoUon*$  Lacon, 

CHEERFULNESS. 

Cheerfulness  is  like  music  to  the 
soul:  it  excites  to  duty,  it  oils  the 
wheels  of  aflfection ;  makes  duties  light, 
and  religion  rides  swiftly  on  the  wings 
of  delight. 

HUMANITY  OF  CAESAR. 

Julius  Csesar  was  not  more  eminent 
for  his  valour  in  overcoming  his  ene- 
mies, than  for  his  humane  efforts  in 
reconciling  and  attaching  them  to  his 
dominion.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
he  rode  to  and  fro,  calling  vehemently 
out,  '*  Spare,  spare  the  citizens!"  Nor 
were  any  killed,  but  such  as  obstinately 
refused  to  accept  life.  After  the  battle, 
be  gave  every  man,  on  his  own  side, 
leave  to  save  any  of  the  opposite  from 
the  list  of  proscription ;  and  at  no  long 
time  after  he  issued  an  edict,  permitting 
all  whom  he  bad  not  yet  pardoned,  to 
return  in  peace  to  Italy,  to  enjoy  their 
estates  and  honours*  It  was  a  common 
saying  of  Csesar,  that  no  music  was  so 
charming  to  his  ears  as  the  requests  of 
his  friends,  and  the  supplications  of 
those  in  want  of  h»  wwiUxic^* 
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MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 

The  mV'^^***  which  Christ  wrought 
were  not  jodicial  but  beneficial  to  man- 
kind t  Moees'  miracles  were  at  great 
judgments  as  wonders;  but  Christ's 
miracles  were  salubriouB  and  healing. — 

AN  ATHEIST  QUIETING  HIS 
CONSCIENCE. 

An  Atheist  being  asked  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity,  '*  how  he  could 
quiet  his  oonKience  in  so  desperate  a 
staler*  replied,  **  As  much  I  am  aston- 
ished as  yourself,  that  believing  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  true,  you  can 
quiet  your  conscience  in  living  so  much 
like  the  world.  Did  I  believe  what  you 
profess,  I  should  think  no  care,  no  dili- 
gence, no  zeal  enough.'*  Alas!  that 
there  should  still,  by  Christians,  be 
much  cause  given  for  the  astonishment 
ofAtheisUr 

UNDERTAKINGS. 

'Tis  easier  to  undertake  than  to  re- 
tract, especially  in  momentous  affairs. 
Good|  excellent  is  the  advice  of  the  poet 
Shenstone:  "Whatever  situation  in  life 
you  ever  wish  or  propose  for  yourself, 
acquire  a  clear  and  lucid  idea  of  the 
ina>nTeiuences  attending  it 


f» 


HABIT. 

iFntpmai  repetitions  in  every  thing 
ijitrodnoe  halnt ;  and  habit  in  its  effects 
is  assimilated  to  instinct.  Fortunately 
it  is  common  to  every  thing  we  practise, 
wttlK>«t  exception.  Its  incalculable  ad- 
vantages are  equally  the  property  of 
the  nnleamed  and  the  learned,  of  the 
mere  peasant  and  the  accomplished 
wAaHat.  Habit  is,  as  it  were,  instan* 
taneons  ta  its  operations  $  but  the  in- 
troduction of  habit  is  frequently  slow 
and  difltoilt.  Fadlities  are  the  result 
afjnach  pnctiefy  and  may  haya  been 


acquired  by  much  application  and  la^ 
bour;  although,  after  perfection  is 
attained,  we  may  forget  the  slow  stages 
of  gradual  improvement,  and  censure 
those  who  are  not  so  expert  as  our- 
selves.— Cogan*9  Ethical  Questions, 

POSSESSION  OF  TRUTH. 

He  who  possesses  truth  inwardly  is 
stronger  than  he  who  only  possesses  its 
outward  form.  The  internal  power 
of  truth  b  that  which  impels  to 
consistency  in  action,  but  the  external 
form  b  that  upon  which  no  one  can 
place  reliance. 

"THE  SONS  OF  GOD." 

An  individual,  says  a  missionary, 
employed  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  at  a  station  where  I  resided, 
on  arriving  at  the  passage,  "Now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God  I"  etc.,  (1  John 
iii.  2,")  came  running  to  me  in  great 
haste,  exclaiming,  *'No,  no,  it  is  too 
much ;  allow  me  to  render  it,  **  Now 
are  we  permitted  to  kiss  his  feet"  A 
simple  and  beautiful  representation  of 
those  feelings  with  which  Christians 
should  ever  contemplate  the  dignity  of 
their  character  and  the  honor  conferred 
on  them. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 

The  nation  that  justly  values  its 
laboring  population,  will  encourage 
associations  of  mind,  community  of 
thought,  ennoblement  of  nature;  it 
will  develop  an  anti-silent  system, 
and  by  frequent  contact  with  purity, 
invest  its  people  with  a  knowledge  of 
all  that  is  good  and  great,  in  the  visible 
firmament  above,  the  teeming  earth 
around,  and  the  emboweled  treasures 
below ;  it  will  exhibit  to  its  humblest 
member  true  generosity  of  mind,  giving, 
but  not  parting  with,  the  germs  of 
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lapienoe  and  trnth ;  ever  reflecting  but 
loemg  none  of  its  light  of  intelligence. 
HudMtm*i  ffi$iory  of  AdiuM  Education, 

HYPOCRITES  INACCESSIBLE. 

President  Edwards  remarks,  as  the 
result  of  long  and  close  observation, 
that,  of  all  sinners,  nncomferttd  pro- 
/mors  of  religion  are  the  most  hopeleu. 
In  his  account  of  the  great  New 
England  revival,  in  which  he  labored 
ver3r  extensively,  he  states,  that  whilst 
such  immense  multitudes,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  sll  ages  and  conditions  in 
life  were  powerfully  vnx>ught  upon,  and 
driven  to  seek  refuge  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  wieoiweriedprqftttors  stood  alone 
unmoved. 


«« 


THE  ETON  SCHOLARS. 
They  read  their  newspapers  with 
a  keen  relish,  canvassed  debates,  and 
criticized  speeches ;  ^  and  although,  in 
tkeir  debajdng  society,  which  had  been 
iostitated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
eentury,  discussion  on  topics  of  the 
day  was  prohibited,  itill,  by  fixing  on 
periods  of  our  history,  when  affairs 
were  analogous  to  the  present,  many  a 
youthful  orator  contrived  very  effectively 
to  reply  to  Lord  John,  or  to  reftite  the 
(sUadea  of  his  ivrnW^Ditntoli't  Ow. 

GOOD  SENSE  AND  LEARNING. 

He  that  wants  good  sense  is  unhappy 
in  having  learning,  for  he  has  thereby 
only  oiore  ways  of  exposing  himself; 
and  he  that  hath  sense,  knows  ihat 
iearning  is  not  knowledge,  but  rather 
the  ast  of  using  it.^7h/lsr 

FAME 
Is  Ml  nndettaker  that  pays  but  little 
sUentkm  to  the  living,  but  bedizens 
the  dead,  Aimishee  out  their  funerals, 
Mevrs  them  to  die  grave,  [and  erects 


"MEDICINES  FOR  THE  SOUL,'* 
Was  the  expressive  inscription  which  a 
king  of  Egypt  placed  over  the  door  of 
his  library.  It  belongs,  no  doubt,  to 
well-selected  books;  but  alas  I  how 
many  of  those  which  appear  in  the  pre- 
sent day  would  be  more  aptly  described 
as  Poisons  for  the  Soul  I 

HUMAN  PRIDE. 

If  a  proud  man  be  once  in  the  wrongs 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should 
ever  be  set  right  again.  He  is  placed 
above  the  reach  of  that  great  means  of 
amendment — reproqf*  And,  therefore, 
as  his  pride  led  him  into  a  mistake  at 
first,  so  will  it  be  sure  to  keep  him 
there,  and  to  harden  him  in  his  way 
against  whatever  wise  men  can  think 
or  say  of  him.-* ^p.  Atterbury. 

FLATTERY  AND  TRUTH. 
The  Egyptian  king,  Amasis,  had 
formerly  been  a  thief,  and  committed 
many  robberies;  of  which  being  ac- 
cused, and  still  denying  the  fact,  he 
was,  from  time  to  time,  carried  before 
the  oracle  of  the  place,  where  he  was 
sometimes  convicted,  and  as  often  ac- 
quitted. Wen  he  came,  afterwards,  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  slighted  and 
contemned  the  temples  of  those  gods 
who  had  acquitted  him^  abstained  from 
their  sacrifices,  and  never  conferred 
any  donations  on  them,  having  ex- 
perienced the  falsehood  of  their  oracles ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  being  well  per* 
suaded  of  the  veracity  of  those  deities, 
who  had  declared  him  a  thief,  he  paid 
great  respect  to  their  temples. 

MENTAL   DECREPITUDE. 

The    great    astronomer,    Sir    Isaac 

Newton,  lost  the  use  of  his  intellect 

before  the  animal  frame  was  arrested 

by  the  hand  of  death.    80  Vt  waa  ««A 


Uieir  tomUtone^/J— O^i^rV  Z^can,      of  $^  Mr,  Swiit«t>  ^StmX  \l«  ^tt^iv  "Wt^ 
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because  he  was  not  able  to  understand 
the  books  which  he  had  written  in  his 
younger  days.  Cornivus,  an  excellent 
orator  in  the  Augustine  age,  became  so 
forgetful  as  not  even  to  know  his  own 
name.  Simon  Toornay,  in  1202,  after 
he  had  outdone  all  at  Oxford  for 
learning,  at  last  grew  such  an  idiot,  as 
not  to  know  one  letter  from  another,  or 
one  thing  he  had  ever  done. 

GHOST  STORIES. 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  com- 
mon relations  of  ghosts  and  spectres  are 
generally  false,  says  Dean  Swift,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  opinion  held  that 
spirits  are  never  seen  by  more  than  one 
person  at  a  time ;  that  b  to  say,  that  it 
seldom  happens  to  above  one  person  in 
a  company  to  be  possessed  in  any  high 
degree  of  spleen  or  melancholy. 

A  GOLDEN  RULE. 

That  noble-minded  philanthropist, 
Howard,  had  a  rule  which  was  most 
fully  expounded  by  his  own  self-denying 
devotedness:— 'That  our  superfluities 
give  way  to  other  men's  convenience; 
that  our  conveniences  give  way  to  other 
men*8  necessities ;  and  that  even  our 
necessities  sometimes  give  way  to  other 
men's  extremities.' 

REFORM. 

Habitual  and  inveterate  evils  are  to 
be  cured  by  slow  alteratives,  and  not  by 
violent  remedies.  Of  this  the  Roman 
Emperor  Pertinax  will  be  a  lasting 
example.  "This  worthy  man  (says 
Dion  Cassius)  perished  by  endeavoring 
too  hastily  to  reform  all  the  evils  which 
infested  his  country/*  He  knew  not, 
it  seems,  though  otherwise  a  man  of 
very  great  knowledge,  that  it  is  not 
safe,  nor  indeed  possible,  to  effect  a 
reformation  in  too  many  matters  at 
once,    A  rule,  wlucb  if  it  holds  true  in 


private  life,  is  much  more  so  when  it  is 
applied  to  those  evils  which  affect  the 
public.  ^FteUUng. 

MINISTERS. 

A  minister  of  Christ  is  both  it  gra- 
nary, to  hold  the  corn,  and  a  steward, 
to  give  it  out ;  he,  then,  is  an  unfaithful 
servant  who  dealeth  not  out  bpuntifolly 
the  bread  of  life.— Pitrt/aii  Oem», 

CHRISTIAN  FORBEARANCE. 

Mr.  Kilpin,  of  Bedford,  father  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Kilpin,  of  Exeter,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  many  Christian  excel- 
lences. The  following  anecdote  is 
related  in  the  life  of  his  son,  in 
reference  to  his  Christian  forbearance : 
— Passing  up  the  street  one  evening,  a 
drunken  man  knocked  Mr.  Kilpin  down, 
and  rolled  him  into  the  gutter,  exclaim- 
ing, *<  That's  the  place  for  you,  John 
Bunyan!"  The  good  man  arose 
calmly,  and  returning  to  his  family, 
related  the  circumstance,  adding  that 
the  honor  of  bearing  such  a  name  had 
outweighed  the  insult. 

REASON. 

Reason  is  the  faculty  of  deducting 
things  unknown  from  principles  and 
positions,  already  known.  If  our 
reason,  that  sun  which  God  has  lighted 
up,  does  not  dispel  the  mists  and  fogs 
of  vice,  before  the  noon  of  life,  it  is 
generally  overcast  for  the  whole  day. 
There  u  no  reason,  without  its  contrary. 
There  is  no  test  of  the  truth  and  reason 
of  things,  like  that  which  has  along 
with  it  the  assent  of  universal  nature. 
Reason  works  by  communication,  and 
one  thought  kindles  another.  Appetite 
is  reason's  elder  brother,  and  being  a 
lad  of  a  stronger  growth,  generally  gets 
the  belter ;  and  our  will  is  nothing  but 
a  foot-ball,  which  they  kick  and  cuff 
about  at  pleasure. 
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A  CHURCHYARD  ENCOUNTER. 

Amioiater,  on  passing  through  his 
own  churchyard,  met  a  very  aged  man» 
to  whom  he  ohsenred, '  It  is  a  good  day.' 
The  oid  man  answered, '  I  never  saw  a 
bad  day  in  my  life- time/  At  hearing 
this,  the  minister  asked  him,  ^  How  it 
was  that  he,  who  appeared  to  be  so  old 
a  man,  had  never  seen  a  bad  day  V  To 
which  the  other  replied,  '  My  mind  is  so 
Bunk  into  the  will  of  God^  that  knowing 
His  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness, 
whatever  is  Hit  wUl  is  my  will.*  '  And 
what,'  said  the  minister,  '  if  God  was 
to  cast  yon  Into  hell,  would  you  be 
resigned  to  His  wiU  in  that  particular  ?' 
To  which  it  was  answered^  ^  God  hath 
given  me  two  long  arms, — the  arm  of 
faith  and  the  arm  of  hope^  and  was  the 
Lord  even  to  cast  me  into  hell,  I  would 
not  let  go  my  hold  of  Him.' 

TRINITY. 
There  was  once  a  converted  Indian, 
who  being  asked  if  he  believed  in  the 
Trinity,  said  he  did.  He  was  then 
laked  his  reason.  He  said  he  would 
answer  in  his  Indian  way.  '  We  go 
down  to  the  river  in  winter,  and  we  see 
it  covered  vrith  snow ;  we  dig  through 
the  snow,  and  we  come  to  the  ice ;  we 
chop  through  the  ice^  and  we  come  to 
the  water ; — snow  is  water,  ice  b  water, 
water  is  water,'  said  he;  'therefore  the 
three  are  one.' 

RASH  JUDGMENTS. 
Rash  judgments  being  always  at- 
tended by  ignorance,  and  want  of 
knowledge,  imply  a  manifest  injustice, 
and  a  presumptuous  usurpation  of  God's 
authority.  For  it  only  belongs  to 
troth  to  judge,  accordmg  to  what 
oar  Saviour  says  in  the  Gospel,  the 
Father  hath  given  all  judgment  to  his 
Son,  because  he     is  truth  itself;    so 


but  as  the  Son  gives  them  a  right 
thereunto,  by  enlightening  them  by  his 
truth;  and  to  undertake  to  judge  with- 
out knowing,  is  to  invert  God's  order, 
to  usurp  unjustly  the  function  of 
Jesui  Chritt,  and  exercise  it  in  a  manner 
essentially  contrary  to  his  eternal  Law : 
since  Christ  himself  is  not  the  judge  of 
men,  but  because  as  God  he  is  truth, 
and  as  man  he  was  repleniahed  with 
grace  and  truth.— Por/-i?oya2  Estaya, 

WORLDLY  WISE.MEN. 

In  our  attempts  to  deceive  the  world, 
those  are  the  most  likely  to  detect  us 
who  are  Bailing  on  the  same  tack, — 
Colton'$  Lacon, 

BAKON  HALLER. 

The  celebrated  German  writer  Baron 
Haller,  was,  in  his  youth,  warmly 
attached  to  poetic  composition.  His 
house  was  on  fire ;  and  to  rescue  his 
poems,  he  rushed  through  the  flames. 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  with 
his  beloved  manuscripts  in  his  hands. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  he  conducted  to 
the  flames  those  very  poems  which  he 
had  ventured  his  life  to  preserve. 

PARDON  OF  SIN. 

Scarlet  in  the  Greek  is  called  twice 
dipped,  and  the  art  of  man  cannot  wash 
out  the  dye.  Although  our  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  God*s  mercy,  through  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  can  wash  them  all  away. 
The  sea  can  as  well  cover  great  rocks 
as  little  sands ;  then  let  not  deep-stained 
sinners  despair—"  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
was  exceeding  abundant."  We  must 
not  measure  God  by  ourselves.  God's 
mercy  exceeds  our  sins  as  much  as 
heaven  doth  earth.  If  the  greatest  sin- 
ners could  not  be  pardoned,  it  would  be 
a    great   dishonor    done    to    Christ's 


that  men  cannot  take  on  them  toJadgeJ  blood.^Jdeff'e  Puritan  Gems 
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Ths  Spirit  and  Scope  of  EdtwaUon^  in  promoting  the  weU-being  qf  Society. 
From  the  Oerman  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Stapf,  D,D.  Translated  by  Robert 
Chrdon.    pp,  376.     C.  Dohnan^  London,     1851. 

Thb  work  before  us  is  strongly  commended  to  our  attention,  as  being 
the  production  of  an  experienced  and  enlightened  philanthropist,  and  as  having 
enjoyed  high  reputation  in  Germany  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Such  a 
treatise  on  the  gpreat  subject  of  education  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  curiosity 
of  English  teachers,  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  practical  recommendations 
of  a  foreigner,  who  appears  to  have  been  long  engaged  in  observing  and  in 
promoting  the  spread  of  education  in  his  own  country. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  a  concurrence  with  the  author  in  his 
general  notions  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  which  we,  as  evangelical  Protestants 
should  decidedly  demur  in  England,  we  nevertheless  cannot  withhold  our 
conviction  of  the  soundness  of  his  other  observations  and  arguments  throughout 
almost  every  page  of  this  publication,  especially  such  as  the  following : — 

"  The  work  of  education  mainly  consists  in  so  exciting,  developing,  and 
improving  the  moral  and  mental  powers  of  a  child,  as  to  train  up  the  young 
soul  into  manly  strength  and  excellence,  able  and  willing  to  prosecute  its  own 
cultivation — a  work  which  should  last  as  long  as  life  itself,  and  having  its 
more  glorious  issues  in  eternity.'* 

The  author,  after  having  descanted  on  what  is  the  last  end  of  man,  and 
shewn  in  what  stata  he  is  at  present,  proceeds  to  trace  out  that  course  of 
education  which  he  regards  as  best  adapted  for  such  a  being.  His  definition 
of  education  is  worthy  of  notice;  we  therefore  quote  it  for  the  consideration 
of  our  readers : 

To  educate  man,  is  to  lead  him  forward,  and  to  raise  him  to  that  which  he  ought  to  he. 
Now  man  ia  made  after  God's  image  and  likeness  ;  and  his  end  is  to  become  on  earth 
more  and  more  like  unto  God,  who  is  trxUh  and  charity ^  and  hereafter  to  be  eternally 
united  to  God,  as  to  the  source  of  life  and  bliss.  The  power  of  the  child  should 
then  be  judiciously  awakened  and  trained  in  accordance  with  this  hi;^h  destiny,  and 
the  germs  of  vice,  these  sad  fruits  of  our  fall,  be  kept  down  and  gradually  destroyed. 

On  this  aeoount,  every  external  influence,  which  tends  either  to  rouse  the  yet  latent 
faoultiei,  or  if  awakened,  to  guide  them  judiciously,  or  if  in  a  wrong  direction,  to  lead 
them  baok  to  the  right  path,  may  be  termed  educationaly  in  the  wider  acceptation  of 
the  word.  In  this  sense,  the  various  circumstances  in  which  a  man  may  be  placed,  the 
ihouMnd  vicissitudes  and  di&rent  scones  of  life,  its  joys  and  its  sufferings,  all  may 
be  called  educational.  In  a  more  strict  acceptation,  however,  we  mean  by  education, 
that  influence  which  is  intemionally  brought  to  act  upon  a  humau  being  not  yet  come 
to  maturity,  with  a  view  to  his  formation  f  development^  and  improvement,  and  in  order 
to  raise  him  to  that  degree  of  personal  independence  which  we  designate  *  Maturity,* 

Maturity  and  independence  can  be  understood  here  only  in  a  relative  sense,  and  as 
opposed  to  the  bodily  and  mental  helplessness  of  childhood.  Perfect  independence 
can  never  be  the  portion  of  a  created  being,  and  perfect  maturity  is  reserved  for  the 
life  to  come,  where  the  just  in  a  perfect  state  will  see  God  face  to  face. 

7%£s  deSaiUon  U  sncceeded  by  observatiouft  Wke  \\ve  toWo^m^;— that  educa^ 
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tion  does  not  eoamt  in  the  creation  of  mw  faculties  in  the  tM\A,  nor  b  it 
confined  to  the  theory  of  merebf  exciting  the  latent  powen;  hut  as  man  is  a 
fkllen  being'  subjected  to  the  law  of  sin  and  eorraption,  education  is  the  pro« 
cess  of  nusing  him  up  to  what  he  originally  was,  in  all  the  beauty  of  holinesB 
and  intelligence.  The  educator  should  always  rtmember  that  he  has  some* 
thing  to  construct,  and  also  something  to  destroy.  All  that  is  e?il  should 
command  the  educator's  energies  to  prevent  and  remore,  and  all  that  is  good 
to  build  up  and  establish.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  while  it  is  a  part  of 
sdocation  to  guard  youth  against  failings  and  crimes,  yet  tlie  highest  part  is 
tu  model  the  heart  and  mind  with  thoughtfulness,  diligenoe,  and  perse?eranoe 
to  that  standard  of  religion,  morality,  intelligence,  and  actifity,  which  is  so 
perfectly  represented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Nor  must  the  error  be  perpetuated,  that  education  consists  in  merely 
imparting  information  on  this  or  that  particular  subject,  or  in  teaching  youUi 
the  observance  of  certain  rales  or  forms  in  their  outward  behaviour;  nor  are 
children,  as  a  modem  writer  justly  says,  to  be  continually  yoked  to  the  car- 
riage pole  of  a  favorite  system,  and  to  be  whipped  on  to  the  goal  which  this 
lystem  proposes ;  but  education  to  be  complete  must  teach  and  train  the  child 
in  every  thing  that  is  honest,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  The  scheme  of 
education  must  therefore  be  comprehensive,  so  as  to  include  all  the  necessities 
of  a  moral,  immortal,  and  accountable  being. 

The  advocates  of  a  merely  secular  education,  however  good  to  a  certain 
extent,  do  err  greatly  on  the  ground  of  exclnsiveness.  The  great  object  of  all 
education,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Most  High,  and  as  steadily  pursued  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  on  earth,  is  to  rescue  the  rising  man  from  the  perdi- 
tion entailed  upon  him  by  Adam*s  fall,  and  to  enable  him  to  attain  his  true  end 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  As  a  citizen  of  this  world  he  has  to  fit  himself 
for  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  providence  designs  him  to  move ;  and  as  a 
candidate  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  his  hopes  on  eternity,  he  has  to  pro- 
duce frmts  which  will  last  for  ever.  The  incontrovertible  conclasion  from  these 
ttitements  is,  that  "  Religion  must  be  an  essential  element  in  education." 
The  banishment  or  neglect  of  religion  is  to  profane  education,  and  this  unwise 
attempt  to  raise  and  ennoble  fallen  man  by  the  sole  instrumentality  of  fallen 
man,  is  certainly  the  greatest  bane  of  modern  times.  Wherever  the  edocation 
of  the  schools  is  only  that  of  the  world,  what  more  can  be  expected  from  it 
than  worldly  tendencies  which  leave  the  nature  of  man  in  a  state  of  enmity 
against  God  ?  The  combination  then  of  natural,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
education,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  whole  wants  of  man. 

Concerning  the  parties  who  are  qualified  to  educate,  the  author  of  thhi  work 
represent  them  as  being  those  individuals  who  approach  nearest  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  divine  love.  He  truly  observes,  that  "mere  human  in- 
fluence, as  indeed  both  present  and  past  experience  proves,  may  affect  the 
natural  development  of  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties  of  a  child,  and  may 
hnpart  to  these  faculties  a  purely  natural  impulse  in  a  certain  direction.  But, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  education  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  man 
may  indeed  plant  and  water,  but  God  alone  gives  the  increase.**  T\Aa  Va  Xa^^Va^ 
the  right  faandatioa  atone  upon  which  a/I  true  education  reata^  ax\d  \^Qi% 
imeberv  wbo  mcBt  bghHaaUf  (M  tbetr  dependence  upon  the  HoVy  B*^^^ 
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blesuDgy  and  believe  that  Grod  has  chosen  them  as  instraments  to  accomplish 
his  porpoaes,  possess  the  primary  qaalification  for  their  sacred  work.  Abiding 
dependence  on  God,  and  firm  faith  in  his  truth,  and  on  their  work,  will  impel 
teachers  forward  against  every  difficulty  and  obstacle  that  may  appear  in  their 
benevolent  course,  and  render  them  the  subjects  of  that  personal  application 
which  is  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  all  other  qualifications. 

In  the  description  which  the  author  gives  of  a  competent  educator,  such  an 
individual  is  represented  as  one  who,  having  received  a  good  education,  should 
be  conscious  to  himself  of  a  constant  and  habitual  love  for  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. He  should  also  possess  that  innate  talent  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  sound  judgment,  and  of  a  heart  imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  religion, 
discovers  that  which  is  right  and  good  for  the  end  actually  in  view,  without 
the  assistance  of  scientific  argumentation.  His  knowledge  of  certun  funda- 
mental truths  and  guiding  principles  should  be  clear,  and  his  study  of  that 
method  of  training  youth  which  is  attended  with  the  fewest  difficulties,  and 
the  greatest  certainty  of  attaining  the  true  end  of  education,  should  be 
persevering.  His  character  should  be  exhibited  as  the  result  of  a  sincere  and 
deeply  rooted  sentiment  of  religion,  and  this  will  cause  him  to  feel  strong 
affection  for  his  young  charge,  make  him  find  pleasure  in  their  company, 
render  him  simple  and  condescending  towards  them,  and  ever  watchful  over 
his  failings,  preventing  him  from  being  influenced  by  caprice,  or  carried  away 
by  passion,  and  giving  him  strength  to  remain  constantly  master  of  himself, 
so  as  to  pursue  his  course  with  a  quiet,  firm  and  undeviating  step  until  the 
end  of  his  labors. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  the  inward  stamp  of  mind  and  character  which  is 
of  importance  to  the  educator.  Hb  exterior  also  is  of  great  consequence,  and 
the  more  so  because  the  objects  of  the  outer  worldstrike  most  forcibly  on 
young  minds.  The  educator's  personal  appearance  then  should  be  agreeable ; 
his  countenance  friendly,  his  pronunciation  good,  and  his  speech  animated  and 
expressive.  His  place  in  the  school  is  that  of  a  good  shepherd,  following  the 
example  of  the  great  and  chief  Shepherd,  full  of  benevolence  and  love,  full  of 
joyous  confidence  in  God.  « 

I  We  must  close  our  present  notice  by  recommending  this  characteristic 
portrait  of  a  good  teacher  to  the  study  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  education. 
But  we  hope  in  a  forthcoming  number  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  author*s 
views  on  the  theoretic  and  practical  parts  of  education,  both  as  a  science  and 
an  art,  in  connexion  with  its  general  necessity  and  utility  among  mankind. 


The  Apoealypse  Unveiled^    By  the  Rev.  Jamee  Young,     London  and  Edin- 

burghy  1851. 

Wbilb  we  dread  all  dabbling  in  unfulfilled  prophecy,  by  either  the  young 
or  the  old,  we  know  of  nothing  better  for  both,  than  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  introductory  chapters  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  In  them,  the  church 
in  heaven,  by  her  creed  and  worship,  is  made  the  standard  of  truth  to  the 
church  on  earth.  They  show  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  heaven,  and  how  it 
is  done  there ;  and  thus  assure  us  that  we  are  right  to  a  certainty,  when  we 
Iiooor  the  Father  and  Son  alike,  and  ascribe  salvation  wholly  to  the  blood  of 
tie  Umb.    71u»  w  B  teat  of  botU  truth  wxd  dut^  ^^aaJt  «H«a  ^  c\a.Vi  c«.n 
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oadentand.  We^  therefore^  welcome  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  Mr.  Youog's 
preliminary  Tolome.  It  will  be  followed  by  other  two ;  bat  it  is  complete  in 
itself  so  far  as  we  wish  to  see  ••  The  Apocalypse  nnTeiled  '*  in  our  schools. 


1.  Notn  OH  ike  Scripiurt  Leatotu  for  1851.    Sound  in  cloth. 

2.  The  Sunday  School  Close  RegUter  and  Diary  for  1852. 

3.  Trade.    New  Year'e  Couneele  to  Sunday  School  Teachere,    pp.  12. 

4.  ^  New  Tear'e  Addreee  to  the  Parente  qf  Sunday  School  Scholare.  pp.  1 2. 

5.  God  the  Guide  of  Youth.  A  Word  of  Laving  Couneel  to  Sunday  School 
Scholare,    pp,  1 6.    Sunday  School  Umon^  London, 

All  these  works  are  worthy  of  the  prompt  attention  of  Sunday  school 
teachers.  The  ^Monthly  Notes"  bound  together,  form  in  themselves  a  very 
useful  book  of  reference,  and  are  calculated  to  revive  former  impressions  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  used  them.  The  <' Class  Register  and  Diary" 
should  be  a  constant  companion  with  the  teachers  of  the  young,  its  utility 
cannot  be  overrated,  as  it  forms,  if  regularly  kept,  a  permanent  annual  record 
of  the  proceedings  and  state  of  each  teacher's  class,  which,  if  carefully  reviewed 
after  the  close  of  every  year,  may  be  productive  of  many  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  and  their  respective  classes. 

The  three  tracts  are  very  opportune  publications,  well  writteD,  and  calculated 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  Sunday  schools  among  teachers,  parents^  and 
Sunday  school  children. 


1 .  T%e  City  qf  Rome :  its  Ed^ficee  and  itt  People.  With  numeroue  En- 
gravinge.    pp.  252, 

2.  The  Lives  of  the  Popes.    Part  L  and  II. 

3.  The  New  Casket,    A  Gift  Book  for  all  Seasons,    pp.  188. 

4.  T%e  ChiUTs  Companion  and  Juvenile  Imtructor  for  1851.  pp.  380, 
RHigione  TVact  Society,  London. 

The  two  works  connected  with  the  renowned  City  of  Rome,  and  its  Popes, 
are  replete  with  instructive  and  interesting  matter,  which  when  perused  by 
the  young,  cannot  fail  to  store  their  minds  with  much  valuable  information, 
concerning  the  ancient  circumstances  and  modem  state  of  this  imperial 
capital,  and  also  of  the  grand  delusion  through  which  the  authority  of  the 
Popes  became  so  powerful  and  imposing  throughout  Christendom. 

The  New  Casket  contains  a  variety  of  tales,  which  may  be  regarded  as  so 
many  pearls,  not  only  admirable,  but  ornamental,  and  truly  valuable.  It  is 
a  rich  present  adapted  for  youth  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Child*s  Companion,  in  our  estimation,  ranks  highest  of  all  the  juvenile 
monthly  magazines ;  its  illustrations  are  well  executed^  and  clearly  descrip- 
tive ;  its  instructions  are  of  the  right  sort  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  youog ; 
its  narratives  are  ingenious  and  pleasmg;  and  its  reflections  are  calculated  to 
make  abiding  impressions  on  the  hearts  of  its  readers.  We  were  glad  to 
ncetve  the  information  that  its  monthly  circulation  has  recently  exceeded 
tety  thooMuid  copies ;  and  we  heartily  wish  it  far  greater  aucce%%. 
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THE   LATE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO 
MANCHESTER 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  if  the  Executive 
Committee  for  arranging  and  conducting  the 
assemblage  of  Sunday  scholars^  in  Peel  Park, 
on  the  occasion  of  Her  MafestyU  visit  to 
Manchester  andSalfffrd,  Oct,  10,  1851. 

The  committee,  under  whoM  manage- 
ment the  aitemblsge  of  Sunday  acholarg 
in  Peel  Park  waa  conducted,  beg  to  submit 
the  following  detailed  report,  with  the  view, 
not  only  of  giving  full  information  to  the 
clergy,  ministers,  friends,  and  representa- 
tives of  Sunday  schools,  by  whom  they 
were  appointed,  but  also  of  preserving  an 
authentic  record  of  their  proceedings. 

Aware  of  the  danger  of  being  considered 
somewhat  prolix,  the  committee  can  only 
plead  the  novel  and  unprecedented  nature 
of  the  gathering  as  justifying  the  preser- 
vation of  the  record  of  the  most  minute  of 
those  arrangements  which  tended   to   its 

Buooess. 

A  meeting  of  the  clergy,  ministers,  and 
conductors  of  Sunday  schools,  was  con- 
vened in  the  Town  Hall,  Salford,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  29th  of  August  last,  by  the 
following  circular  letter  of  invitation  : — 
«*  Town  Hall,  Salford,  August  26th,  1851. 
HER  MAJESTY'S  VISIT. 
Sir,  You  are  respectfully  requested  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  ministers, 
and  conductors  of  the  Sunday  schools  in 
Manchester    and    Salford,    to    take    into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  assembling 
the  scholars  in  Peel  Park,  on  the  occasion 
of  Her   Majesty's  gracious  visit,  on  the 
10th  of  October. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Salford,  on  Friday  evening  next,  the 
29th  instant,  at  half-past  Seven  o'clock 

precisely. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  AGNEW, 

Mayor." 

The  meeting  was  numerously  attended, 


and  the  mayor  of  Salford  presided,  when 
it  wai 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  William  Verdon,  B.A. 
Seconded   by    Mr,    John    Griffiths,    and 
resolved,— 

"  That  this  meeting  cordially  approves 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor  of  Salford, 
to  convene  an  assemblage  of  the  scholars, 
in  all  the  Sunday  schools  hi  the  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  in  Peel  Park,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  proposed  visit  of  Her  Most  Oraoious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  to  Manchester  and 
Salford,  on  the  10th  of  October  next" 
Moved  by  the  Rev,  Canon  Stowell,  M.J, 
Seconded  by  Peter  Wood,  Esq,,  M,D,,  and 
resolved, — 

*'  That  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  noake 
arrangements  for,  and  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  on  the  above  occasion,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  viz. : — 

Thomas  Agnew,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Salford  ; 
C.  E.  Cawley  i  James  Stelfox ;  Charles 
Swallow ;  George  Lawton ;  John  Dil- 
worth  ;  Robert  Henson ;  Charles  Bury, 
and  John  Hewitt." 
Moved  by  Charles  SwalloWj  Esq, 
Seconded  by  T.  P.  Bunting,  Esq.,  and 
resolved, — 

"  That  Mr.  Robert  Needham  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  undertake  the  office  of 
honorary  secretary  to  the  committee.*' 

The  Mayor  of  Salford  having  vacated 
the  ohair,  C.  E.  Cawley,  Esq.,  was  called 
thereto,  when  it  was 
Moved  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Frost. 
Seconded  by  the  Rev.  T.  R,  Bentley,  M.A., 
and  resolved,— 

''  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  given  to  the  Mayor  of  Salford  for  his 
valuable  suggestion,  and  for  convening 
and  presiding  over  this  meeting.'' 

On   the   following  day  copies   of    the 

above  resolutions  together  with  a  circular 

letter  were  forwarded  to  all  the   Sunday 

schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and 

\  also  to  Mp^  wd%  oi  VA  cUt^men  and 
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■inhten  of  Ttrioot  ^nomiiMitieni,  invitingr 
thfir  concurranoe  in  the  objeet  proposed. 

Ob  WednetiUy  eveningr,  the  Srd  of 
leptember,  the  ezeeutive  comnJUee  met 
in  tlie  Mayor's  parlour.  Town  Hall,  Saifsrd, 
when  the  honoimfj  teoretary  reported  that 
lepliei  had  been  reoe'iTod  from  upwards  of 
160  idiooU,  all  approring  of  the  proposed 
aaemblage.  At  this  and  sabseqnent 
meetings,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
added  to  the  committee. 

John  Potter,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Manohester, 
Joseph  Hardy,  John  Griffiths,  Enoeh 
Htniaoii,  E.  W.  Maldnson,  William 
Jenkinson,  WilKam  Jones,  John  Cheuhyre, 
Joseph  Rice,  George  Whitmore,  James 
CoUinge,  Geoige  Robinson,  J.  B.  Viokers, 
Oeoige  Riebardson,  William  Wilcook, 
Oand  Chadwick,  Thomas  Thorpe,  Thomas 
Darics,  Benjamin  Fotheigill,  H.  B.  Pea- 
eoek,  Jonr.,  William  Lincolns,  William 
Raby,  Daniel  Longden,  Henry  Dixon,  and 
John  Barnes.  D.  W.  Banks,  Esq.,  was 
appointed  the  eondoetor  of  musie,  and  the 
ehoirs  of  the  seTeral  chorches  and  oongre> 
gations  in  the  town  were  invited  to  Join 
the  assemblage,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
im  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

Three  sub-eommittees  were  appointed, 
vis. :  the  "  Park  Arrangemsnt  Com- 
mittie,"  the  <<  Music  Committee,"  and 
the  "Finance  Committee."  John  Dil- 
worth,  Esq.,  was  appointed  treasurer. 

To  prevent  any  sectarian  demonstration 
in  eonnezion  with  the  assemblage,  it  was 
unaxmnooily  resolved  that  no  school 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  any  flag  or 
banner,  except  a  simple  tablet  designating 
the  school. 

With  the  view  of  affording  the  children 
an  opportunity  of  preserving  a  cheap  and 
atmple  memorial  of  an  event  so  interest- 
ing to  themselves,  it  was  decided  to  issue 
a  medal,  commemorative  of  her  Majesty's 
visit,  and  of  the  assemblage  of  Sunday 
scholars. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  sub-com- 
mittee  met  at  the  Park,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  best  mode  of  acoommo- 
dating  the  scholars. 

At  thie  meeting  it  W9»  coacittd0d  thut 
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the  best  disposition  of  tlie  seholarF,  to 
enable  her  Majesty  to  ses  them  with 
advantage,  would  be  by  placing  them  on  a 
stage  or  platform,  inclining  gradually  from 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  about  18  feet. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  cost  of  sueh  an 
erection  would  be  about  i^lOOO. 

In  the  abaenoe  of  any  adequate  petuni. 
ary  noeans,  the  committee  did  not  led 
justified  in  incurring  the  liability  of  inch 
an  expenditure,  and  whilst  regretting  their 
inability  to  accomplish  what  appeared  fat 
every  way  desirable,  they  decided  on  lay. 
ittg  planks  on  the  grass  to  proteet  tho 
children  when  grouped  on  the  level  ground 
in  the  park.  An  advertisement  for  ten* 
ders  for  a  quantity  of  planks  waa  accord- 
ingly issued.  On  this  being  publielj 
announced,  various  persons  anxious  thai 
suitable  accommodation  should  be  pro* 
vided  lor  the  scholars  at  any  reasonable 
cost,  urged  the  committee  not  to  abandon 
the  intention  of  erecting  a  platform  with- 
out a  vigorous  efibrt  to  raise  the  tteeessary 
funds. 

The  committee  again  visited  the  ground, 
and  after  consideration,  determined  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  ministers 
o(  various  denominations,  and  representa- 
tives of  Sunday  schools,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  erection  of  a  large  inclined 
platform  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  the 
scholars  likely  to  assemble. 

That  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Salford,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
28rd  of  September,  when  Thomas  Agnew, 
Esq.,  Mayor,  presided.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  read,  and  their  recom- 
mendation to  erect  a  platform,  unanimous- 
ly adopted.     It  was  further 

Moved  by  the  Rev,  Janus  Griffln,  and 

Seconded  by  the  Rev,  John  Hollitt,'^ 

'*  That  a  public  subscription  be  forth- 
with opened,  to  defVay  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  for  providing  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  the  Sunday  scholars,  in  Peel 
Park." 

Before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  £600,  ^ut 
announced. 

The  ccmmlttet  ohU\xi«^  1^\\q^%  ^\iXi» 
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and  eatimates,  and  having  obtained  the 
sanotion  of  the  general  meeting,  the  execu- 
Uve  committee  placed  them  before  Mr 
Lane,  Architecti  for  examination,  and 
opon  his  recommendation,  the  one  delivered 
by  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  of  Hulme, 
builder  and  contractor,  was  adopted.  The 
oommittee  arranged  with  him  to  complete 
the  erection  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days. 

At  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the 
committee,  it  was  decided  that  the  child- 
ren should  sing  the  National  Anthem  in 
the  presence  of  her  Majesty.  The  version 
usually  sung  was  read  in  committee,  and 
exception  being  taken  to  the  verse,  com- 
mencing with  the  words,  "  0  Lord  our  God 
ttru$,  SeaU§r  her  enemies,"  it  was  resolved 
^  That  verses  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  National 
Anthem,  then  read,  be  adopted,  and  that 
verse  No.  2,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Charles 
Swain,  for  revision." 

A  deputation  waited  upon  that  gentle- 
man, and  the  following  verse,  written  by 
him  for  the  occasion,  was  adopted  :— > 

"  Crown'd  by  a  nation's  love, 
Onarded  by  hearen  abore. 

Long  lire  the  Queen  I 
Long  may  each  roioe  exclaim, 
Wide  as  BritauUa't  fkme, 
Long  lire  Victoria's  name, 

God  bless  the  Queen  !** 

The  music  committee  had  the  National 
anthem  printed,  and  £9,300  copies  were 
supplied  to  the  schools  at  a  cheap  rate. 
An  arrangement  of  the  music  for  the 
National  Anthem,  by  J.  Alfred  Novello 
was  adopted,  and  7,000  copies  of  the  music 
and  words  were  supplied  for  sale  in  the 
schools. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Peacock,  the  gratuitous  use  of  ^the  Free 
Trade  Hall  was  obtained  for  three  suc- 
cessive Saturdays.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  scholars  in  theSalford  schools  ; 
on  the  20ih  of  September,  the  scholars  in 
the  schools  within  A  and  B  police  divi- 
sions, of  the  town  of  Manchester ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  September,  the  scholars  in  the 
C  aud  D  police  divisions,  assembled  for 
rehearsal  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  That 
^a/Jdlag^  not  being  luiBcienlJy  large  to 


accommodate  the  scholars  assembling  on 
the  several  days  appointed  for  rehearsal, 
the  directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution 
kindly  placed  the  lecture  theatre  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee ;  the  conductors 
of  the  Peter  Street  Sunday  School  also 
lent  that  place ;  aud  Mr.  J.  Owen,  lent  a 
large  unoccupied  warehouse  in  Cooper 
Street;  the  whole  of  the  buildings  so 
obtained,  were  crowded  with  scholars. 

On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  October,  the 
choirs  of  the  several  churches  and  congre- 
gations assembled  for  rehearsal,  in  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution, when  about  1,200  persons  were 
present 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  complete 
list  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  Manchester, 
the  committee  applied  to  Captain  Willisy 
the  chief  superintendent  of  the  police,  and 
he  promptly  obtained,  and  furnished  the 
committee  with  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
schools,  together  with  the  number  of 
scholars  and  teachers  in  each.  Circulars 
were  subsequently  forwarded  to  the  several 
schools,  inclosing  forms  of  returns  to  bo 
filled  up,  so  as  to  shew  the  numbers  of 
scholars  and  teachers,  together  with  the 
number  likely  to  attend  in  Peel  Park,  and 
for  whom  cards  of  admission  were  required. 
The  returns  filled  up  by  the  officers  of  the 
respective  schools,  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  committee,  and  from  such 
returns,  the  statistical  information  ap- 
pended to  this  report  has  been  compiled. 

A  card  of  admission  to  the  Park  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, having  the  National  Anthem 
printed  on  the  back. 

Application  having  been  made  for  space 
in  the  park  sufficient  to  accommodate  up- 
wards of  80.000  Sunday  scholars,  the 
committee  devoted  much  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  method  of  conduet- 
ing  the  children  to  the  park,  and  arranging 
them  upon  the  limited  space  of  the  plat* 
forms.  Mr.  Joseph  Hardy  submitted  a 
plan  which  was  ultimately  adopted.  It 
was  proposed  to  divide  the  Boroughs  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  respectively  into 
four  pnucipal  ^vWiout;  th«  sohools  iu 
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tAoh  diTinon    to    assemble  at   specified 
points,  and  to  move  towards  the   park, 
along     the    great     tboroughfarei,    eight 
abreast,  entering  the  park  limultaneoosly 
hj  four  entrances,  the   children  from  the 
schools  nearest  the  park  entering  first,  and 
die  others  following  in  a  continuous  line. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  whole  number 
could  pass  through    the    gates  in  three 
hours,   and  take    their  places  upon    the 
platform,  before  nine  o'clock.    A  printed 
statement  of  the  route  of  the  schools  and  a 
neatly  engrated  plan  (on  which  was  dis- 
tinguished  the  position  of  the  school  and 
the  line  of  road  to  the  park,)  were  de- 
Urered  to  every  school. 

For  conducting  the  arriDgements  of  the 
day  the  following  officers  were  appointed. 
General  Pmrk  Superdt,  Mr.  Joseph  Hardy. 
damtant  Superinttndt.  Mr.  Charles  Bury. 

Dirteton  rf  Main  Ditiiiom, 
Manehesttr, 

No.  l.<— Mr.  Theophilus  Jackson, 
No.  2.— Mr.  J.  B.  Tickers, 
No.  8.— Mr.  William  Raby, 
No.  4.*Mr.  Edwin  H.  Waters. 

Sal/ord. 
}fo,  I.^Mt,  Thomas  Thorpe, 
No.  3.— Mr.  Charles  Swallow, 
No.  8.— Mr.  John  Dilworth, 
No.  4.— Mr.  William  WUcock. 

In  addition  to  the  above  officers^  a 
section-master  was  appointed  for  every 
t^e  schools,  and  also  route-stewards; 
park-stewards,  platform- stewards,  and 
messengers.  The  general  park  superin- 
tendent, assistant  superintendent,  and 
honorary  secretary,  formed  a  central 
eseeutiTe  committee  of  management  for 
the  day.  Pull  instructions  were  printed, 
and  a  copy  delivered  to  every  officer. 

The  superintendents  were  requested  to 
have  the  scholars  in  attendance  counted  on 
their  way  to  the  park,  and  to  enter  the 
number  on  a  card,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  officer  at  the  entrance,  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
Qenerally  the  instructions  were  carrried 
oat  with  remarkable  preeisjon ;  nererthe- 


less,    many    scholars,  too   late    at    their 
respective  schools  to  enable  them  to  join 
in    procession,    and    other  scholars  and 
teachers  from  choice,  made  their  way  to 
the  park  alone,  and  consequently  were  not 
included  in  the  returns  delivered  at  the 
park  gates.     The  officers  in  charge  of  the 
entrances    ascertained    that    upwards    of 
8,500  were  admitted,  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in   the  last  named  returns.     Mr. 
John  Ollivant,  silversmith,  kindly    con- 
sented to  furnish  the  medals   to  the  Com- 
mittee  at  cost  price,  and  to  distribute  them 
to  the  respective  schools  without  charge. 
The    number    distributed    amounted    to 
51,908. 

The  committee  ordered  two  of  the  me- 
dals in  gold,  for  presentation  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Royal,  in  order  to  afibrd  them  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  interesting  scene. 
These  medals  were  presented  by  Thomas 
Agnew,  Esq.,  the  Mayor,  in  the  following 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  who  graciously 
accepted  them  on  behalf  of  the  royal 
children  : 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  Graciously  to  receive  for  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Her 
Royal  Highness  tlie  Princess  Royal,  these 
medals,  which  on  behalf  of  more  than 
80,000  Sunday  scholars  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  I  have  the  honor  to  present^ 
With  their  ministers  and  teachers,  they  are 
now  assembled  to  testify  their  loyalty  to 
your  Majesty  and  your  royal  house,  and 
they  beg  the  acceptance  of  these  medals  as 
commemorative  of  the  event 

**  This  may  truly  be  designated  the  year 
of  Exhibitions, — One  consisting  of  art 
and  industry, — vast  in  its  extent, — won- 
derful in  its  diversity,— and  gratifying  in 
its  results,  has  already  received  much  of 
your  Majesty's  attention. 

•'  We  venture  now  to  claim  your  gra- 
cious consideration  for  an  Exhibition, 
which,  though  modest  in  its  appearance, 
contains  a  wealth  which  gold  cannot  pur- 
chase,—the  brightest  jewels  which  oan 
adorn  a  monarch's  crown, — thousands  of 
young  hearts  and  minds  Ittatv^^XtiV^^^^^ 
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mmoxtality,    Andlbeftting  in  aftectionate 
oyilty  to  their  q«een." 

The  National  anthem,  printed  in  gold, 
(as  altered  for  the  oeeaaion)  wai  delirered 
in  the  park  to  the  occupants  of  the  royal 
carriages,  and  hy  them  graciously  reoeited. 

On    the    10th    Octoher,  many  of  the 
schools  oommenced  their  movement  to- 
wards the  park  at  a  reiy  early  hour.    The 
gates  were  opened  at  six  o'clock.    Soon 
after  the  scholars  hegan  to  enter,  and  were 
conducted  hy  the  park  stewards  to  the 
platforms,  and  arranged  hy  nine  o'clock. 
Tile  platforms  were  entirely  occupied,  and 
those  schools  which  afterwards  arrived  had 
to  be  placed  on  the  grass  at  the  sides  of 
the  carriage  drive.    By  twenty  minutes  to 
ten  o'clock  the  schools  had  all  arrived. 
tJnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Banks,  the 
musical  conductor,  the  National  Anthem 
was  rehearsed,  (before  the  arrival  of  Her 
Majesty)  in  a  most  gratifying  and  satis- 
&ctory    manner.      Upon    Her  Majesty's 
approach  to    the    platforms,    the    whole 
assemblage  commenced  the  National  An- 
them,  and  sang  the  first    verse  in  Her 
Majesty's  presence,  with  an  effect  most 
powerful  and  thrilling.    Upon  the  com- 
mencement   of    the    second    verse,    the 
enthusiasm  of  the  children  could  no  longer 
he    restrained.     They  broke   forth    into 
tapturous    and    long    continued    cheers, 
maintaining    the  utmost  enthusiasm    so 
long  as  the  royal  carriages  remained  in 
Tiew.      After  the  carriages   had  left  the 
park,  the  children  soon  began  to  disperse, 
and  before  one  o'clock  all  had  left  the 
groimd.    A  list  of  the  schools  present  on 
^e  occasion  is  appended  to  this  report, 
bnt  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact 
statement  of  the  numbers  of  every  school 
present    It  may,  however,  be  stated  that 
the  Mayor  of  Salford  issued  4,000  tickets 
to  friends,  and  this  committee  issued  to 
the  schools    83,000.      Strict  injunctions 
were  given  to  conductors  of  schools  not 
to  allow  tickets  to  be  given  to  any  child- 
fen  under  eight  years  of  age.      It  was 
afterwards  resolved  that  they  might  give 
them  to  the  friends  of  the  scholars,  and 
thlt  WBB  Acted  upon.    The  platforms  were 


I  cabvlated  to  aeeomraodate  82,000  persons 
standing.  In  addition  to  this  spaee,  two 
smaller  platforms,  (or  rather  extensions 
of  the  others,)  were  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  clergy,  ministers,  and 
distinguished  friends.  Additional  ipaee 
was  thus  given  for  2,000  persons.  The 
whole  of  the  platforms  were  densely 
packed,  and  it  has  been  already  observed, 
that  the  schools  not  obtaining  room  there, 
had  standing  places  assigned  in  the  park. 
From  the  returns  received,  it  appears  that 
there  are  in  the  222  schools  which  assem- 
bled in  Peel  Park,  9,756  teachers,  and 
86,222  scholars. 

The  committee  take  this  opportunity  of 
recording  the  obligation  they  are  under  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Peacock,  for  the  gratuitous  use 
of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  on  the  several 
occasions  when  it  was  required  for  the 
rehearsals.  —  To  the  Directors  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  for  the  use  of  the 
Lecture  Theatre.  — To  the  conductors  of 
the  Peter-street  Sunday  school  for  the  use 
of  the  school-room. — To  Mr.  W.  Owen,  for 
the  use  of  his  warehouse  in  Cooper-street ; 
and  to  Mr  D.  W.  Banks,  for  his  gratuitous 
and  valuable  professional  services  as 
Musical  Conductor.  —  To  Mr.  Charles 
Swain  for  composing  an  additional  verse  in 
the  National  Anthem,  and  to  Mr.  J  R.  Lane 
Architect,  for  his  gratuitous  and  valuable 
services.  —  They  also  have  the  pleasure  of 
referring  to  the  able  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  of 
Hulme,  the  contractor  for  erecting  the 
platforms,  performed  his  contract  within 
the  stipulated  time. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
harmony  which  has  prevailed  in  their 
deliberations,  and  which  has  enabled  nten 
of  various  creeds  and  parties  to  act  in 
concert  on  this  occasion.  To  His  blessing 
and  overruling  Providence  are  we  alone 
indebted,  for  the  happy  and  satisfactory 
manner,  in  which  that  ever  memorable  day 
passed  over,  without  any  painAil  occurrence 
to  mar  the  pleasure  and  the  happiness  it 
occasioned.  What  the  'ultimate  and 
permanent  results  of  that  day  may  bs,  it  is 
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not  for  at  to  say,  but  it  ii,  not  presuming 
too  much  to  predicate,  that  there  were 
feelings  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  thousands 
of  England's  sons  and  daughters  which  will 
last  until  they  shall  have  done  with  the 
things  of  time,  and  which  with  the  blessing 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  will  yet  produce 
fruit  tending  to  the  good  and  stability  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of 
the  indifiduals. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  feel,  that 
in  thus  giving  an  account  of  the  steward- 
ship committed  to  their  trust,  they  shall 
not  be  overstepping  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  their  duty,  if  they  suggest  for  consider- 
ation the  importance  of  at  once  erecting 
some  suitable  MONUMENT,  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  this  interesting  and  important 
event  They  would  suggest  that  whatever 
be  the  character  of  the  Monument  which 
may  be  ultimately  adopted,  it  should  be 
one,  in  the  erection  of  which,  the  Scholars 
may  themselves  participate,  as  a  means  of 
impressing  upon  their  recollection  an  event 
which  to  the  majority,  will  form  one  of 
the  most  important  in  their  lives.  To 
accomplish  this  they  recommend  that  a 
subscription  be  immediately  opened,  and  a 
Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion. 

Your  Committee  are  most  happy  to 
inform  you,  that  their  Treasurer's  Account 
shews  a  small  balance  in  hand,  and  they 
conceive  that  it  cannot  be  better  appro- 
priated than  by  making  it  the  nucleus  of 
the  **  Monument  Fund." 


NORTH  WEST  LONDON. 

The  North  West  London  Sunday  School 
Teachers  and  Senior  Scholars'  Institute, 
held  their  eighth  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  No?ember  26th,  in 
the  school  rooms  of  Trinity  Chapel,  John 
Street,  Edgeware  Road.  About  110  sat 
down  to  tea,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  Leifchild,  D.D., 
by  which  time  about  300  persons  were 
present ;  after  singing  and  prayer,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  society  was  read  by  the 
t^eretry,  followed  by  some  appropriate 


remarks  from  the  chairman,  after  which 
Messrs  G.  Wilson,  D.  F.  Oakey,  Bissill, 
Knight  and  Man,  addressed  the  meeting, 
which  did  not  separate  until  past  ten  o'clock, 
the  interest  being  sustained  throughout. 
During  the  evening  a  numerous  and  effective 
choir  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Archer,  of  Albany  Street  Chapel,  Regent's 
Park,  performed  the  following  pieces  i-^ 

"  O  praise  God  in  his  holiness."... WeUoH. 

"  Forgive  blest  shade." Dr.  CalcotU 

"  Now  pray  we  for  our  country :\„EUxa  Flower. 

"  I  will  arise." Cedl, 

"  The  Lord  descended  from  above." ^.  Hayes . 

"  Nunc  Dimittis.'' ...Eidon. 

**My  God  look  upon  me." Reynolds. 

**  Holiest,  breathe  an  evening  blessia;." 


ESSEX. 


HARLOW    DISTRICT     SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
UNION. 

A  special  meeting  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  from  the  several  schools  at 
Harlow,  Sawbridgeworth,  Bishops  Stort- 
ford,  Hatfield  Heath,  Epping,  and  Roydon, 
was  held  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Harlow, 
December  8th,  1851,  for  a  friendly  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  Sunday  school 
teaching,  and  the  formation  of  a  District 
Union.  After  partaking  of  Tea,  the  Rev. 
T.  Finch,  Minister  of  the  Place,  was 
requested  to  preside,  and  the  conference 
was  opened  with  a  suitable  hymn,  and 
prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Humdall, 
of  Bishops  Stortford.  The  chairman  then 
stated  more  fully  the  object  of  the  con- 
ference, and  called  upon  the  superin- 
tendents, or  other  friends  present,  to  give 
the  meeting  a  brief  report  of  their  respec- 
tive schools,  after  which  the  following 
resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded, 
freely  discussed,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

1.  That  the  union  and  free  conference 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the  same 
town  or  district  is  very  desirable,  and  cal- 
culated to  improve  and  encourage  one 
another  in  the  work. 

2.  That  the  superintendents  and  teachers 
now  present,  representing  the  several 
neighbouring  schools  before  named,  do 
hereby  agree  to  form  such  district  union, 
with  liberty  to  admit  others,  and  that  a 
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l«Mnl  roecting  or  aonisnaoc  to  promota 
Jb  object,  be  held  once  i  jgbt,  or  oftenei 
if  required,  mob  anniul  meetbgi  to  be 
■onTRked  toward*  the  end  of  the  tunimer, 
wd  at  the  inmt  oentral  place,  m  the  cdtd- 
aiitl«a  ahatt  deteTmine. 

3.  That  tho  aaperiDtendeDta  of  the 
aaianl  MhooU  with  Iheii  rapxotiTc  minii- 
tCT*  do  cOMtitnte  the  committee  of  the 
Mid  UaicD,  and  that  Mr.  Uedoalf,  of 
Harlow,  who    propoted  the  plan,  be  it* 

A  atnnimoni  TOta  of  Ihanka  wo  then ' 
givcD  to  the  eb^nnan  for  condneting  the 
eonferenoe,  to  Hr.  Medcalf,  Tor  hia  cor. 
rMpondence  on  the  ralgect,  and  to  Ibe 
bdiea  for  proYidiBf  tbe  lea.  The  doio- 
togj  being  rang,  and  pnjer  oSbred  bj  the 
Bar.  Jaoiet  Wood,  tJ  Sawbridgewortb,  (he 
ehairiDan  cloicd  the  meeting  in  the  uiubI 


STOCKTOH-ON-TEES. 

Died,  on  Satordar,  lToiemhereth,lM1. 
Ur.  Jamei  Wataon  (aged  St),  late  luper. 
ialendent  in  the  Weilejan  Suudaj'  ubool 
«t  ths  aboTC  plaee,  aftar  a  coniiexion  of 
twent^-aiz  fear*,  duriDgwbioh  time  he  filled  . 
die  office  of  teacher  and  raperiateadent. 
He  wu  diligent  and  perutering  in  hii 
cSbrta  to  promote  the  good  of  the  riling 
generation;  in  lo  doing  he  teoursd  the 
Cttoem  and  approbatioa  of  tiit  fellow 
Itbotera,  and,  on  the  oooiiioa  of  hia 
iMiremBDl,  they  preaenled  him  with  ■ 
Ughlf  gratifyiD0teitimonial(*ide  Ttatlitn' 
JH^ine,  NoTcrober  1851,  p.  S14).  Hii 
RmaiD*  were  followed  to  tbe  grave  by  the 
tcwhcra  and  ohildren  belonging  to  the 
■diool,  and  a  large  circle  of  friend*  by 
whom  he  wa*  deeply  regrelted. 


L  OATAtTHOFHE    I 


Ona  of  the  moat  lamentable 
ttat  w*  baTB  «nr  Wo  omIM  en  to  ncord 


took  place  at  Ward  tehool  No.  IS,  )■ 
Qreenwloh.*Tenn*,  oppoiite  Charlea-atrett 

when  nearly  50  children  lo*t  their  liie*, 
■nd  miny  more  were  lo  lererely  injared 
that,  in  all  probability,they  will  notrMover. 
The  ichooUhouse  i*  a  magnificent  lonr- 
*tory  edifice,  with  ■  winding  iturcaae  from 
the  firit  floor  to  Iba  upper  landing.  Thia 
■lainray  i*  not  ipiral,  bat  formed  of  ihort 
Bight*  of  atairi,  winding  round  a  aqnare 
well.  The  outer  lide  of  the  ttalr*  wa* 
guarded  by  an  ordinary  wooden  baniater. 
of  no  great  height,  and  not  firmly  teourad 
at  the  bottom,  or  where  the  biluiler*  wen 
aonnecled  with  tbe  itur*.  About  3  o'olooll 
on  Thuriday  iftemoon  one  of  tbe  teacher* 
in  the  female  department.  aMiitHarriion, 
waa  taken  with  a  ikiating  fit,  and  in  order 
lo  her  reeoTery  ahe  wa*  carried  oat  Into 
the  paa*age-w*y,  where  a  ory  wu  rBi*ed  of 
''Water!  water!"  by  ona  ofher  companion*. 
Tbii  ctywu  not  underitood,  or  elie  tbe 
■obolar*  tbonght  that  water  waa  wanted  to 
eitinguitb  fire,  and  the  next  moment  tbe 
cry  of  "  Fire  "  wa*  raiaed,  and  ipreid  like 
wildfire  through  the  building.  In  a 
moment  aubordination  wai  at  an  end.  Ha 
children  from  the  primary  department 
mabed  to  tbe  stairi,  a*  did  alio  tbe  acholar* 
on  the  floor  aboTe  them.  Tbe  *t»irway 
wai  loon  filled,  ind  tbe  preu  agiinit  Ibe 
baliutera  wu  lo  great  that  Ibey  gut  wiy, 
precipitating  tbe  children  orer  the  itair* 
down  to  tbe  gronnd  floor.  A*  the  m*h 
,  incrcaaed,  *o  did  the  number*  that  ware 
hurUd  OTcr  tbe  itairi  into  tbe  ipace  below. 
Two  ofthe  female  teacher*  made  an  eSbit 
to  itop  Ibe  children,  but  *o  great  waa  the 
panic  that  their  efihrt*  were  rain,  and  they 
were  themietrei  hurried  along  with  the 
current,  and,  deipile  their  effort*,  were 
carried  oter  the  atair*  into  tbe  apaee  below. 
In  tbe  upper  room,  the  boy*'  depart- 
ment, Hr.  U'Nally  took  hi*  itand  with  hi* 
back  againat  the  door,  and  forbade  any  one 
to  go  out.  Although  the  panlo  perraded 
hia  room  a*  well  at  the  rail  of  ibe  building 
yet  be  itood  firm,  and  Ihui  eueceeded  in 
■aving  the  lirea  of  many,  perbap*  of 
,  hundred*,  li«  had  tha  UrKCr  boj*  ni!b«& 
upwith«itHti,HJU&ftt7«a&«RA!UiM>, 
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Heuta  onl;  knowa  liow  much  mote  Md 
■roulil  lura  been  Um  diiutcT  tlun  It  now  n. 
We  lean  thkt  lome  ofthebo/i  jumped 
out  of  tfae  vindoir*,  toA  that  one  of  ib«iii 
)wd  hit  Deck  brokcD  fa;  the  iUl.  There 
wen  >1tog«tlwr  ia  the  buUdlng  but  ■  few 
(hurt  of  1,800  MboUn.  (1,766  we  and«- 
■tand  to  he  the  number.)  While  Ur, 
H'Nelly  remuBed  SnB  at  fail  poM,  the 
detlnictioo  of  life  wee  going  on  below. 
HnndredioD  hundrediwent  over  tfae  (tain, 
until  there  WM  a  pile  of  human  bdnga  '—  a 
mi«  of  ahildrea —  eight  feet  iquaTa  and 
■bout  12  feet  in  heighL  The  alarm  waa 
■OK  giien  oqtside,  and  the  polioe  werr 
•ooD  at  hand  and  took  poaaeNion  of  the 
preniiiei  aa  well  m  they  oould,  and  oom- 
laeiicedtheHOTkofhaudiogaat  thecUldien 
from  theil  periloua  poaitioo.  Xhoee  that 
'  frereoB  the  tap,iiare  ofcourae.butalightlT 
injured,  but  ai  aoon  M  the**  had  been 
nmoTed,  themoat  heart-rending  apeolaale 
preacntcd  itielf.  Man^ofthe  dead,  djlng, 
■nd  wounded,  were  taken  to  the  atation- 
hoiue,  where  the  entire  lodging  room  of  the 
policemen  wa>  turned  Into  an  hoaplttl, 
and  their  beds  all  uied  aa  oonafae*  fi»  dead 
bodiea  ef  ii^ured  shildren.  Neulf  IW 
bmiliea  either  mourned  the  loet  of  ehUdreo, 
or  watched  anxioual;  orer  the  form*  of  the 
wounded." jVew  ^erli  Htnld. 

OBITUARY. 
Mr.  RoBiai  NRRoajiu.orMAiieiinTER. 
Died,  at  Manchester,  of  feier,  on 
Saturday  morning,  December  30th,  Mb. 
Robert  Needuiu,  for  many  jetst  the 
l^lued  leeratiry  of  [he  Mancheater  Sundaj 
SiThool  UdIod.  Sad.  indeed,  ii  our  lot  in 
completing  our  preaent  number,  devoted  i 
largely  to  a  record  of  the  great  Sunday 
School  demanstration  at  ManeheBter,  in 
'  being  called  upon  to  add,  that  one  of  the 
moit  active  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
that  moTement  hii  ■□  luddeniy  paaaed 
from  among  aa.  Mr.  Needham  waa  a  man 
of  great  eiiei^y,  of  a  beoevolent  apirit, 
and  of  a  nature  to  render  the  libarioui 
duties  he  ao  graluitoualy  undertook,  and 
rAo/eor'^cajTiedoDl,  aaagteeabletohim- 
M/r  H  to  Mil  who  united  wftb  blm.    Hi 


wai  a  not  infie^uent  coiilributoT  to  our 
eslnnmi!  a  valuable  ptiper  from  hie  pen 
will  be  fbnud  in  our  volume  for  IStV, 
p.  im,  under  the  head  of"  Praetieal  Pluu 
fur  the  InproTemenl  of  Sunday  School*." 
Aa  the  leading  apitit  of  the  gnat  Peel 
park  galhtri^  ta  welcoiac  ooi  beloved 
SovereigB  on  the  10th  of  Oetober,  hia 
name  will  be  long  remembned.  "  He 
reita  fnUB  hii  labora,  and  hia  wotka  do 
(blkm  biro." 
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ThtiTMjai/,  JdNuary  Sih,  at  lutf-ftit 
tlnvt  o'cjoclb, — Addreia  to  ehildien  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Corn  WELL. 

Friday,  Fth'uary  6lA.— Importance  In 
the  preaent  timei,  of  our  reviewing  the 
grounda  of  our  belief  in  evangelical  truth), 
and  studying  tha  most  acriptural  method  of 
teaching  them  to  our  children. 

PrUaif,  Harth  ith, — How  may  we  beat 
aeeure  our  ohildnn  from  the  double  auarea 
of  Ronianiem  and  Rationalism. 

IVi^,  ilpr)' ami.— Theeiid  of  education, 
and  how  we  may  fall  abort  of  it. 

Friday,  Uag  ?(*.  — On  the  cultivation  of 
the  domeatio  aSeotiona. 

»^y.  Jams  4<A. — How  ahould  parenla 
Mt  towarda  their  children  when  they  are 
afflicted  * 

Friday,  July  ind.^Meetlng  poatponed. 

Friday,  .^u;u)i  6(A.— How  may  we  best 
encourage  eui  children  to  act,  a*  well  u 
,  apeak,  with  candour  and  truthfuloeee. 

Fridag,  5eplm6«r  Sri— The  duly  of 
confessing  our  faullt,  and  the  VMiovs 
hindrancea  to  this  confesaiun. 

Friday,  Oelotir  Itt. — The  importanoeof 
the  early  formation  of  liabils  of  neatness 
and  order. 

Friday,  Noitmhtr  Slli. — The  importance 
of  teaehing  ohildren  to  act  (Vom  prinoipls 
rather  than  impnlae. 

Fridag,  Dtt*mbtr  3rd.— The  evils  re- 
loltiDg  IVoni  the  excr«tive  exercise  of  the 
jbtiln. 
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METHODS  OF  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

THK  TSACHEB's   HABIT   OF   THOUGHT. 
**  Thou  tktrifbn  thai  ttachut  mnother,  (eaehett  thou  not  th^lf,** 

Akoko  the  yariouB  occupations  which  are  followed  by  human 
beings  in  this  world,  that  of  teaching  has  always  been  regarded  as 
truly  honorable,  dignified,  and  useful.  Although  the  teacher  has  had 
freqnently  to  complain  that  the  office  he  sustains  has  not  usually 
been  held  in  such  high  estimation  as  its  merits  demand,  and  that  his 
labors  hare  sometimes  receiyed  only  limited  encouragement;  yet  if 
this  complaint  were  thoroughly  inyestigated,  it  would  in  most  cases 
be  found  to  result  from  some  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
rather  than  from  a  want  of  discernment  in  society  at  large.  These 
considerations  should  operate  upon  the  minds  of  all  teachers  as  a 
powerful  incentire  to  self-cultivation,  not  only  in  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  but  also  in  the  careful  training  of  their  thoughts,  so  as  to 
acquire  clearness  and  expertness  in  the  communication  of  intelligence 
to  others. 

Could  imagination  paint  the  picture  of  a  teacher  who  retained  no 
desire  for  self-improvement,  such  an  one  might  be  regarded  as  a  tree 
that  had  borne  fruit,  but  which  in  the  following  summer  exliibited 
the  disappointing  appearance  of  the  barren  fig  tiee.  The  teacher, 
however,  who  fosters  and  encourages  a  disposition  to  develope  his 
intellectual  powers,  may  be  said  to  resemble  an  evergreen. 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  mental  improvement  depends  greatly 
on  the  state  and  habit  of  thought  possessed  by  every  individual  among 
mankind;  and  it  will  also  be  evident,  that  those  who  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  the  springs  of  all  action,  derogate  greatly  from  the 
character  they  might  otherwise  sustain;  while  such  as  exercise  a 
judicious  care  in  the  tndning  of  their  thoughts,  will  stand  before  men 
with  an  excellency  that  cannot  easily  be  eclipsed.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures bear  testimony  to  these  facts  when  they  assert  that,  as  a  man 
"thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  So  is  his  character,  so  is  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  sight  of  Qod  and  man. 

Heady  assent  may  probably  be  obtained  to  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, and  each  of  them  might  be  worked  up  into  a  maxim ;  but 
however  valuable,  if  they  are  to  remain  uninfluential,  they  become 
like  the  law  that  killeth,  or  like  faith  that  is  dead  without  works. 
Teachers,  therefore,  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  that  which  is 
literal,  but  should  seek  to  possess  the  spirit  which  giveth  life. 
Individuals  animated  by  such  feelings  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  ask, 
*«  How  may  we  acquire  such  habits  of  thought  as  ate  mo^l  «>i\lsiAfc 
to  the  Tforl  la  which  we  are  engaged  f*    That  there  axe  lae^o^ 
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adapted  to  the  purpose  is  an  unquestionable  facti  because  they  have 
been  successfully  employed  by  many  who  have  risen  to  eminence  and 
respect  in  their  various  professions ;  and  an  attempt  will  now  be  made, 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  to  trace  out  a  course  of  mental  exercise, 
as  an  aid  to  those  who«  being  the  instructors  of  others,  feel  the  need 
of  increased  intellectual  power  and  skill  for  themselves.  Let  it, 
however,  not  be  forgotten,  that  repeated  acts  become  habits,  and  the 
more  they  are  repeated  the  stronger  they  become,  until  they  so  closely 
ding  to  us  as  to  form  a  part  of  our  very  nature.  How  vastly 
important,  then,  it  is,  to  cast  off  habits  that  are  evil,  and  to  put  on 
those  that  are  good. 

Premising  that  the  habit  of  correct  thought  in  all  teachers  should 
be  acquired  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  subjects  they  have  engaged 
to  teach,  and  without  which  they  can  never  become  thoroughly 
eflicient  in  their  work,  a  few  methods  will  now  be  recommended, 
which  are  very  conducive  to  this  essential  qualification. 

1st.  Occupy  your  thoughts  in  gathering  all  the  knowledge  you 
can  in  connection  with  what  you  design  to  teach.  This  rule  cannot 
be  followed  out  advantageously  until  the  mind  has  obtained  command 
over  its  thoughts,  so  as  to  determine  what  ideas  it  will  entertain,  or 
what  it  will  dismiss,  and  what  particular  course  shall  be  pursued  with 
those  on  which  it  is  occupied.  This  command  of  thought  will  operate 
as  a  selecting  power,  by  which  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  fix  on  such 
subjects  as  are  best  adapted  to  forward  the  course  of  instruction  most 
in  accordance  with  his  educational  engagements.  Thought  is  passive 
when  only  looking  at  external  objects,  or  perceiving  the  ideas 
contained  in  a  book,  and  the  mind  in  such  a  state  receives  very  little 
improvement ;  but  thought  becomes  active  when  it  adds  to  the  former 
employment  a  spirited  effort  to  attend  to  its  own  operations  by 
choosing  what  it  will  think  about,  and  in  what  direction  thought  shall 
flow,  or  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  influenced  by  former,  or  by  new 
ideas ;  or  when  the  mind  withdraws  thought  from  external  objects 
and  exercises  itself  upon  sentiments  ;  or  when  engaged  in  settling  the 
similarity  or  disparity  of  received  ideas,  either  severally  or  unitedly, 
so  as  to  determine  more  exactly  between  things  that  differ,  and  as  a 
consequence,  to  learn  their  proper  uses.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived 
that  thought  is  like  a  self-moving  sieve,  that  also  moves  and  separates 
its  own  ideas  at  pleasure,  and  chooses,  or  refuses,  to  be  occupied  with 
other  ideas,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  mind;  and  these  active 
operations  of  thought,  carefully  pursued,  and  frequently  repeated,  will 
in  process  of  time  become  a  confirmed  habit. 

2udljr,  Redect  intently  upon  the  knowledge  obtained  before  it  is 
employed  for  teaching  others. 
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The  great  distinction  between  minds,  is  that  some  only  think  of 
words,  or  at  most,  of  general  ideas ;  while  others  are  more  concerned 
about  things.     The  one  is   apt  to  generalize,  which  is  too  easy  an 
application  of  the  mind  to  render  much  improvement  certain;  the 
other,  by  repeatedly  scrutinizing  thought,  becomes  skilful  at  decom- 
position and  recomposition,  and  this  method  is   highly  favorable  to 
the  strengthening  and  advancement  of  mental  capability.     The  action 
by  which  this  process  of  patient  investigation  is  sustained  and  ren- 
dered ayailable,  is  denominated  reflection,  which  signifles  the  thinking 
of  our  thoughts  over  and  over  again,  so  as  to  remove  all  obscurity 
from  onr  ideas,  and   render    them    clear  to  our  own  minds    and 
perspicuous  to  others.      The    reason   why  our  own   thoughts  are 
frequently  very  unsatisfactory   to   ourselves,    and   are    unacceptably 
received  by  those  to  whom  they  may  be  uttered  is,  that  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  submitted  to    the  process  of  calm  reflection. 
Teachers  should  not  be  contented  with  possessing  the  knowledge  of 
the  common  terms  whereby  objects  are  designated,  such  as  a  flower, 
tree,  wood,  man,  house,  palace,  &c. ;  but  they  ought  to  become 
familiar  with  their  explanation ;   nor  should  they  be  satisfied  with 
acquiring  the  use  of  abstract  or  sentimental  terms,  such  as  goodness, 
grace,  truth,  pride,  humility,  power,  religion,  &c. ;  but  they  ought  to 
think  of  them  by  such  methods  as  will  insure  their  accurate  compre- 
hension, and  when  addressed  to  others,  their  unfailing  conviction. 
But  these    excellent    qualifications  cannot  be  attained  to  without 
considerable  reflection.    Nor  is  this  all,  for  even  the  mind  under  the 
enlivening  exercise  of  reflection,  should  carry  on  this  essential  process 
methodically,  in  the  natural  order  of  time,  place,  properties,  relations, 
&c,  of  each  object,  so  that  through  the  regular  comprehension  of  all 
the  parts,  a  subject  may  be  completely  mastered.     In  order  to  attain 
unto  this  desirable   end>   things    must  be  reflected  upon  in  their 
individuality,  and  also  in  their  mutual  dependance  upon  each  other,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  perfect  whole.     How  vastly  important,  then,  is  the 
exerdse  of  intent  reflection  to  induce  those  habits  of  thought  by 
which  teachers  may  be  qualified  to  communicate  their  ideas,  without 
confusion,  to  their  scholars  whom  they  have  the  charge  of  instructing. 

drd.     Exercise  close  observation  on  the  facts,  and  strict  examination 
of  the  sentiments  belonging  to  every  subject  for  teaching. 

Those  teachers  acquire  bad  habits  of  thought  who  take  up  their 
subjects  for  teaching  without  previous  meditation,  and  proceed  to  the 
work  of  instruction  in  an  off-handed  manner.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
custom  worse  than  this,  as  it  perpetuates  the  habit  oC  desAiVlorj 
thinking,  than  which,  nothing  rendeiB  the  conception  and  coioxcvxixa- 
eati'on  of  ideas  more  uncerUdn,  and  hence  arises  the  conataut  \tl.al\iexL\.\oiw 
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which  is  observable  in  such  teachers*  classes.  To  correct  this  unfiixed- 
ness  of  thought,  teachers  ought  to  cultivate  a  disposition  of  accurate 
observation  upon  every  object  that  may  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
eye,  and  upon  every  sentiment  that  may  arise  in  the  mind.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  between  seeing  objects  and  observing  them.  A 
person  passes  through  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  he  sees  them  suf- 
ficiently to  call  up  the  passion  of  admiration;  but  another,  under 
similar  circumstances,  withholds  his  admiration  until  he  has  examined 
the  manner  of  their  execution,  whether  they  represent  nature  truly, 
whether  they  exhibit  their  subjects  with  correctness  of  imagination,  and 
whether  their  details  be  exact,  and  their  whole  appearance  be  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  beholder ;  then^  and  not  till  then, 
will  he  express  his  admiration,  and  bear  cautious  testimony  to  their 
excellence.  From  these  two  illustrations  it  will  be  fully  evident,  that 
to  see  objects,  and  carefully  to  observe  them,  are  two  very  distinct 
habits  of  thought,  and  the  latter  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  every 
teacher  desirous  of  mental  improvement. 

This  habit  of  dose  observation  is  the  result  of  continuous  and 
steadfast  thought,  and  all  teachers  have  abundant  scope  for  its  exercise. 
At  home,  abroad,  and  at  all  times,  while  seeing,  hearing,  conversing,  or 
reading,  there  are  multitudes  of  thoughts  which  perpetually  arise  in 
the  mind,  both  of  an  objective  and  sentimental  kind,  which  require 
looking  at,  or  pondering  over  with  all  the  power  that  the  mind  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  themi  so  as  to  become  fully  capable  of  discerning 
them  in  their  proper  colors  and  effects,  or  in  their  agreement  with  the 
standard  of  unvarying  truth.  Such  repeated  mental  acts  will  tend 
greatly  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  of  desultory  thinking,  or  as  it 
might  be  termed  no- thinking;  and  to  establish  the  mind  in  the 
beneficial  habit  of  correct  thinking,  as  applicable  to  its  pleasurable 
progression  in  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge. 

Let  teachers  then  be  encouraged  to  proceed  resolutely  in  their 
endeavors  to  acquire  the  habit  of  strict  attention  to  every  subject  that 
concerns  their  mental  improvement,  for  without  this  preliminary  no 
process  of  thought  can  proceed  clearly;  and  let  their  efforts  be  also 
directed  with  equal  determination  to  the  excitement  of  a  habit  of 
collecting  new  ideas  from  the  best  sources,  of  careful  reflection  on  their 
own  knowledge,  and  of  observation  upon  all  that  passes  before  the 
mind;  and  more  particularly  let  them  studiously  cultivate  the  practical 
habit  of  correct  application,  so  that  all  their  knowledge  may  be 
employed  in  agreement  with  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed. 

TXTTOR. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  RECOLLECTIONS. 
No.  2. — ^Holiday  Tbeats  and  Festivals. 

I  KETEB  vras  an  advocate  for  expensive  treats  in  our  Sunday 
schools,  but  considered  them  as  an  unnecessary  waste  of  money  which 
might  be  more  adrantageously  employed  in  promoting  our  great  and 
ultimate  objects.  Still  I  am  not  averse  to  any  well-digested  plan  of 
encouraging  the  children  in  thb  way,  provided  it  be  done  by  a  very 
slight  intrenchment  upon  our  funds,  and  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
dusive  either  to  the  mental  or  spiritual  improvement  of  our  scholars. 

We  bad  several  ways  of  accomplishing  this  objecty  but  I  shall  speak 
chiefly  of  two,  because  they  were  our  principal  treats,  and  those  to 
which,  when  young,  I  used  to  look  forward  with  the  most  joyful 
anticipations.  One  of  these  took  place  in  the  summer  on  Whit 
Monday,  and  the  other  in  the  winter  on  Twelfth  night 

On  the  former  of  these  occasions,  the  children  were  assembled  about 
eight  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and,  when  all  things  were  in  rcadinessi 
were  formed  in  a  line  in  the  street  two  deep.  The  command  was  then 
given,  *'  To  the  right  face,"  and  the  whole  assumed  the  form  of  a 
column.  This  movement  occupied  some  little  time,  as  each  child  had 
to  be  instructed  in  the  motion  he  was  to  perform,  and  several  attempts 
were  usually  made  before  the  word  of  command  was  properly  obeyed. 
Our  clumsy  evolutions  created  great  amusement  among  the  parents,  a 
large  number  of  whom  generally  assembled  to  witness  our  departurci 
as  some  of  the  children  would  turn  to  the  right,  and  others  to  the  left, 
thus  facing  each  other,  while  some  would  not  move  at  all.  Nor  was 
the  scene  less  amunng  to  the  teachers,  as  our  good  natured  superin- 
tendent on  such  occasions,  would  assume  a  military  air,  and  pretend  to 
be  very  much  put  out  by  any  breach  of  discipline. 

When  all  was  arranged  and  the  "  right  face  *'  had  been  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  general,  the  word  "  forward  "  was  given  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  that  shook  the  old  crazy  buildings,  and  produced  peals 
of  laughter  from  the  bystanders.  The  children  then  moved  onward 
preceded  by  a  flag  borne  by  one  of  the  elder  boys,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed the  name  of  the  school,  and  the  date  of  its  institution. 

The  place  to  which  we  were  marched  was  usually  an  open  common 
a  short  distance  from  town,  and  as  we  drew  near  the  spot  it  was  pleas* 
ing  to  observe  the  sparkling  eyes  and  animated  countenances  of  the 
children  now  excited  with  the  most  lively  expectations.  At  length, 
when  they  came  within  sight  of  the  ground,  their  joy  broke  through 
sU  bounds.  "There's  the  field,  there's  the  field,"  echoed  from  a 
hundred  voices,  and  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  while  loud  shouta  oC 
delight  rent  the  air.    The  children  could  with   difficult)  \)q  Vsi^l  *m 
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their  ranks,  all  being  anxious  to  press  forward  and  place  their  feet 
upon  the  green  grass.  When  we  had  fairly  arrived  at  the  long-talked- 
of-place,  the  sports  of  the  day  commenced.  A  male  teacher  snatching 
the  standard  from  its  bearer,  would  rush  forward  at  his  full  speed, 
bidding  the  children  to  follow  him.  A  general  pursuit  then  com- 
menced, the  little  ones  bringing  up  the  rear  as  fast  their  tiny  legs 
would  carry  them;  and  by  advancing  and  retreating,  turning  and 
dodging,  the  school  was  speedily  scattered  all  over  the  field.  Some 
would  soon  give  up  the  chase,  while  others  would  persevere  and  follow 
their  teacher  until  their  efforts  to  catch  him  were  successful,  and  he 
was  conducted  back  to  the  main  body,  if  such  a  body  could  be  found, 
with  shouts  of  triumph. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  I  joined  in  these  sports,  but  the 
memory  of  them  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  fancy  I  now  see  the  merry 
throng  dressed  in  their  very  best  attire,  bounding  over  the  field,  and 
hear  their  screams  of  joy  whilst  dragging  along  their  fugitive  teacher : 
some  clinging  to  his  arms,  some  to  his  legs,  and  others  to  his  coat, 
till,  pretending  to  be  completely  overcome,  he  has  fallen  to  the  ground 
and  been  instantly  covered  with  the  bodies  of  his  assailants*  I  love  to 
look  back  on  these  scenes  of  my  youth,  and  in  the  time  of  affliction, 
when  incapable  of  any  continuous  mental  and  physical  exertion,  I  have 
beguiled  many  a  weary  hour  by  the  recollections  of  those  innocent 
recreations,  and  in  imagination  acting  over  again  the  part  that  I  took 
in  the  exercise  of  the  day.     But  to  return  to  my  story. 

The  first  thing  that  occupied  our  particular  attention,  was  the  fixing 
our  head  quarters  by  the  erection  of  a  tent,  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
storehouse  for  our  provisions,  as  well  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  children, 
and  a  shelter  from  the  sun  or  rain.  This  tent  was  a  very  homely  con- 
trivance, not  at  all  like  the  fine  marquees  of  modem  times.  A  few 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  covered  with  various  pieces  of  drugget 
and  green  baize  supplied  by  our  friends,  afforded  us  ample  accommoda« 
tion,  and  beneath  it  we  felt  as  happy  as  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  with  the 
curtains  of  Solomon. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  school  was  summoned  for  dinner  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell ;  when,  forming  an  immense  circle,  the  children  all  sat 
down  upon  the  grass,  and  the  provisions  which  they  themselves  had 
supplied,  packed  up  in  small  parcels  with  their  several  names  upon 
them,  being  distributed,  they  eat  them  with  a  relish  which  shewed 
that  their  appetites  were  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  enjoyment  of  fresh 
BIT  and  wholesome  exercise, 

After  dinner  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  was  sung,  and  the  children 

were  allowed  to  resume  their  sports.     A  great  portion  of  the  afternoon 

^as  employed  in  the  performance  of  some  event  recorded  in  history,  or 
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in  imparting  some  lueful  and  entertaining  lesBons  in  modern  science. 
On  one  occasion  we  went  through  the  storming  of  the  Baatile  and  some 
passages  in  the  histor j  of  Buonaparte.  The  great  emperor,  I  recoUect, 
was  distinguished  by  a  military  sash*  provided  by  one  of  our  teachers, 
who  was  seijeaiit  in  a  regiment  of  yolunteers.  Many  and  perssTering 
were  the  efforts  to  secure  this  determined  chief,  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  evade  his  pursuers,  he  was  seized  and  carried  in  triumph  to  a 
mound  of  earth  which  we  designated  the  island  of  £lba.  Haying 
been  eonfined  for  a  time,  he  escaped  from  his  prison  and  a  fresh 
parsuit  was  commenced  amidst  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  delighted 
children. 

On  another  occasion  we  performed  what  was  called   'Mhe  living 
onery,"  after  the  plan  I  belicTe  of  the  celebrated  John  Ryland.   In  the 
centre  was  placed  a  boy  who  represented  the  sun,  and  about  him,  at 
Tarions  disfaneas,  were  arranged  a  number  of  other  boys  representing 
the  different  planets  in  the  solar  system.     Some  of  these  again  were 
surrounded  by  smaller  children  who  acted  as  their  satellites.     Each  one 
carried  a  white  flag,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  planet 
whose  revolution  he  was  to  perform.     Hersehel,  with  his  six  moons, 
was  stationed  at  a  great  distance,  and  still  further  off  were  two  comets 
occupying  a  place  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  field.     When  all  was  in 
readiness,  this  living  apparattis  was  put  into  motion.     The  sun  began 
to  turn  upon  its  axis,  the  planets  to  revolve  sround  their  common 
centre,   and  the  secondaries  about  their  primaries.       These  little 
satellites  oocasioiied  much  amusement  arising  from  the  difficulty  which 
they  experienced  in  keeping  dear  of  their  primary  as  he  proceeded  in 
his  course  round  the  sun,  and  not  unfrequently  a  collision  would  take 
fdace,  which,  ibr  a  time,  would  compel  them  all  to  become  stationary  in 
their  orbits.     Last  of  all  came  the  comets,  dashing  across  the  paths  of 
the  planets,  increasing  in  velocity  as  they  approached  the  sun,  and  then 
again  shooting  away  to  a  distance  beyond  the  field  we  occupied.     At  a 
signal  givCT,  each  one  in  rotation  would  stop  and  shout  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  what  was  the  distance  firom  the  sun,  of  the  planet  whose 
name  was  inscribed  on  his  flag,  its  diameter,  the  period  of  its  revolu- 
ition,  with  other  particulars  which  he  had  previously  committed  to 
memory ;  and  when  every  one  had  performed  the  task  assigned  to  him, 
the  whole  were  formed  into  a  line  and  marched  in  triumphal  procession 
around  the  field.     In  this  manner  instruction  was  delightfully  blended 
with  amusement,  and  I  believe  that  the  children  thereby  obtained  a 
more  correct  Idea  of  the  structure  of  the  solar  system  than  could  have 
been  derived  hem  any  other  mode  of  imparting  instruction. 

At  intervals  the  seene  was  varied  by  the  elder  children  assemWixi^ 
aiovni  tlMir  teeeJbsr  to  abag  some  favorite  hymn,  which)  at  a^  %\iQtt 
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distance,  had  a  most  pleasing  effect,  and  was  to  me  not  the  least 
interesting  of  our  holiday  exercises. 

At  four  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  tea,  when  the  children,  being  seated 
as  before,  received  an  ample  supply  of  biscuits  and  milk.  These  being 
dispatched  they  again  resumed  their  play  till  six,  when  preparations 
began  to  be  made  for  our  departure.  Our  tent  was  soon  struck  and 
placed  with  the  forms  and  tables  in  the  cart ;  the  children  fell  into 
their  ranks,  and  the  "  right  face  "  being  given,  we  bid  adieu  for  a 
season  to  the  place  of  our  amusement,  wondering  that  the  day  had  been 
so  short,  and  regretting  that  Whit  Monday  did  not  come  oftener  than 
once  a  year. 

Our  winter  treat  was  not  less  bstructive,  if  not  quite  so  entertaining 
and  exciting.  We  generally  met  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
after  the  usual  devotional  exercises,  two  or  three  lively  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  senior  teachers.  A  large  basket,  containing  a  good 
supply  of  plum  cake,  was  then  brought  in,  which  was  followed  by  one 
of  the  teachers  bearing  a  hat  filled  with  pieces  of  paper  neatly  folded, 
on  each  of  which  was  written  the  name  of  some  scripture  character. 
Each  scholar  having  been  supplied  with  a  large  slice  of  cake,  the  hat 
was  handed  round,  and  the  characters  drawn,  but  no  one  was  to  unfold 
his  paper  until  permission  was  given ;  and  the  boy  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  draw  the  character  of  king  David,  and  the  girl  that  of  queen 
Esther,  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  double  allowance  of  cake. 
Much  anxiety  was  manifested  by  the  children  to  obtain  this  envied 
distinction,  and  many  were  the  attempts  to  peep  through  the  folds  of 
the  paper,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  character  had  been  drawn. 
When  the  command  had  been  given  to  open  the  papers,  and  the 
fortunate  individuals  had  been  ascertained,  the  king  and  the  queen 
were  called  to  take  their  seats  in  front  of  the  desk,  where,  with  all  due 
ceremony,  they  were  installed  into  their  office  by  the  presentation  of  an 
extra  slice  of  cake. 

Order  having  been  restored,  the  superintendent  ascended  the  desk 
and  catechised  the  children,  as  far  as  the  time  would  permit,  upon  the 
history  of  the  various  characters  whose  name  had  been  drawn,  com- 
mencing with  their  majesties  the  king  and  queen,  and  as  this  was  done 
in  a  very  spirited  and  entertaining  manner,  a  great  degree  of  interest 
was  excited,  as  well  as  a  considerable,  amount  of  information  imparted. 
The  evening  was  further  enlivened  by  the  introduction,  at  intervals,  of 
pieces  of  music,  accompanied  by  the  instruments  of  some  of  the 
teachers  and  friends,  who  kindly  lent  their  assistance  on  the  occasion. 

There  are  many  still  living,  now  the  parents  of  a  numerous  progeny, 

who  were  present  at  some  of  these  happy  meetings  with  whom  I  have 

conversed,  and  moat  of  them  have  declared,  that  the  recollection  of  no 
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period  of  th«r  liiatory  has  afforded  them  so  mucli  pleasure  as  that 
when  seated  among  their  youthful  companions,  they  partook  of  their 
teachers'  bounty,  and  listened  to  their  interesting  and  instructive  re- 
marks.  "  I  think,"  said  one,  a  short  time  since,  "  I  now  see  the 
chubby  little  boy,  about  three  feet  high,  who  had  drawn  the  character 
ofQoliath,  standing  upon  the  seat  to  be  catechised  respecting  his 
stature,  the  weight  of  his  armour,  and  his  bold  defiance  of  the  armies 
of  Israel ;  and  at  this  distant  day  can  join  in  the  laugh  that  was  excited 
at  the  amusing  contrast  between  the  gigantic  warrior,  and  the  plump 
red-&ced  pigmy  mounted  on  the  form.  I  have  been  present  at  social 
parties^  and  have  cheerfully  joined  in  the  conversation  or  amusements 
of  the  evening,  but  the  remembrance  of  no  social  enjoyment  yields  me 
so  much  real  pleasure  as  that  of  the  twelfth  night  treat,  when  every 
heart  seemed  full  of  joy,  and  every  countenance  beamed  with  delight. 

Besides  these  treats  which  were  regularly  given,  there  were  minor 
ones  which  were  only  occasional^  and  to  which  the  parents  also  were 
invited.  These  were  wholly  of  an  intellectual  character,  calculated  to 
inform  the  judgment,  and  to  raise  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  God.  A  subject  on  some  instructive  portion  of  science  was 
selected  for  our  edification,  such  for  instance  as  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  causes  of  the  tides,  and  which  the  children 
elucidated  by  various  experiments.  Sometimes  a  lecture  on  astronomy 
was  delivered,  each  child  taking  up  some  particular  subject,  and  illus- 
trating it  hj  a  diagram  prepared  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Our  scenery 
was  very  unlike  the  splendid  productions  of  Walker,  the  dark  parts 
being  made  of  patched  brown  paper  covered  with  lamp  black ;  but 
they  answered  our  purpose  just  as  well,  and  afforded  us  as  much 
entertainment  and  profit.  Sometimes  an  accident  would  occur  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  both  children  and  parents,  for  our  scenery  being 
illuminated  by  candles  confined  in  a  wooden  box,  the  heat  would  melt 
the  tallow  so  that  the  candles  could  not  retain  their  erect  position,  but 
would  fedl  against  the  paper  scene,  and  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze.  These 
casualties,  however,  did  not  disconcert  us ;  the  mischief  was  soon  re- 
paired, and  occasion  was  thereby  furnished  for  some  important  and 
impressive  remarks  upon  the  final  conflagration. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  our  devoted  teachers  contrived  to 
present  instruction  to  the  children  in  the  attractive  garb  of  recreation 
and  amusement.  Nor  were  the  benefits  resulting  from  these  labors 
permitted  to  lie  altogether  concealed  from  our  view,  for  I  have  myself 
been  gratified,  and  I  trust  edified  by  a  lecture  from  one  of  these  children, 
who,  when  a  young  man,  made  similar  efforts  to  impart  useful  know- 
ledge, and  have  also  been  informed  of  a  poor  mother  who,  at  one  of  o>iT 
meetings,  became  senouBly  impressed,  and  was  uUima.le\^  \^d.  lo  Qi^« 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  OFFICE,  AND  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THEIR  BEING  UNDERSTOOD. 

By  Mr.  H.  J.  Wetkwhaxl,  of  Cambridge. 

The  simple  idea  represented  by  the  term  duty,  is  the  obligation  to 
pay  what  is  due,  and  by  this  feature  rational  existence  is  distinguished ; 
for  whilst  in  the  universe  all  things  have  their  tendencies,  intelligent 
beings  only  have  their  duties.  Human  duty  is  measured  by  the 
capabilities  and  relative  position  of  the  individual,  and  may  therefore 
be  defined  as  the  return  he  should  make  to  God  and  his  fellow  man 
for  powers  and  privileges  with  which  he  is  invested.  Thus  it  follows 
that  there  are  duties  devolving  upon  all  men,  differing  indeed  in  kind 
as  their  circumstances  may  differ,  yet  inalienable  as  their  being.  This 
principle  of  mutual  obligation  to  each  other  and  universal  fealty  to 
God  is  plainly  indicated  both  in  his  Word  and  in  our  nature ;  and  the 
man  who  supposes  that  to  minister  to  his  own  immediate  wants  is  the 
end  of  his  being— ^that  in  his  pilgrimage  through  a  world  in  which 
good  and  evil  grow  together,  his  only  business  is  to  pluck  its  flowers 
and  gather  its  fruits — and  that  the  uprooting  its  thorns  and  briars  is 
the  work  of  other  hands — ^he  hath  mistaken  licentiousness  for  liberty, 
is  '^  without  understanding  and  brutish." 

If  obligations  increase  with  privileges,  how  have  they  accumulated 
upon  the  Christian,  and  especially  the  Christian  Teacher.  God  has 
committed  much  to  all  men,  to  him  much  more.  The  Lord  our 
Maker  placed  man  at  the  first  in  the  garden  that  he  might  *'  dress  it 
and  keep  it  ;'*  but  he  has  placed  the  teacher  in  a  moral  Eden  to  watch 
and  train  the  "plants  growing  up  in  their  youth,'*  a  work  in  which 
he  is  allied  with  holy  angels,  and  even  to  the  Saviour  himself.  With 
such  associates,  let  the  teacher  talk  less  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice, 
think  more  highly  and  reverently  of  his  work,  and  cultivate  a  cor- 
respondent spirit  of  devotion  and  ardour ;  amid  discouragements  let 
him  remember  that  "  our  help  only  is  in  God,"  who  has  granted  us 
this  assurance*—"  My  grace  is  sufilcient  for  thee." 

In  considering  the  teacher's  duties  we  shall  not  notice  those  which 
concern  him  as  a  man  or  as  a  Christian  merely,  but  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  his  mission.  We  place  foremost  that  which  is  so  in  point 
of  importance,  viz. 

I.— The  practical    exemplification   op   the   tbuths   he 

TEACHES  • 

The  teacher's  office  is  not  identical  with  the  pastor'g,  but  is  a 

subordinate  and  helpful  agency  in  the  same  cause.     Paul's  exhortation 

to  Archippus,  therefore,  applies  equally  to  both,— "Take  heed  to  the 

auBistry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  to  fulfil  it."    That 
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ministry  is  "  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  Now  for  such 
a  testimony  mere  verbal  profession  is  obviously  insufficient ;  there 
must  be  the  witness  of  a  life  governed  by  the  gospeL  The  instruction 
of  the  child  in  the  art  of  reading  and  the  meaning  of  words  doubtless 
IB  the  teacher's  work,  inasmuch  as  Qod  has  revealed  his  will  to  us  in 
human  language ;  and  so  is  it  also  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
as  a  book-— to  illustrate  its  history,  to  expound  its  doctrines,  to  enforce 
its  precepts.  But  this  is  not  all :  to  ''  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  Ood,"  example  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  powerful,  as  it  is  the 
divinely-appointed  means.  It  matters  but  little  how  logical  and 
eloquent  may  be  the  teacher's  lessons  upon  the  nature  of  godliness, 
if  they  be  not  illustrated  and  recommended  by  the  example  he  affords 
in  Ills  spirit  and  conduct.  The  minds  of  his  pupils  will  be  first  per- 
plexed and  then  repelled,  whilst  he  is  drawing  down  upon  himself  the 
weightiest  of  woes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  possessing  and 
exemplifying  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  work, 
although  he  may  be  young  and  but  humbly  educated,  is  the  faithful 
and  wise  servant.  He  is  a  true,  and  will  be  a  useful  teacher,  if  he  be 
but  **  an  example  in  word  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith, 
in  purity."    (1  Tim,  iv.  12.) 

We  come  now  to  notice  the  teacher  in  his  work,  and  remark  another 
important  duty :  viz. 

II. — ^Thx  bight  ootsbitkekt  op  his  class. 

He  has  accepted  a  trust,  and  is  now  invested  with  authority :  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  principles  by  which  he  is  to  regulate  its  exercise, 
rather  than  at  any  particular  modes,  for  the  former  are  of  universal 
application^  whilst  the  latter  must  be  adapted  to  circumstances. 

1.  He  muei  govern  iupremely.'^'We  do  not  mean  that  he  is  to 
become  a  tyrant^  but  simply  that  he  is  so  to  govern  that  no  child 
would  question  his  right  to  command  or  venture  to  disobey.  The 
ability  to  command  does  not  depend  upon  mere  loud  assertion  of  the 
right.  The  latter  may  be  asserted  and  maintained  with  perfect  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  and  yet  every  child  shall  feel  that  for  some  reason, 
which  it  cannot  define,  its  teacher  must  be  obeyed.  This  power, 
although  it  may  be  aided  by  the  officers  of  the  school,  must  neverthe- 
less be  the  teacher's  attribute.  The  teachers  must  govern  the 
childrei^-»the  superintendent  has  to  dispense  the  laws  to  the  teachers. 

2.  He  must  gcvem  wisety.'^*^  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength."-^ 
**  The  words  of  the  wise  are  heard  in  quiet  more  than  the  cry  of  him 
that  mleth  among  fooLi."  By  wisdom  as  an  element  of  government, 
we  mean  the  ability  to  choose  and  apply  the  proper  means  to  secure 
the  results  we  seek:  possessing  this,  the  teacher  will  be  led  to  dis- 
tinguish the  trae  character  and  capabilities  of  each  m^Ta\>^t  ol  \^ 
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class;  to  encourage  their  excellencies  and  check  their  faults;  to 
anticipate  and  relieve  their  difficulties;  and  generally  to  suit  his 
method  so  that  all  the  raried  circumstances  of  his  class  may  be  met. 

How  manifest  is  it  in  many  of  our  schools  that  children  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  in  all  respects  alike;  the  same  modes  of  teaching  and 
discipline  are  used  in  all  cases ;  the  meek  and  quiet  child  is  treated 
the  same  as  the  proud  and  turbulent,  and  as  much  is  expected  from 
the  heavy  plodding  boy,  as  from  the  one  whose  perceptions  are  ready 
and  brilliant.  The  teacher  seems  to  have  but  one  rule,  perhaps 
formed  from  the  idea  he  retains  of  his  own  former  selfj  and  right  in 
its  application  to  others  of  the  same  mould,  but  to  such  only.  Again, 
how  common  is  the  error,  that  as  the  judgment  is  the  faculty  which 
is  constantly  appealed  to  in  ourselves,  it  should  be  the  same  with 
children ;  forgetting  that  the  judgment  is  but  a  germ  in  the  youthful 
mind  to  be  developed  by  experience ;  and  that  were  it  otherwise, 
education  would  not  be  needed^  for  the  child  would  be  as  the  man. 
The  generous  and  trusting  impulses  of  our  nature,  which  exist  so 
sincerely  in  children,  are  the  most  influential ;  and  our  teaching  should 
therefore  be  adapted  to  foster  these,  to  win  them  by  our  truthfulness, 
to  encourage  them  by  our  regard,  to  strengthen  them  by  our  confidence, 
and  to  direct  them  by  our  experience.  Thus  will  be  yielded  a  far 
more  ready  response  to  the  truths  wc  teach  than  the  most  labored  of 
our  logical  appeals  can  produce. 

3,     Benevoknce  is  another  element  of  governmeni^^^Love  is  a  far 
more  influential  passion  than  fear:  fear  may  excite  to  a  servile  and 
transient  obedience,  but  love  enlists  all  the  other  powers  of  our  nature ; 
and  beyond,  renders  to  its  object  willing  and  constant  homage :  whilst, 
therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  awe  into  respect  the 
minds  of  the  scholars,  it  is  most  of  all  important  that  he  should  win 
their  love.     And  to  accomplish  this  there  is  but  one  way — ^he  must 
possess  and  exhibit  a  deep-seated  benevolence  towards  them.    He 
must  not  enter  his  class  with  a  lofty,  patronizing,  and  repulsive  air, 
or  go  through  its  exercises  as  so  much  of  self-sacrifice  paid  to  a  stem 
sense  of  duty ;  he  must  not  talk  to  his  children  of  his  condescension 
in  teaching  them,  and  their  transcendent  privilege  in  being  taught  by 
him  ;  but  his  whole  spirit  and  demeanour  must  glow  with  love  towards 
them  of  a  high  and  holy  kind.     It  is  not  meant  that  there  must  be  a 
puerile  exhibition  of   mere  sentimentality,  nor   that  low  and  silly 
familiarity  which,  whilst  it  invites  rudeness  and  impertinence,  bo  soon 
produces  contempt;  but  that  steady  and  high-purposed  love  which, 
though  always  ready  to  commend  a  virtue,  never  hesitates  to  condemn 
a  vice.     God,  who  is  love^  adopts   these  methods  in  training  his 
cbildreD,  and  we  must  be  imitators  of  him.     We  notice 
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4.  That  constancy  of  character  ts  essential  to  effective  government, 
-p*It  b  perfectly  true  that  teachers  have  the  same  fickle  tendencies  as 
othen — that  their  energies  are  not  uniformly  vigorous  and  lively; 
but  this  is  their  infirmity  and  must  be  combated.  Regularity  and 
consistency  of  character  invest  a  man  v?ith  a  dignity  Vfhich  ^idll  be 
universally  felt.  That  teacher  who  is  the  most  uneven  is  the  most 
impotent.  He  vrho  is  loving  and  wise  and  strong  to-day,  and  in* 
difiTerent  and  inappropriate  and  unable  to  restrain  himself  to-morrow, 
will  find  that  he  imparts  the  same  uncertain  character  to  his  class — 
this  battle  always  remains  to  be  fought,— progress  is  unattainable, 
and  perpetual  disappointment  overwhelms  him. 

Let,  then,  teachers  who  would  rightly  discharge  the  duties  of  govern- 
ing their  classes,  be  determined  to  form  the  habit  of  complete  obedience 
in  their  children,  but  let  it  be  secured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  plans, 
the  beneficence  of  their  rule,  and  the  constancy  of  their  character. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  the 
teacher  to  his  scholars,  we  proceed  to  enquire. 

HI.— What  abb  the  t£acheb*s  feculiab  duties  ly  relation 

TO   the  FABE79TS  OF   HIS   SCH0LAB8  ? 

We  have  been  speaking  of  government.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  teacher  is  not  the  natural  governor  of  the  children^  but  the 
elected  one.  To  him,  for  a  limited  season,  the  authority  of  the  parent 
is  delegated.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  he  should  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  authority  thus  confided  in  him,  so  that  he  may 
be  prepared  to  justify  his  employment  of  it.  To  do  this  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  be  careful  to  act  precisely  as  each  individual 
parent  would  be  supposed  to  act.  A  very  variable  and  defective  rule 
would  thuB  be  established.  The  parent  does  not  stipulate  for  this,  but 
confides  in  the  teacher.  It  becomes  then  the  teacher's  duty  to  estimate 
by  the  word  of  God  how  the  Christian  parent  should  act,  and  by  the 
rule  thus  obtained  to  discharge  his  trust. 

This  would  be  chiefly  done,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  right 
government  of  the  class,  but  the  nature  of  the  relationship  seems  to 
point  out  other  duties,  and  to  require  that  means  of  regular  conununi- 
cation  between  them  should  exist.  Teachers  -should  visit  the  parents. 
The  primary  object  of  such  visitation  should  be  to  secure  parental 
co-operation,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  If 
the  parents  be  Christian,  they  will  learn  more  highly  to  esteem  the 
privHeges  of  their  child.  Aroused  by  your  anxiety  they  will  become 
more  solicitous  for  its  eternal  interests,  and  will  learn  also  to  feel 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  But  if,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case^  the  parents  should  be  ungodly,  ^o\x  ct^\A  V^x 
Hem  by  jronr  mite  /i  new  xaems  of  grace.    You  «p^t\  V^  ^wv 
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through  the  tenderest  and  most  lasting  sympathies  of  their  nature. 
You  obtain  their  ear  when  other  means  have  failed ;  and,  by  God's 
blessing  upon  your  faithful  efforts,  their  hearts  also  may  be  reached. 
Again,  your  visits  afford  you  an  acquaintance  with  the  home  influence 
of  each  child,  and  you  thus  become  better  qualified  to  adapt  your 
teaching  to  each  particular  case.  Besides  this,  what  carefulness  will 
these  visits  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  child  :  he  finds  that  a  telegraph 
is  at  work  registering  at  home  his  conduct  in  the  school,  and  the  fear 
of  a  father's  frown,  or,  what  is  more  powerful,  a  mother's  gentle 
chidings,  become  additional  motives  for  good  conduct.  He  is  also 
furnished  with  fresh  and  convincing  proofs  of  his  teacher's  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness,  and  thus  esteems  him  to  be,  not  like  the  clock 
or  the  desk  in  the  school-room,  a  certain  part  of  the  school  furniture 
to  be  seen  and  employed  only  on  Sundays,  but  a  veritable  living  friend 
and  one  who  loves  at  all  times.  In  these  visitations  it  will  be  the 
teacher's  duty  to  notice  every  case  in  which  the  child  was  absent  from 
school  or  late  in  attendance  (this  his  class-book,  properly  kept,  will 
enable  him  readily  to  do) ;  or  should  anything  have  taken  place  in  the 
child's  conduct,  for  meeting  which  the  discipline  of  the  school  docs  not 
provide,  this  should  be  considerately  but  faithfully  stated,  that  the  evil 
may  be  remedied.  In  a  Report  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
it  is  remarked— ''that  in  a  school  properly  fulfilling  its  mission,  the 
teacher  who  should  neglect  his  visitorial  duty  would  be  regarded  as  the 
physician  is  by  the  family  when  he  is  remiss  in  his  attention  to  a 
languishing  inmate."    It  remains  for  us  now  to  consider. 

IV. — ^ThE  OBLiaATIOKS  WHICH  DETOXVE  UPON  THE  XEACHEB 
JL8  THE   ASSOCIATE  OF   AN   OBGANIZED   BODY. 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  is  not  an  independent  schoolmaster,  left 
to  his  own  plans  and  caprices ;  he  has  become  united  to  a  society, 
and  so  long  as  the  connexion  exists  is  bound  by  certain  considerations 
respecting  which  no  caprice  may  be  exercised. 

1.  He  is  expected  to  possess^  and  is  bound  to  cultivate^  a  growing 
sympathy  with  the  design  of  the  Institution — It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  decide  upon  the  motive  by  which  we  are  influenced  (so  insidious  is 
evil) ;  it  is  therefore  possible  to  seek  the  teacher's  office,  or  in  that 
office  to  be  associated  with  a  particular  school,  from  the  force  of  other 
sympathies.  Being  conscious  that  we  possess  talents  of  a  certain  order, 
we  may  desire  a  theatre  for  their  display ;  or  the  social  tendencies  of 
our  nature  may  lead  us  to  desire  the  companionship  of  teachers ;  or  we 
may  have  been  influenced  by  our  regard  for  some  particular  teacher,  or 
respect  for  the  advice  and  counsels  of  some  dear  relative  or  friend.  But 
these  motives  do  not  go  far  enough :  under  their  influence  we  shall 
accomplish  our  own  ends  merely,  not  the  eadol  8uxid«j  ^(iWJlix^tiwi. 
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tion.  It«  aim  is  Bpiritual,  and  to  effect  it  we  must  haye  an  earnest  and 
intelligent  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  young  and  the  glory  of  God 
therein.  Bat  as  these  sympathies  exist  in  human  minds  in  Tarious 
degrees,  the  necessity  for  their  cultivation  by  the  employment  of  those 
means  which  the  gospel  provides  and  circumstances  place  in  our  way, 
is  obvious,  80  shall  we  attain  a  deeper  and  more  hallowed  sympathy 
with  the  great  objects  we  contemplate. 

3.  //  is  the  (eacher*i  duty  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
authority  of  the  jS<cAoo/.— Nothing  is  more  clearly  the  duty  of  a 
member  of  any  Society  than  obedience  to  its  laws ;  but  in  a  Sunday 
School  Society,  where  the  connection  is  voluntary,  this  obligation 
becomes  immensely  increased,  and  it  behoves  teachers  to  be  very 
careful  lest  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  be  in  some  measure 
theirs  also,  who,  unsolicited^  made  a  pretence  of  yielding  up  wholly 
their  propertj  to  the  Saviour's  cause,  whilst  they  kept  back  a  part* 
Before  a  teacher  offers  himself  to  any  school  he  should  make  himself 
perfectly  acquainted  with  its  rules  and  plans  in  all  their  details. 
The  connexion  thus  takes  the  nature  of  a  deliberate  and  intelligent 
act :  every  infraction  therefbre  is  traitorous.  The  teacher  does  possess 
the  power  to  canvass  in  a  suitable  manner  the  merits  of  any  regulation, 
but  whilst  it  remains  he  has  no  right  to  refuse  obedience.  This  sub- 
mission is  not  only  right  in  itselfj  but  most  politic  in  one  who,  as  the 
teacher,  has  to  govern  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  is  required  and  expected  of  the  scholars ;  but  if 
the  teacher  assume  the  power  of  choice  in  his  own  conduct,  sometimes 
comiDg  late,  at  others  absenting  himself  altogether  without  providing 
a  substitute,  the  child  is  taught  to  believe  that  he  also  may  be  absent 
at  pleasure,  and  no  arguments  upon  punctuality  can  convince  him  to 
the  contrary. 

Agun,  suppose  it  to  be  a  rule  of  the  school  that  perfect  and  instan* 
taneous  silence  shall  result  from  a  given  signal,  and  when  this  is  given 
by  the  appointed  officer,  the  teacheri  disregarding  it,  should  choose  to 
continue  a  conversation  (perhaps  only  in  a  whisper,)  how  can  the  child 
understand  that  what  appears  to  be  right  in  his  teacher  should  be 
wrong  in  him?  and,  besides  the  baneful  influence  upon  the  scholars 
produced  by  this  disregard  of  duty,  how  painful  and  embarrassing  is 
the  position  in  which  the  several  officers  of  the  school  are  placed 
thereby.  You  have  chosen  them  to  preside  over  you,  and  given  them 
authority  to  enforce  the  laws  which  you  have  made  or  assented  to. 
You  have  placed  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders  which  they  would 
willingly  and  cheerfully  bear,  but  you  unnecessarily  Increase  the 
burden,  and  by  jovt  unfaitbMneBS  decrease  the  power  oi  a>x&\;^TL\Ti^ 
//.    It  £0  ibejr  who  must  neglect  other  duties  V>  supply  'jO'^\b^<dB^  ^ 
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service,  or  to  quiet  tbe  disorder  which  your  own  inconsiderateness  has 
produced.  In  Sunday  school  institutions  there  are  also  rules  for  the 
holding  of  meetings  for  business  and  prayer.  From  one  of  these 
meetings  no  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  absent,  if  he  have  it  in  his 
power  to  be  present ;  for  if  it  be  the  duty  of  any  one  to  attend,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  common  duty  of  all.  The  teacher  should  argue 
thus :  ''  At  the  meetings  for  business,  regulations  are  made  which 
become  binding  upon  me ;  I  therefore  should  attend.  Besidesi  if  I 
keep  awayf  others  may  do  so,  and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  may  thus 
be  frustrated.  And  if  I  regard  the  meetings  for  prayer  as  unprofitable 
to  myself,  why  should  I  suppose  them  to  be  of  service  to  others? 
Bather  than  suffer  them  coldly  to  linger  on  until  every  heart  has 
become  as  indifferent  as  my  own,  let  me  attend  a  meeting  for  once  to 
move  that  they  may  be  discontinued."  But  does  not  the  general 
experience  of  teachers  testify,  that  in  these  means  a  quickening 
influence  has  been  felt,  earnest  and  happy  impulses  have  been 
awakened,  new  resolves  have  been  made,  and  old  ones  strengthened? 

Meetings  of  Sunday  school  teachers  should  be  eminently  productive 
of  pleasure  and  usefulness.  Every  teacher  is  bound  to  attend  them, 
hoping  to  add  by  his  presence,  his  prayers,  or  his  suggestions,  some- 
thing to  encourage  the  hopes  of  his  fellows  and  to  bless  the  school. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  another  duty  he  owes  the  school,  which  is— 

3.  To  promote  the  union  of  his  fellow  teachers.'^lB  union  strength? 
TheUi  as  I  desire  the  success  of  the  society  to  which  I  have  attached 
myself|  it  becomes  an  important  duty  that  I  should  seek  to  promote 
union  amongst  its  members. 

Union  comprehends  the  two  ideas,  agreement  and  fellowship.  We 
cannot  expect  these  to  exist  in  their  fullest  meaning  in  any  state  of 
human  society*  Amongst  teachers  there  may,  and  there  must  be 
many  points  of  difference  affecting  their  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
condition ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  on  this  account  union  should 
be  impracticable.  On  the  contrary,  these  very  differences  may  better 
qualify  each  for  his  respective  place  in  the  school,  and  so  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  be  perfected.  The  bond  of  union  must  therefore  exist  in 
the  object  which  all  in  common  seek  to  realize.  In  pursuing  this  all 
retarding  influences  must  be  kept  down— the  rich  must  forget  his 
riches,  and  the  poor  his  poverty;  united  for  one  purpose  all  must,  in 
things  relating  to  its  accomplishment,  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind^ 
and  the  school  must  present  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  machine  har- 
monizing in  all  its  operations,  in  which  the  little  wheel  must  describe 
its  little  sphere  with  as  much  integrity  as  the  greater;  or  the  heavens 
irliich  shine  above  us,  in  which  though  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory,  yet  all  perform  their  Makef  a  ^)  «Ad  unitedly  speak 
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his  praise.  Every  teaclier  should  be  solicitous  to  promote  this  ''good 
and  pleasant"  state  of  things;  and  in  that  school  where  every  teacher 
is  so  determined,  it  is  accomplished ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  that 
unhappy  school  where  is  found  but  one  obstinate,  disaffected,  and 
eccentric  teacher,  one  whose  heart  approximates  more  nearly  to  the 
icicle  than  the  sunbeam,  it  matters  not  how  little  and  weak  he  may 
be;  one  faulty  cog  may  ruin  the  machine,  and  ''one  sinner  destroyeth 
mnch  good." 

Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  teacher's 
datiesy  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  much  relative  to  the  importance 
of  their  being  understood.  It  is  important  that  we  should  understand 
aU  things  which  practically  concern  us,  inasmuch  as  our  conduct  is 
influenced  through  the  medium  of  our  perceptions,  and  therefore  the 
more  fully  we  understand  a  thing,  the  more  competent  we  become  to 
act  in  relation  to  it.  Errors  of  judgment,  even  when  the  heart  is  sin- 
cere, may  lead  to  lamentable  results.  Saul  was  conscientious  in  his 
persecutions,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  shed.  Sunday  school 
teachers,  under  the  influence  of  ignorance,  are  liable  to  produce  the 
mischief  they  seek  to  avert.  Is  it  an  unknown  thing  that  some,  over- 
rating their  own  abilities,  when  incompetent  to  conduct  the  higher 
classes,  become  dissatisfied  that  they  are  appointed  to  the  lower,  ever 
choosing  this  course,  and  refusing  that,  and  so  frustrate  the  best  plans 
and  retard  the  progress  of  the  most  promising  institution? 

The  Sunday  school  is  a  noble  and  heaven-honored  institution. 
Though  humble  in  its  origin,  it  has  lived  to  win  the  respect  of  almost 
aU,  the  love  of  many,  and  the  devotion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  best 
members  of  our  churches.  It  has,  by  the  divine  blessing,  accomplished 
much,  and  our  hopes  respecting  the  future  are  large  and  encouraging : 
but  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  very  extensively 
a  kind  of  faith  in  organization  luring  on  to  the  forgetfulness  of  our 
individual  responsibility.  If  the  Sunday  school  cause  be  strong,  it  is 
so  by  the  union  of  energetic  hearts;  no  multiplication  of  careless, 
vaccillating,  and  unfaithful  persons  can  supply  the  might  and  nobleness 
of  spirit  which  a  cause  so  holy  requires. 

Teachers,  afresh  gird  on  the  armour  to-day  and  gather  up  your 
strength  for  the  fight :  eschewing  all  vain-glorying  and  self-confidence, 
resting  all  yonr  hopes  of  success  in  God  alone,  seek  to  understand  the 
requirements  of  your  office,  and  "when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants; 
we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do." 
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AB£  YOUB  SCHOLARS  CONYEBTED? 
ITnued  hy  ike  EdMurgh  Sdbbaih  School  Teacher's  Union.'] 

Ths  subject  of  the  extenaion  of  Sunday  schools  has  oflen  been  urg^  on  the 
consideration  of  teachers  ;  the  Union  would  now  earnestly  solicit  the  attention 
of  their  fellow-laborers  to  their  efficiency. 

New  Sunday  schools  are  springing  up  on  every  side,  and  the  instrumental 
efficiency  of  those  already  established  is  daily  becoming  more  perfect: 
improved  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  organization  being  continually 
introduced  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  omr  teachers.  All  this  we  vejoice 
iD«  and  thank  God  for.  But  is  th«re  no  danger  that  we  are  now  dwelUng  too 
much  on  the  means,  and  are  forgetting  the  and  of  all  our  labors, — the  saivatioQ 
of  souls  ?  With  all  this  increased  attention  to  what  is  merely  intelleotual  in 
our  work,  do  we  find  a  corresponding  advance  in  spiritual  perception  ?  We 
fear  this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  we  fear  that  while  great  intellectual 
progress  has  been  made,  at  the  best  things  spiritual  but  remain  as  they  were ; 
we  are  still  too  often  contented  with  the  name  to  live,  while  in  reality  we 
are  dead. 

Are  our  children  brought  to  Christ  ?  if  not  oZZ,  how  many  are  converted  ? 
how  many  show  signs  that  they  live  as  seeing  Him  who  is  inrisible  ?  These 
are  solemn  questions,  but  solemn  as  they  are,  there  are  some  yet  more  awful. 
Fellow-laborers,  how  much  do  we  denre  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  have  we  a 
deep  love  for  souls  P  a  vivid  perception  of  the  value  of  one  soul }  how  much  of 
our  lives  is  spent  in  the  light  of  Eternity  P  In  short,  brethren,  how  dear  and 
distinct  is  our  own  faith,  how  warm  is  our  own  love  to  Him,  who,  while  He  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  is  also  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  ?  Are  we  living  and  working  as  those  should,  who  have  not  only  been 
saved  by  him,  but  have  been  honored  with  an  honor  infinitely  above  the 
conception  of  created  mind ;  called  to  be  fellow-laborers  with  him  in 
promoting  the  eternal  happiness  of  souls  ? 

There  are  at  present  in  Edinburgh  16,000  children  under  Christian 
instruction  in  our  Sunday  schools.  It  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish.  He  will  have  all  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  If  then  any  of  these  16,000  children  are 
finally  lost,  though  their  blood  will  be  on  their  own  heads,  yet  also  it  may  be 
on  those  who  in  the  providence  of  God  had  the  charge  of  their  souls.  How 
awful,  then,  our  responsibility  I— why  should  one  of  these  little  ones  perish  ? 
What  is  the  state  of  our  Sunday  schools  compared  with  what  they  should 
be  as  instrumenU  to  promote  God's  glory  in  the  conversion  of  these 
16,000  souls  ? 

Most  thankfully  we  own  God's  grace  as  apparent  in  many  a  soul  in  our 
classes ;  yet,  applying  the  text,  «  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,"  to  our 
scholars,  how  few  can  be  said,  even  in  the  judgment  of  Christian  charity,  to 
be  "in  Christ  Jesus,  walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit;"  for 
how  little  do  we  see  among  our  children  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit ;— *'  love, 
joy,  peacej  long-suffering,  gentleness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 
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FtOow-kbofiM,  kt  a«  •Uta  aunelTet  in  tbii  maMer  ^0t  «i  no  longer 
dtceive  ounelToa  with  a  lakawarm  lervioe,  bat  let  u«  with  our  whole  being 
**  bodj,  iool,  and  spirit,"  while  it  is  yet  day,  work  the  work  of  Him  who 
hath  lent  OS* 

Art  we  sure  that  wa  are  not  neglectmg  known  means  ?  or  if  we  are 
blameleas  on  this  point,  are  we  not,  in  oar  satisfaction  with  their  use,  forgetting 
the  great  end  of  our  labors, — the  conversion  of  sinners  ?  or,  if  we  love  souls 
ind  desire  their  eyerlasting  happiness,  do  we  work  with  Faith  in  God's 
prooiaei  ?  do  we  wrestle  with  God  in  faithftil  fervent  prayer  for  his  fulfiinieut 
of  them  ?  We  subjoin  a  few  questbns  which  seem  suited  to  awaken  right 
thomghta  and  feelings  on  this  sabjeot ;  and  we  beseech  each  teacher  to  answer 
thsm  to  himself,  before  God ;  fbr  He  will  not  &il  to  call  each  of  us  individually 
to  acGovoi  for  our  Sunday  school  work^  and  woe  be  to  them  on  whose 
garmenta  {he  blood  of  souls  is  found  I 

1,  What  degree  of  success  does  God's  word  authorize  you  to  expect  > 

3,  What  means  does  be  require  you  to  employ  ? 

3.  Haft  you  rMion  to  think  you  have  attained  that  measure  of  success  ? 

4.  What  are  the  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  that  success,  if  yet 
nnittgiBed? 

Xf«  What  oao  you  do  to  xemovQ  {hem,  and  gain  the  blessing  sought  ? 
A  dei^tatioB  of  the  General  Committee,  will  be  glad  to  wait  upon  any  body 

of  teachers  who  may  desire  a  conference  on  the  above  subject,  upon 

intimation  to  that  eifeet  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  their  District  Union. 

[We  hare  inserted  the  circular  copied  above  with  much  pleasure,  and  with  an 
eameat  de^  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  awakening  such  a  movement 
among  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  Edmburgh,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Great 
Britain  at  large,  as  may  terminate  in  an  outpouring  of  God*8  spirit,  and  a 
gloriona  revival  among  our  Sunday  schools.  Assuredly  the  fault  is  with  us ; 
God  ia  not  '*  alack**  in  fulfilling  his  promise.  Might  not  the  various  unions 
tb|on|}u>ut  our  land  take  up  the  question,  and  in  friendly  conference  with  one 
anotberi  aak  th^  momentpns  question,  **  Are  your  scholars  converted  ?**] 


^^ 


PIMOCSHCE  OF  TOUTH. 

The  cbUd  should  indeed  be  always  treated  a4  a  child,  but  as  a  child  about  to 
become  a  man.  M  long  as  possible,  the  age  of  innocence  and  gladness  should 
be  aliofved  to  endure, — the  infantine  ignorance  of  the  world,  its  difficulties 
and  perils^  but  it  is  a  serious  error  to  forget  that  it  cannot  last  always.  And 
the  public  school  is  a  school  for  society  where  maoy  of  the  passions  which  agi* 
tate  life  ure  all^a^y  axperieneedt*— TTtJ^m. 

FAUj:iT9    OF    CHILDBBN. 

When  you  punish  children,  let  the  punishment  spring  from  the  cause  itself ; 
for  instance,  if  they  tell  alio,  punish  them  for  it,  as  for  any  other  fault;  but 
betides  that,  let  them  feel  for  a  long  time  the  great  inconvenienoies  attending 
this  vice  :  appear  to  have  lost  all  conQdence  in  them,  and  distrust  everything 
they  tell  you. — (^Madame  de  Oenlis.J  As  much  as  possible  we  should  let 
chiidren  hel  the  natural  consequences  of  their  owP  conduct.— £dg6UH)rti^, 

a  2 
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HOW   SHOULD    SEPARATE   RELIGIOUS  SERVICES    FOR 

CHILDREN  BE  CONDUCTED? 

One  of  the  most  recent  improvements  introduced  into  the  system  of  Sunday 
school  instruction  is  the  holding  of  separate  religious  services,  at  which  the 
younger  children  are  assemhled  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  an  address, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  taken  to  the  place  of  worship  with  which  the 
school  is  connected,  to  attend  the  ordinary  service  there. 

Many  advantages  and  disadvantages  associated  with  these  services  have  been 
pointed  out ;  and  an  able  debate  has  been  sustuned  by  advocates  on  either 
side.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  these,  or  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
question;  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  plan  has  been  approved  and 
adopted  by  many  experienced  friends  of  Sunday  schools,  and  though  with 
varied  success,  the  result  upon  the  whole  has  been  extremely  satisflEUstory* 
Undoubtedly,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  these  services  are  not  ^^  nn- 
nuxed  good;**  and  bemg  as  yet  comparatively  untried,  are  susceptible  of  great 
improvement,  and  require  many  modifications,  which  experience  will  not  fidl 
to  suggest ;  but  we  believe  that  much  of  the  prejudice  existing  against  them 
would  vanish  if  once  they  were  &irly  tried. 

To  oppose  their  introduction  umply  because  they  disturb  long-established 
customs,  and  appear  calculated  to  lessen  the  veneration  and  respect  for  God*s 
house,  and  the  ordinances  of  His  worship,  which  the  mere  attendance  of  the 
children  there,  upon  a  service  they  cannot  understand,  and  will  not  join,  is 
supposed  to  inculcate-^to  oppose  them  simply  upon  these  grounds,  as  many 
good  men  do,  without  even  trying  whether  the  result  justifies  their  fears,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unreasonable,  ahd  acting  in  forgetf^lness  of  the  apostolic 
injunction, ''  prove  all  things*** 

That  they  have  failed  in  some  instances  may  be  true.  That  they  have  not 
accomplished  all  that  some  of  their  most  sanguine  supporters  anticipated — 
that  difficulties  and  obstacles  are  repeatedly  encountered — ^may  be  equally 
correct ;  but  the  failures  are  the  exceptions,  and  only  prove  the  rule ;  and  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  surely  are  not  insurmountable.  Experience,  per- 
severance, and  prudent  zeal  will  gradually  overcome  these ;  and,  ultimately, 
separate  services  cannot  fail  to  rank  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
features  of  our  Sunday  school  institution. 

With  the  view  of  offering  some  suggestions  which  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  conducting  separate  services,  or  contemplate  introducing 
them  where  at  present  untried,  we  propose  to  answer  the  enquiry,  "  How 
should  separate  services  be  conducted  ?** 

Only  the  younger  children  of  the  school  should  remain  to  these  services ; 
all  who  are  old  enough  to  understand  a  pulpit  discourse,  and  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary,  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  under  restrictions 
which,  necessarily  varying  with  circumstances,  must  be  left  to  the  teacher's 
own  discretion.  Where  there  is  an  infant  class,  taught  in  a  room  separately 
from  the  school,  there  should  be  a  distmct  service  for  that  class,  as  the  infantile 
mind  requires  truths  of  a  most  elementary  character,  expressed  in  simple 
and  unadorned  language;  in  short,  "  milk  for  babes*'  would  alone  afford  them 
nutiiment,  whilst  the  older  children  might  advantageously  have  a  moderate 
mppJjr  of  "  BtroDg  most." 
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A  ihort  interfftl  between  the  close  of  the  school,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  ser? ioe,  shoald  in  all  cases  be  allowed.  To  keep  the  minds  of  the  children 
unceasingly  oocnpied  witb  a  coarse  of  instruction  (however  ably  and  judiciously 
imparted),  from  the  opening  of  the  school  to  the  termination  of  the  service, 
some  three  houn  or  more,  without  affording  an  opportunity  for  relaxation, 
moat  of  Deoeasity  weary  them,  render  them  restless  and  inattentive,  and  tend 
very  materially  to  excite  feelings  of  apathetic  indifference,  if  not  of  marked 
dislike. 

Where  the  children  have  to  walk  a  short  distance,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
when  schools  unite  in  this  service,  or  where  they  are  removed  from  one  room 
to  another,  this  object  is  gained ;  change  of  position  and  posture,  novelty  of 
soene  and  situation,  varies  that  which  would  otherwise  beceme  monotonous 
andinai^;  but  where  the  children  are  assembled  in  the  same  room  that  they 
have  been  instructed  in,  some  license  and  liberty  is  indispensable.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  intend  that  the  reins  of  government  should  be  entirely 
relinquished,  that  uproarious  conduct  should  be  tolerated  for  an  instant ;  but 
let  the  reins  be  slackened — allow  the  children  to  rise  from  their  seats — and,  if 
possible,  let  them  sit  for  the  service  in  another  part  of  the  room.  Do  not 
insist  upon  perfect  silence  even,  nor  check  the  quick  interchange  of  thought; 
but  avoid  the  opposite  extreme — crush  in  the  very  bud  all  playing  and  trifling 
levity — any  attempt  at  insubordination ;  and  so  govern,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  allowed  (say  ^^e  minutes),  a  g^ven  signal,  the  word  of  command, 
shall  immediately  restore  all  to  order  and  silence. 

It  is  a  much  debated  point  with  some,  whether  or  not  the  presence  of  other 
teacbera,  beaidea  the  one  conducting  the  service,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order,  ia  advisable  or  necessary.  We  think  it  must  depend  entirely  upon 
circnmstances.  Where  the  same  teacher  takes  the  service  every  Sabbath,  he 
ivill  generally  acquire  such  an  influence  over  the  children  as  vrill  enable  him 
with  ease  to  procure  attention,  and  maintain  perfect  discipline  ;  but  when  the 
services  are  taken  by  several  teachers,  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  The  influence  which  a  teacher  gains  on  one  Sabbath  will  be  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  lost  by  the  time  his  turn  comes  round  again.  He  may  be  re- 
solute and  determined  to  have  order,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  succeed ;  but 
perhaps  the  next  Sabbath  another  teacher  takes  it,  who  is  deficient  in  resolution 
and  firmness,  and  tolerates  that  which  the  other  checked — submits  where 
the  other  resisted ;  so  that,  on  the  first  teacher  coming  again,  he  has  the  work 
{^sulgugation  to  perform  anew,  the  authority  he  exercised,  and  the  rules  he 
enforced;  not  being  carried  out  by  his  successors,  their  effects  are  no  longer 
idsible.  Under  such  circumstances  the  presence  of  another  teacher  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and,  when  the  numbers  are  large,  even  two  may  be  requisite,  for 
the  object  of  these  services  will  be  nnattained  if  order  and  attention  are  not 
secured. 

It  will  afford  reasonable  relief  to  the  teachers  if,  when  two  remain,  they 
divide  the  service  between  them,  one  taking  the  devotional  part  and  the  other 
the  address,  whilst  the  change  of  voice,  tone  and  manner,  will  arouse  the 
attention,  and  increase  the  interest  of  the  children. 

The  teacher  about  to  conduct  the  service  should  stand  on  a  aUght  aU^U^ti^ 
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80  as  to  have  ft  perfect  view  of  ftll  the  chfldfen,  who,  fts  fkr  «  potdbtoi  ihould 
be  seated,  (not  too  closely)  immediately  in  fhynt  of  him.  Commeoee  by 
singing  a  hymn,  to  a  tone  with  which  the  children  are  fiimiUar,  and  itt  which 
they  can  readily  join;  the  changing  fktnn  one  p1ac6  to  anothei^y  afid  file 
alteration  in  their  engagements,  ^1  hare  called  into  exercise  that  spirit  of 
restlessness  and  natural  excitement,  which  more  or  less  charaetetfses  oifery 
youthfal  mind ,  and  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  tratiquifise  tli^  ftefifigt 
and  call  home  their  scattered  thoughts,  as  singing;  but  then  it  must  bo  con- 
ducted with  spirit  and  animattou  ;  life,  energy,  and  flseling,  must  be  displayed, 
and  interest  and  sympathy  elieited.  No  mere  drawling,  dronish  bum  will 
effect  this ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  will  som^  of  the  modem  style  of  ooffl- 
positions,  notwithstandmg  their  correct  taste  and  scientifio  arrangement, 
these  excellencies  the  children  cannot  appreciate,  and  the  melodies  possessing 
but  few  of  the  characteristics  which  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  young, 
will  fall  listlessly  upon  their  ears,  and  be  but  languidly  sung. 

We  have  seen  a  large  school  animated  as  with  one  soul,  unite  in  singbg 
*ShirIand**  and  "Gkorge*s,*'  whilst  in  an  earlier  patt  of  the  same  service,  a 
more  modern  tune,  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  name,  but  which  is  con- 
fessedly superior  as  a  composition,  was  carelessly  and  indifferently  sung  by  a 
few,  the  majority  of  the  children  not  joining  at  all,  and  this  not  fbm  want  of 
knowing  the  tune,  for  it  had  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  firom  sheer  lack  of 
interest.  We  advise,  then,  that  in  commencing,  the  attention  of  the  chndnen 
be  awakened  by  the  selection  of  a  popular  tune,  harmonising  of  course  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  hymn. 

A  portion  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  proposed  subject  of  the  address 
should  then  be  read,  the  children  who  can  read  being  invited  to  find  the  place 
in  their  Bibles  and  follow;  a  short  comment  upon  striking  or  difUcult 
passages,  or  an  explanation  of  Scripture  phraseology,  if  judiciously  intro- 
duced, will  be  found  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  part  of  the  service.  Then, 
enjoining  seriousness  of  deportment,  and  strict  quietness,  offer  up  a  brief 
prayer,  adapting  the  language  to  their  capacities,  and  presenting  supplications 
and  thanksgivings  in  which  they  can  sympathise  and  unite,  prajring  with  them 
as  well  as  for  them,  confining  the  petitions  to  subjects  in  which  children  are 
interested,  and  omitting  those  topics  which,  however  suitable  and  proper  for 
public  or  social  worship,  are  out  of  place  as  the  expression  of  childwn's 
desires.  For  instance,  we  have  heard  a  teacher  at  a  separate  service  ask  in 
prayer  that  commerce  might  revive,  and  trade  flourish,  the  starving  multitudes 
in  Ireland  be  succoured,  and  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  land  be  endowed 
with  wisdom;  subjects  which  we  venture  to  say,  few,  if  any,  of  the  children, 
felt  at  all  interested  in,  if  indeed  they  were  not  altogether  beyond  their 
comprehension. 

Another  hynm  may  very  appropriately  precede  the  address.  As  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  none  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  address  children  con- 
duct these  services,  except  on  rare  and  unavoidable  emergencies,  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  manner  and  maUer  of  the  address;  possibly  on 
some  future  occasion  we  may  make  these  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper,  at 
present  let  the  following  brief  hmts  suffice. 
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Airoid  sermonisiog.  If  termofu  would  interest  or  instmct  children  the 
necesnty  far  these  senrices  would  not  exist. 

Be  mimsted  and  cheerftd.  A  heavy  countenance  seldom  gains  the  confi- 
dence at  childhood,  neither  does  a  dull  argument  increase  their  apprehension 
of  truth. 

If  the  subject  teach  many  valuable  and  important  lessons  be  content ,  with 
one  or  two.  Simplify  tbesci  enlarge,  explain,  analyse,  illustrate  again  and 
again,  till  thoroughly  comprehended  and  fixed  upon  their  minds.  Far  better 
thus  teach  one  truth,  than  by  attempting  half  a  dozen  only  confuse,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  ideas,  without  effecting  any  permanent  impression. 

LeaTO  off  in  good  time*  Half  an  hour,  to  five  and  thirty  minutes^  is  long 
enoBgli  to  keep  their  attention  occupied  with  a  subject,  however  interesting; 
continaed  beyond  that  it  will  become  tedious,  and  unmistakeable  symptoms 
of  weariness  will  ni|ndly  manifSest  themselves. 

'  At  the  termination  of  the  address,  a  few  questions  upon  the  leading  features 
will  show  how  ftr  it  has  been  rightly  understood,  and  to  what  extent  attention 
has  been  gained. 

Another  hymn  and  prayer  should  bring  the  service  to  a  close,  within  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  or  thereabouts,  of  its  commencement. 

We  have  thus  briefiy  endeavoured  to  answer  the  enquiry  proposed  to  our- 
selves, **  How  should  separate  services  be  conducted  ?**  The  suggestions  we 
have  offered  are  the  fruit  of  some  little  experience  and  observation.  That 
they  will  coincide  with  the  views  of  all  who  peruse  them  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that,  at  least  some  portion 
of  them,  will  be  serviceable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  important  branch 
of  Snnday  school  instruction. 

PimKco*  K.  B.  K. 
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There  is  the  imagination,  with  all  its  associated  faculties  of  awe,  wonder, 
admiration,  fear,  hope,  and  love— those  masters,  and  sometimes  tyrants  of 
our  breasts.  In  most  hearts,  they  are  a  chaos  of  bewildering  emotions— a 
perennial  source  of  unrealities,  false  dread,  unfounded  expectations,  illusory 
aspirations,  nugatory  strivings.  Yet  this  is  the  very  soil  of  religion.  Here 
is  sown  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  the  seed  out  of  which  ought  to  spring 
the  recognition  of  himself.  When  shall  we  be  wise— when  shall  we  make 
first  in  education,  that  which  is  first  in  importance  ?  Surely  it  is  the  springs 
of  our  existence  that  ought  to  receive  our  chief  care.  For  a  well-considered 
process  of  education  would  give  special  attention  to  the  order  of  time  in  its 
discipline  of  the  faculties.  The  proper  order  of  time  is  obviously  the  order 
nursued  by  nature  in  unfoldmg  our  capacities.  The  field  which  nature 
nresenta  first,  is  the  field  which  we  should  first  cultivate.  What  is  the 
field?  The  emotions.  Our  emotional  nature  is  caUed  into  bemg  on  our 
motiier'Blap.    A  child /ee25  Joug  before  it  reasons.    In  ihe  ewU^^X  ^-^^  qI 
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our  spring,  there  appear  in  the  soul  green  blades  and  lovely  buds  of  feeling. 
The  neglect  of  these  germs  and  shoots  is  most  common,  as  if  their  character 
would  not  go  far  to  form  and  colour  the  whole  of  existence.  Reason  is  a 
late  growth.  Yet  is  it  usual  for  educators  to  appeal  to  the  logical  faculty 
at  an  early  period  of  life. — The  FaUadium. 


ON  THE  TIME  OP  COMMENCING  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

IN  THE  MORNING. 

Mr.  EniTOBy — 

The  remarks  of  *'  Observer  **  in  reference  to  the  time  to  commence  school 
operations  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  are  of  a  very  general  description ;  and 
although  he  has  stated  some  startling  ciroumstances^  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  principal  argument  upon  that  important  subject  has  escaped 
his  Dbser?ation  altogether.  During  the  lengthened  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  I  have  peeped  into  a  vast  number  of  schools  in  provincial  towns, 
and  in  the  metropolis,  and  I  have  taken  parjticular  interest  in  reading  the 
statistics  of  the  average  attendance  of  teachers  and  scholars  generally,  and 
feel  happy  to  say,  that  I  have  not  observed  such  very  sad  cases  of  late  atten- 
dance as  those  stated  by  **  Observer,**  nor  can  I  think  that  the  evils  of  which 
he  so  justly  complains,  are  so  wide  spread  as  he  imagines :  the  particular  case 
cited  by  **  Observer  '*  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  superintendent  and  teachers 
who  are  at  present  connected  with  that  school ;  and  on  this  case  he  depends 
for  an  argument  to  favor  the  alteration  proposed.  But  does  not  the  case  cited, 
as  readily  oppose,  as  favor  his  plan  ?  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  did  not  the 
superintendent  and  teachers  originally  engage  to  be  at  their  posts  by  nine 
o*clock,  a.m.  ?  thet  have  not  kept  to  that  engagement,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  scholars  have  imitated  the  bad  example  thus  taught  them  by  their 
teachers  I  A  fresh  arrangement  has  now  been  entered  into  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  of  this  school,  to  be  at  school  by  half-past  nine  o*clock, 
a.m.,  and  they  appear  to  have  kept  to  their  bargain.  But  while  human  na- 
ture is  liable  to  infirmities,  I  think  that  neither  superintendents  nor  teachers 
can  be  expected  for  a  series  of  years,  to  be  uniformly  constant  and  punctual, 
even  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  a.m.  I  believe  this  movement  to  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  that  if  the  innovation  be  allowed,  it  will  ultimately 
close  the  Sunday  school  in  the  morning  altogether. 

I  advise  the  Superintendent  and  the  Teachers  in  this  Sunday  school  to  de- 
termine that  for  the  next  twelve  months,  they  will  cheerfully,  and  with  punc- 
tuality, perform  their  original  engagement ;  viz.,  to  be  at  their  posts  by  nine 
o'clock,  a.m.,  and  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  scholars*  attendance  will  be 
quite  as  numerous  as  under  the  present  arrangement.  All  the  evils  of  bad 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  originate  in  late  attendance  of  the 
superintendent  and  teachers.  The  very  idea  of  a  superintendent  coming  into 
his  school  twenty-five  minutes  past  the  time  for  opening,  would  be  incredible, 
were  its  truth  not  attested  by  '*  Observer.*'  In  every  well  conducted  school, 
a  superintendent  so  acting,  would  speedily  be  requested  to  retire  from  his 
office. 
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usdfalneM  on  earth,  what  most  be  the  reward  which  he  enjoys?  Methinks 
that  his  heart  must  beat  with  fresh  emotions  of  joy  as  ever  and  anon  some 
ransomed  spirit  reaches  ^^  the  reahns  of  the  blest/'  whom  he  has  been  the 
means  of  "  establishing  in  the  faith,"  or  turning  from  "  the  error  of  his 
ways."  As  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  this  subject  I  receive  an  incitire  to 
labour  myself,  and  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  saying,  ^*  Write,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  foUow  them,^^ — Extract 
from  a  Lecture  on  ih6  Life  fmd  Paeitry  of  Dr.  W<xU9' 


A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ROBEBT  NEEDHAM,  Eso., 
Late  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Sunday  School  Union. 

Robert  Needham  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  gifted  with  vigorous 
health,  a  robust  constitution,  a  frame  capable  of  bt aring  much  fatigue,  a 
cheerful  disposition,  a  warm  heart,  and  great  energy  and  deobion  of  character, 
to  which  Di?ine  Grace  had  added,  fervent  piety,  and  high  moral  principle. 
These,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  any  work  to  which  he  had  resolved  to  apply 
himself,  necessarily  ensured  distinction  therein ;  whether,  therefore,  engaged 
in  arranging  for  an  excursion  of  Sunday  school  teachers  to  Liverpool,  or  the 
(xood  Friday  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Delegates  from  a  hundred 
towns  around  Manchester,  on  practical  educational  subjects— or  adjusting  the 
more  complicated  and  important  details  connected  with  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  the  10th  of  October  last,  Mr.  Needham*8  whole  soul  was  sure  to  be  enlisted, 
and  he  be  found  the  most  conspicuous  worker.  He  did  nothing  that  be  had 
decided  upon  doing,  by  halves  I 

He  was  a  cealous  teetotaller  from  principle,  but  his  advocacy  was  oharao- 
terized  by  none  of  that  intolerance  and  bigotry  which  often  pervade  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  friends  of  Total  Abstinence. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  singularly  happy  manner,  in  which,  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  at  hreakfast,  be  descanted  upon  the  various  qualities 
possessed  by  the  gloss  of  spring  water  of  which  he  was  partaking,  while  we 
were  sipping  our  coffee  at  his  hospitable  table ;  nor  the  playfulness  of  his 
manner  when  he  laughingly  eonght  confirmation  of  his  reasoning  from  his 
favorite  cat  purring  at  his  side  I  We  felt  he  was  earnestly  sincere,  and  that 
his  opinions  ^ere  deserving  of  our  afiectionate  respect. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  the  credit  of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  en- 
couraflrement  of  teachers,  to  ascertain  what  measure  of  truth  was  contained  in 
the  reported  testimony,  and  unchecked  statements  of  crimioals,  and  abandoned 
women,  confined  in  certain  gaols  and  Penitentiaries,  Mr.  Needham  was 
written  to,  as  one  likely  from  his  position,  and  professional  habits,  to  get  at 
the  fact  as  connected  with  the  prisoners  of  his  locality.  His  love  for  Sunday 
schools  induced  him  promptly  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  London  Committee, 
and  although  for  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  give  all  he  communicated  upon 
this  punfttl  subject,  we  deem  ourselves  at  liberfj  nevertheless,  to  publish  the 
following  extract  from  his  reply,  confirmed  ••  it  is  by  siBular  conimuQicatioiMi 
^a  variouB  parta  of  (he  country. 
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ways  of  religion ;  but  no  serious  impressions  were  made  upon  my  mind  until 
I  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
several  faithful  expounders  of  the  word.  Under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
my  mind  was  much  impressed,  and  often  did  I  wet  my  pillow  with  tears, 
before  I  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep ;  but  my  impressions  not  being  founded  in 
knowledge  were  short  lived,  and  on  the  coming  morn  scarce  a  trace  of  them 
was  left  behind.*'  It  was  this  godly  mother  who  commended  the  resolution 
he  had  formed  to  seek  admission  to  the  school,  as  related  before,  and  who 
was  privileged  to  see  him  in  manhood  a  consistent  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  a  zealous  and  respected  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  **  Go,** 
said  she,  ^'^Robert  go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you.  Hesitate  not  a  moment ; 
go  to-morrow  moming** 

For  twelve  years  he  continued  to  go.  walking  the  whole  distance,  ranking 
among  the  earliest  and  most  punctual  of  the  teachers ;  winter  and  summer 
were  alike  to  him:  Duty  called,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  him.  His  then 
superintendent  says,  *<  Whoever  might  be  absent,  he  was  there  about  nine 
o*clock  every  Sabbath  morning.  Those  who  lived  close  by,  or  within  five 
minutes*  walk,  might  be  coming  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour, 
after  the  opening  of  the  school ;  but  he  who  had  come  /our  miles  came  in  time. 
Gradually  he  was  advanced  from  the  junior  to  the  senior  classes  in  the 
school ;  and  after  six  or  seven  years  firom  his  first  coming  amongst  us,  h{  jRras 
appointed  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  boys'  school."  '  " 

(T9  be  coi^eMed  in  our  next.) 
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Whilst  reading,  lately,  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  with 
my  class,  and  coming  to  the  verses  which  relate  how  Job*s  substance  after 
his  restoration  was  double  what  it  had  been  before  his  calamities,  I  enquired 
of  the  boys  why  they  supposed  God  only  gave  Job  as  many  children  as  he  had 
before,  not  twice  as  many.  The  question  is  not  recommended  as  an  im- 
portant one,  but  it  was  intended  to  lead  to  the  truth  that  whilst  Job's  cattle 
were  absolutely  hit,  his  dead  children  were  not,  in  that  sense  lost  to  him,  but 
(as  we  may  hope)  only  gone  before  him  to  another  world.  The  question, 
however,  elicited  two  replies,  which  struck  me  as  very  symptomatic  of  the 
personal  affairs  of  each  boy.  One,  a  member  of  a  large  family,  said  that 
*'  they  would  have  been  too  great  a  trouble  to  him  to  manage;"  the  other, 
whose  mother  is  a  poor  widow,  in  very  reduced  circumstances,  thought  that 
«  he  would  not  have  had  enough  to  feed  them."  How  often  we  colour  every 
thing  with  the  peculiar  light  of  our  own  minds  I 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Creation,  being  the  subject  of  my  remarks  one 
Sunday,  I  endeavored  to  shew  the  essential  difference  between  creating  and 
making  anything ;  as  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  can  make  a  chair,  but  not  the 
wood  of  which  he  makes  it.  I  was  saved  much  dwelling  on  the  point,  by  one 
of  the  boys  interposing  his  own  version  of  the  matter ;  '*  he  can  make  the 
chair,  but  he  could'nt  make  the  etuff'^-^Chwreh  qf  Engkmd  Sunday  School 
Magazine, 
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THE   SUITDAT  SCHOOL   AND   EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTE, 
Saiht  Hut  Cbat,  Kidt. 

A  tMAU.  eoogngitioul  chmpel  vru  opened  in  tfau  villige  In  the  Tear  1634, 
ud  fiv  M>me  yean  l»d  in  Gonnectioii  with  It  a  Sunday  Khool,  originated 
tfarough  the  initnitoentali^  of  Wm.  JoTiuon,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the 
oteniire  paper  milla.  In  ftddition  to  pGcuniary  lopport  rendered,  Mr.  Jovnson 
wu  fteqaentlj  engaged  it  a  teaeber  and  the  anperintendint.  At  the  annnol 
Bseting  of  tbe  Wettem  Kent  SimdB7  School  Union,  in  the  early  part  of  1 B47, 
flui  Kbool  wa«  reported  ai  haTiiig  ceased  to  eiiat ;  lome  nnfaTorable  influaiices 
bid  ofttwUd  to  that  fbr  a  fcw  Babbatha  it  had  no  "  local  habitation  or  name." 
Hm  gentleman  who  bad  taken  a  deep  interest  in  ita  origination  and  mainte- 
Banc*,  then  reeided  at  a  diitance  of  three  milei  ftom  the  chapel.  Now,  haiing 
poTchaaed  •  large  building,  which,  nntil  the  removal  of  the  paupen  to  Lock's 
Bottom,  bad  been  uied  as  a  WorkbooM,  he  determined  that  thia  state  of  things 
ibould  not  oontinne.  Beveral  of  his  work-people  were  Bt  this  time  occnpjing 
qaitmenti  in  the  bnUding,  and  the  two  front  rooms  below,  formerlj  oaed  by 
tlw  gnardiana,  were  gratnitoDsly  lent  to  the  Committee  of  the  "  Cray  Library 
and  Literary  Institnte,"  nntil  they  should  erect  reading-rooms,  be,  and  to- 
warda  wUch  Mr.  Joynson  and  Ids  son  had  most  liberally  contributed.  The 
teacbera  of  the  former  Sunday  telwol  were  at  once  offered  a  room,  or  rooms, 
to  commeDce  again  their  "  work  of  futh  and  labor  of  love,"  which  being  gladly 
and  gratefolly  accepted,  here  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  institution.  In 
WODection  with  this  undertaking,  the  liberal  manufacturer  deriaing  liberal 
thing*,  applied  to.  and  entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  competent  man,  Mr. 
J.  S.  F«iTH«BaTOi«B,  of  Woolwich,  to  superintend  this  school  on  Lord's  day, 
lid  to  labor  (n  di^ly  educational  effort!  ot  a  Ttried  chancter .    VAtilc  w^vtX 
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reference  was  to  be  made  to  the  morale  meDtal,  and  spiritnal  improvemeot  of 
the  yonng  people  belonging  to  the  factory ;  be  was  to  seek  the  general  good 
of  all  willing  to  be  taught. 

A  larger  portion  of  the  building  was  set  apart  for  these  purposes,  and 
Mr.  Featherstone  commenced  his  labors  on  the  10th  May.  Grod  blessed  the 
means  employed,  and  despite  of  oppoiitbn,  congregations  of  children  and 
adults  were  weekly  gathered  together.  More  room  was  wanted,  and  imme- 
diately granted.  A  public  inauguration  of  the  *^  Sabbath  School  and  Educa- 
tk>nal  Institute*'  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  August  following,  an  account 
of  which  appeared  in  the '  'Sunday  School  Teachers*  Magazine**  for  September. 
The  plans  and  purposes  then  developed  have  been  carried  out  as  far  as  local 
and  other  oireumstances  permitted ;  the  noble-spirited  proprietor  making  such 
alterations  as  were  deemed  necessary.  The  size  of  the  edifice  Is — ^width 
46  feet,  length  36  feet»  height  about  80  feet.  The  exterior  has  been  covered 
with  Roman  cement^  painted  and  ornamented ;  an  additional  wing  has  been 
added  on  the  right  hand  side,  which  encloses  a  wide  and  handsome  staircase 
leading  to  the  large  hall  or  school-room»  and  above  to  the  gallery.  The  Interior 
has  been  fitted  up  in  a  tasteful  and  superior  manner;  on  the  foundation  floors 
of  the  Institute,  in  the  front,  are  the  apartments  of  the  superintendent,  in  one 
of  which  a  class  of  young  women  assemble  e?ery  Lord*s-day,  and  where 
teachers*  business  meetings,  Bible  and  other  classes,  have  been  usually  held  on 
other  days.  Here  also  is  the  superintendent's  library,  to  which,  for  reading 
or  referenee  on  the  spot,  any  of  the  teachers  or  scholars  above  12  years  of 
age  may  gain  access.  A  library,  which  consisted  of  200  to  300  volumes,  is 
above :  the  books  are  now  called  in,  and  from  the  "  wear  and  tear'*  of  circu- 
lation during  the  past  four  years,  other  additions  must  soon  be  made. 

The  Museum  is  below,  and  is  at  present  too  small  to  exhibit  in  a  classified 
manner  all  the  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  which  are  deposited  in  it. 
Many  of  these  have  been  contributions  firom  senior  scholars,  who  have  been 
under  the  care  of  the  superintendent,  but  are  now  in  foreign  lands.  The 
rest  of  the  room  below  is  occupied  by  a  fiunily,  the  heads  of  which  attend  to 
the  cleaning  and  lighting  of  the  Institute.  There  is  a  copper  for  boiling 
water  for  tea  meetings,  and  in  the  warehouse  are  deposited  twenty  portable 
tables,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  are  brought  into  operation  when  required. 

The  School  room  above  is  the  length  and  width  of  the  interior  of  the 
building.  Outside^  at  the  back,  is  a  staircase  door,  by  which  the  children  and 
teachers  enter.  At  the  other  end  there  is  a  raised  platform  for  lectui«S| 
public  meetings,  &c.  There  are  fixed  seats  in  the  interior,  in  a  line  with  the 
pillars  of  the  galleries,  on  which  the  teachers  and  senior  scholars  sit  during 
the  opening  and  concluding  exercises  of  the  school.  The  rest  of  the  space  is 
occupied  with  moveable  seats  of  different  lengths  and  heights,  and  are  placed 
for  classes  as  required.  During  the  time  allotted  to  teaching,  the  teachers 
sit  at  the  head  of  their  classes  on  seats  which  form  boxes  with  locks  and  keys 
to  take  care  of  their  books. 

The  Galleries  on  either  side,  and  at  the  back,  are  chiefly  used  when  lectures, 
&c.,  are  given.  They  are  fitted  up  with  stalls  and  seats  of  wainscot,  covered 
wWj  hrooMde,  the  floors  with  Briisiek  carpeting.    A  handsome  chandelier  of 
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pravemeni  Society**  is  an  emanation,  holding  its  weekly  meetings  at  the  In&nt 
school.  The  Lessons  prepared  by  the  Union  in  London  are  used,  and  generally 
the  address  at  the  close  of  each  Sabbath  embraces  the  subject  for  the  day. 
Visits  are  paid  to  the  sick,  dying,  and  bereaved;  many  pounds  have  been  distri- 
buted from  a  benevolent  fund,  and  assistance  from  a  maternity  branch 
rendered ;  through  these  and  other  means,  attempts  have  been  made  to  benefit 
and  bless  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Mary  Cray  and  others. 

The  Church  is  now  praying  and  looking  for  an  increase  of  members  from 
amongst  the  young ;  God  grant  that  their  expectations  may  be  realized— 
*^  That  the  sons  of  the  people  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  and 
their  daughters  out  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.*' 
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The  superintendent  of  the  school  finding  some  of  the  teachers  not  very 
punctual  in  their  attendance,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  mention  to  them  the  necessity 
of  amendment ;  and  immediately  we  have  a  complaint  that  the  superintendent 
is  assuming  a  superiority,  lording  it  over  the  rest,  ^ti^  to  find  fault,  and  so 
on ;  the  unreasonable  complainant  never  taking  into  consideration,  the  fact  that 
he  has  as  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  as  any  other.  Again,  a 
teacher  has  a  scholar  removed  from  him  to  another  class,  as  being  more  suit- 
able to  his  age  or  capacity,  or  he  is  himself  provided  with  another  class ;  in 
both  cases  this  may  occur  with  or  without  his  consent,  and  he  remains  in  the 
school  a  grumbler  if  he  has  yielded,  or  resigns  in  disgust,  and  goes  away  a 
fancied  martyr  to  arbitrary  power.  Sometimes  a  scholar  has  been  added  or 
withdrawn  from  a  class  thoughtlessly,  and  perhaps  unintentionally,  without 
intimation,  and  a  misunderstanding  ensues ;  the  one  party  will  not  ask  an  ex« 
planation,  and  the  other  may  not  be  aware  that  one  is  necessary,  and  the 
ofience  is  stored  fast  in  faithful  memory  to  be  brought  forward  the  next 
favorable  opportunity.  A  teacher  having  accidentally  met  vrith  a  wandering 
boy,  persuaded  him  to  come  to  school,  where  he  continued  in  the  teacher's 
class  for  a  few  days ;  but  the  superintendent  having  observed  at  last  the  new 
face,  said,  '*  Mr.  — — ,  this  boy  seems  much  too  young  for  your  class,  I 
think  he  had  better  be  removed  to  one  more  suitable."  **  He  goes  on  quite 
well  where  he  is.*'  '*  Do  you  not  observe  that  he  does  not  understand  you  as 
the  rest  do."  "  That  is  nothing,  T\\  try  to  make  him  do  so."  *<  But  you 
must  notice  that  this  disorganises  the  classification  of  the  school."  "  I  brought 
this  boy  here  and  I  mean  to  keep   him."     "  Why  ?"     "  Just  ■■  and  so 

mind  your  own  business  Mr.  Superintendent,"  and  thus  the  quarrel  began. 
Teachers  also  have  been  sometimes  set  together  by  the  ears  from  a  scholar 
being  taken  from  the  one  to  the  other,  both  claiming  him  as  their  property. 
But  teachers  are  not  always  to  blame  in  these  cases.  Much  mischief  in  this 
way  can  be  done  by  a  careless,  thoughtless  and  injudicious  superintendent.  If 
he  is  unhappily  in  possession  of  a  kind  of  obtuseness  that  prevents  him  from 
observing  and  understanding  what  is  going  on  around  him,  he  is  apt  to  become 
unknowingly  the  source  of  constant  misunderstandings.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
teachers  must  look  to  promote  good  feeling  and  unity  among  them ;  and  his 
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eoodoct  ongfat  to  be  all  the  moregnarded  on  that  account.  He  onght  to  make 
them  feel  that  he  is  desirous  to  carry  out  the  regulations  (if  any)  of  the  school 
firmly,  but  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  show  that  his  own  interest  or  opinion  is 
not  Dppermost  in  his  mind.  It  is  painful  to  hear  a  teacher  giving  his  reasons 
offfsignatioD.  ^  I  could  not  bear  that  school  any  longer.  Our  superin- 
teDdent  was  so  crotchetty,  constantly  altering  and  shifting,  with  no  reason 
whatever,  and  without  ever  asking  any  one's  leave,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  part. 
He  has  changed  my  scholars  five  times  in  as  many  months,  and  I  felt  I  was 
doing  no  good,*' 

These  are  some  of  the  modes  in  which  misunderstandings  arise  in  the 
Sabbath  school  in  addition  to  the  usual  causes  of  them  in  other  places. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  we  carry  it  into  religious 
matters  also.  Not  forgetting  that  the  great  means  for  promoting  peace  ought 
to  be  found  in  the  love  of  a  common  Saviour,  (<*  Where  Grod  hath  joined  let 
not  man  put  asunder,**)  we  consider  that  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  quarrels 
by  the  adoption  of  certain  laws  and  regulations,  by  which  every  one  connected 
with  the  school  would  understand  properly  and  perfectly,  the  detail  of  the 
duties  they  were  expected  to  fulfil,  and  the  authority  to  which  they  were  to 
bow.  These  would  constantly  remain  as  a  record  to  which  appeal  could  be 
made  when  anything  went  wrong  or  got  into  disorder.  When  disputes  have 
trisen  from  such  trifles  as  the  superintending  teacher  thinking  it  part  of  bis 
duty  always  to  open  or  close  the  school,  or  address  the  children  without  there 
being  any  regulation  on  the  subject,  and  when  this  has  been  brooded  over  by 
some  teacher  in  silent  displeasure,  and  then  brought  forward  in  the  shape  of  a 
vigorous  onslaught  on  the  assumed  superiority,  and  defended  on  the  other  side, 
as  pertinaciously,  not  on  its  own  merits,  but  on  account  of  temper  being 
excited ;  it  would  have  been  better  simply  to  propose  a  change,  make  a  new 
rule,  and  state  the  reasons  for  it  calmly ;  but  it  might  have  been  still  better 
if  all  parties  had  had  their  duties  laid  down  precisely,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
sttch  disagreeable  scenes. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  would  still  desire  to  remember  that  make 
the  best  regulations  we  please,  they  may  be  rendered  entirely  useless  from 
the  mal-administration  and  carelessness  of  those  appointed  to  carry  them 
oat.  It  is  humbling  to  human  pride  to  confess,  that  they  can  only  be 
fiuthiully  acted  on  according  to  the  measure  given  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  even  with  this  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  mistakes, 
rishness,  obstinacy,  or  perversity  of  even  one  individual,  will  sometimes  keep 
up  a  ferment  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  better  of.  Few  indeed  are  so 
spiritually-minded  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  earthward  tendencies  of  a  con  tin  u* 
ance  of  disputes  a^ou< religion.  What  a  comfort  it  is  in  this  life  to  reflect  amid 
all  our  petty  wranglings  and  disputations,  that  there  is  another  life  where  we 
shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  find  that  after  all  we  were  nearer  our  brethren  in  the 
world  than  we  had  believed.  Could  we  only  prevail  on  ourselves  to  cast  down 
the  barrier  that  our  corrupt  nature  has  set  up,  and  be  united  in  one^  spirit, 
would  not  our  spiritual  growth  and  the  value  of  our  labors  be  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold?  May  the  Lord  heal  our  carnal  hearts.— 3cotf««^  Babha^h 
MqoI  Teachers'  Magazine. 
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BEAR  AND  FORBEAB. 

The  necessity  of  forbearance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher 
in  the  school  will  be  apparent  to  all  on  a  moment's  reflection.  There  are 
necessarily  a  variety  of  duties  to  be  discharged^  some  of  which  may  be 
esteemed  honorable,  others  mere  drudgery  work.  Conducting  the  devotional 
exercises,  and  delivering  addresses^  are  not  more  binding  duties  than  keeping 
young  children  quiet,  leading  them  from  school  to  chapel,  changing  library- 
bookSf  and  other  similar  occupations  which  might  be  mentioned.  Now  in  the 
allocation  of  these  duties  to  those  best  fitted  for  their  discharge,  it  is  evident 
the  g^atest  wisdom  is  requisite,  and  nothing  short  of  the  constant  exercise  of 
Christian  forbearance  is  adequate  to  the  preservation  of  that  entire  concord, 
that  perfect  harmony  which  should  reign  in  every  Sunday  school.  Why,  it 
appears  anomalous  to  talk  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher  who  does  not  exercise 
the  fullest  forbearance.  The  fact  that  he  is  iu  the  ranks  would  seem  to  imply 
a  readiness  to  do  his  Master*s  will  in  the  humblest  sphere.  There  are  many 
schools  whose  usefulness  might  be  materially  increased  if  forbearance  were 
exercised. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  in  the  locality  of  a  Sunday  school,  in  the  welfure  of 
which  we  felt  considerable  interest.  Previous  to  visiting  the  school  we 
chanced  to  see  a  young  man  we  knew  to  have  been  a  scholar^  and  subsequently 
a  teacher.  On  making  enquiries  we  learnt  he  had  taken  offence  at  his 
exclusion  from  the  number  of  those  who  discharged  an  onerous  yet  unim- 
portant incidental  duty.  We  expressed  our  sorrow,  spoke  of  the  need  of 
forbearance^  and,  when  the  Lord's  day  came  round,  went  to  the  school.  The 
children  were  gathering,  and  seemed  all  possessed  of  a  calm  gladness,  in 
which  we  certainly  participated.  We  awaited  the  appointed  time  of  starting, 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  we  were  disturbed  by  a  lamentable  display 
of  ill-feeling  by  a  teacher  who  was  murmuring  at  being  required  to  perform 
the  very  office  which  the  other  teacher  had  quitted  the  school  for  not  being 
allowed  to  do.  How  very  little,  we  thought,  is  here  required  to  put  all 
right— nothing  more  than  a  little  forbearance.  Dear  fellow-teachers,  evince 
your  devotion  to  the  cause  of  your  Redeemer  by  meekly  discharging  the 
meanest  duty,  esteeming  it  an  honor,  an  unspeakable  honor,  to  be  engaged  in 
any  way  in  the  extension  of  the  power  of  him  who  *' shall  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.'* 

Sunderland,  Philadblphus. 

rOBMATIOM   OF    THE    MDO). 

Undbb  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  the  tender  and 
flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certwn,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and 
languages  the  least  part  of  education,— one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue 
and  a  well-tempered  soul  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language, 
makes  it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a 
right  disposition,  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be  neglected, 
would  in  due  time  produce  all  the  rest,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  got,  and  settled 
so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits,  languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the 
other  acoatnplisbmeDta  of  education,  will  be  to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the 
irone  or  mpre  dangerous  man,— Xocfce. 
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SAYINGS  ABOUT  OOD. 
A  aiBB  macf  1m  a  wonhipper  of  Ui« 
tnm  God,  snd  yet  not  a  wonhipper  of 
Oodw— Tha  nore  fear  we  have  of  Gody 
tha  Urn  ter  thall  we  ha^  of  men.— 
MiBjr  liave  lost /far  God,  bat  none  ever 
bet  ftf  hioL-i-God  will  neither  do,  nor 
lofler  to  be  done,  anything  thou  woaldst 
not  do  thyeeH;  If  thoa  wast  ae  holy, 
wise,  jiut,  powerful  ind  good,  as  he. — 
Success  is  the  blessing  of  God  upon  a 
goodcaoie;  and  the  curse  of  God  upon 
a  bad  one. 

HUMAN  OPINION. 
Man  for  the  most  part  neither  guides 
his  life  by  faith,  nor  by  reason:  he 
rashly  follows  the  impressions  of  things 
present,  or  the  commonly  received 
oplnlona  of  those  with  whom  he  lives. 
Iliere  are  few  who  v(rith  any  care  apply 
themselves  to  consider  what  is  really 
and  troly  necessary  for  passing  this 
life  happily  either  according  to  Grod  or 
the  world.  Did  they  reflect  seriously 
on  it,  they  would  find,  that  faith  and 
reason  go  hand  in  hand,  and  agree 
coneeming  the  greatest  part  of  the 
duties  and  actions  of  mankind :  that 
those  tlungs  we  are  forbidden  by 
religion,  are  often  as  opposite  to  our 
repose  in  this  life,  as  to  our  salvation 
in  the  odier ;  and  that  most  of  those 
we  are  commanded  to  do,  contribute 
more  to  our  temporal  happiness,  than 
whatsoever  we  are  prompted  to  seek  after 
with  so  much  earnestness  by  our  am- 
bitloB  and  vanity. — Portntyal  Euayi, 

THE  POWER  OF  FASHION. 

The  introduction  of  the  potatoe  plant 
iato  France  received,  for  more  than  two 
onturiesy  aa  unexampled  opposition 
from  vol|far#in$fiMto;  Mad  it  api  noi 
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till  Louis  XV.  wore  a  branch  of  the 
flowers  of  the  potatoe  in  the  midst  of 
his  court,  on  a  day  of  festivity,  that 
the  people  for  the  first  time  yielded, 
through  fashion,  to  acknowledge  its 
value. 

A  FEW  GOOD  PROVERBS. 

"  If  wise  men  play  the  fool,  they  do 
it  with  a  vengeance."  "  If  you  would 
have  a  good  servant,  take  neither  a 
kinsman  nor  a  friend."  '*  It  is  an  ill 
cause  the  lawyer  thinks  shame  of/*  ''  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  straight  in  the  oak 
the  crook  that  grew  in  the  sapling." 
"It  is  a  bad  action  that  success  will 
not  justify."  "If  the  best  man's 
faults  were  written  on  his  forehead,  it 
would  make  him  pull  his  bat  over  his 
eyes." 

EXTRAORDINARY    PROPERTIES 
OF  AIR. 

We  know  that  heavy  rain  will 
sometimes  produce  more  than  100  tons 
weight  of  water  per  acre,  and  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  such  showers 
extend  over  a  surface  of  many  square 
miles,  it  really  seems  wonderful  that  a 
body  so  light  as  air  should  be  able  to 
support,  not  only  in  a  state  of  solution, 
but  in  that  of  aggregated  vapour,  such 
a  ponderous  load  of  fluid,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  833  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  gas  in  which  it  floats. 

AVARICE. 

There  are  two  considerations  which 
always  embitter  the  heart  of  an  avari- 
cious man ;  the  one  is  a  perpetual 
thirst  after  more  riches :  the  other  the 
prospect  of  leaving  what  he  has  already 
acquired  Misery  is  generally  the  end 
of  all  vies ;  but  it  ii  the  very  mark  at 
which  avarice  taamt  to  «SLia^-*9Uld.inQ . 
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LONDON,    IN    THE  TIME    OF 
HENRY  VIII. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
had  become  so  enclosed  with  hedges 
and  ditches,  that  the  citizens  could 
neither  shoot  nor  even  walk  in  them. 
This  so  grieved  the  Londoners,  that  in 
the  sixth  year  of  that  king's  reign,  '*  a 
great  number  of  the  city,"  says  Hall, 
''assembled  themselves  in  a  morning; 
and  a  turner,  in  a  fool's  coat,  came 
crying  through  the  city,  'shovels  and 
spades  I '  '  shovels  and  spades  !'  So 
many  of  the  people  followed  that  it  was 
a  wonder  to  behold;  and  within  a 
short  space  all  the  hedges  about  the 
city  were  cast  down,  and  the  ditches 
filled  up,  and  every  thing  made  plain 
— such  was  the  diligence  of  these 
workmen." 

ERROR   THE    CAUSE    OF 
INJUSTICE. 

What  renders  man  unjust  ?  Are  not 
errors  and  prejudices  the  causes  of  the 
abuses  of  power?  If  you  really  wish 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  injustice, 
you  must  6rst  remove  error  and  pre- 
judice. Any  one  intrusted  with  power 
will  abuse  it,  if  not  also  animated  with 
the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  no  matter 
whether  he  be  a  prince,  or  one  of  the 
people. — La  Fontaine, 

ON  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  would  conduce  so 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  as  a  close  attention  to  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  very  young  children ; 
and  yet  no  branch  in  the  history  of 
human  nature  is  more  neglected.  The 
pleasant  and  extravagant  notions  of  the 
infantile  mind  amuse  for  the  instant, 
and  are  immediately  forgotten,  whereas 
tbejr  merit  to  be  re^tered  with  the 


utmost  care  :  for  it  is  Aere,  end  here 
alone,  that  we  can  discover  the  nature 
and  character  of  first  prindplee.  An 
attention  to  the  commencement  and 
development  of  their  ideas  would  correct 
many  of  our  speculative  notions,  and 
confute  most  of  the  sentiments  of 
abstract  philosophers,  respecting  what 
they  so  conBdently  advance  concerning 
these  first  principles. — Cogan, 

SPIRITUAL  TEMPTATIONS. 

Satan  will  seldom  come  to  a  Christian 
with  a  gross  temptation:  a  green  log 
and  a  candle  may  be  safely  left  together ; 
but  bring  a  few  shavings,  and  then  some 
small  sticks,  and  then  larger,  and  you 
will  soon  bring  the  green  log  to  ashes. 

PROVIDENCE  AND  STATESMAN- 

SHIP. 

Human  power,  left  to  itself,  would 
make  .wild  work  in  the  world.  The 
chariot  of  government  would  be  often 
and  dangerously  misguided  by  rash, 
unskilful  drivers,  did  not  an  invisible 
hand  hold  the  reins,  and  gently  direct 
the  force  of  it.  The  providence  of  God 
doth,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
interpose  towards  swaying  the  wills 
and  affections,  and  directing  or  over* 
ruling  the  intentions  of  those  who  sit 
at  the  helm.  He  gives  a  bent  to  them, 
this  way  or  that,  which  they  take  as 
certainly  and  easily  as  a  stream  is 
divided  into  the  channels  which  the 
hand  of  the  workman  prepares  for  it.—* 
Bishop  Atterhury. 

DYING  CONFESSION  OF  BORGIA. 

It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Caesar 
Borgia,  that  in  his  last  moments  he 
exclaimed,  "I  have  provided,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  for  every  thing  except 
death ;  and  now,  alas  1  I  aQ»  to.  die^ 
olthou^lx  enUiely  UBprepvred.''' 
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PURSUING  OUB  INTERESTS. 

Every  one  would  pursue  his  own 
interesti  if  he  knew  what  it  was ;  and, 
in  fact,  every  one  does  pursue  it,  but 
the  generality  totally  mistake  it.  No 
man  would  choose  riches  before  happi- 
nessy  power  before  quiet,  or  fame  before 
safety^  if  he  knew  the  true  value  of 
each:  no  man  would  prefer  the  tran- 
ritoiy  and  worthless  enjoyment  of  this 
world  to  the  permanent  and  sublime 
felicity  of  a  better,  if  he  had  a  clear 
prospect  of  them  both ;  but  we  see  the 
former  through  a  mist,  which  always 
magnifies,  and  &e  latter  appears  to  be 
at  so  great  a  distance,  that  we  scarce 
see  it  at  all ;  and  theiefore  it  makes 
little  impression  upon  our  senses,  and 
has  as  little  influence  on  our  conduct. — 
iSooBie  Jiniyas 

THE  SHIPS  RETURN. 

A  ship,  which  had,  on  a  long  voy- 
age, escaped  many  great  dangers  from 
storms*  &c,  at  length  arrived  safely  in 
port.  On  seeing  the  safety  of  the  ship, 
a  little  boy,  who  had  sailed  in  it,  natu- 
rally expressed  great  joy  that  they  were 
DOW,  as  he  thought,  out  of  all  danger. 
In-  about  half  an  hour  after  this  ex- 
pression of  joy,  the  poor  little  fellow 
hXL  overboard  into  the  water,  and  was 
drowned  before  any  assistance  could 
reach  him.  Thus  many  die;  they  for- 
get God,  flatter  themselves  with  secu- 
rity, and  then  suddenly  destruction 
Cometh.  Our  lives  are  newly  lent  to 
OS  by  God  every  moment;  let  us  con- 
stantly recognize  the  fact,  and  so  live, 
that,  living  or  dying,  we  may  be  the 
Lord's. 

GRACE  AND  FAITH. 

A  clergyman  once  said  to  Mr.  Venn, 

*  I  dont  know  tiow  it  is,  but  I  should 

really  think  your  doctrines  of  grace  and 

fidih  were  calculated  to  make  all  your 


hearers  live  in  sin,  and  yet  I  must  own 
that  there  is  an  astoaishiag  reformation 
wrought  in  your  parish;  whereas,  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  made  one  soul  the 
better,  though  I  have  been  telling  them 
their  duly  for  many  years.'  Mr.  Venn 
smiled  at  the  clergyman's  honest  con- 
fession, and  frankly  told  him,  'he 
would  do  well  to  burn  all  his  old  ser- 
mons, and  try  what  preaching  Christ 
would  do." 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  built  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  London,  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  woman,  who,  while  he 
was  an  infant,  abandoned  him  in  a 
field.  By  the  providence  of  God,  how- 
ever, the  chirping  of  a  grasshopper  at- 
tracted a  boy  to  the  spot  where  the 
child  lay;  and  his  life  was  by  this 
means  preserved*  After  Sir  Thomas 
had,  by  his  unparallelled  success  as  a 
merchant,  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  com- 
mercial wealth  and  greatness,  he  chose 
a  grasshopper  for  his  crest;  and  be- 
coming, under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  his  crest  was  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  in  several  parts, 
and  a  vane  or  weathercock,  in  the  figure 
of  a  grasshopper,  still  surmounts  the 
main  turret. 

THE   SANCTION   OF    GREAT 
NAMES. 

Great  names  have  contributed  to 
render  customs  venerable.  It  was  a 
sufficient  sanction  to  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman,  if  a  philosopher  of  his  own 
sect  had  delivered  an  opinion  upon  the 
case.  The  like  weakness  has  prevailed 
among  Christians,  with  regard  to  the 
fathers,  whose  opinions  have  been 
looked  upon  as  oracles,  though  we  dis- 
cover various  errors  in  their  morality. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  holds  the  eating 
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of  white  bread  onlawftil;  forbids  music 
and  singing;  declares  that  the  wearing 
of  different  coloured  clothes  is  a  sign 
of  falsehood,  &c.  Lactantius  condemns 
all  going  to  war,  even  for  self-defence ; 
and  does  not  allow  of  patting  out 
money  to  interest. 

HYPOCRITES. 

^is  not  that  the  hypocrite  despises 
a  good  character,  that  he  is  not  one 
himself,  bat  because  he  thinks  he  can 
purchase  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
practice  of  it,  and  thus  obtahi  all  the 
applause  of  a  good  man,  merely  by  pre- 
tending to  be  so. — Fklding, 

HABITS. 

Right  habits,  as  well  as  wrong,  are 
got  by  affecting  them.  Habit  hath  so 
vast  a  prevalence  over  the  human 
mind,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  too 
strange,  or  too  strong,  to  be  asserted 
of  it.  The  story  of  the  miser,  who  from 
long  accustoming  to  cheat  others,  came 
at  last  to  cheat  himself,  and  with  great 
delight  and  triumph  picked  his  own 
pocket  of  a  guinea  to  convey  to  his 
hoard,  is  not  impossible  or  Improbable. 
— Fielding, 

THE  VIRTUES   PRACTISED   BY 
THE  HEATHENS. 

There  is  scarcely  a  virtue  which  the 
Heathens  have  not  shown  to  be  prac- 
ticable. Do  not  pretend  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  Christian  to  forgive 
injuries,  when  we  know,  that  Phocion, 
going  to  suffer  death  unjustly,  charged 
it  upon  his  son,  with  his  last  breath, 
that  he  should  show  no  resentment 
agsdnst  his  father*s  persecutors.  Do 
not  excuse  yourself  in  giving  up  the 
truth,  through  fear  of  offending  those 
on  whom  you  depend,  when  you  know 
that  AttiliiM  Regulus  gave  himself  ip 
to  tortures,  and  death,  rather  than  fabify 


hb  word  even  to  his  enemies.  Do  not 
excuse  yourself  from  a  little  expenaei 
trouble,  or  hazard  of  ill-will,  fbr  the 
general  good,  when  you  know,  that  a 
Leonidas,  a  Calpemioa  Flammi,  die 
Decii,  and  hundRds  more,  tolimtarily 
devoted  themselves  to  destmction,  to 
save  thehr  country.  If  you  pretend  to 
be  a  Christian,  that  b  to  proftss  tiie 
most  pore  and  most  sublime  prindplet 
in  the  world,  do  not  Infiimoualy  fUl 
short  of  the  perfection  of  unenlightened 
Heathens. — Bwrgh*s  Dignity  f^Hwrntm 
Nature. 

TASTE. 

A  truly  elegant  taste  b  generally 
accompanied  with  an  excellency  of 
heart.  Real  taste  b  a  quality  with 
which  human  nature  is  very  slenderly 
gifted.  It  is  indeed  so  very  rare,  and 
so  little  known,  that  scarce  two  authors 
have  agreed  in  their  notions  of  it;  and 
those  who  have  agreed  to  explain  it  to 
others,  seemed  to  have  succeeded  only 
in  shewing  us  that  they  knew  it  not 
themselves ;  perhaps  Its  definition  con- 
sists in  a  nice  harmony  between  the 
imagination  and  tiie  jodgment.— JFlelif- 
ing. 

TRUTH. 
It  b  very  possible  for  a  man  to  con- 
vey a  lie  in  the  words  of  truth.  When 
no  man  knows  what  the  truth  b,  every 
man  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  report 
what  he  pleases.  As  Cicero  says,  there 
is  no  absurdity  which  some  philoso- 
pher or  other  hath  not  asserted;  so  it 
may  be  said,  there  b  no  truth  so  glaring 
that  some  have  not  denied  iL-^Ihid. 

POLITICS  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

Those  unexpected  tuns  of  state  and 
deliverances  which  the  arm  of  God 
sometimes  brings  to  pass.  He  does  it 
to  baffle  the  mbtakea  policy  of  man, 
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and  to  dSmeowr  the  Tanity  and  empti- 
nesB^of  all  those  pretences  to  a  deep 
Hid  ooBBimuiiate  wisdom  which  the 
lilsdy  wise  of  this  world  please  Ihexn- 
itlves  in*  and  value  themselves  upon. 
Mca,  who  have  been  long  at  the  poli- 
tical htlmy  and  have  been  very  pros- 
ptrons  in  many  of  their  projects,  are 
apt  at  last  to  give  themselves  the  honor 
of  all  their  good  luck,  and  to  grow  vain 
apon  it  —JBp.  Atierhwy, 

CONSCIENCE. 
Conscienoe  is  God*s  deputy  in  the 
soul,  his  viceroy;  the  wicked  do  all 
tbey  can  to  detiirone  conscience  and  put 
it  aside.    Conscience  is  God*8  echo, 
sad  the  sinner  strives  to  silence  its 
voice.     Conscience  is  like  a  looking- 
glsss :  if  its  face  be  soiled  with  dust, 
you  cannot   discover    anything   in  it 
clearly ;  wipe  away  that  dust,  and  how 
clearly  seen  is  the  least  imperfection  in 
the  countenance!  the  time  is  coming, 
when  God  will  wipe  away  the  dust 
from  a  man's  conscieace,  and  he  will  see 
every  one  of  bis  sins  clearly  represented. 
Conscience  is  like  a  beet  use  it  well 
snd  it  vriil  give  honey ;  use  it  ill  and  it 
will  put  forth  a  sting.    Conscience  is 
God'f  preacher  I  a  man  and  a  preacher 
who  never  flatters.    They  who  will  not 
hear  the  voice  of  conscience  will  be 
made  to  feel  the  worm  of  conscience. — 
PmHIoii  Oesif  • 

ROYAL  LACONICS. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  was 
remsikably  partial  to  brief  replies. 
One  day  he  met  a  priest,  and  asked 
him  the  following  questions :— *'  Whence 
comest  thou  ?  Whither  art  thou  going  ? 
What  dost  thou  want?**  To  which 
the  ecclesiastic  replied  immediately, 
"From  Bourges — to  Paris— a  bene- 
fice."  "  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  said  the 

monarch. 


VE  MUST  LIVE. 

That  was  a  pertinent  and  emphatical 
reply  which  a  Fellow  of  Emanuel 
College,  in  Cambridge,  made  to  a  friend 
of  his  of  the  same  college.  The  latter, 
at  the  Restoration,  had  been  re- 
presenting the  great  difficulties  (as  they 
seemed  to  him)  of  conformity  in  point 
of  conscience,  concluding  however,  with 
these  words,  "  But  we  must  live."  To 
which  the  other  answered  only  with 
the  like  number  of  words,  **But  we 
must  (also)  die."  A  better  answer 
could  not  possibly  be  given. 

'*  TOUCH  ME,  IF  YOU  DARE.'* 
Some   of  the  Indian  chiefs   having 
become  the  open  enemies  of  the  gospel, 
Mr.     Eliot,     sometimes     called     the 
'<  Apostle  of  the  American  Indians,*' 
when  in  the  wilderness,  without  the 
company  of  any  other  Englishman,  was, 
at  various  times,  treated  in  a  threatening 
and  barbarous  manner  by  some  of  those 
men,  yet  his  Almighty  Protector  in* 
spired  him  with  such  resolution,  that 
he  said, — "  I  am  about  the  work  of  the 
great  God,  and  my  God  is  with  me  ;  so 
that  I  fear  neither  you,  nor  all  the 
Sachems  (or  chiefs)  in  the  country.    I 
will  go  on,  and. do  you  touch  me,  if 
you   dare.*'     They   heard   him,    and 
shrunk  away. 


CUSTOM. 

There  are  crowds  of  persons  always 
following  and  treading  in  the  steps  of 
others,  never  examining  whether  they 
be  right  or  wrong ;  so  that  custom  and 
an  erroneous  education   have  almost 
banished    reason    from   the    earth. — 
Turldsh  Spy,  —  Since  the  force  of  habit 
and  custom  doth   bind  and   tyrannize 
over  the  body  and  mind,  let  men  by  all 
means  endeavour  to  choose  and  obtain 
habits  and  customs  that  are  good  and 
pleasant. — Lord  Bacon. 
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SENSIBILITY. 
We  are  u  it  were,  plunged  into  thv 
nnivene,  trembling  alive  all  over,  and 
rendered  capable  of  receiving  itnpreB- 
aiona,  pleasant  or  unplcaaaat,  from 
every  object  that  addrcBua  oar  senMs  : 
from  every  thing  we  perceive,  and  from 
every  thing  of  which  we  can  fonn  an 
idea.  Nothing  in  this  vast  nniverse 
can,  at  all  seatons  be  totally  indlfferen: 
to  every  person  in  it;  nothing  bo  inert 
aa  to  be  incapable  of  exerting  BomeiD~ 
fluenee  In  one  connexion  or  other,  and 
of  calling  forth  a  corresponding  passiob 
or  affection.— Cofnii  or  tkt  PaMum», 

POLITICAL  JUSTICE. 
Every  man  is  entitled,  as  far  aa  tht 
general  stock  will  suffice,  not  only  tu 
the  means  of  being,  bnt  of  well  being. 
It  IB  nnJQBt,  if  one  man  labour  to  the 
destruction  of  hia  health,  that  another 
may  aboond  in  luxnriea  ;  it  ia  unjnsl 
if  one  man  be  deprived  of  kianre  to 
cultivate  hia  rational  powera,  while 
another  man  contribateB  not  a  single 
effort  to  add  to  the  common  atock.  The 
faculties  of  one  man  are  like  the 
faculties  of  anotber.  Joatice  directs 
that  each,  nnleat,  perhaps,  he  be  em- 
plo}-ed  more  beneficially  to  the  public 
should  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  common  harvest,  of  which  each 
consumes  a  share.  This  reciprocity  is 
the  very  essence  of  justice.— Godwin, 

THE  JEALOUSY  OP  ART. 
Michael  Angelo,  full  of  the  great  and 
■ublime  ideaa  of  his  profesaion,  lived  i 
very  mach  alone,  and  never  suffered  a| 
day  to  pass  without  handling  his  chiael 
or  his  pencil.  When  some  person 
reproached  him  wilh  living  ao  melan- . 
choly  and  solitary  a  life,  he  aaid,  "Art  j 
ia  a  jealous  thing;  it  requires  the  whole 
and  entire  man.''  ^ 


Sentiment  and  piinciple  are  often 
mistaken  for  each  other,  though,  in  fact, 
they  widely  differ-  Sentiment  ia  the 
virtue  of  ideas,  and  principle  the  virtue 
of  action.  Sentiment  has  its  seat  in 
the  head  ;  principle  in  the  heart. 
Sentiment  an^ests  fine  harangues  and 
subtle  distinctions  ;  principle  conceivee 
just  notions,  and  performs  good  actions 
consequence  of  ihem.  Sentiment 
refines  away  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  the  plainness  of  piety  ;  and,  a) 
Voltaire,  that  celebrated  wit,  has  re- 
marked of  his  no  leaa  celebrated  cotem- 
porary  Rousaeau,  "  gives  us  virtue  in 
words,  end  vice  in  deeds,"  Sentiment 
may  be  called  the  Athenian,  who  Hew 
what  was  light,  and  principle  the 
Lacedemonian  who  pntlittd  it. — Dr, 


THE  DROWNING  SAILORS. 
Two  boats,  some  time  ago,  were 
'  sent  oat  from  Dover  to  relieve  a  vessel 
in  distress.  The  fury  of  the  tempest 
overset  one  of  them,  which  contained 
three  sailors,  one  of  whom  sunk.  The 
two  remaining  Bailors  were  floating  on 
the  deep  j  a  rope  was  thrown  to  one 
a(  them  from  the  other  boat,  bnt  he 
refused  it,  crying  out,  "Fling  it  to  Tom, 
be  is  juat  ready  to  go  down  j  [  can  last 
lome  time  longer."  They  did  so;  Tom 
iras  drawn  into  the  boat.  The  rope 
was  then  flung  to  the  generous  tor, 
j'uet  in  time  to  save  him  also  from 
drowning. 

A  WELL-ROUNDED  PERIOD. 

A  field  preacher,  who  waa  a  printer, 
abaeived,  in  the  course  of  his  harangue, 
"  that  youth  might  be  compared  to  a 
I'omna,  manhood  to  a  lemicoha,  old 
age  to  a  cofoii— to  which  death  puts  a 
period  or/ktl  ilop." 
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THE  WARRIOR  PLAYING  WITH 
HIS  CHILDREN. 

The  warlike  Agesilaas  was,  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  house,  one  of  the 
most  tender  and  playful  of  men.  He 
uied  to  join  with  his  children  in  all 
their  innocent  gambolsi  and  was  once 
discovered  by  a  friend  showing  them 
how  to  ride  upon  a  hobhy-horse. 
When  his  friend  expressed  some 
surprise  at  beholding  the  great  Agesi- 
lans  BO  employed,  *'  Wait"  said  the  hero, 
"  till  you  are  yourself  a  father,  and  if 
yoo  then  blame  me,  I  give  you  liberty 
to  proclaim  this  act  of  mine  to  all  the 
world." 

ECONOMY  OF  NATURE. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  to 
creatures  mortal  (as  we  are  by  the 
necessary  condition  of  terrestrial  matter) 
and  obnoxious  to  miseries,  than  to  be 
bom  after  such  a  manner,  as,  in  the 
first  part  of  life,  while  we  are  tender, 
unacquainted  with  things,  and  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  others,  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  without  the  care;  in 
the  middle,  to  please  ourselves  as  much 
in  taking  care  of  others ;  and  in  the 
decrepit,  feeble  age,  to  be  assbted  in  our 
turn  by  others  whom  we  have  educated. 
^Kimg*9  OHgin  of  Evil 

THE  CHILD'S  GRATITUDE. 

A  child  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
ways  of  religion,  by  a  parent  who  was 
kind,  but  judiciously  firm,  as  she  sunk 
to  rest  in  peaceful  reliance  on  her  Sa- 
viour's love,  affectionately  thanked  her 
beloved  mother  for  all  her  tender  care  I  what  was  the  best  rule  for  female  dress 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS 
SERVANTS. 

The  author  of  WaverUy  had  a  curious 
method  of  informing  the  servants  of  any 
articles  which  he  might  want,  or  any 
conmion  office  which  he  wished  them  to 
perform.  The  contrivance,  in  which 
some  perhaps  may  see  more  ingenuity 
than  utility,  is  this — he  first  bespeaks 
their  attention  by  striking  upon  a  bell 
and  then  moves  an  index,  or  hand,  to 
the  article  or  person  that  he  wants  (a 
long  board  being  fixed,  inscribed  with 
"water,  candles,  breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner,  William,  John,  Robert,  Betty, 
Moll,'*  &c.) ;  this  motion  of  the  index 
produced  a  corresponding  motion  of 
an  index  below,  upon  a  board  similarly 
inscribed ;  and  thus  Sir  Walter  received 
what  he  wanted  with  expedition,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  relieved  the  servants 
from  much  trouble  in  going  up  and 
down  the  stairs. 

RICHES. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the 
baggage  of  virtue  ;  the  Roman  word  is 
better,  impedimenta  ;  for  as  the  baggage 
is  to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue ;  it 
cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
hindereth  the  march ;  yea  and  the  care 
of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the 
victory ;  of  great  riches  there  is  no  real 
use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution ; 
the  rest  is  but  conceit. — Bacon. 

A  GOOD  RULE. 
A  lady  asked  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 


and  kindness;  but  added,  "  I  thank  you 
most  of  all,  for  having  subdued  my  self- 
will."  And  why  so  much  gratitude  for 
the  mother's  faithful  dicipline  ?  Doubt- 
less because  the  child  regarded  it  as 
preparatory  to  the  submission  of  her 
will  to  God,  and  &us  instrumental  in 
her  salvation. 


and  behaviour.  "  Madam,*'  said  he,  "  so 
dress  and  so  conduct  yourself,  that 
persons  who  have  been  in  your  company 
shall  not  recollect  what  you  had  on." 
This  will  generally  be  the  case  where  sin- 
gularity of  dress  is  avoided,  and  where 
intelligence  of  mind  and  gentleness  of 
manners  are  cultivated. 
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The  Spirit  and  Scope  of  EdMoHon^  in  promoting  (he  well-being  of  Society 
From  the  German  of  the  Bee,  J.  A.  Stapf,  D.  D.  Trandated  by  Robert 
Gordon,  pp.  376.  C.  Dolman,  London,  1851. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Education!  The  trainiog  of  the  human  mind!  What  subject  can  be 
mentioned  more  worthy  of  public  regard  1  In  the  comments  and  extractS| 
given  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magaxine,  in  connexion  with  the  woric 
before  us,  our  readers'  attention  was  chiefly  called  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  teacher,  as  the  most  essential  personal  requisilet 
to  ensure  efficient  education.  We  now  proceed  to  a  further  examination  of 
the  author*8  sentiments  and  observations  on  education  and  instruction  both 
theoretical  and  practical. 

The  author  is  a  Roman  Catholioi  evidently  of  the  Rollin  school,  and  while 
he  occasionally  insists  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  BomCi  as  an  absolute 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  edncationi  yet  in  the 
details  and  amplification  of  his  subject  he  manifests  considerable  liberality  of 
feeling.  As  Protestants,  we  are  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  erroneous  and 
dangerous  doctrines,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  supreme  authority  over 
education,  and  is  the  only  divinely  appointed  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures; — 
that  children  are  made  innocent  by  baptism ;  that  they  should  be  trained  *'  to 
pious  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  their  guardian 
angels ;  to  honour  the  saints,  and  also  their  images  and  relics,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church."  Such  dogmatic  observations  occur  in  a 
few  instances  in  the  work  before  us,  and  with  the  superstitious  tendency  of 
which  we  are  at  opposition,  **  wide  as  the  poles  asunder."  Excluding  such 
absurdities,  arising  from  human  invention,  and  designed  to  support  an  assumed 
human  authority,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  in  nearly  every  other  respect  the 
author  indulges  in  the  display  of  a  truly  philanthropic  spirit,  and  frequently 
expresses  his  earnest  desires  that  the  education  of  youth  should  proceed  with- 
out partiality  or  one-sidedness,  and  that  the  young  should  be  assisted  forward 
in  their  course,  so  as  to  be  stimulated  to  continue  their  self-education  without 
interruption.  As  a  general  view  of  the  principles  of  education  laid  down 
by  the  author,  we  subjoin  the  following  sketch. 

"  Education  should  embrace  the  whole  man,  and  develope  the  faculties  in  the 
manner  most  accordant  with  their  respective  ends  and  dignity.  It  should  be 
guided  by  those  laws  which  nature  itself  observes  in  the  development  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  be  suited  to  the  various  natural  peculiarities  of  indi- 
viduals. It  should  commence  early,  and  be  always  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils.  It  should  be  gradual  and  graduated  in  its  progress,  and  thereby 
rendered  solid.  In  practice,  education  should  continually  exercise  and 
guide  the  faculties.  Children  should  be  preserved  in  a  cheerful  state  of  mind, 
and  be  properly  employed.  The  most  essential  point  in  education  is  that 
children  be  imbued  with  filial  fear  of  God."  On  Uie  latter  point,  the  author 
justly  remarks; — "Well  may  an  expression  of  regret  be  excused,  thatia 
modern  times,  when  bo  much  is  said,  written,  and  done,  concerning  educatioiiy 
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M)  little  titention  is  pidd  to  this,  tlie  nott  eMential  part  of  it.  Well  may  the 
wish  be  excused,  that  attention  may  hereafter  he  turned  to  it,  now  that  the  sad 
conseqoenees  of  its  neglect  have  heen  experienced.  Hie  whole  labor  of 
edncation  is  vain,  and  the  whole  work  a  foolery,  unless  it  is  founded  on  the 
filial  fear  of  God ;  such  has  ever  been  the  conviction  of  the  wisest  and  the  best 
of  meib 

AAar  an  expoMao  of  the  general  principles  and  rules  for  the  full  develop* 
ment  of  the  ftculties  of  children,  the  author  propounds  '*  certain  cautionary 
measures  for  guarding  the  young  faculties  from  injury  and  deterioration,**  and 
his  advice  on  Admonitions  are  certainly  worthy  of  regard,  and  being  capable 
of  general  application,  we  therefore  quote  them  here. 

**  dimomtiBm  mi  wHmt  ef  pnstrping  Children  from  kairm,  —To  reqair*  of  the 
Elaoatoff  thil  he  thould  remove  entirely  out  of  the  retoh  of  hU  pupila  mnfthing 
vhieh  is  cither  dangerous  or  hurtful,  were  to  demand  an  impoisibility.  If  he  were 
ob]%ed  to  do  tbat»  he  would  have  to  remove  them  out  of  the  world  altogether ;  for, 
in  die  present  state  of  things  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  there  are  certain  dangers  which 
«must  be  Mtoouoteredi  Those  dangers,  then,  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  should 
point  oat  to  hii  pupili,  making  them  gradually  aware  of  the  things  which  tend  to 
their  disadvantage,  and  warning  them  to  guard  against  them.  In  this  calling  of  their 
attention  to  the  wickedness,  and  to  the  injurious  eUbcts  of  certain  actions  and  things. 
Joined  to  an  exhortation  to  avoid  them,  consists  an  Admonition, 

**  Admonitions  are  of  great  consequence  in  those  years  which  lack  refteetion  and 
experienoe.  Sat  in  giving  them,  certain  precautions  are  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
Educator,  in  order  to  insure  their  success.  He  shoald,  in  the  first  place,  be  os 
ipeffiag  «s  f0uiU$  of  admooitions,  never  having  recourse  to  them,  unless  when 
neoeesity  requires.  Constant  warning  and  admoniahing  are  apt  to  create  carelessaess 
and  disgust  in  young  minds.  The  oonsequeooe  is,  that  even  those  admonitions 
which  are  absolutely  necessary,  meet  with  inattentive  ears,  and  produce  no  efiect 

"In  the  next  place,  the  Educator  should  avoid  all  exaggeration  in  the  advice  which 
he  gives  to  his  pupils.  Were  he  to  invent  what  is  not  founded  on  facts,  or  to 
exaggezmte  what  is,  he  would  deviate  thereby  from  truth,  and  would  find  by  experience 
tiiat  fidsehood  is  at  all  times  its  own  punishment  His  pupils  would  sooner  or  later 
^scoter  how  they  had  been  deceived  by  him  once,  and  having  found  him  to  be 
tmworthy  of  belief  on  some  oecasions,  they  would  never  believe  him,  and,  perhaps, 
extend  their  incredulity  to  th«r  relations  and  to  men  in  general. 

**  His  admoidtione  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  disposition,  and  to  the 
understanding  of  the  child  or  children  to  whom  he  addresses  himself^  The  same 
troth  does  not  always  affect  different  minds,  nor  even  the  same  mind,  in  one  and  the 
same  manner.  He  should  endeavor  to  place  his  words  in  a  more  striking  light,  by 
relathig  interesting  anecdotes  to  his  young  hearers,  or  by  referring  them  to  examples, 
pnt^e^riy  to  Aose  which  lie  within  their  own  experience,  illustrative  of  what  he 
has  told  them.  Another  condition,  on  which  the  fruit  of  his  admonitions  greatly 
depends,  is,  ^t  he  should  convey  them  in  a  tone  of  parental  afiection,  and  that  he 
should  take  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  occasions  to  work  upon  the  hearts  and 
feelings  of  his  pupils.    It  is  thus  and  thus  only  that  his  words  will  meet  with  a 

favorable  reception. 

••  FinaDy,  as  last  mentioned,  although  not  the  least  important  precaution,  he 
diould  take  care  that  the  admonitions  and  the  explanations  which  he  gives  to  his 
pnplU,  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  neither  their  inordinate  curiosity  nor  their 
lower  appetites,  nor  to  direct  their  stteotion  to  objects  of  whicb  ^ey  nweVtwfcrtBtt 
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in  a  state  of  happy  ignorance.  He  would  fail  in  this  respect,  were  he  to  warn  them, 
for  instance,  against  carnal  sin  in  plain  and  undisguised  language.  It  is  quite  true 
that  he  will  find  admonitions  on  this  head  necessary  for  most  children,  after  they  have 
attained  a  certain  age,  hut  he  will  require  to  he  extremely  delicate  in  his  words,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  do  more  evil  than  good.  When  he  has  to  speak  to  children, 
he  should  clothe  his  admonitions  against  unseemly  actions,  either  with  themselves 
or  with  others,  in  very  general  terms,  as  against  ahominahle  crimes,  extremely 
displeasing  to  an  All-seeing  God,  and  most  pernicious  for  those  who  have  the 
madness  to  commit  them." 

These  judicious  remarks  are  followed  by  others  on  "The  discovery  of 
faults  in  children.  The  cure  of  defects  in  children.  Threats  and  punish- 
ments,** all  of  which  are  to  be  carried  on  with  the  great  object  of  preparing 
children  for  the  hot  fight  of  self-correction.  Afterwards  comes  ''  self-culti- 
▼ation**  as  another  great  object.  This  is  to  be  effected  for  the  young  by  the 
educator  withdrawing  his  helping  band  gently  and  gradually  from  the  pupils, 
with  the  consoling  hope  that  when  they  must  be  entirely  left  to  themselves, 
they  may  be  able  and  willing  to  pursue  a  continuous  course  of  self-cultivation, 
and  advance  the  work  of  general  improvement,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  wise  ends  of 
Christian  intelligence  and  charity  in  regard  to  both  time  and  eternity. 

In  expatiating  on  the  '*  Application  of  the  General  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion,** the  author  enters  upon  a  more  particular  dissertation  on  the  "  Care  and 
Development  of  the  Body;  and  Cultivation  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties.** 
"A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body**  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
greatest  treasure  which  man  can  possess  or  desire  on  earth  ;  and  when  these 
are  dedicated  to  the  supreme  service  of  God,  through  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  the 
subordinate  service  of  mankind  according  to  the  will  of  God,  then  rational 
beings  may  be  regarded  with  extreme  satisfaction,  as  answering  the  great  end 
of  their  existence. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  mental  faculties  of 
children,  the  teacher  may  be  aided  by  the  following  remarks : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  since  man  is  a  being  gifted  with  various  faculties,  one  or  more 
of  which,  such  as  his  memory,  understanding,  or  imagination,  may  possess  greater 
natural  strength  than  the  rest,  the  state  of  one  faculty  does  not  afford  sufiicient 
ground  for  judging  of  the  general  abilities  of  any  person. 

"  Again,  the  same  faculty  may  excel  in  one  respect,  and  be  very  deficient  in  another. 
Thus,  an  individual  may  have  a  very  good  memory  for  dates,  and  an  equally  bad  one 
for  places  or  names.  In  like  manner,  great  sensibility  in  one  way  may  be  joined  to 
as  great  insensibility  in  another. 

"  Natural  liveliness  and  witty  ideas  in  children  justify,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
favorable  opinion  of  their  mental  faculties :  but  they  give  by  no  means  an  infallible 
proof  upon  the  subject  The  supposed  sparks  of  nascent  genius  are  very  often  only 
the  empty  fancies  of  a  thoughtless  brain ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
surprising  talents  lurk  sometimes  hidden  and  unknown,  brooding  silently  over  their 
own  favorite  thoughts,  till  such  time  as  some  fortunate  event  rouses  them  to  action. 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  affords  a  most  striking  instance  of  this. 

'<  Neither  does  the  degree  of  attention  to  study,  nor  the  place  in  class,  lead  always 
to  a  correct  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  natural  talents  of  a  pupil.  The  best 
talents  go  frequently  hand  in  hand  with  levity  and  inattention.  Besides,  much 
depends  upon  the  method  of  instruction  irhioh  is  pursued.    When  pupils  have 
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idTanced  somewhat  in  their  studies,  the  actual  state  of  their  knowledge  should  not  bo 
Uken  for  the  former  state  of  their  natural  taltnts.  By  means  of  long  application 
on  the  part  of  a  pupil,  and  judicious  assistance  on  that  of  his  teacher,  moderate 
talents  nnay  be  raised  to  great  perfection,  while,  through  trifling  and  neglect,  superior 
talents  may  become  quite  enfeebled,  and  unfit  for  action." 

Am  many  teachers  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  that  can  be 
supplied  on  the  method  of  exciting  the  faculties  so  as  to  ^  children's  attetUion 
on  the  subjects  daring  the  time  of  teaching  them,  we  therefore  give  an 
extract  on  that  particular  point. 

"The  object  which  the  Educator  should  here  have  in  view,  is  to  fix  his  pupils'  mind 
upon  the  subjects  which  are  proposed  to  them,  or,  in  other  words,  to  seeun  their 
atUntioH,  This  steadiness  of  mind  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  them.  Their 
efiTorts  will  never  be  erowned  with  final  success,  unless  they  possess  energy  enough 
to  repel  useless  and  distracting  impressions,  and  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  one  object  of  their  thoughts.  With  respect  to  the  present  point,  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  mental  constitution  observable  among  children.  The  attention  of 
some  is  eaBUy  fixed.  For  that  of  others,  nothing  possesses  sufficient  powers  of 
attraction,  or,  if  it  does  rest  upon  any  object,  it  is  only  for  a  moment ;  it  is 
imme^tely  hurried  on  to  something  else,  by  an  almost  irresistible  levity  of  nature. 

**  Generallj  speaking  much  depends  in  this  respect  on  the  degree  of  mental  energy 
which  children  have  previously  acquired.  Hence,  the  Educator  should  not  blame 
ihem  too  much  for  onsteadiness  of  thought,  since  their  souls  do  not  of  themselves, 
and  without  exercise  and  training,  possess  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  alluring 
influence  of  external  objects.  Much,  too,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  are  laid  before  them,  whether  they  are  in  accordance  with  their  natural  abilities 
and  inclinations,  or  not.  No  teacher  would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect,  for 
instance,  that  children,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  serious  thought,  would  readily  attend 
to  abstract  and  abstruse  propositions.  Again,  much  depends  upon  the  state,  both  oj 
body  and  mind,  in  which  children  happen  'to  be.  Even  maturer  years  do  not  bring 
slong  with  them  energy  enough  to  fix  the  attention  on  any  subject,  when  grief  harrows 
the  heart,  or  pain  preys  upon  the  body.  Finally,  much  depends  upon  the  outward 
eireuwutances  in  which  children  are,  and  the  time  and  place  which  are  chosen  for  their 
instruction.  The  arrangement  of  the  latter,  the  duration  of  the  former,  and  the 
choice  of  both,  should  be  calculated  as  much  as  possible,  to  facilitate  attention. 

'*  From  the  remarks  which  have  been  just  made,  the  Educator  should  deduce  the 
following  rules  of  conduct 

"In  the  first  place,  he  should  not  reprove  children  too  severely  for  inattention  and 
unsteadiness  of  thought  in  their  earlier  years,  and  he  should  assist  ^em  to  overcome 
these  failings,  by  arranging  for  them  such  a  time  and  place  for  study,  and  such 
company  during  their  play-hours,  as  may  give  the  least  possible  cause  for  excessive 
dissipation. 

"He  should  also  endeavor  to  throw  light  upon  the  subjects  of  instruction,  by 
means  of  examples,  models  of  the  things  of  which  he  speaks,  or  by  interesting 
stories,  judiciously  introduced,  and  thus  to  render  the  truth  of  his  words  as  striking 
to  the  mind,  and  as  palpable  even  to  the  senses,  as  circumstances  allow. 

••  Finally,  he  should  employ  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  make  the  subject  of 
study  interesting  to  his  pupils,  in  order  that,  feeling  fully  convinced  of  its  utility  and 
neeessity,  they  may  apply  themselves  to  it  with  alacrity  and  pleasure.  The  greater 
this  pleasure  and  alacrity  are,  the  more  and  the  greater  aUracUous  vjUl  thc^  d^tt^ 
dts^^r^r  in  it. 
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"  Clotelj  conneoted  with  stetdineM  of  thought  is  another  moit  Titliiable  quaUty, 
yiz.  self-eommand  in  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties.  This  self-command  is  a  certain 
indifference  to  the  disagreeable  influence  which  the  casual  indisposition  either  of 
body  or  mind,  or  other  untoward  circumstances,  may  exercise  upon  the  intellectual 
powers.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sort  of  independence  which  is  not  easily  acquired. 
Even  the  most  able  and  the  roost  practised  thinkers  are  often  indisposed  for  mental 
exertion,  by  certain  states  either  of  body,  of  imagination,  or  of  mind.  Nerertheless, 
sinee  man  is  not  the  maker  of  his  life,  but  must  aecommodate  himself  to  the 
numberless  vicissitudes  of  his  present  existence,  and  toil  on  in  his  calling,  undaunted 
by  occurring  difficulties,  self-command  in  the  use  of  his  mental  faoultiea  is  as 
necessary  for  him  as  it  is  ?aluable  in  its  fruits." 

In  the  prooets  of  ednoaiion,  it  it  of  great  conseqaenoe  that  the  teaeher 
should  carefully  watoh  the  derelopment  of  the  pupU*a  tmdenianding^  and 
jndioiouBly  carry  on  its  proper  cultiTation ;  upon  which  the  author  gifes  the 
succeeding  rules. 

**  In  the  first  place,  he  should  habituate  his  pupils  not  to  remain  satisfied  with 
unintelligible  words,  and  with  dim  and  confused  notions  of  things,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  call  everything  by  its  proper  name,  and  to  aim  always  at  a  clear 
perception  of  what  they  see  or  hear.  He  should  insist  on  this  in  a  particular 
manner,  with  reference  to  what  they  read.  But  then,  on  his  part,  he  should  choose 
only  those  subjects  for  their  reading  which  they  are  able  to  understand,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  which  tbere  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  for  their  innocence  and  virtue. 

"  In  the  second  place,  he  should  make  them  name  to  him  the  different  distinguishing 
marks  of  various  objects.  He  should  teach  them  to  compare  one  object  with 
another,  and  to  discover  the  points  in  which  they  agree  or  differ.  He  should  at  the 
same  time  call  their  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  essential  and  the 
accidental  qualities  of  the  objects  which  they  perceive. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  Educator  should  task  his  pupils  to  tell  him  the  epitliets 
or  the  clauses  exactly  opposed  to  those  which  he  proposes,  advancing  from  easier  to 
more  difficult  exercises. 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  he  should  tesoh  them  to  arrange  and  to  elastify  various 
objects,  an  exercise  for  which  the  above  preliminary  practices  pave  the  way.  By 
arranging  and  classifying  the  objects  which  it  has  perceived,  the  mind  gains  a  general 
and  simultaneous  view  of  its  ideas,  whereby  the  retaining  and  the  practical  application 
of  its  acquired  knowledge,  are  greatly  facilitated. 

'' Finally,  the  Educator  should  train  his  pupils  to  deduce  general  rules  and 
principles  from  certain  data,  and,  vice  vena,  to  apply  general  rules  to  certain  given 
cases.  Facility  .in  this  respect  is  the  chief  foundation  of  what  is  termed  tound 
judgment.  Hence,  its  importance  and  utility  is  unquestionable ;  for  who  can  deny 
the  importance  of  sound  judgment  7  And  again,  what  benefit  can  youth  derive  from 
general  rules  and  principles,  if  they  are  unable  to  make  any  practical  application  of 
their  knowledge?" 

The  cultivation  of  the  feelings  comes  next  in  order,  and  is  a  subject  of  very 
serious  moment  to  all  educators.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  only  two 
kinds  of  feeling :  the  pleasant  and  the  painful,  but  there  are  many  varieties, 
from  the  most  violent  to  the  most  subdued.  The  knowledge  of  how  they  are 
excited  and  how  they  may  be  regulated  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  teacher. 
The  feelings  were  given  by  the  Creator  as  the  means  of  enjoyment^  and  in  our 
AUeD  oondition  they  are  still  made  to  BubseTve  that  end,  with  the  meroifol 
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addHkm  that  thej  now  act  almost  as  inBtincti?6  guxtdn  against  dangar,  as  well 
as  giddas  to  Tirtne  and  happiness.  How  important  then,  that  the  flings 
should  he  wisely  excited  and  trained.  The  author  treats  of  the  feelings  as 
both  beautiful  and  beneficial,  when  under  the  control  of  reason,  enlightened 
hy  Christian  revelation.  He  lays  down  the  rule  that  "  the  feelings  should 
ahrajrsbekt^  subordinate  to  higher  considerations,  and  that  they  should 
tmbody  themselves  in  actions  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  that  which  is 
good,  ratlo&alf  and  worthy  of  man*s  temporal  and  eternal  destiny/*  Jo  des< 
canting  on  this  snbjeety  the  author  divides  the  feelings  into  classes:  the 
lower  or  animal ;  the  aympaffieHcj  by  which  the  human  heart  takes  benevolent 
interest  in  the  well-being  or  distress  of  others ;  the  eiihetic,  or  those  pleasing 
•mottons  produced  in  the  soul  by  the  perception  of  the  beautifhl ;  the  tense  qf 
(mA  as  natxiTal  to  man  ;  the  moral  or  the  original  impression  of  obligation  to 
the  divine  law ;  and  the  reHgume  or  the  consciousness  of  God  in  the  human  soul, 
whom  we  are  bound  to  serve  and  glorify ;  and,  therefore,  all  education  should 
be  pursued  with  this  ultimate  object  constantly  in  view. 

Monl  cultivation;  according  to  our  author,  is  that  which  must  be  rooted 
tnd  grounded  in  religion,  otherwise  it  will  prove  either  deceptive  or  worthless. 
In  coneurrence  with  this  essential  principle  he  recommends  that  the  educator 
ihould  study  the  moral  dispositions  of  children,  and  never  look  upon  any  of 
thdr  fkults  as  an  important  matter ;  that  he  cannot  use  too  many  precautions 
in  order  to  preserve  his  pupils  from  the  influence  of  bad  example  and  seduc* 
don.  As  a  guide  to  the  latter,  he  should  endeavor  to  learn  what  opinions  are 
entertained,  and  what  mode  of  life  is  pursued  by  the  parents  and  other  relatives, 
or  domestics  at  home,  and  likewise  what  course  of  treatment  each  child 
underwent  before  it  came  under  his  care.  The  knowledge  of  the  tone  which 
reigns  at  home,  and  among  the  more  immediate  relations  and  acquaintances  of 
a  child,  is  a  key  to  many  peculiarities  in  its  character.  He  should  examine 
the  intellectual  abilities  of  his  pupils.  Superior  natural  talents  are  often 
attended,  in  their  growth,  by  a  violent  antipathy  to  all  moral  restraint.  He 
ihoald  study,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  imagination  of  a  child,  and  the 
natural  vivacify  of  his  feelings,  since  they  all  exercise  a  very  gpreat  influence 
upon  the  heart  As  children  must  necessarily  be  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  others,  they  must  be  strictly  trained  to  prompt  obedience,  and  this  should 
be  so  managed  as  to  co-exist  with  a  spirit  of  love  and  confidence  towards  those 
who  command.    The  following  directions  are  worthy  of  peculiar  notice. 

"  To  add  to  what  has  been  already  said  some  farther  importaut  observations  on  the 

iuhject,  the  Educator  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  sparing  of  his  commands,  and 

coMequently  command  or  forbid  only  things  which  are  really  necessary.     If  he  gives 

too  many  commands  and  prohibitions,  the  weight  of  each  in  particular  will  certainly 

he  diminished,  especially  if  his  pupils  should  discover  that  they  are  at  any  time 

founded  on  the  mere  caprice  of  the  moment.     He  should,  however,  on  this  account 

be  the  more  strict  in  enforcing  the  exact  observance  of  the  orders  which  he  does  give. 

Unaccompanied  with  the  necessary  earnestness,  commands  form  only  slender  fences, 

whieh  serve  merely  to  eicite  the  pride  and  malice  of  youth  to  bolder  attempts  to  leap 

over  Ihem.    There  are  indeed  instances  where  the  Educator  should  show  indulgence 

to  those  who  neglcet  hU  orders.    But  he  should  never  allow  evident  and  mbboxu 

iieoMi^nc^to  cMCtpe  unpimitfbed ;  for  ihoBe  who  do  not  choose  lo  Vis\«u  \^  ^^>^^XVV|) 
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should  feel  ito  weight  On  his  part,  howeyer,  he  should  avoid  whatever  would  render 
the  duty  of  obedience  unnecessarily  difficult  for  his  pupils.  StriYing  to  be  ever  calm 
and  of  equal  temper  in  commanding,  he  should  endeavour  to  shun  every  appearance 
of  humour  and  partiality,  and  to  remove  as  much  at  possible  all  temptations  to 
disobedience. 

The  desire  to  secure  the  good  wishes  of  men,  not  hypocritica]]7  ^^^ 
honorably,  should  also  be  encouraged.  Beproofs  and  punishments  to  deter 
f^om  vice  should  be  judiciously  employed.  Rewards,  cautiously  bestowed,  as 
incentives  to  duty  are  quite  justifiable,  as  both  Scripture  and  experience  prore. 
The  moral  trainuig  of  children  ought  likewise  to  be  a  preparative  to  Christian 
self-denial.  The  right  indulgence  of  happiness  is  another  pre-requisite.  How 
and  when  to  abstain  as  well  as  to  et^y,  are  vastly  important  lessons  for 
children ;  which,  if  frequently  repeated,  lead  directly  to  the  habit  of  self' 
controuh  The  great  end  of  idl  this  training  should  be  to  establish  a  lively 
£uth  in  God,  a  filial  love  of  him,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  sin  in  all  its 
forms.  In  this  course  of  exercise  the  educator  will  be  greatly  aided  by 
presenting,  in  a  clear  manner  to  his  pupils,  illustrative  examples  of  moral 
goodness,  in  contrast  with  moral  evil,  and  should  call  upon  them  to  express 
their  [opinions  of  the  moral  worth  of  particular  actions,  and  enforce  the 
principle  that  true  moral  goodness  does  not  consist  only  in  doing  what  appears 
to  be  right,  but  in  doing  what  is  pleasing  to  Grod.  The  pupils  should  have 
imparted  unto  them  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  required  of  them  as  chUdren, 
in  prospect  of  the  more  enlarged  sphere  on  which  they  are  hereafter  to  enter. 
The  educator,  however,  should  never  forget,  that  children  are  hi  more  willing 
to  believe  their  own  eyes  and  ears^  and  consequently,  that  his  own  good 
example  joined  to  that  of  others,  forms  the  best  sort  of  instruction  and  illustra- 
tion which  they  can  receive. 

On  the  subject  of  manners  our  author  observes  very  truly,  that  there  are 
two  extremes  which  should  be  avoided.  The  one  is,  the  over-valuing  of  the 
refinement  of  outward  behaviour ;  and  the  other,  the  entirely  despising  of  it. 
Children  are  over  trained  by  excessive  refinement,  and  are  over  neglected  by 
being  left  to  grow  up  like  wild  and  uncultivated  plants.  The  golden  middle- 
way  is  the  best,  and  is  best  pursued  when  children  are  habitually  trained  to 
the  acquisition  of  clear  intelligence  in  close  connection  with  the  sentiments  of 
love,  of  humility,  and  of  sympathy ;  and  which,  when  the  heart  is  filled,  it 
will  shew  itself  in  corresponding  outward  forms.  Budeness  and  awkwardness 
in  children  are  to  be  suppressed  by  stopping  up  the  sources  of  the  evil ;  and 
politeness,  with  general  decorum,  are  to  be  fostered  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
correct  judgment,  and  encouraging  the  beneficial  emotions  of  the  heart,  so 
that  good  conduct  may  become  like  charity  which  emanates  from  fiuth. 

Here  we  are  compelled  by  our  limits  to  pause,  and  must  defer  the  final 
notice  of  this  very  important  and  comprehensive  work  on  education,  until  the 
next  number  of  our  magazine.  It  presents,  altogether,  a  different  view  of 
the  great  question  to  which  its  pages  are  addressed,  than  has  appeared  in  any 
other  publication  issued  of  late  years;  and  we  feel  satisfied  our  readers 
generally  will  justify  us  in  the  importance  we  have  attached,  and  the  valua- 
tioD  we  have  afiixed,  to  this  truly  original  production  of  an  enlightened 
Gennm  mind* 
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The  story  of  Nineveh^  intended  for  the  Young,  pp.  65.  Hamilton,  Adam,  Sf  Co. 
London,  1852. 

The  highly  interestiDg  subject  of  Nineveh,  from  which  so  much  pleasure 
and  instruction  have  been  derived  by  older  people,  through  Dr.  Layfurd*s  ad- 
mirable works,  is  here  briefly  handled  and  rendered  simple,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young.  The  scripture  allusions  to  the  Great  City,  are  all  brought  in  with 
appropriateness,  and  considerable  effect.  Whether  we  consider  the  arrange- 
ment, the  clear  descriptions,  the  convincing  evidence  of  Scripture  truth,  or  the 
forcible  application  in  relation  to  the  final  judgment,  as  adopted  in  this  work, 
we  are  constnuned  to  decide  that  a  better  and  more  useful  book  for  youth  has 
seldom  come  under  our  notice. 


'*  T%e  Glory  of  Young  Men.'*  A  Sermon  delivered  in  Pendleton  Independent 
Chapel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Robert  Needham,  Esq.,  wfio  died 
Dec  20th,  1851,  aged  33  years.  By  the  Rev.  A,  E,  Pearce.  12nio.  pp,  22. 
Snow,  London,  Fletcher  and  Tuhbs;  Gait  and  Co.;  and  J.  Haycraft, 
Manchester,  1852. 

We  have  a  mournful  satisfaction  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  funeral  discourse— mournful,  on  account  of  the  heavy  loss  the  cause  of 
Sunday  school  education  has  sustained 'in  Manchester; — and  yet  satisfaction, 
in  noticing  the  able  manner  in  which  the  respected  preacher  has  discharged  his 
solemn  duty,  and  set  before  us  a  bright  example.  It  was  delivered  to  an 
overflowing  congregation,  including  many  members  of  other  churches,  who 
came  to  testify  their  high  respect  for  the  deceased.  Ample  justice  is  done  to 
the  moral  and  religious  excellencies  which  so  conspicuously  shone  in  the 
character  of  our  departed  fel low-laborer ;  and  indeed  few  could  appreciate  or 
illustrate  them  better  than  the  author  of  this  sermon.  We  feel  thankful  to 
Mr.  Pearce  for  this  graceful  tribute  to  Mr.  Needham*s  memory,  and  commend 
the  discourse  to  the  special  notice  of  every  Sunday  school  teacher,  as  ponr- 
traying  a  character  eminently  distinguished  for  high  moral  energy  and  deep 
personal  piety.  Would  that  the  race  of  the  Needhams  could  be  multiplied  a 
hundred  fold ! 


The   Congregational  Year  Booh  for  1851.     With  an  Almanach  for  1852. 
pp.  292.    Jackson  and  Walford,  London. 

The  useful  intelligence  contained  in  the  pages  of  this  annual  volume 
increases  in  interest  with  every  succeeding  year.  For  the  small  charge  of 
one  shilling  the  reader  is  here  supplied  with  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congregational  Union,  together  with  supplementary  information  and 
statistics  respecting  the  Associations,  Ministers,  New  Chapels,  Schools,  and 
Publications  of  the  Congregational  Body  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
together  with  Addresses  and  Papers  on  subjects  of  considerable  importance  to 
Congregationalists  generally.  The  editors  certainly  deserve  much  credit  for 
the  ability  they  have  displaj'ed  in  getting  up  this  thick  volume. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

Betirement  of  Mr,  Croulty, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Crosblet  having  intimated, 
Bome  months  ago,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
retiring  from  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  model  school  at  the  close  of  the 
past  year,  the  committee  naturally  felt 
anxious  to  mark  in  some  special  way  the 
high  sense  they  have  always  entertained  of 
the  value  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  The  subject  having 
been  brought  under  notice  at  a  special 
meeting,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Samuel  Gumey,  jun.,  Esq., 
seconded  by  James  Nisbet,  Esq. — 

**That  this  committee  cannot  allow  Mr. 
Crossley  to  withdraw  from  connexion  with 
the  society,  without  expressing  upon  their 
minutes  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of 
his  character  and  services,  the  deep  regret 
they  feel  that  impaired  health  obligees  him 
to  resign  his  office,  and  their  sincere 
desire  for  his  future  welfare  and  happiness. 

"  The  connexion  of  Mr.  Crossley  with 
the  Institution  is  almost  coeval  with  its 
history.  At  a  very  early  period  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  for  thirty- 
THREE  years  he  has  been  engaged  as  the 
master  of  th?  model  school,  originally 
established  by  that  zealous  friend  of 
popular  education. 

"The high  reputation  this  establishment 
has  enjoyed,  espeoially  during  the  last 
twenty  years — its  development  of  monitorial 
teaching,  in  connexion  with  varied  and 
extended  courses  of  instruction — its  popu- 
larity and  usefulness  in  the  neighbourhood 
—its  value  and  influence  as  a  model  for 
local  imitation — and  the  support  it  has 
enjoyed  from  those  who  have  appreciated 
its  character,  may  all  be  attributed,  in  no 
alight  degree,  to  the  untiring  zeal,  un- 
wearied energy,  and  conscientious  atten- 
tion of  its  devoted  superintendent,  Mr. 
Crossley. 

*'  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  committee, 

rrA/Je  regretting  the  loss  of  such  valuable 

nerviccB,  to  know  that,  in  resigning  bis 


trust,  Mr.  Crossley  leaves  the  school  in  a 
state  of  efficiency,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  which  hai  distinguished  it  at  any 
former  period. 

"  That,  in  order  still  further  to  mark 
their  respect  for  Mr.  Crossley,  and  to 
associate  his  name  with  the  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution,  the  com- 
mittee resolve  to  establish  a  permanent 
SCHOLARSHIP  for  the  gratuitous  education 
and  training  of  youth  for  the  profession  of  a 
teacher ;  that  it  be  called,  *  The  Crossley 
Scholarship  ;'  and  that  (subject  to  the 
usual  testimonials)  the  presentation  to  the 
same  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Crossley  for  life.** 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  above 
resolutions  were  unanimously  And  specially 
confirmed}  and  it  was  further  recolved, 
on  the  motion  of  James  Nisbet,  Esq., 
seconded  by  William  Hanrey,  Esq.,  tliat 
the  presentation  of  the  scholarship  be 
accompanied  by  a  cheque  for  one  hundred 
guineas.  Mr.  Crossley  was  then  introduced, 
when  the  foregoing  resolutions  were  com- 
municated, and  a  warm  and  friendly  fare- 
well was  taken,  accompanied  by  the  best 
wishes  of  every  member  of  the  committee 
for  his  future  welfare  and  happiness. 

Robert  Forster,  Chairman, 


WILTS. 
Chippenham. — On    Friday     evening, 

December  26,  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
school  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  in- 
vited W.  Colbome,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the 
Town,  to  a  tea  meeting,  to  manifest  their 
gpratitude  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  them 
the  past  year ;  70  persons  sat  down  to  tea 
iu  the  school  room.  The  worthy  Chairman 
(the  Mayor)  after  acknowledging  the  kind- 
ness thus  publicly  shown  to  him  by  the 
teachers,  in  a  short  but  very  appropriate 
address,  presented  to  the  Rev.B.  Rees,  the 
pastor,  a  handsome  Bible,  and  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns.  A  copy  of 
Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  was  alio 
presented  to  Mr.  J.  CuUis,  the  olerk»  at 
^  the  VMM  Xime. 
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nOUBUB.Y     SL'NDAY    SCHOOL,     NOTTINti 
UILL,     MtDDLCflEX. 

The  fint  ADniversary  of  this  School,  (ao 
eDgiaving  and  description  of  which 
appeared  in  our  number  for  August  1851.) 
vas  held  on  the  22nd  December  last,  wheQ 
about  150  friends  gathered  in  the  new 
School  room  to  tea.  The  Re?.  W, 
Roberts,  B.  A.  the  Pastor  of  the  Church 
presided  over  the  meeting.  The  Re?.  W. 
Underwood,  of  Praed- street,  Paddington, 
ofiisred  up  Prayer.  After  an  opening 
Address  firom  the  chairman,  the  report 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Baynes,  the  super- 
intendent, and  the  accounts  by  R,  Cocks, 
Esq.  the  treasurer.  The  Report  stated 
that  the  nambers  of  children  present  on 
the  first  Sonday,  were  12  Girls,  3  Boys, 
Total  l$i  on  the  laat  Sunday,  70  Oirls, 
92  Boys*  68  In£uits,  Total  225.  The 
numbers  now  on  the  Books,  are — 
Boys  Girls  ToUl. 
US  142  310 

No  Catechisms  are  used  in  the  SchooL 
The  Infant  Class  is  taught  in  two  Divisions 
and  In  separate  rooms.  There  are  two 
''  Separate  Beligioui  Servicet "  in  the 
morning,  held  in  different  rooms,  one  for 
the  infants,  and  the  other  for  the  remain- 
ing children  of  the  school.  The  ueccesaity 
for  a  Sabbath  Evening  "  SeparaU  Service  ** 
has  become  ao  apparent  that  one  was  begun 
on  the  ]4tlL  December.  The  system  of 
reward  by  Tickets  has  been  substituted  by 
that  of  marks  in  (he  Class  Books,  which  is 
intended  to  be  more  in  the  way  of  approba* 
tion  and  encouragement,  than  of  reward. 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  g£  the 
singing  in  the  school,  an  elementary 
singing  class  was  formed  last  September, 
which  meets  weekly,  and  is  conducted  on 
Httllah's  System. 

The  present  Library  consisting  of  about 
80  Books  is  found  very  inadequate,  and  an 
earnest  aj^>eal  is  made  for  its  increase. 

The  sum  of  £2.  Ss.  8|d.  has  been  re- 
ceived  from  the  children  for  Bibles  and 
Hymn  Books  supplied  to  them.  The  united 
testimony  of  those  Friends  who  have 
visited  the  school  is  to  the  effect,  that  the 
wg^iari^  mad  quMetnoMM  oi  tbe  achool  have  / 
Uay  wacA  iaereaeed,  ' 


The  Report  asks   lor  the  »yni|.:ithy   aii^l 
prayers  of  the  Church,  ami  recounts  the 
many  mercies  that  have  been  received  and 
for  which  hearty  thanks  should  be  rendered. 
It  also  calls  aloud  for   more  vigorous  and 
united  efforts,   all   guided   by   truth  and 
welded  by  love,   in   the  prospect  of  the 
I  second  year    of  this    school's    existence 
£ror  is  busy  and  attractive.     Foes  are 
numerous.    Death  is  at  work.     Within 
the  short  period  of  twelvemonths,  several 
teachers  and  children  have   left,  and  oMe 
has  died.    A  quarterly  address  to  Parents, 
Teachers  and  Children  is  given  by   the 
Minister  in  the  Chapel.    The  treasurer's 
account  shews   an   expenditure   of   £33* 
5b.  lid.  a  receipt  of  £25.  Is.  8|d.  leaving 
a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of  £8. 4s.  3d. 
A  resolution,  adopting   the  report  and 
account,  and  expressive  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  measure  of  success  that  had  been 
granted,  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  Smither, 
Secretary  of  the  East  London  Auxiliary 
of    the    Sunday     School     Union,      and 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  of 
Elensingtoo,  and    supported    by    W.    C. 
Carbonnel,    Esq.    was    carried.     In    the 
course  of  the  evening  interesting,  encour- 
aging,   and    instructive    addresses    were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dayues,  B.  A. 
of  Nottingham,    W.   Irving   Ilare,  Esq. 
Superintendent    of     the    Lock    Sunday 
schools,  Westbourne  Green  ;  Mr.  Farren, 
Superintendent  of  Jewry  street    Chapel 
Sunday  school,  Aldgate.  W.  Walker,  £eq . 
returned  thanks  to  those  ministers  and 
friends  who   had    kindly    come    from    a 
distance  to  give  their  counsel  and  help 
on  the  occasion. 


LEICESTER. 
A  leading  member  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Leicester  thus  writes  to  us  :—  "  I  have 
now  been  at  Sunday  school  vtoi^ forty  yeart 
and  have  just  built  a  new  school  for  350 
scholars  in  a  populous  part  of  Leicester,  at 
my  own  cxpence— ground,  building,  and 
all."  A  worthy  example  to  the  members 
of  every    municipality    in    the  kingdom. 
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OF     THE     LATE     SUNDAY    SCHOOL 
DEMONSTRATION    IN    MANCIIESrER. 

Mr.  Charles  Swallow,  the  superintend- 
ent of  Christ  Church  Sunday  Schools. 
Salford,  has  addressed  an  interesting  com- 
munication to  the  Leeds  Mercury ^  from 
which  we  make  tho  following  extract 

'*  At  first  the  difficulty  was  to  make  our 
friends  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
difficult  in  the  matter,  heyond  an  ordinary 
holiday  procession,  hut  when  it  was  stated, 
"If  you  take  1,000  children  every  fife 
minutes  into  the  park  at  one  gate,  how 
long  will  it  take  to  muster  72,000  ? " 
Answer,  ''six  hours  !"  It  then  appeared  a 
formidable  reality. 

However,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
four  entrances  to  the  Park,  and  the  schools 
were  mustered  on  the  following  plan : — 
Manchester  was  divided  into  four  divisions, 
in  the  same  way  as  If  you  were  to  divide 
Leeds  into  two,  by  making  Briggate  and 
Woodhouse-lane  the  line  of  distinction. 
These  four  divisions  had  to  proceed  over 
four  bridges,  and  enter  the  park  by  four 
gates.  Each  school  had  furnished  to  it  a 
map  of  the  town,  forming  the  division  in 
which  it  located,  showing  in  red  the  point 
at  which  it  should  muster ;  and  a  tracing 
in  yellow  paint  showed  the  further  road 
towards  Peel  Park.  Salford  was  similarly 
divided  into  three  divisions.  Each  school 
was  desired  to  move  towards  the  rendezvous 
at  six  a.  m.  Thus  the  Salford  schools 
would,  most  of  them,  be  in  or  near  the 
park  by  the  time  the  heads  of  the  Man- 
chester divisions  reached  their  respective 
bridges,  and  thus  confusion  be  avoided  and 
time  saved.  Each  division  was  under  the 
control  of  a  director,  who  had  under  him 
a  section  master  for  every  five  schools,  and 
each  a  messenger  to  communicate  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  plan  was  admirable 
in  design,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in 
execution  it  was  the  admiration  of  every 
one  who  had  ever  had  experience  in  tho 
muster  of  masses.  As  one  of  those  having 
respon'ibaWity  on  the  occasion,  I  could  not 
but  rejoice  at  the  success  of  our  plans  for 


mui.toihii;  llic  iiiuiiiludc ;  but  al  the 
moment  of  success,  the  weight  of  respon- 
sibility came  with  ten-fold  force. 

**  We  saw  that  our  plans  for  bringing 
them  together  had  succeeded  admirably, 
but  that  our  plans  for  getting  them  out 
again  were  simply  a  dead  letter,  and  that 
the  only  way  was  to  let  them  ooze  through 
the  gates  as  they  listed  and  I  am  liappy  to 
say  that  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  a  single 
casualty  occurred.  The  day  was  one  of  the 
"  Queen's  own**  (though  prcceeded  by  a 
most  unfavourable  one  for  our  Liverpool 
neighbours),  and  perhaps  our  exhilaration 
was  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  our  fears  had 
prevailed.  Previously  to  Her  Majesty's 
arrival,  the  National  Anthem  had  been 
sung  with  wonderful  precision  by  the  70,000, 
or  upwards,  who  joined  in  it ;  and  when 
the  Queen  left  the  pavilion  in  which  the 
Salford  address  had  been  presented,  the 
National  Anthem  was  commenced  and  sung 
to  the  end  of  the  first  verse,  by  which  time 
Her  Majesty  had  reached  the  centre  of 
the  platform,  when  the  boisterous  cheers 
prevailed  over  the  harmonious  loyalty  of 
the  moment,  and  the  sweet  sounds  of 
melody,  as  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
became  one  universal  English  cheer.  It 
was  an  occasion  such  as  never  has,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  may  never  again  be 
witnessed.  It  was  a  day  long  to  be  re- 
membered alike  by  the  Monarch  and  the 
multitude.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  Her 
Migesty's  sable  attire  made  it  difficult  for 
many  to  identify  the  Royal  person  I  but 
there  was  in  this  circumstance,  to  my 
mind,  a  beautiful  accordance  with  the 
simplicity  of  our  Sunday  school  system ; 
and  if  it  had  been  designed,  I  should,  from 
the  comments  I  heard  made  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  the  town  afterwards,  have 
pronounced  it  a  stroke  of  admirable  policy. 
These  are  simple  facts  touching  the  Queen 
and  her  Manchester  Sunday  school  subjects. 
I  could  append  some  pleasing  incidents 
of  the  day,  but  I  appreciate  your  space, 
and  will,  therefore,  only  relate  one.  I 
saw  with  one  of  the  schools  on  the 
platform,  a  man  of  seventy-four,  whom  I 
had  pTcvvou«\y  known,  and,  remarking  to 
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bioi  Uiut  lie  seemed  to  ciijuy  it  as  well  as 
the  youngest,  he  remarked  in  good  Saxon 
— i  e.,  Lancashire  dialect — "  Eh!  Mesthur, 
oi  begun  lo  teich  i'  1793,  when  oi  wer 
sixteen  ;  oi  thout  1  wer  te  young  then,  but 
nawoire  lived  till  oi  think  oim  te  ould, 
but  oi  never  seed  such  a  sect  as  this  afore." 
"  May  we  not  hope  that  the  impression 
made  on  the  10th  October,  1851,  in  favour 
of  religious  and  voluntary  education,  will 
prove  abiding?" 


THE  PEEL  PARK  DEMON  STRATIOV. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  :-* 
* '  We  are  proposing  the   erection  of  a 

€TATUE    in    BRONZE    ofthc    QUEEN  tO    be 

placed  in  Peel  Park  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  scboJars ;  on  the  Pedestal  of  which 
the  name  of  each  school  with  the  number 
of  scholars  attending  the  assemblage  is  to 
be  inserted.  To  support  this  striking 
memorial  of  that  important  event,  our 
Sunday  scholars  are  contributing  their 
pence,  whilst  the  friends  of  Sunday  schools 
ar  liberally  of  their  abundance  also  giving. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £1500.  To  keep  up 
a  good  animus  we  shald  hold  a  large  tea 
meeting  on  the  2nd  of  February  the  member 
of  the  "  Executive  Committee  "  charged 
with^carrying  out  the  effort  of  the  Clergy, 
Ministers,  Representatives  of  the  schools 
2nd  friends  of  the  same,  to  be  held  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Salford  Tovm  Hall,  Of 
our  future  proceedings  I  may  perhaps  by 
your  leave  supply  you  with  some  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  same. " 


DEVIZES,  WILTS. 
The  teachers  and  friends  of  the  old 
Baptist  Sunday  school  in  this  town  held 
their  annual  tea  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  29th  Decemher,  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Withington  in  the  chair.  After  tea  the 
chairman  gave  a  very  interesting  address 
on  the  importance  of  education;  after 
which  several  of  the  scholars  repeated 
parts  of  the  scriptures,  which  proved  very 
pleasing.  During  the  evening,  addresses 
were  delivered  by  various  teachers  and 
friends  on  the  object  and  many  influences 
of  Snnds^  mcBooJ  instruction.     There  baa 


been  a  Smul.iy  ^cllool  in  eoiincctiun  wiili 
this  place  of  worship  for  nearly  60  years, 
and  we  hope,  with  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  Chri^itian  church,  still  lo 
go  on  to  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that 
he  should  go." 


CAMBUIDGESHIRE 

SUNDAY      SCHOOL       UNION. 

Independent  School j Buru  el L — The  secre- 
tary reports — "  Our  school  is  gradually 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  our  teachers 
meet  with  delight  the  increasing  demand 
upon  their  zeal,  and,  I  trust,  feet  the 
importance  of  their  office.'*  Eighteen 
teachers,  132  scholars,  of  whom  95  can 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  37  are  in  an  infant 
class.  12  teachers  have  been  scholars  and 
9  are  Church  members. 

Independent  Schooly  Sawstotu  — Twelve 
teachers,  65  scholars.  40  can  read  the 
Scriptures,  25  are  in  infant  classes.  The 
secretary  says — "Our  school  is  not  very 
large,  but  it  is  in  a  much  better  state  than 
I  have  ever  known  it.  Most  of  the  teachers 
are  members  of  the  Church. 

Eheneter  Baptist  School,  Cottenham. — 
Forty- four  teachers,  140  children.  108 
can  read  the  Scriptures.  13  teachers  were 
formerly  scholars,  and  9  are  members  of 
the  Church, 

New  Baptist  Meetings  Swavesey. — Four- 
teen teachers,  97  children.  77  can  read  the 
Scriptures.  10  teachers  were  formerly 
scholars,  10  are  members  of  the  Church. 
The  secretary  reports  the  **  death  of  two  of 
our  most  valuable  teachers  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  in  the  bloom  of  life. 
They  were  companions,  and  joined  the 
Church  together,  and  were  diligent  and 
zealous  in  every  good  work.  We  have  also 
lost  four  scholars  by  the  same  irresistible 
hand,  one  of  whom  died  in  the  hope  of 
the  gospel.  We  hope  our  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain  by  the  instances  of  good  we 
have  met  with  during  the  year." 

Baptist  School,  Land6«ac/».— Twenty-five 
teachers,  82  children.  68  can  read  the 
Scriptures.  13  Icachets  were  foxiufitV} 
scholars,  8  ate  inem\)CT%  ol  iVvti  C\\>xwi\v, 
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One   Christian   female   toajhcr  has    been , 
removed  by  death  duriug  the  year. 

Baptist  School,  Soham. — Ten  teachers, 
96  children.  60  can  read  the  Scriptures. 
Four  teachers  were  formerly  scholars. 
The  secretary  says — "  Our  school  has  been 
diminished  by  some  of  the  children  going 
to  the  national  school.  We  are  improving 
in  point  of  order  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
children." 

Baptist  School  f  iSuUoyi.— Eleven  teachers, 
82  children.  40  can  read  the  Scriptures. 
Two  teachers  are  members  of  the  Church 
The  secretary  says*-'^  There  are  4  teachers 
members  of  other  Churches  who  have  not 
yet  become  united  with  us;  and  another 
accepted,  waits  for  baptism.  On  the 
whole  we  hope  the  school  is  progressing ; 
it  has  nearly  doubled  in  number  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  teachers  have  greatly 
improved.  We  hope  that  our  labors  have 
not  been  without  results  among  the 
scholars." 

Downing  Street  ( Independent),  Cambridge, 
—Eighteen  teachers,  103  children.  A  select 
senior  class  and  an  infant  class  of  18 
children.  39  read  the  Scriptures.  9 
teachers  were  formerly  scholars,  and  12 
are  members  of  the  Church.  The  secretary 
says — ''  Though  often  discouraged  on 
account  of  the  carelessness  of  the  children, 
we  are  not  without  proofs  of  usefulness. 
Additions  to  the  Church  have  been  made 
during  the  year,  both  from  the  ranks  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  Upwaids  of  £10 
has  been  contributed  by  the  school  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  this  year." 

Zion  Chapel f  BaptiU  Schitolf  Cambridge. 
—Twenty- two  teachers,  187  children.  50 
children  in  infant  classes  and  a  select 
senior  class.  98  can  read  the  Scriptures. 
17  teachers  were  formerly  scholars,  and  19 
are  members  of  the  Church.  The  secretary 
says— "We  have  pleasure  in  recording 
that  during  the  past  year  we  have  received 
into  the  school  about  60  children  and 
4  teachers.  70  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures  and  48  Hymn  Books  have  been 
circulated  among  the  children  during  the 
jrear,  and  also  40  copies  of  the  Juvenile 
Mlseionuj  Magazine  are  sabsoribed  for. 


Wc  arc  unable  to  insUuce  any  cases  of 
conversion  among  the  children,  but  hope 
nevertheless  there  are  ^those  who  have 
some  concern  for  their  souls.  Several  are 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  teachers  for 
prayer  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  afternoon 
duties.  ''Though  not  able  to  refer  to 
brilliant  results  accruing  from  our  labors, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  despair — relying  on 
the  unchangeable  promises  of  Him,  who 
cannot  lie,  that  ''  they  who  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy." 

St,  Andrew's  Street  Baptitt  School, 
Cafli6rWgs.— Thirty-one  teachers,  183  chil- 
dren, 50  in  infant  classes.  A  select  senior 
class,  150  are  able  to  read  the  Scripturesi 
7  teachers  formerly  scholars,  25  are 
members  of  the  Church.  The  secretaiy 
says— "I  have  carefully  collected  the 
statistics  you  required,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  them,  feeling  the 
important  service  your  excellent  society  is 
rendering  to  the  Sunday  school  cause  in 
thus  gathering  together  the  facts  of  its 
history.  I  trust  you  will  find  all  the 
schools  connected  with  this  Union  alive  to 
this  matter.  **l  take  the  general  aspect 
which  our  school  presents  to  be  encou- 
raging ;  our  teachers  work  together,  being 
of  one  heart  and  mind,  striving  together 
for  one  common  object ;  and  although 
striking  cases  of  usefulness  amongst  the 
children  cannot  be  reported,  yet  I  am 
encouraged  to  hope  that  the  general 
influence  of  the  school  for  good  is  very 
important.  "  Our  school  has  contributed 
£9  this  year  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  Since  our  last  report  several 
young  persons  have  been  dismissed  to 
situations  of  service;  five  well-behaved 
and  hopeful  children  have  left  for  Australia 
— our  prayers  follow  them,  that  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom  may  bring  forth  fruit 
in  that  fiir-off  land.  *'One  who  was 
formerly  a  scholar  with  us,  has  joined  the 
Church  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  '  the  little 
ones.*  "A  short  time  since  I  was  in 
conversation,  as  I  supposed,  with  a  stranger, 
but  was  soon  reminded  by  him  that  he  had 
been  a  scholar  in  our  school.  The  account 
lie  gave  ot  Vi\nia«Vi,  \«  euQ^rakX^i^^— he 
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said,  '  Shortly  after  leafing  the  lohool  I 
was  employed  in  the  hotue  of  a  worldly 
master,  where  religion  waa  scorned  and 
die  Sabhaih  profaned ;    and  although  at 
iiist  my  mind  waa   uneasy,  I  gradually 
settled  down  into  the  habit  of  neglecting 
the     Sabbath    and    the    house    of    God 
altogether ;    but    how   bitterly    have    I 
experienced  the  troth  that 
'  A  Sabbath  pro&ned, 
Wbate'er  may  be  gained, 
Is  a  certain  forenmner  of  sorrow/ 

Thus  I  continued  to  fight  against  God  and 
my  conscience  until  about  eighteen  months 
since,  when  I  could  resist  no  longer.  J 
now  rejoice  In  the  experience  of  the  hope 
of  pardoned  sin,  and  I  have  cause  indeed 
to  bless  God  for  the  impressions  made 
upon  my  mind  whilst  in  your  school,  and 
which  were  never  erased.'  "  Since  our 
last  report  our  beloved  pastor  has  been 
removed  from  us  by  death,  and  great  is 
the  loss  we  have  sustained.  He  was  the 
constant  and  deeply-attached  friend  of  our 
cause — ready  at  all  times  to  further  any 
pian  by  which  our  welfare  might  be 
promoted,  constant  and  earnest  in  his 
enquiries  afler  us,  and  in  his  intercessions 
in  private  and  public  on  our  behal£'* 

Baptist  Sehoulf  Chesterton,  —Twenty 
teachers,  196  children.  118  able  to  read 
the  scriptures.  51  in  infant  classes,  and 
a  select  senior  class.  10  teachers  formerly 
scholars;  12  members  of  the  church. 
The  Secretary  says — "I  am  happy  to 
inlbrm  you  that  our  school  is  still  increas- 
iag.  The  number  lost  through  adverse 
circumstances  we  have  quite  recovered, 
and  the  attendance  and  deportment  of  the 
children  is  upon  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Baptist  Sehod,  Fordhanu-^One  hundred 
and  seventy  children.  The  Secretary  says, 
**  Improvement  is  quite  apparent  in  some 
of  the  children,  particularly  in  the  girls, 
arising  iu  part  from  their  being  able  to 
attend  more  regularly  than  the  boys,  but 
chiefly  from  the  superiority  of  the  female 
teachers.  The  elder  children  have  become 
more  attached  to  the  school ;  and  we  have 
pleasore  in  reporting  that  we  continue  to 
reeeive  a  g^ood  account  of  those  who  hMre 
left/or  Mod  continue  in  Bitimtiims,  '* 
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Independent  School,  Afe/froicme.— Thirty- 
three   teachers,   222   children.    A   select 
senior  class.  130  children  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  25  teachers  formeriy  seholars  j 
12    teachers    members    of    the     chareh. 
The     Secretary     says— "The     spiritual 
state  of  our  teachers  and  children  is  to  a 
considerable   extent    encouraging.      The 
teaehers  appear  to  be  growing  into  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  their  under- 
taking, consequently  they  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  piety, 
and  better  prepare  themselves  to  meet  their 
classes. 

'•  Several  of  our  junior  teachers  cheer 
us  by  their  walk  and  conversation,  giving 
satisfkctory  evidence  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  operating  upon  their  hearts. 

"  During  the  past  year  two  scholars 
have  been  admitted  into  the  church — both 
of  whom  we  may  safely  say  are  entirely  the 
fruit  of  Sunday  school  effort.'* 

Baptist  School,  Caj/o».— Eight  teachers, 
44  scholars.  22  in  infant  classes.  All  the 
teachers  were  formerly  Sunday  scholars, 
and  3  are  church  members.  The  Secre- 
tary says — "  During  the  past  year  it  has 
pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to  remove 
from  this  world  a  beloved  sister  teacher ; 
she  has  left  behind  her  abundant  evidence 
that  her  home  is  with  the  redeemer ;  her 
place  has  been  filled  by  a  senior  scholar." 

Baptist  School,  Waterbeach.  —  Twenty 
teachers,  60  scholars.  Infant  class  of  eight 
children.  46  able  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
10  teachers  formerly  scholars ;  5  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

Baptist  School,  Haddenham.  —  Twelve 
teachers,  08  children.  10  are  in  infant 
classes.  69  can  read  tlie  Scriptures.  12 
teachers  were  formerly  scholars ;  8  are 
members  of  the  church. 

WesUyan  Sclicol,  Str«//iflm.— Thirteen 
teachers,  56  children.  13  in  infant  classes. 
44  can  read  the  Scriptures.  11  teachers 
formerly  scholars ;  9  are  members  of  the 
church. 

Baptist  School,  M«r&ottrne.— Twenty-five 
teachers,  137  children.  20  in  infant  cU«w«. 
i  10  can  read  the  Scripture*.    11  le«^0^«t% 
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formerly  scholars;  10  teachers  members 
of  the  church. 

Old  Meetmg  Baptist  School,  Co«e;iAam,— 
Forty-four  teachers,  154  children.  100 
can  read  the  Scriptures.  28  teachers  for- 
merly scholars;  14  are  members  of  the 
church. 

Baptist  School,  Aldreth. — Ten  teachers 
C4  children.  12  in  infant  class.  36  able 
to  read  the  Scriptures.  4  teachers  for- 
merly scholars;  1  teacher  a  member  of 
the  Church. 

Independent  School,  Di*j/brrf.— Sixteen 
teachers,  129  children.  34-  in  infant 
classes.  A  select  senior  class.  75  are 
able  to  read  the  Scriptures.  1 1  teachers 
formerly  scholars ;  1 1  are  members  of  the 
Church. 

Branch  School,  Ickletmi.^Six  teachers, 
70  children. 

Independent  School,  Foulmire,  —  Four- 
teen teachers,  100  children.  20  in  infant 
classes.  72  able  to  rc.id  the  Scriptures. 
4  teachers  formerly  scholars ;  5  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

Baptist  School,  Gam/i/j^ai/.— -Twenty-six 
teachers.  264  children.  Tiro  select  senior 
classes.  150  able  to  re<id  the  Scriptures. 
13  teachers  formerly  scholars;  9  are 
Church  members. 

From  Itleham.  —  A  letter  reports  the 
formation  of  a  Union  for  that  part  of  the 
county,  and  the  consequent  disconnexion 
of  their  School  with  us. 

Baptist  School,  Ilarston,  ^-  Thirteen 
teachers.  111  children.  60  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures.  11  teachers  formerly 
scholars  ;  4  teachers  arc  members  of  the 
Church. 

Independent  School,  Af«Wr«(^.  —  Eight 
teachers,  47  scholars.  29  are  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures.  All  the  teachers  were 
formerly  scholars  ;  4  teachers  are  members 
of  the  Church. 

Independent  Schools  at  Eversden  and 
Kingston, — ^Twenty  teachers,  167  children. 
90  able  to  read  the  Scriptures.  1 1  teachers 
were  formerly  scholars;  6  teachers  are 
members  of  the  Church. 

Independent  School,  Barrington. '^Thir- 
teen teachers,  82  children.     17   children 
In  InfaDt  classes,     47  able  to  read  the 


Scriptures.     5  teachers  formerly  scholars ; 
three  teachers  members  of  the  Church. 

Baptist  School,  Oakingion,  —  Twelve 
teachers,  70  children.  18  in  infant  classes. 
30  can  read  the  Scriptures.  8  teachers 
formerly  scholars  ;  3  arc  members  of  the 
Church. 

Independent  School,  Linton,  —  Eleven 
teachers,  96  children.  36  in  infant  classes. 
60  able  to  read  the  Scriptures.  3  teachers 
formerly  scholars  ;  5  are  members  of  the 
Church. 

Baptist  School,  BurweU,  —  Twelve 
teachers,  57  children.  40  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  5  teachers  are  members  of 
the  Church. 

Union  Chapel  Sc/tool,  Mepal,  —  Seven 
teachers,  71  children.  20  in  infant  classes. 
A  select  senior  class.  49  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures. 

Independent  School,  Foulmire.  —  Four- 
teen teachers,  98  children.  20  in  infnnt 
classes.  72  able  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
4  teachers  formerly  scholars;  5  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

Baptist  Schot4,  Stretham,  —  Twenty 
teachers,  80  children.  20  in  infant  classes. 
60  can  read  the  Scriptures.  16  wore  for- 
merly scholars ;  6  are  members  of  the 
Church. 

Old  Baptist  School,  Swavesey. — Twenty- 
six  teachers,  88  children.  70  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures.  21  teachers  formerly 
scholars  ;  7  are  members  of  the  Church, 

It  thus  appears  that  36  schools  out  of 
46  have  communicated  something  to  the 
Union  Committee.  In  these  collectively 
are  3,876  children  and  608  teachers.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  so  many  schools  give 
nothing  more  than  bare  statistics;  while 
surely,  if  earnestly  observant  of  the  various 
circumstances  of  a  year,  every  superin- 
tendent might  note  some  interesting  fact: 
or,  if  schools  are  in  a  slumbering  and 
fruitless  condition,  it  would  be  useful  even 
to  state  the  same,  and  the  causes  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  operated  in  pro- 
ducing it.  Valuable  information  world 
thus  be  gained  respecting  the  sources  of 
depression  from  which  various  schools 
BuiTer,  and  hints  be  obtained  for  assisting 
\  to  remote  ^em« 
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METHODS    OF    MENTAL    IMPROVEMENT, 

THE   TEACHEB's    choice   OF   LANGUAGE, 

••  ^  /Ay  wordt  thou  ahaU  bejuiHfied,  and  by  thy  vfordt  thou  $haU  be  condemned!^ 

**Lit  four  speech  be  aivays  with  ffraoe.** 

A  correct  habit  of  thinking!  Who  does  not  not  desire  to  attain  this 
high  accomplishment  ?  But  in  all  efforts  for  its  acquisition,  as  exem- 
pliEed  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  there  must  also  be  com<- 
bined  the  proper  selection  of  language  to  render  the  expression  of 
thought  clear,  definite,  and  convincing.  A  man's  thoughts  invariably 
give  a  corresponding  character  to  his  language.  If  thought  be  con* 
fused,  its  utterance  will  necessarily  partake  of  the  same  disadvantage ; 
and  if  thought  be  clear,  the  natural  result  will  be  clearness  of  speech ; 
the  latter,  however,  requires  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  words 
and  their  distinctive  uses,  before  any  great  command  of  expression  can 
be  acquired.  The  possession,  therefore,  of  an  accurate,  a  significant, 
and  a  copious  vocabulary,  must  be  regarded  as  essential  to  every  one 
who  desires  to  teach  well.  It  must  not  be  concluded  that  a  mere  lodge- 
ment of  a  multitude  of  words  in  the  memory,  and  the  delivery  of  them 
in  a  fiuent  and  hasty  manner  will  be  sufficient  to  serve  the  teacher's 
purpose,  for  such  a  practice  has  often  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
like  the  glancing  of  a  quantity  of  arrows  over  the  shields  of  inattention. 
The  great  art  in  teaching  is  so  to  adapt  the  language  to  the  state  of 
mind,  and  capacities  of  the  learners,  as  to  call  forth  continuous  atten- 
tion as  the  prime  requisite  to  the  reception  of  all  knowledge. 

As  a  standard  principle,  worthy  of  being  treasured  up  in  the  minds 
of  aU  teachers,  it  may  be  positively  asserted,  that  education  cannot  be 
profitable  until  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  teacher  are  received, 
understood,  and  retained  by  the  scholar,  and  until  he  has  also  learned 
the  proper  use  to  which  all  this  knowledge  is  to  be  applied.  It  may 
also  be  added,  that  the  scholar  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  having 
been  sufiBciently  instructed,  imless  he  can  reproduce  the  thoughts  he 
received,  either  from  a  teacher  or  a  book,  in  suitable  language,  and  be 
able  to  state  the  proper  application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  purposes 
of  life. 

Speech  or  language  is  the  gracious  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  man  as  a 
social  being,  for  the  intercommunication  of  thoughts  and  ideas ;  and, 
therefore,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  relations,  and 
right  employment  of  words  must  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all 
teachers  of  the  yoimg.  Presuming  that  ready  assent  will  be  given  to 
the  proposition,  that  the  right  choice  of  words  is  indispensable  to  all 
teachers,  the  following  observations  and  directions  are  submitted  in 
the  expectation  that  they  may  prove  of  some  assistance  to  those  who 
fed  di^>08ed  to  pursue  this  study. 

roz.  ui,  "K 
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As  a  general  rale,  it  maj  be  laid  down,  that  teachers  should  en- 
deavour to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  of  words,  and  study  the  art 
of  selecting  such  words  from  their  common  stock,  as  are  most  fitting  to 
represent  the  immediate  objects  of  their  instructions.  This  rule  serves 
to  show  the  propriety  of  both  collection  and  selection. 

Words  may  be  regarded  as  appropriate  names  given  to  external 
objects  and  internal  sentiments.  The  knowledge  of  objects  comes 
through  the  faculty  of  the  mind  called  perception,  but  the  knowledge  of 
their  names  comes  through  instruction.  Ideas  are  the  representatives  of 
objects  in  the  mind,  and  are  formed  by  the  faculty  called  conception. 
For  instance,  a  boy  sees  the  sun,  hears  a  soimd,  smells  a  rose,  tastes  an 
apple,  feels  an  outward  impression,  all  these  pass  through  the  senses  to 
the  faculty  of  perception ;  after  which,  without  employing  the  senses, 
if  the  boy  has  perceived  them  clearly,  he  can  by  the  faculty  of 
poneepHon,  represent  each  of  these  objects  to  his  own  mind,  and  these 
representations  are  called  objective  ideas.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
boy  hears  or  reads  one,  two,  or  more  sentiments,  such  as  '*  Truth  and 
goodness  are  strong ;" — he  then,  by  the  faculty  of  conception,  without 
the  use  of  his  bodily  senses,  forms  the  three  distinct  ideas  of  truth, 
goodness  and  strength  ;  and  these  are  called  abstract,  sentimental,  or 
subjective  ideas,  to  distinguish  them  from  objective  ideas.  The  ideas 
thus  formed  in  the  mind,  require  appropriate  names  in  order  that  they 
may  be  communicated  to  other  persons  ;  hence  comes  the  use  of  words 
which  are  uttered  through  the  wonderful  faculty  of  speech,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  requisite  in  the  employment  of  words,  not  only  that 
they  may  be  understood,  but  that  they  may  not  by  auy  possibility  be 
misunderstood.  How  serious  a  matter  then  is  the  right  choice  of  words 
to  all  speakers,  writers,  and  teachers. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  and  relations  of  words  will  now  be 
passed  under  notice. 

Words  are  used  as  the  signs  of  ideas,  whether  objective  or 
sentimental,  and  they  stand  in  close  connexion  with  explanations, 
derivations,  descriptions,  and  iUustrations.  A  few  instances  may  serve 
to  make  this  part  of  the  subject  more  clear.  Take  the  word 
Pentateuch ;— its  explanation  would  be,  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible 
written  by  Moses  ;— its  derivation,  Penta^  five,  ieuch,  books ; — ^its 
description,  books  in  writing  (probably  on  strong  leather),  each  of 
which  could  easily  be  rolled  up  into  one  volume.  Illustration,  books 
rolled  up  in  the  same  manner  as  we  roll  up  paper,  silk  or  doth. 

Words,   as   specially   used,    are    sometimes    denominated    terms, 

expressions,  and  exclamations.    Terms  arise  from  particular  branches 

of    knowledge,    such   as    those    called    technical,    scientific,    legal, 

tbeoJogical,  &c.     Expressions  are  modes  of  speech  designed  to  convey 

strong^  Bigni&CQtion,  and  are  either  agreeable  or  offensiye,      £xola« 
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mationB  denote  wonder,  surprise,  Sec.  Words,  when  combined,  form 
distinct  phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs,  chapters,  and  subjects.  In 
the  progress  of  human  society,  words,  like  all  other  requisites  of 
knowledge,  have  been  reduced  to  systematic  arrangement,  and  this  is 
called  grammar,  which  teaches  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  any 
Imgnage  correctly;  and  perspicuous  language  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  power  of  persuasiTcness  and  eloquence,  and  when  skilfully 
appropriate,  it  giyes  a  surprising  effect  and  brilliancy  to  a  speaker 
or  writer. 

That  a  correct  choice  of  language  may  be  ensured,  there  are  somo 
oommon  exrors  that  ought  to  be  carefully  aroided.  Having  a  large 
quanti^  of  words  in  the  memory,  accompanied  with  much  fluency 
of  speech,  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  a  subject  unless  great  caro  bo 
taken  to  use  them  properly.  A  verbose  speaker  who  is  deficient  in 
judgment,  generally  talks  with  rapidity,  confounds  his  subject,  and,  as 
a  natural  conaequence,  perplexes  his  hearers,  who  soon  grow  weary  of 
his  declamations.  Having  only  a  limited  vocabulary,  leads  to  the 
opposite  error.  Persons  whose  knowledge  of  words  is  restricted,  are 
constantly  dealing  out  repetitions,  which  is  called  tautology,  and  for 
want  of  words  they  frequently  hesitate  and  break  their  sentences,  and 
thus  make  a  sort  of  jumble  of  their  speech. 

The  allowed  continuance  of  poverty  of  language  is  another  error,  as 
it  very  often  leads  to  the  habitual  use  of  words  whicL  do  not  properly 
eonvej  the  ideas  of  one  mind  to  that  of  another,  so  that  clear 
knowledge  cannot  be  thus  imparted,  and  this  defect  is  generally 
accompanied  by  eonsiderablo  tameness  of  utterance.  Another,  and 
the  most  silly  of  all  errors,  is  when  the  speaker  makes  attempts  to  bo 
grand  and  brilliant  by  employing  high  swelling  words  of  vanity,  which 
are  not  unfirequently  so  misplaced,  and  extravagant,  as  to  excite  a 
wnilft  of  ridicole,  rather  than  to  impart  solid  instruction.  Such  words 
are  I^ca  fireworks  which  ascend  in  a  blaze,  and  descend  in  dust.  All 
the  above  mentioned  errors  and  habits  of  speech  prove  very  disagreeable 
to  hearers,  whether  old  or  young,  and  ought  to  be  corrected  by  more 
extensive  reading,  and  more  careful  study. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  course  which  teachers  ought  to 
pursue  in  the  choice  of  words  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  the  rul« 
mnst  not  be  forgotten,  and  will,  therefore,  bear  to  be  repeated,  that  all 
wofds  em|dojed  in  teaching,  or  speaking  to  children,  should  be  such  as 
can  be  i«adily  understood  by  them,  and  should  also  agree  with  the 
natore  of  the  lessons  to  be  taught.  One  great  mistake  in  modem 
times,  under  the  notion  of  forcuig  on  the  improvement  of  education,  has 
been,  that  some  of  the  lessons  prepared  for  the  middle  and  upper  parts 
oC  the  school,  have  been  composed  in  more  elevated  and  abstract 
iKDguBge  4kMa  i^rmerly,  and  which  can,  in  itself,  \)e  douQ  m\!lCL  >i\!C^% 
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difficulty;  but  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  natural 
capacities  of  children  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  become  correspond- 
ingly enlarged.  Hence  we  have  the  inconsistent  practice  of  printing 
page  after  page  in  language  employed  by  minds  that  are  mature,  for 
the  instruction  and  training  of  minds  that  are  immature.  Teachers, 
therefore,  ought  not  inconsiderately  to  adopt  either  the  language  of 
others  that  may  be  furnished  for  their  use,  nor  even  their  own  advanced 
language  in  teaching  their  classes,  if  they  ai'e  really  desirous  to  become 
successful  in  their  work. 

Teachers  should  aim  to  acquire  the  art  of  sifting  both  their  own 
vocabulary,  and  the  language  of  other  persons,  that  they  may  have  a 
suitable  residue,  as  well  as  a  large  stock  of  words,  the  simplicity, 
appropriateness,  clearness,  and  forcibleness  of  which,  are  calculated  to 
meet  the  precise  state  of  their  scholars*  capacities,  to  awaken  and  sus- 
tain their  attention,  and  to  engraft  the  truths  taught  firmly  on  their 
minds.  Let  all  teachers  then  as  a  primary  requisite  in  education,  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  acquire  an  extensive  collection  of  such 
words  as,  through  their  characteristic  simplicity,  will  readily  be 
received  and  understood  by  children,  and,  as  a  consequence,  be  per- 
manently deposited  in  their  minds.  Such  language  can  be  constantly 
employed,  and  truths  repeated  in  so  diversified  a  manner,  as  to  avoid 
the  disagreableness  of  tautology,  for  it  is  by  the  repetition  of  truths 
that  they  become  fixed  in  the  memory.  In  the  choice  of  words,  there- 
fore, teachers  should  chiefly  occupy  themselves  in  obtaining,  and 
clearly  imderstanding,  those  which  they  can  employ  with  simplicity  in 
teaching  their  scholars.  They  must  not,  however,  stop  here,  but  they 
should  use  their  endeavors  to  discriminate  between  such  language  as  is 
mild,  in  distinction  from  such  as  is  forcible;  also  such  as  is  pathetic,  or 
sorrowful  and  touching  to  the  passions,  in  distinction  from  such  as  is 
energetic,  as  calculated  to  arouse  the  mind  to  powerful  activity.  Lan- 
guage should  also  be  chosen  which  conveys  to  children's  minds  the 
ideas  of  objects,  rather  than  of  sentiments.  Descriptions  of  persons 
and  scenery  abound  with  objective  words,  such  as  tall,  short,  stout,  thin, 
rising,  walking,  running,  standing,  &c.,  as  applied  to  persons;  and 
flat,  high,  low,  broad,  deep,  woody,  hilly,  mountainous,  the  calm  sea, 
the  flowing  tide,  the  swelling  ocean,  as  descnptive  of  earthly  scenes. 
These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  efiectiveness 
of  objective  words,  but  it  is  not  thereby  intended  that  sentimental 
words  should  be  altogether  discarded.  Sentimental  words  have  their 
use,  such  as  goodness,  grace,  justice,  mercy,  beauty,  ugliness,  praise, 
blame,  &c. ;  but  they  require  to  be  used  with  much  skill  and  feeling  to 
secure  the  attention,  and  call  up  the  interest  of  children.  Yet,  in 
education^  sentimental  teaching  prevaili  greatly  over  objective  teaching, 
^Iwet^  tb»  reyen^  ought  to  be  tte  Q9^»  t»  reader  improyements  in 
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edacation  certain.  Let  us  take  an  instance  of  each.  "Young  David 
stood  in  the  valley  and  slung  a  stone  at  the  giant,  which  struck  him  in 
the  forehead,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  ground."  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  ohjective  teaching,  the  sentence  being  full  of  objects.  Suppose 
on  the  contrary  the  affiur  was  to  be  told  to  children  in  language  like 
the  following; — "It  was  David's  duty  to  know  the  will  of  God,  and  as 
he  had  great  faith  in  Divine  power,  he  went  forth  without  reluctance 
to  meet  the  foe,  and  the  result  was  the  death  of  Goliath."  This  is  an 
niostration  of  sentimental  teaching,  the  sentence  being  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  sentiments.  Now  all  experienced  teachers  will  at  once  per- 
ceive  which  of  these  two  sentences  is  best  adapted  to  excite  the  attention 
of  their  Bcholara.  The  fair  deduction  then  is  this,  that  teachers  should 
choose  those.words  which  will  render  teaching  more  generally  objective, 
and  bring  in  those  words  more  sparingly  which  are  of  a  purely  senti- 
mental kind.  Sentimental  teaching  is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  it  is  the  great  end  of  all  education,  but  it  should  be  very 
definite  and  convincing,  while  objective  teaching  should  be  chiefly 
employed  and  prevail  in  lessons  for  the  young  as  a  suitable  means  to 
a  very  desirable  end. 

The  power  and  consequences  of  words  is  so  momentous  that  our 
Divine  Redeemer  has  declared  that  by  them  we  shall  be  either  justified 
or  condemned.  Even  in  the  present  world  a  careful  choice  and  right 
use  of  words  by  an  educator  would  justify  us  in  calling  such  a  person 
a  good  teacher ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  neglect  of  attaining  to  this 
important  qualification  by  any  one  who  professes  to  instruct  others, 
would  warrant  us  in  condemning  such  a  person  as  a  bad  teacher.  The 
practice  of  Solomon  is  a  filne  example  for  all  the  teachers  of  the 
young.  He  asserts  "The  preacher  sought  to  filnd  out  acceptable 
words :  and  written  upright,  even  words  of  truth."  The  Apostle  Paul 
also,  with  the  kindest  motives,  directs  us  to  a  similar  practice  in  his 
exhortation ; — "  Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace."  These  are 
the  highest  authorities  by  which  the  subject  of  "  the  teacher's  choice  of 
language"  can  be  enforced,  and  the  inspired  example  and  advice  have 
been  confinned  as  worthy  of  great  regard  by  good  and  learned  men 
of  every  period  in  this  world's  history.  Even  the  most  celebrated  of 
our  "Rngli^h  poets  demonstrates  the  surprising  efficacy  of 

'*  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

In  summing  up  the  preceding  statements  the  obvious  conclusion 
appears  to  be ; — Get  a  good  stock  of  words,  understand  them  clearly, 
select  them  for  use  carefully,  deliver  them  intelligently,  vary  them 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  lessons  to  be  taught,  apply  them  with 
•kill  and  proper  energy  to  the  scholars'  minds,  and  the  beneficial  eflPects 
of  such  a  study,  and  such  a  practice  will  be  unquestionable,    Tt3T0^. 

it  I 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  RECOLLECTIONS. 
No,  3. — Pbateb. 

Thebe  is  no  subject  to  wbicli  the  attention  of  teachers  is  more 
frequently  directed,  and  which  is  better  entitled  to  their  serious  con- 
sideration, than  that  of  prayer.  Every  address  delivered  to  assist  and 
encourage  them  in  their  efforts,  and  every  book  published  for  their 
guidance,  is  sure  to  contain  special  directions  upon  this  important 
subject,  for  it  stands  at  the  head  and  front  of  all  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  teacher ;  and  yet  how  very  seldom,  speaking  generally,  do  wc  in 
reality  pray.  We  attend  meetings  for  prayer  both  on  the  Sabbath 
and  week-day,  it  may  be,  and  we  do  well ;  but  how  frequently  are 
our  prayers  without  heart,  without  unction,  and  without  power.  Our 
petitions  are  commonly  very  general,  embracing  the  whole  school,  and 
perhaps  all  the  schools  in  the  country,  and  in  the  world— and  we  are 
commanded  to  open  our  mouths  wide ;  but  do  we  really,  on  these 
occasions,  expect  an  answer  to  our  supplications?  Do  we  really 
believe,  when  we  pray,  that  the  whole  of  our  children  may  be  saved  by 
divine  grace — that  each  of  them  will  become  partakers  of  salvation ; 
and  if  not,  can  we  be  said  to  pray  in  faith  ?  And  shall  we  wonder  if 
our  success  is  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  petitions  pre- 
sented ?  There  have  been  teachers  whom  I  have  envied  for  their 
eminent  success  in  prayer.  Like  Israel,  they  have  had  power  with 
Ood,  and  could  prevail*  I  have  carefully  observed  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  their  supplications,  and  have  found  them  generally 
to  be  these  : — 1 .  There  has  been  great  earnestness— their  bow  has 
been  drawn  with  their  full  strength.  2.  They  have  not  attempted  too 
much  at  one  time  ;  but  seemed  to  aim  at  some  particular  object ;  and 
3.  There  has  been  confidence  in  prayer — a  firm  persuasion  that  Ood 
would  answer  their  petitions,  and  grant  the  desires  of  their  hearts  ;— 
and  this  kind  of  prayer  seems  to  be  everywhere  peculiarly  honored  of 
God. 

I  was  once  favoured  with  a  visit  from  an  American  Mend,  a  man  of 
superior  attainments,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Sunday 
schools,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  lady  in 
the  United  States,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  judges,  who  was  a  most 
devoted  teacher.  For  some  time  she  had  laboured  and  prayed  without 
any  apparent  success,  and  at  length  she  determined  to  commence  with 
each  scholar  individually.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  she  selected  one 
of  her  most  hopeful  pupils,  and  took  her  to  her  own  home.  There, 
entering  her  apartment,  she  shut  the  door  upon  them  twun,  and  ear- 
nes^jr  prayed  that  spiritual  life  might  be  imparted  to  this  child.  This 
couise  she  steadily  pursued,  meetiog  'kw  adiQW  «^«i^  ^eek  for 
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odiorUtion  and  prayer,  till  the  Lord  answered  her  petitions,  and 
satisfSictory  evidence  was  given  of  entire  change  of  heart.  This  lamb 
having  been  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  she  proceeded  with  that 
renewed  energy  and  increasing  confidence  which  success  inspires,  to 
lead  another  to  the  good  Shepherd.  A  second  girl  was  selected  from 
die  daasy  and,  in  company  with  the  first,  the  same  means  were  used 
until  she  also  was  numbered  among  the  happy  flock.  A  third  and  a 
fourth  she  took  by  the  hand  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  the  like 
soceeasy  vntil  the  whole  class  in  succession  were  brought  to  Jesus« 
'<  And  now,"  said  my  friend,  '<  this  good  and  excellent  lady  has  the 
vnspeakable  pleasure  of  sitting  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  in  conu 
pany  with  her  little  family  whom  she  has  thus  been  the  instrument  of 
reclaiming  from  the  paths  of  sin  and  death.'' 

But  we  have  no  need  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  facts  illus* 
trating  the  power  of  believing  prayer,  thus  limited  in  its  range,  and 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  perseverance ;  we  have  them  nigh  unto  us 
eren  in  our  land,  and  in  our  own  schools.  It  was  my  happiness  to  be 
associated  in  Sunday  school  labours  with  several  old  and  experienced 
Christians.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  ;  and,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  of  extensive  usefulness.  He  had  not  much  of 
this  world's  goods ;  his  treasures  were  all  in  heaven.  Neither  did  he 
possess  what  is  called  the  gift  of  prayer ;  but  with  the  spirit  of  grace 
and  of  supplication  he  was  endowed  in  a  very  high  degree.  A  mis- 
understanding having  arisen  between  this  excellent  man  and  a  more 
prosperous  and  influential  brother,  also  a  person  of  undoubted  piety, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  school,  and  to  transfer 
lus  services  to  another  sphere  of  labour.  Here  he  was  received  with 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  appointed  to  a  senior  class  of  boys.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  in  the  school  to  which  he  had  removed, 
he  determined  to  pursue  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our 
transatlanlic  friend,  although  he  was  never  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  plan  he  adopted 
was  simply  this, — ^to  pray  for  and  exhort  each  scholar  in  succession  by 
wxme^  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class ;  and  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
the  Babbath  for  secret  prayer,  when  the  blessing  of  God  was  implored 
upon  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  each  boy  was  severally  prayed  for  by 
name. 

I  recollect  calling  upon  my  friend  one  Sabbath,  having  heard  that 
he  was  unwell,  when  I  was  invited  to  spend  the  evening  with  him. 
This  invitation  I  accepted,  and  the  time  was  occupied  in  spiritual 
conversation  and  devotional  exercises,  much,  I  believe,  to  our  mutual 
edification.  For  my  own  part  I  experienced  it  to  be  a  time  of  refreshing 
imn  ihe  preBcnce  of  the  Lord.    It  was  a  homely  dwe\&af  \iL  ^)Das3BL 
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vfe  had  met ;  but  I  found  it  to  be  none  other  than  the  house  of  Qod 
and  the  very  gate  of  heaven  to  my  soul.  During  the  evening  my 
friend  asked  me  to  join  with  him  in  prayer  for  his  dear  lads,  as  he 
called  them ;  and  I  was  much  struck  with  his  simple  phraseology,  as 
well  as  the  fervour  and  confidence  with  which  he  approached  the  foot- 
stool of  mercy.  He  prayed  for  his  scholars  each  by  their  several 
names,  asking  for  such  blessings  as  he  supposed  they  peculiarly 
needed,  especially  for  their  early  conversion  to  God.  Never  having 
before  heard  the  names  of  persons  introduced  in  petitions  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  I  was  much  interested  by  this  departure  from  the  usual 
practice,  and  considered  it  admirably  calculated  to  secure  the  attention 
and  impress  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  prayer  is  offered  when  they 
are  present,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  petitioner 
himself,  rendering  him  more  serious  and  earnest  in  his  supplications, 
and  producing  a  deeper  feeling  of  regard  for  those  in  whose  behalf  he 
intercedes.  I  was  also  much  affected  by  the  extraordinary  faith  of 
this  good  man.  He  spoke  of  the  conversion  of  his  scholars  as  a  thing 
that  was  certain  in  answer  to  prayer ;  and  seemed,  like  Abraham,  to 
rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  Qod's  promise  as  seeing  it  afar  off.  Nor 
shall  I  ever  forget  the  animation  and  fervour  with  which  he  sung  the 
following  lines  of  the  excellent  Dr,  Watts  :— 

**  Through  every  scene  of  life  and  death 
Thy  promise  is  our  trust ; 
And  this  ghall  be  our  children's  tong 
When  we  are  cold  in  dust 

Oh  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Be  thou  our  guard  while  life  shall  last, 

And  our  eternal  home." 

These  words  were  literally  fulfilled.  My  valued  friend  was  cold  in 
dust  before  his  desires  were  consummated.  He  was  called  suddenly 
to  his  rest  in  the  midst  of  his  labour  of  love,  but  it  being  a  work  of 
faith  it  was  not  forgotten  by  Him  who  is  the  rewarder  of  all  those  who 
diligently  seek  him ;  but  the  seed  which  he  scattered,  sprang  up  and 
produced  much  fruit  when  the  hands  of  the  sower  were  laid  motionless 
in  the  grave.  Being  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  my  departed  friend's 
perseverance  and  faith,  I  visited  from  time  to  time  the  school  in  which 
he  had  laboured,  and  there  I  learned  that  the  children  of  his  care  were 
giving  themselves  one  after  another  to  the  Lord,  and  eventually  I  was 
informed  that  the  last  remaining  youth  had  joined  a  christian  church, 
and  was  rendering  good  service  in  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer. 

I  think  that  no  subject  was  so  often  proposed  for  our  consideration 
wien  I  was  a  scholar  as  that  of  prayer,  and  for  this  I  shall  ever  feel 
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thankfaly  as  my  mind  thereby  became  early  impressed  with  its  impor- 
tance, and  habituated  to  its  practice  at  a  time  when  antagonist  and 
hostile  powers  were  Libouring  to  captivate  and  ensnare  me.  It  was  the 
custom  of  our  teachers  when  any  thing  occurred  that  materially  affected 
us  as  a  body,  such  as  the  serious  illness  of  a  useful  teacher  or  the  re- 
fractory conduct  of  some  scholar^  to  make  it  a  subject  of  prayer  every 
day  at  a  given  hour.  Each  child  was  urged  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  Qod 
at  the  time  appointed  for  the  blessing  desired  wherever  he  might  be,  or 
in  whatever  he  might  be  engaged :  and  when  answers  to  our  united 
supplications  were  vouchsafed,  our  teachers  did  not  fail  to  call  us  to  a 
general  thanksgiving,  and  to  impress  upon  us  the  advantages  of  thus 
making  known  our  requests  unto  God.  Many  of  the  children  who  had 
hitherto  accustomed  themselves  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  from  this  practice 
were  led  to  pray  in  sincerity  and  in  their  own  words ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  impetus  thus  given  was  not  like  a  mechanical  impetus 
dying  and  becoming  exhausted  by  its  repetition,  but  was  one  which 
grew  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength. 

One  night  a&  I  was  retiring  from  the  house  of  Lords  where  I  had 
\>een  listening  to  the  speech  of  a  popular  and  learned  peer,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  young  man  who  had  been  standing  at  my  side, 
and  very  soon  we  recognized  each  other  as  old  class  mates.     As  we 
were  both  going  the  same  road,  we  very  naturally  began  to   converse 
upon  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  and  the  practice  just  alluded  to  par- 
ticularly became  the  subject  of  remark.     '^Ah,"  said  my  old  school 
fellow,  "  I  shall  always  have  reason  to  thank  Qod  for  having  been  thus 
early  led  to  pray  :  it  has  been  the  means  of  delivering  me  from  many  a 
trouble,  and  of  saving  me  from  many  a  snare.     I  shall  never  forget" 
he    continued,    ''the  distress   and    anxiety  from   which    I   escaped 
when    a   scholar    at    a    day    school.     My   schoolfellows    had    been 
insulting  an    old   lady   as    she   passed  and    complaint    was    made 
to  our  master^  who  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  of  their  conduct.    The 
complainant  was  requested  to  walk  round  the  school  and  to  point  out 
the  boys  who  had  molested  her.     I  was  in  their  company  at  the  time 
though  I  took  no  part  in  their  proceedings,  save  indulging  in  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  frolic.     As  the  woman  proceeded  from  desk  to  desk,  and 
one  and  another  was  selected  for  a  severe  flogging,  I   became  terribly 
alarmed  lett  I  also  should  be  pointed  out  as  an  offender.     Encouraged 
by  the  answers  that  I  had  witnessed  to  the  supplications  of  the  children 
and  teachers,  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God  beseeching  him  to  preserve 
me  from  so  disgraceful  a  punishment.     My  prayer  was  heard ;  the  old 
lady,  after  casting  at  me  a  searching  glance,  passed  on  and  I  escaped. 
This  may  appear  a  trivial  circumstance,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  one  of 
the  utmost  impartance  to  me,  for  it  left  an  impression  w\x\c\x  Vi2\  UQH«t 
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be  effaced,  a  conviction  that  God  is  indeed  a  hearer,  and  an  answerer 
of  prayer.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  enabled  to  go  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace  and  to  entrust  all  my  concerns  relating  to  both 
body  and  soul  into  the  gracions  hands  of  my  Redeemer." 

Sometimes  these  answers  to  prayer  were  so  remarkable  both  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  blessing  bestowed,  and  the  time  of  bestowal,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  were  merely  the  result  of 
natural  causes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  one  that  related  to 
myself,  but  as  my  motive  for  recording  it  may  possibly  be  misconstrued, 
I  shall  pass  it  over  to  make  room  for  another  that  can  be  attested  by 
many  living  witnesses,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  a  memorial. 

Between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  ago,  a  beloved  friend  and 
fellow-laborer  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  his  constitution  being 
delicate,  it  was  feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  resist  so  violent  an 
attack.  He  was  a  man  most  highly  esteemed  both  by  teachers  and 
children ;  indeed  I  never  knew  a  man  more  generally  beloved.  Kind 
and  gentle  in  his  deportment ;  superior  in  natural  and  acquired  talent ; 
and  zealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  young,  he  was  formed 
both  by  nature  and  grace  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  very  first  order.  His 
sudden  indisposition  spread  a  gloom  over  many  hearts,  and  prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing  unto  God  for  him.  Several  friends  agreed  to 
engage  in  this  exercise  every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  result 
was  waited  for  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  The  next  Sabbath  came, 
and  this  faithful  servant  of  Christ  to  all  human  appearance  was  fast 
approaching  the  gates  of  death ;  a  few  hours  it  was  thought  would 
terminate  his  useful  career.  But  though  cast  down,  his  friends  were 
not  in  despair.  A  special  prayer-meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  in 
the  evening  on  his  behalf,  which  was  attended  by  not  less  than 
between  two  and  three  hundred  persons,  and  never  did  Christians 
appear  to  be  more  united  in  purpose,  more  earnest  in  desire,  and  more 
interested  in  the  one  important  object  for  which  they  were  assembled, 
than  were  the  friends  on  that  occasion.  It  was  in  truth  a  solemn 
season.  Every  soul  seemed  dissolved  in  tenderness,  and  every  eye 
melted  to  tears ;  while  the  language  of  each  heart  appeared  to  be, 
"  I  am  distressed  for  thee  my  brother  Jonathan."  For  my  own  part 
I  felt  so  overcome  by  the  intense  sympathy  and  earnestness  displayed, 
that  I  was  glad  to  retire  from  the  meeting  unobserved,  that  I  might 
•*  commune  with  my  ONvn  heart  and  be  still.*'  The  next  day  was  with 
me  a  day  of  much  anxiety,  but  in  the  evening  I  was  greatly  relieved 
by  the  information  that  the  disorder  of  my  friend  had  taken  a  sudden 
and  favorable  change,  at  the  very  hour  appointed  for  prayer  ;  affording 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  promise,  "  Before  they 
call  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  spedunf^  1  ^n\11  heai."    From 
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diat  hour  the  sufferer  began  slowly  to  amend,  nntil  lie  was  again 
lestored  to  health,  and  to  the  duties  from  which  he  had  for  a  season 
be^i  laid  aside. 

Bat  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  remains  to  be  told. 
At  the  meeting  referred  to,  an  aged  teacher,  a  man  remarkable  for  the 
strength  and  simplicity  of  his  faith,  was  called  upon  to  pray.  Whilst 
pleading  with  God  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  Hezekiah's  sickness  and 
recovery  came  forcibly  to  his  mind,  and  he  prayed  that  Qod  would  be 
pleased,  as  in  the  case  of  IsraeVs  king,  to  add  fifteen  years  to  the 
valuable  life  of  his  afflicted  brother.  Time  rolled  on,  carrying  many 
who  had  engaged  in  this  interesting  service  to  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
and  with  them  the  venerable  man  who  had  offered  this  singular  prayer. 
He  whose  life  had  been  given  at  his  petition  wept  over  his  remains, 
crying,  **  Alas  my  brother,"  and  followed  him  to  the  opened  tomb. 
Tears  again  passed  away  and  the  circumstance  of  the  fifteen  years  was 
forgotten  by  most,  but  not  by  him  to  whom  it  particularly  referred. 
He  treasured  it  up  in  his  memory  until  old  age  with  its  accompanying 
infirmities  came  stealing  upon  him.  One  day  when  remarking  upon 
it  to  his  fjEunily  he  said,  *'  That  prayer  has  been  signally  answered,  for 
this  very  week  the  fifteen  years  have  expired."  In  the  evening  the 
worn  out  pilgrim  retired  to  his  rest ;  but  oh,  how  sweet,  how  peaceful 
was  that  rest !  it  was  the  rest  that  rcmaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 
When  the  sun  again  visited  our  hemisphere  his  happy  spirit  had 
departed  to  partake  of  pleasures  which  longevity  cannot  diminish,  and 
eternity  itself  can  never  exhaust. 

Souiktoark*  R.  E.  C. 


A  TRUE  SCOTTISH  STORY. 
By  Epkraim  Holding, 

Wha  wid  na  gladly  orois  the  Tweed 

In  Edinburgh  to  stand  I 
'Wha  wad  na  ken  about  the  crown 

O'  bonnie  Scotland's  land  1 

Every  one  who  keeps  his  eyes  open,  and  notices  what  is  passing 
around  him,  must  have  remarked  that  a  more  than  ordinary  appetite 
for  romantic  tales  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  manifested  by  the 
reading  world.  There  are  now  but  few  periodicals  that  do  not  fre- 
quently present  their  readers  with  some  pleasant  or  interesting  story. 
Let  me,  then,  try  my  hand  at  one.  As  my  tale  will  be  true,  and  its 
subject  full  of  interest,  it  will  be  my  fault  alone  if  I  cannot  turn  it  to 
good  account* 

Itymsmtbe  time  of  Scotland' ff  troubles  that  tixQ  leg^a,  ot  tiO'frcL 
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jewels  of  the  land,  were  in  great  jeopardy ;  for  how  coidd  they  be 
consideied  safe,  when  town  after  town,  and  castle  after  casUe,  was 
taken  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  The  fortress  that  was  remote 
from  war  at  one  period,  was  hotly  beseiged  at  another.  Strife  and 
Yiolence  were  abroad — armed  troops  were  obtaining  victory  after  vic- 
tory^-and  men's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear. 

Fu*  mony  a  plaided  Highlander 

Had  pressed  the  battle  plain ; 
An*  mony  a  bonnie  Scottish  lass 

Rued  sair  her  lover  slain. 

England  had  been  torn  by  intestine  broils,  and  was  not  yet  at  peace. 
Charles  the  First  had  been  beheaded  at  Whitehall ;  and,  though  his 
son  had  been  crowned  at  Scone,  in  Scotland,  yet  was  he  no  better  than 
a  royal  fugitive.  His  life,  as  well  as  his  crown,  was  in  danger,  though 
Scotland  had  risen  in  his  favour. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  some  time,  when  the  Scottish  Parliament 
was  not  sitting,  to  commit  the  regalia,  or  the  honours  of  the  crown,  as 
they  were  called,  to  the  care  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  ;  but  when 
Parliament  was  sitting,  the  Earl  Mareschal  had  them  under  his  pro- 
tection. So  rapid,  however,  was  the  advance  of  the  English  Parlia- 
mentary forces  that,  at  the  close  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1651, 
it  became  necessary,  without  going  through  the  customary  form  of 
committing  the  regalia  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  to  remove  them  at 
once  to  some  distant  stronghold  for  security,  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
being  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  at  the  termination  of  the  Grampian 
range  of  mountains,  and  on  an  insulated  rock,  projecting  into  the  Qer- 
man  Ocean,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  strong  baronial  Castle  of  Dunnottar. 
To  this  castle,  then,  in  all  its  strength,  the  Earl  Mareschal  had  the 
cro^vn  jewels  conveyed.  A  garrison  of  soldiers  was  provided,  and 
George  Ogilvy,  of  Barras,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
fortress.  Among  the  pieces  of  royal  artillery  sent  to  fortify  the  place 
was  the  celebrated  large  cannon,  Mons  Meg,  now  on  the  ramparts  of 
Edinburgh  Castle.  This  piece  of  ordnance^  it  is  said,  once  dismasted, 
by  a  single  shot,  an  English  ship,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  distance. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  there  was  at  length 
every  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  required  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  to 
give  the  regalia  up  to  them,  to  convey  them  to  some  distant  castle  in 
the  Highlands ;  but  to  do  this  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  sufficient 
authority,  and  though  he  wrote  for  advice  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
it  availed  him  nothing. 
As  the  danger  increased,  Ogilvy  became  more  anxious  that  the 
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crown  jcTvela  might  not  fall  into  the  hand  cf  the  enemy  ;  he,  therefore, 
sent  a  letter,  dated  Novemher  20th,  1651,  to  King  Charles,  requesting 
him,  without  loss  of  time,  to  send  in  a  light  vessel  to  Dunnottar  Castle, 
some  one  authorized  to  receive  the  regalia,  and  to  convey  it  to  a 
place  of  security  beyond  the  seas.  This  request,  however.  King 
Charles  was  not  in  a  position  to  comply  with ;  he  sent  no  ship,  and 
Ogilvy  was  left  to  act  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  for  Lambert,  at  the  head  of 
his  Parliamentary  forces,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  summoned 
the  castle  to  surrender ;  and  as  his  terms  were  not  accepted,  he  closely 
hesieged  the  place  with  his  troops.  The  castle  and  the  regalia  were 
now  in  imminent  danger ;  and  both  the  Earl  Mareschal,  and  Ogilvy, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  were  much  perplexed.  At  this  juncture 
feminine  ingenuity  was  brought  into  play,  and  effected  more,  perhaps, 
than  masculine  valour  and  prudence  could  have  performed. 

How  often  it  is,  when  man  is  driven  to  his  wit's  end  •  by  his  cares, 
that  woman  comes  like  a  guardian  angel  to  his  assistance,  soothing  his 
angry  heart  by  ber  affection,  encouraging  him  by  the  hopefulness  of 
her  spirit,  and  aiding  him  by  the  quickness  of  her  invention. 

O  woman  !  when  with  care  o'ercast— 
When  joy  and  comfort  flee, 

And  troubles  gather  round,  how  vast 
The  debt  we  owe  to  thee ! 

Thy  spell  is  strong  ;  with  winning  grace 

Thou  speakest-— we  obey ; 
And*  gazing  fondly  on  thy  face, 
Go  smiling  on  our  way. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  the  scheme  of  carrying  off  the  crown 
jewels,  and  biding  them  in  a  place  of  safety,  was  formed  by  the 
Countess  Dowager  Mareschal,  the  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Mar, 
though  put  into  execution  by  Mrs.  Christian   Fletcher,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Granger,  minister  of  Kinneff,  a  small  parish  church  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  castle.   The  stratagem  was  acted  out  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  Lady  Dowager  Mareschal  acted  in  concert  with  Mrs.  Ogilvy, 
wiihoiat  letting  the  Qovemor  into  the  secret,  lest,  in  case  the  castle 
should  be  taken,  he  might  be  compelled  to  confess  where  the  regalia 
were  bidden.  Mrs.  Granger,  the  wife  of  the  minister,  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Govemor^s  lady  ;  and,  while  there,  the  sceptre  and 
sword  were  wrapt  up  in  hards,  the  refuse  of  flax,  as  though  the  bundles 
were  intended  to  be  spun.  When  the  time  came  for  Mrs.  Granger  to 
leave  the  catfle,  she  took  the  crown  in  her  lap,  and  gave  the  bundle 
of  haids  to  ha  girl  to  carry.  In  this  way  they  proceeded,  until  thft 
Inglttii  QnMnl  himself  helped  Mxb.  Granger  to  Uet  Vo^^e,  ^\a<(^\AJi 
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been  left  in  the  camp,  as  the  castle  could  not  be  approached  on  horse* 
back.  It  was  an  anxious  time,  but  they  succeeded  in  passing  through 
the  blockading  army  without  exciting  suspicion;  and  Mrs.  Granger 
gave  up  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  into  the  hands  of  her  husband. 
As  it  was  necessary  that  the  Countess  Mareschal  should  know  how 
the  crown  was  disposed  of,  and  also  have  some  record  of  the  trans- 
action, the  Hev.  James  Granger  gave  her  the  following  authentic 
account,  dated  March  31>  1652. 

'*  I,  Mr.  James  Granger,  minister  of  Kinneff,  grant  me  to  have  in 
my  custody  the  honours  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  the  crown,  sceptre,  and 
sword.  For  the  crown  and  sceptre  I  raised  the  pavement-stone  just 
before  the  pulpit,  in  the  night  tyme,  and  digged  under  it  ane  hole,  and 
put  them  in  there,  and  filled  up  the  hole,  and  laid  down  the  stone  just 
as  it  was  before,  and  removed  the  mould  that  remained,  that  none 
would  have  discovered  the  stone  to  have  been  raised  at  all.  The 
sword  again  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  amongst  some  common 
seits  that  stand  there,  I  digged  down  in  the  ground  betwixt  the  two 
foremost  of  these  seits,  and  laid  it  down  within  the  pase  of  it,  and 
covered  it  up,  as  that  removing  the  superflous  mould  it  could  not  be 
discerned  by  anybody ;  and  if  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  by  death, 
before  they  be  called  for,  your  ladyship  will  find  them  in  that  place." 

I  can  fancy  that  I  see  the  reverend  man  taking  his  mattock,  his 
spade,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword,  at  the  quiet  hour  of  midnight,  into 
the  kirk,  his  wife  carrying  the  crown  for  him.  He  has  a  lantern  with 
him ;  but  he  covers  it  so  that  the  light  is  not  visible  on  the  outside. 
Now  he  is  wrenching  up  the  broad  flag-stone  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit. 
Now  shovelling  out  the  dark  earth  ;  and  now  he  is  putting  into  the 
deep  hole  the  crown  and  sceptre  wrapped  up  carefully.  Hark!  he 
hears  a  cry !  but  no,  he  is  akh ;  it  is  not  raised  by  an  English  soldier 
on  the  watch,  but  by  the  hooting  owl  that  has  long  made  that  ancient 
edifice  her  sanctuary. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Ogilvy  did  what  he  could  to  hold  out  the  castle, 
but  in  vain.  Good  terms  were  offered  to  the  Governor  when  compelled 
to  surrender,  no  suspicion  being  entertained  that  the  regalia  were  not  still 
safe  in  the  castle ;  but  when  the  conquerors  foimd  that  the  crown 
jewels  were  gone,  and  that  the  governor  could  give  no  account  of 
them,  he  and  his  lady  were  treated  with  great  severity.  They  were 
fined  and  imprisoned ;  but  though  the  health  of  the  lady  gave  way,  so 
that  she  died  in  two  years  -after  the  castle  was  given  up,  she  kept  the 
secret  about  the  regalia,  and  exhorted  her  husband  with  her  dying 
breath  to  be  true  to  his  trust. 

Nor  did  the  minister  and  his  wife  escape  the  bitterest  persecution, 
if  there  be  anj  truth  in  the  traditiions  wUoh  surnye  respecting  this 
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romance  of  real  life,  for  it  is  said  that  they  were  not  only  examined,  but 
also  tortured  to  confess.  The  secret^  however,  was  never  extracted 
from  thero,  and  they  continued  to  visit  the  crown  jewels  from  time  to 
time  in  their  place  of  concealment,  wrapping  them  up  in  fresh  cloths 
to  secure  them  from  damp  and  rust. 

Years  rolled  on  till  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  then  the  Countess 
Maieschal  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Ogilvy  hastened  to  make  known 
to  King  Charles  the  Second  what  had  occurred.  All  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  then  rewarded.  John  Keith,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
CountetSy  was  created  Earl  of  Kintare,  and  Knight  Mareschal  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  Lieutenant-Qovemor  Ogilvy  was  made  a  Baronet,  and  had 
a  grant  from  the  crown.  James  Granger,  minister  of  Kinne£[,  and  his 
wife  were  not  forgotten,  the  latter  receiving,  as  a  testimony  of  her 
good  service,  the  sum  of  ^*  two  thousand  merks,  Scotch.*' 

From  this  time,  down  to  the  Union,  the  regalia  having  once  more 
been  restored,  made  its  appearance  on  the  sittings  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament ;  and,  when  the  union  of  the  two  countries  took  place,  it 
was  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword  of  state, 
and  records  of  Parliament,  should  still  be  kept  in  Scotland.  The 
Government  of  England,  however,  thinking  while  the  Scotch  were 
excited  with  their  supposed  degradation,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their 
independence,  that  a  sight  of  the  regalia  only  agitated  their  minds  the 
more,  called  npen  the  Lord  Mareschal  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Com* 
missioners  of  the  Treasury.  This  was  done,  and  the  crown  jewels 
were  deposited  in  the  chest,  their  usual  receptacle,  and  secured  by 
three  strong  locks,  with  a  written  description  of  them. 

The  regalia  now  lay  quiet  enough  in  the  crown  room,  a  strong 
vaulted  apartment,  whose  windows  and  chinmey  were  well  secured  by 
stanchelf  of  iron,  and  whose  entrance  was  protected  by  two  doors,  one 
of  oak  and  the  other  of  iron  bars,  both  being  fastened  with  bolts  and 
locks  of  great  strength.  Who  kept  the  keys,  both  of  this  apartment 
and  of  the  chest  containing  the  regalia,  by  some  strange  oversight,  was 
never  known,  and  to  this  day  they  have  never  been  discovered. 

But  no  sooner  were  the  crown  jewels  kept  from  public  view  than 
another  evil  arose  respecting  them,  which  was  this.  A  report  spread 
abroad  among  the  Scotch  people  that  the  English  Government  had 
privately  removed  them  to  London.  What  rendered  this  rumour 
seemingly  probable,  was  the  circumstance  of  a  crown  being  exhibited 
at  the  Tower  of  London,  called  the  Scotch  crown.  But,  though  the 
report  gained  credit,  the  regalia  was  still  retained  in  the  strong  room. 

In  the  year  1794  the  crown  room  was  once  more  opened,  to  search 
after  some  lost  records.     The  records  were  not  found  there  •,  but  ^.h^ 
stnxnt^  cte^i,  conUdmng  the  regalia,  remsdned  just  aa  \\»  \i^\  \^^^ii\dVi 
jaai9  than  eighty  jeare  before. 
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In  October,  1817,  it  being  considered  by  tbe  Prince  Regent  that  no 
just  reason  then  existed  for  depriving  the  Scotch  of  the  sight  of  their 
ancient  regalia,  'a  commission  was  issued  to  the  officers  of  state  in 
Scotland,  directing  them  to  open  the  crown  room,  and  report  on  the 
state  of  the  regalia.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  1818,  that  the 
commissioners  entered  the  crown  room,  and  wrenched  up  the  lid 
(no  key  being  found)  of  the  great  chest,  where,  to  the  great  joy  of 
ally  lay  the  regalia  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  had  been  deposited 
there  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  before.  The  royal  flag  was 
hoisted  upon  the  castle,  and  great  rejoicing  took  place  in  Scotland. 
As  the  description  given  of  the  regalia  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
ill  the  year  1621,  is  very  precise  and  peculiar,  it  shall  here  be  quoted. 
**  They  sighted  the  saidis  honnouris,  and  remarkit  the  same  verie 
narrowlie,  and  fand  that  the  crownc  had,  in  the  neder  circle  thairof, 
nine  gamiitis,  four  jasientis,  three  counterfute  emeraulds,  four  ama- 
tystis,  and  twenty. twa  pearle ;  above  the  neder  circle,  sax  small  thine 
triangle  diamontis,  ten  small  triangle  challoms,  filled  with  blue  amalyne 
in  steade  of  stones,  twa  small  emptie  challoms,  haveing  nothing  in 
thame  hot  the  blak  tent,  and  two  challoms  with  twa  flat  quhyte  stones 
with  the  boddum  upmost ;  next  above  the  small  challoms  nyntene 
grite  and  small  ray  pearle,  and  within  the  Hoise,  betwixt  the  Flour-de- 
Luce,  thretty  figre  pearle,  sum  less  some  more,  with  ten  quhyte  stonis 
in  the  middis  thairof.  In  the  four  quartaris  of  the  bonnett  of  the 
crowne,  four  pearle  sett  in  four  pecis  of  garniseene  of  gold  enameled, 
and  in  the  croce  above  the  crowne,  ane  amatist  and  aught  perle ;  and 
that  the  sceptour  was  in  three  pecis,  haveing  ane  pearle  in  the  top,  and 
ane  crystell  globe  benethe,  the  head  quhair  of  his  been  brokin,  and 
mendit  with  wyre ;  and  that  the  swerd  had  the  plumbett  birsit  and 
brokine,  with  ane  noyde  place  in  everie  syde  thairof,  and  the  scabart 
thairof  riven,  birsit  and  brokine,  wanting  some  pecis  out  of  it." 

The  regalia  of  Scotland  are  now  exhibited  m  the  crown  room  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  which  has  been  handsomely  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  yeoman  keepers  appear  dressed  as  the  body  guards  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  in  scarlet  faced  with  black. 

'^  Crowns  and  sceptres,"  as  one  says,  '^  are  precarious  things  ;  they 
hang  at  best  upon  the  thread  of  life,  and  often  on  the  caprice  of  man- 
kind." Well  is  it  for  those  who  thankfully  perform  the  duties  of  a 
lowlier  station,  unscared  by  the  dangers,  and  unvexed  by  the  per- 
plexities of  royalty. 

You  see,  whatever  its  worth  or  wide  renown, 

That  constant  cares  attend  an  earthlj  crown ; 

As  now,  then,  you  have  heard  my  Scottish  story, 

Siriye  ail  the  harder  for  a  erown  of  glory. 
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WOULD*ST    THOU    SUCCEED? 

"  I  WONDEB  why  I  do  not  succeed,  I  have  labored  hard,  taught 
much,  but  it  seems  of  no  avail.  The  hearts  of  the  children  are  as 
obdurate  as  ever,  and  as  uninfluenced  by  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as 
when  I  first  began  to  teach  them.  I  shall  relinquish  my  situation 
since  all  efforts  seem  unavailing." 

We  can  &ncy  many  a  Sunday  school  teacher  after  his  day's  labor 
going  home  with  such  thoughts  as  the^e  troubling  his  mind.  He  may 
have  cause  for  indulging  in  such  doleful  sentiments,  and  better  had  hh 
do  that,  than  feel  no  anxiety  for  those  committed  to  his  charge. 
But  we  consider  many  such  apprehensive  feelings  might  be  ¥(iped  away 
could  such  an  one  sit  down  and  carefully  examine  himself^ — his 
motives,  desires,  aims  and  labors.  In  the  course  of  examination  he 
might  ask  himself  some  kind  of  questions  like  the  following. 

First. — ^Did  I  t^ndebstand  my  work  !  It  has  become  far  too 
common  in  the  present  day  for  teachers  to  enter  on  their  work  not 
appreciating  the  importance  of  their  labors,  nor  fully  understanding 
the  objects  upon  whom  their  labors  will  be  expended.  Now  as 
no  artizan  would  enter  on  his  labors  without  understanding  his 
qualifications  and  capabilities,  and  the  nature  of  the  metal  he  was 
about  to  work^  no  more  should  any  Sunday  school  teacher  enter  on 
his  work  without  understanding  himself,  and  in  some  measure  his 
scholars.  He  should  make  himself  familiar  with  their  characters  and 
tastes,  and  with  what  suits  their  understandings  best,  not  forgetting 
the  apostolic  injunction,  ^'  Know  thyself/'  Wherever  did  a  man 
find  all  sunshine  !  not  in  the  Sunday  school  assuredly.  He  will  have 
to  do  with  the  restless,  inattentive,  passionate,  stubborn,  sceptical,  and 
careless.  He  will  have  to  combat  with  parental  influence,  and  the  evil 
influence  of  bad  companions.  He  will  have  difficulties  innumerable 
from  every  side,  and  in  order  to  succeed  he  must  understand  just  what 
will  be  applicable  to  his  position  under  any  peculiar  circumstances. 

But  how  will  he  do  this  ?  Only  by  close  observation  and  application 
to  the  study  of  humanity  as  developed  in  a  child.  No  teacher  of 
youth  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  human  nature,  whether  in  its  refined  or 
rugged  state.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  work  satisfactorily,  he  must 
ask  and  answer  the  question,  what  is  human  nature  ?  He  must  be 
able  to  estimate  the  first  feelings  in  a  child's  mind,  together  with  its 
causes  and  effects.  It  may  be  said  we  have  prescribed  a  hard  matter. 
We  reply,  can  anything  be  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of 
humanity  ?  Upon  this  knowledge  depends  the  success  of  any  being, 
who  would  attempt  to  reach  the  heart  of  his  feUow  man.  He  cannot 
reach  the  heart,  unless  he  knows  what  will  attract  its  attention  and 
tnapttOiiei.     If  he  wifihes  to  gain  and  retaia  «^  Vxold  on  ftvft  V^wW'^^ 
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most  study  still  deeper  and  observe  more  closely.  How  important 
then  for  Sunday  school  teachers  to  understand  their  work  if  they 
would  wish  for  success.     And  then  he  might  ask 

Secondly. — ^How  did  I  febfobm  this  work?  Perchance  he  did 
go  with  an  understanding  of  himself,  his  scholars,  his  duties;  but  even 
knowledge  alone  is  not  sufficient.  To  know  how  to  do  the  work,  and 
doing  the  work,  are  not  necessarily  at  agreement.     How  did  he  do  it  ? 

Did  he  do  it  zealously  and  heartily  ?  Remember  Solomon's  words, 
''  As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face :  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man." 
It  is  thought  by  some,  that  anything  will  suit  children.  This  is  a 
great  mistake ;  they  of  all  classes  are  not  so  easily  suited  nor  pleased. 
It  will  require  no  little  earnestness  to  impress  upon  them  your  sincerity. 
It  will  require  no  little  amount  of  exertion  and  regularity  to  show 
that  you  have  one  object,  namely,  their  welfare.  In  order  to  succeed, 
fellow  teachers,  be  earnest  and  sincere.  Let  your  teachings  be  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  tongue,  for  by  it  you  will  ensure  attention, 
respect,  yea — success. 

Did  he  do  it,  in  h  friendly  loving  manner?  Here  is  another  secret 
of  success.  An  open  blandness  of  manner, — a  frankness  and  gentleness 
of  dealing  out  reproof,  are  important  requisites  to  success.  Not  that 
you  need  make  yourself  less  esteemed  by  it,  neither  need  you  fear 
that  it  will  diminish  your  authority.  The  stern-hearted  teacher  may 
keep  a  good  attendance  by  visiting  absentees,  he  may  even  keep  silent 
attention,  but  will  not  command  love.  Far  different  will  it  be  with 
that  teacher  whose  very  reproof  is  love,  he  will  command  love,  attention 
and  attendance.  He  will  not  need  to  rake  up  absentees  for  he  will 
have  none,  all  will  be  present  to  hear  his  voice,  because  they  love. 
And  when  circumstances  shall  separate  the  flock  from  the  shepherd, 
that  teacher  will  ever  be  remembered  with  joyous  feelings. 

Did  he  do  it  constantly  and  faithfully  ?  Nothing  is  so  great  a 
preventive  to  success  as  inconstancy  in  attendance.  It  does  material 
harm  many  ways.  It  destroys  authority,  upsets  order,  vanquishes 
regularity  of  habit,  weakens  respect,  overturns  peace,  and  mars  all 
pleasure.  Those  children  who  are  not  sure  of  the  attendance  will  care 
little  about  going  to  school,  unless  it  is  to  loiter,  or  to  play  truant. 
Punctual  regularity,  my  dear  friends,  is  a  great  requisite  to  success.  So 
also  is  faithfulness.  That  is  a  watchfulness  of  new  developments  of 
character,  so  as  to  endeavor  to  uproot  the  eril,  or  strengthen  the  good  ; 
a  faithfulness  in  performing  all  promises  he  had  made  to  God,  himself, 
or  his  class.  To  claim  or  ensure  success  all  this  is  needed.  He  may 
go  on  doing  but  it  will  be  in  vain,  unless  done  £uthfully  and  devotedly 
in  the  whole  armour  of  Gbd. 
VId  be  do  it  simply  and  unostentaHmisly  1    Did  he  clothe  his  ide§g 
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in  grand  phraseology,  or  in  simple  truths  !  The  latter  far  exceeds  the 
former.  There  is  nothing  like  simplicity  ;  a  fool  understands  it,  and 
the  wise  cannot  stumhle  at  it.  Bnt  on  this  point  wc  say  no  more. 
Ephraim  Holding  said  so  much  and  so  well  in  the  January  number, 
that  no  more  is  needed,  except  urging  you  to  act  out  his  advice  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Above  all  did  he  do  it  humbly  and  prayerfully  ?  Here  is  the  root 
of  the  matter.  Tell  us  not  of  twigs,  branches,  or  even  trunks ;  tell  us 
of  the  life  principle — the  root.  Here  it  is  furnished  us,  in  these  two 
words,  humbly  and  prayerfully.  You  went  to  your  work  self- 
dependent,  self-sufficient ;  you  came  back  self-dejected,  and  dissatisfied. 
So  you  deserved.  He  in  whose  hands  are  the  souls  of  men;  who 
withholds  or  grants,  who  blesses  or  curses,  has  said,  '^  For  all  these 
things  will  I  be  enquired  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  do  them.**  You 
disdain  to  ask.  You  trusted  to  your  own  powers  and  influence. 
What  is  the  ultimate  result  ?  It  is  to  return  after  labor,  feeling  as  one 
of  old,  when  he  said  *'  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  !*' 

Sunday  school  teachers,  England's  glory  and  strength,  labor  on! 
The  times  in  which  you  live  call  for  redoubled  energy.  Infidelity's 
withering  blight  in  new  aspects  is  desirous  of  encircling  our  youth  in 
its  destructive  foibles.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Strauss,  or  James  Martineau 
would  lead  our  youth  by  their  sophistries  down  to  the  precipice  of 
eternal  ruin.  Let  us  not  be  lagging  in  our  labors  and  efibrts.  May 
we  resolve  not  to  be  a  single  step  behind  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
While  such  men  would  lead  the  young  and  inexperienced  to  the  portals 
of  human  philosophy  telling  them  that  therein  is  true  wisdom,  let  us  lead 
them  to  the  cross  of  Calvary,  to  a  bleeding  Saviour,  exclaiming,  **  Here 
is  true  safety."  I^et  the  world  call  us  what  it  will,  enthusiasts, 
fanaticists ;  never  care  for  its  frown  or  its  smiles,  let  us  press  on.  Now 
is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed,  ere  the  principles  of  corruption  and  sin 
have  gained  their  hold  on  the  mind,  shutting  out  impression  and  hope. 

Once  more  we  ask,  would'st  thou  succeed  ?  Remember  the  sons  of 
toil  alone  succeed,  those  who,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their 
work,  use  every  means  for  its  accomplishment.  The  sluggish  who 
cannot  exercise  any  self-denial,  and  the  indifferent  who  cannot  labor 
heartily,  must  expect  no  true  reward.  **  My  Father  worketh  hitherto 
and  I  work"  was  our  Saviour's  declaration ;  and  if  we  would  wish  to 
know  how  to  work,  let  us  learn  of  Christ.  He  could  afford  to  be 
self-denying,  he  could  be  warm-hearted,  he  could  be  humble  and 
prayerful ;  he  could  labor  in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  could  endure 
anything  but  relaxation  from  labor  and  the  means  of  doing  good. 
Wonld'tt  thou  Btieceed  ?  **  Oo  thou  and  do  likewise."  C  Ifi.* 

Is  2 
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Such  &  roan  could  hardly  fail  of  being  popular  with  his  fellow  teachers,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  that  when  the  chapel  and  school-rooms  were 
erected  at  Pendleton,  and  a  new  school  formed  there,  he  was  chosen  superinten- 
dent. The  duties  of  this  office  gave  scope  for  the  exercise  of  thoee  habita  of 
punctuality,  industry  and  earnestness,  for  want  of  which  so  many  fail  in  the 
pf»rfbrmanoe  of  the  duties  of  life,  but  the  apptioaiiou  and  txtrem  of  which,  in 
Mr,  Needbam,  were  natural  and  voluntary.  Oh  that  those  young  teachers^ 
whose  eyes  m»y  trace  these  lines,  would  reflect  how  indbpensable  are  stick 
qualifioations  for  the  effective  discharge  of  those  sacred  obligations  which  are 
associated  wilb  their  important  office.  Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  discipline; 
hubutrif  the  talisman  to  ensure  pleasantness  in  teaching ;  and  earnestness  the 
key-stone  wad  foundation  of  success.  Who  ever  saw  or  heard  of  an  enunenthf 
useful^  irregular,  idle,  cold-hearted  Sunday  school  teacher  ?  Such  a  production 
would  indeed  be  a  rara  avis^  as  well  worth  inspecting  as  a  live  Dodo.  Would 
to  God  we  could  all  feel  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  eapecially  in  the 
training  of  the  young,  is  worth  doing  well ;  doing  with  all  our  bearts-^oing 
ai  if  we  believed  that  our  individual  labors  could  alone  prove  instrumental  in 
Ibe  converaion  of  the  young. 

Bsvioorl  O  where  but  at  thy  feet, 

Can  we  these  heavenly  gifta  obUUn ; 
There  humbly  will  we  take  our  seat. 

Nor  ahaU  we  wait  on  thee  in  rain. 

Our  departed  friend  was  a  man  of  prayer ;  self-examination  taught  bim  his 
wants,— 'he  sought  what  be  needed  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  answers  wers 
vouchsafed.  The  fountain  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  was  open,  and  thither 
be  repaired  to  refresh  his  spirit  and  obtain  strength  for  every  time  of  need. 
The  jNNOfr  of  prayer  was  to  him  a  reality,  and  not  an  abstraction.  His  former 
pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Fearce,  says,  (in  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Hr.  Needbam,  noticed  in  the  review  department  last  month),  *'  The  suavity 
of  manner,  and  sweetness  of  temper,  which  so  distinguished  and  adorned  him, 
was  the  result  of  a  habit  of  close  and  constant  communion  with  God.  He 
was  not  naturally  what  he  thus  became.**  He  says  in  his  diary,  now  before  us, 
^  I  sought  iu  prayer  for  strength  firom  Him  who  is  able  to  give,  and  happily 
disoovered,  that  a  blessing  sought  from  Grod  at  the  oommenoement  of  a  day, 
was  sufficient  to  restrain  my  hasty  temper,  and  a  great  safeguard  against  the 
•nares  of  the  world,  and  the  wickedness  of  my  own  heart.  I  found  that  I 
eould  not  give  way  to  any  evil  temper,  and  approach  the  presence  of  a  holy 
God  from  whom  I  could  not  conceal  a  single  thought.**    Again : 

•'  I  believe  the  Lord  has  helped  me  in  the  past  few  days  in  answer  to  prayer. 
I  will  venture  to  put  my  trust  in  Him,  and  will  call  upon  His  name— He  is 
all-powerful— His  strength  is  sufficient  for  me.  I  will  ask  for  the  spurit  to 
dwell  in  me,  to  occupy  this  poor  temple;  I  will  give  up  my  own  will, 
my  own  rinful  desures,  and  be  fully  thine— 07  Advocate— my  Bedeemer— 
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At  the  close  of  another  day^  we  find  him  jojfully  saying,  "  This  day  I  have 
been  hieteed  of  God.  This  morning  he  inclined  my  soul  to  call  aloud  unto 
him,  to  praise  his  name,  to  consecrate  myself  more  fully  to  his  service ;  and 
during  the  day  I  have  not  forgotten  him,  he  has  been  present  with  me,  and  I 
hare  not  willingly  sinned  in  his  sight :  blessed  be  God  for  his  restraining 
mercief.  Oh  the  joy  and  satisfaction,  and  great  peace  of  a  quiet  conscience. 
My  God,  tVds  night  I  record  thy  goodness.*** 

We  might  multiply  these  extracts  twenty  fold,  but  the  above  will  suffice  te 
prove  Mr.  Needham  a  man  of  prayer,  and  living  a  life  of  faith  upon  the  Son  of 
God.  Our  departed  friend  commenced  his  Sunday  school  life  without  having 
decided  for  Grod,  although  there  was  '*  found  in  him  some  good  thing  toward! 
the  God  of  Israel.*'  His  mind  was  much  exercised  when  called  upon  to 
lead  the  devotions  in  his  capacity  of  conductor  of  the  boys  school.  '*I 
commeooed,'*  he  says,  '*  my  new  duties  ;  I  began  soon  to  reflect  that,  as  leader 
of  a  little  band  of  devoted  teachers,  it  was  my  duty  to  engage  publioly  in 
prayer  with  them.  I  considered  that  were  I  not  to  pray  with  the  boys^  they 
would  naturally  conclude  that  their  conductor  thought  lightly  of  that  aaered 
duty.  I  perceived  that  I  might  be  hindering  the  great  work  which  it  was  my 
duty  to  advance,  and  that  I  must  either  pray  or  resign  my  office.  I  durst  not 
give  up  the  work,  ao  that  I  ventured  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High  on  behalf  the  school,  and  to  supplicate  for  blessings  for  the  boys.  Oh  1 
I  needed  them  most  myself;  and  nothing  but  the  duties  of  my  office  would 
have  induced  me  to  perform  so  great  a  task.  To  be  selected  by  my  fellow* 
laborers  to  enter  the  presence  of  a  holy  God  with  their  petitions  was  a  fearful 
responsibility  which  I  could  scarcely  endure.  I  was  almost  terrified  at  my 
own  presumption,  and  ofWn  at  the  close  of  the  hymn,  and  when  the  time  for 
the  performance  of  this  sacred  duty  was  close  at  hand,  my  heart  has  well 
nigh  sunk  within  me.'* 

This,  says  his  then  superintendent,  Mr.  Hewitt,  was  the  commencement  of 
a  long  and  severe  exercise  of  mind.  As  one  raised  to  so  important  an  office  he 
felt  the  Inoonaiatency  of  not  being  a  member  of  the  church  with  which  the 
school  was  connected ;  and  though  he  saw  more  than  ever  the  importance  of 
preserving  strict  consistency  of  character,  he  was  unconscious  of  that  change  of 
heart  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  prior  to  his  joining  the  church.  One 
Sunday  evening,  on  arriving  at  home  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  began  to 
read  James's  "Anxious  Inquirer,"  and  midnight  found  him  deeply  interested 
in  its  contents.  The  following,  according  to  his  own  account  from  his  letter 
to  the  church,  vras  the  result  of  this  perusal  :— 

**I  had  formerly  thought  that  as  I  assented  to  the  truths  of  Scripture,  God 
would,  at  tome  particular  moment,  give  me  a  change  of  heart;  and  that  when 
I  experienced  that  change,  I  might  at  once  serve  God  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  and  lead  a  new  life.  As  a  consequence  of  this  notion  I  was  con« 
tinually  thinking  of  my  own  feelings.  I  now  saw  that,  as  a  wicked  sinner,  it 
became  my  duty  to  look  from  myself,  to  think  nothing  of  my  own  feelings, 
and  to  wait  for  no  impulse,  but  at  once  and  implicitly  to  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jeeus  Christ,  and  be  saved.  I  now  discovered  that  the  faith  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  was  not  in  heUeviog  that  I  was  a  ChrWlian,  Wt  SuVftWwSa^ 
atfi€biiftdMfofBinaen,aDddi0df<ffm»i  and  was  inllBiig  \o  1M%  isa!' 
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His  pastor  say  s,  <*  On  the  3rd  of  November^  1 84 1,  he  was  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Christ,  then  assembling  at  Charlestown,  but  now  at  Pen- 
dleton Chapel.  His  progress  in  activity  and  usefalness  was  pleasing  to  all  his 
brethren  and  fellow-teachers.  There  was  no  scheme  of  usefulness  projected 
but  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  farthering  the  object  in  view,  and  the 
minutes  of  our  teachers*  meetings  bear  testimony  that,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  at  which  he  resided  from  the  sphere  of  his  labors^  as  he  bad  the  will, 
80  he  found  out  a  way,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  promoters  in  yarious  improve- 
ments which  occurred  in  our  school  during  his  superintendency.  He  assisted 
in  the  establLihment  of  a  branch  school  at  Douglas  Green.  As  our  school  at 
Charlestown  increased,  he  aided  in  the  separation  of  infant  and  adult  scholars 
from  the  rest  of  the  school,  with  a  view  to  their  instruction  in  separate  apart- 
ments; and  he  undertook  himself  the  superintendency  of  the  infant  department 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  establishment.  These  improvements  remain,  and 
are  perpetually  exercising  a  highly  beneficial  influence  in  our  schools,  both  at 
Charlestown,  and  the  school  under  our  new  chapel  at  Pendleton.** 

*^In  1847,  about  two  years  after  he  had  lefb  us,  the  teachers  invited  him  again 
to  accept  office.  He  continued  with  us  about  three  years  with  the  same  xm- 
tiring  regularity  he  had  manifested  before,  and  it  was  only  about  eighteen 
months  ago  that  our  teachers  presented  him,  at  the  close  of  a  tea-party  in  our 
Bchool-room,  with  a  large  Bible,  as  a  token  of  our  esteem  and  affection,  on  his 
being  compelled  to  leave  us;  and  on  the  oOth  August,  1850,  he  was  com- 
mended by  a  vote  of  the  church,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  connected,  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  church,  assembling  at  Cavendish-street  Chapel,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley.** 

In  1842  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Manchester  Sunday  School  Union, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  about  nine  years.  Death  alone  has 
removed  him  from  his  office.  Mr.  Griffiths,  his  co-secretary,  says :  '*  The  duties 
were  uniformly  performed  with  great  zeal,  punctuality,  gentleness  of  spirit, 
and  brotherly  kindness  to  all.  No  one  could  be  more  deeply  anxious  than 
he  was  that  the  character  of  our  Sunday  schools  should  keep  pace  with  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Hence  from  the  first  he  took  an  active  and  laborious 
part  in  the  Sunday  school  conferences,  which  have  been  held  in  this  part  of  the 
country  during  the  last  few  years.  He  felt  fully  assured  that  such  meetings 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  useful  in  diffusing  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information.** 

Mr.  Needham*s  aim  and  object  was  usefulness;  for  this  he  labored — for 
this  he  lived — for  this  he  prayed.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew 
him  well,  that,  •*  His  religion  was  eminently  practical.  It  went  foHh  in 
deeds  of  piety  and  benevolence.  He  found  his  highest  happiness  in  serving 
Christ,  and  doing  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.**  Hence  his  anxiety  to 
improve  his  mental  power,  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  akill  in  composition. 
*•  It  was  interesting,"  says  the  same  gentleman,  •'  to  mark  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  his  intellectual  capacities,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  the 
increasing  facility  with  which  he  addressed  a  public  asaembly,  which  he  did 
latterly,  with  evident  ease  and  comfort  to  himself,  and  with  acknowledged 
advantage  to  those  who  heard  him.**  The  manuscripts  left  behind,  prove  Uiat 
Ae  iistudljr  prepared  what  he  intended  to  sty,  ^Ym^i  \o  OooSii^ccvcL «  ^^ta^ 
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and  are  indicative  of  a  fervent  spirit  and  a  loving  heart.  On  the  29th  of 
November  last  we  find  him  thus  planning  a  new  sphere  of  usefahiess.  It  ia 
the  last  entry  in  his  diary.  ''I  purpose  attempting  to  enrol  all  children,  that 
I  can  reach,  in  the  Teetotal  Society;  and — 

1st.  Write  a  simple  plain  letter  to  parents,  requesting  permission  to  enrol 
their  children. 

2nd.    Map  out  the  town*ship  into  canvassing  districts. 

3rd.  Call  a  meeting  of  "  The  Band  of  Hope**  Committee,  and  obtain  their 
sanction,  with  canvassers  and  officers, 

4th.  Write  a  letter  to  '*  Manchester  Examiner,"  and  '*Times,**  pointing  out 
to  Sunday  school  teachers  the  best  mode  of  conducting  meetings,  &o. 

5.  Send  copies  to  ^*  Teachers  **  and  *'  Christianas  Penny  Magazines.** 

6.  Prepare  forms  for  use  of  societies.*' 

But  God  had  otherwise  ordained.  His  work  on  earth  was  finished,  and  the 
gracious  invitation  had  been  issued, "  Come  up  hither.**  Three  weeks*  incessant 
toil,  prior  to  the  memorable  10th  of  October,  had  weakened  his  otherwise 
robust  constitution,  while  the  arrears  of  professional  business  greatly  taxed 
his  strength  for  some  considerable  time  afterwards.  As  we  shook  hands  with 
him,  before  his  departure  for  Blackpool,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  exciting  and 
glorious  day,  we  urged  him  to  take  the  utmost  amount  of  repose  for  both  body 
and  mind — fearful,  that  the  re-action  might  affect  his  health.  He  smilingly 
replied,  *'  I  shall  be  all  right,  sir  1  I  shall  be  all  right ;  bless  you,  I  shall  come 
back  on  Monday,  fresh  as  a  lark.**  He  came  back,  but  we  had  left  Manchestefi 
and  did  not  meet  again ;  several  letters  passed  between  us,  having  reference 
to  the  great  meeting,  and  the  further  proceedings  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Needham's  dying  hours,  were  even  as  his  living  active  days — happy 
ones.  We  quote  from  his  sister*s  letter  to  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Pearce : — *'  The 
third  day  after  he  was  taken  ill  he  gave  up  all  anxiety  about  business,  and 
appeared  to  lay  submissive  in  his  Heavenly  Father's  hand,  saying,  He  *•  would 
not  lay  more  upon  him  than  he  was  able  to  bear,*  and  that  He  would  ^  temper 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,*  and  that  'weeping  may  endure  for  the  night,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning.*  I  never  can  forget  the  first  time  I  heard  hit 
communings  with  God.  It  was  twilight.  He  thought  he  was  alone,  and 
broke  out  in  praise,  saying,  '  Bless  the  Lord  O  my  soul,  all  that  is  within  me 
bless  His  holy  name  I  Bless  the  Lord  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,  who 
redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction,  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness 
and  tender  mercies !  Make  me  thy  servant !  Grant  that  I  may  come  out  of 
this  affliction  as  gold  refined  !*  He  continued  for  some  time  breathing  out 
his  desires  to  God.  Many  times  through  the  day,  and  in  the  night,  he  was 
thus  engaged.  He  was  never  distressed  with  doubts  and  fears,  but  renouncing 
all  confidence  in  self,  he  depended  alone  on  Jesus.  He  said,  *  I  have  no  good 
thing  in  me,  but  Thou  wilt  keep  his  soul  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  Thee !'  One  day  he  was  unable  to  talk,  but  I  heard  him  often 
uttering  one  word — *  Father  P  How  much  was  implied  in  that  sound !  Love, 
confidence,  nearness  to  God  I  He  slept  several  days  almost  constantly, 
noticing  little.  I  saw  his  lips  move,  I  went  near,  his  voice  being  feeble,  and 
hMn]  him  Mntly  utter,  'Glory,  Glory  V    His  wandetxoga  oi  ixaxv^  ^qot^TsbsA 
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with  praise  and  prayer.  When  I  thought  he  was  oeonpied  with  his  Buflfimngi| 
to  my  surprise  he  would  say,  '  Bless  the  Lord,  O  bless  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good  to  me,  very  good  totneP** 

Thus  died,  on  the  20th  of  December,  of  typhus  fever,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three  years,  one  of  the  most  active  Christian  philanthropists  of 
Manchester.  And  who,  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  would  no  doubt 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  other  and  wider  schemes  of  religious  and  social 
benevolence. 

He  was  buried  on  the  24th,  in  the  same  grave  where  rest  the  ashes  of  his 
beloved  mother.  '*  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.*' 

The  loss  of  our  departed  friend  is  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment,  that  Christian  enjoyment  is  closely  allied  to  Christian  usefulness. 
May  this  undoubted  fact  be  pondered  upon  by  many  a  youthful  teacher,  as  he 
reads  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  while  he  hears  a  voice,  as  from  heaven, 
commanding  him,  *^  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise.'* 

"That  man  may  last,  bat  never  lives. 
Who  much  recdvea,  but  nothing  gives ; 
Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  oan  thank ; 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank. 

But  thejf  who  maarifrom  day  to  day. 
In  generout  acts,  their  radiant  way, 
Tread  the  same  path  the  Saviour  trod, 
The  path  to  glory  and  to  God." 

The  committee  of  the  London  Sunday  School  Union  at  their  last  meeting 
passed  the  following  resolutions : — 

Besolved,  ^*  That  this  committee  has  heard  with  much  sorrow  of  the  decease, 
on  the  20th  ultimo,  of  their  esteemed  fellow- laborer  and  correspondent  Mr. 
Kobert  Needham,  of  Manchester.  And  while  deeply  sympathizing  with  the 
members  of  his  family  upon  the  distressing  bereavement^  rejoice  to  learn,  that 
he  departed  this  life  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality 
through  ikith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 

l^andon.  W.  G. 


ON  HOLIDAY  TABATS  ASJ>  FX8TIVALS. 

Mr.  £]>iTom,-«-Your  readers  have  doubtless  sympathiaed  with  jtmr  Soath* 
wark  correspondent,  ^'B,.  £.  C./*  in  many  of  his  nfreshiog  recollections  of 
fiunday  School  Festivals  in  bygone  times,  recorded  in  the  kst  number. 
There  are,  however,  some  features  which  suggest  the  enquiry,  whether  the 
object  of  the  teachers,  **  to  present  instruction  in  the  attractive  garb  of  recrea* 
tion  and  amusement/'  is  always  legitimate,  or  was  pursued  in  a  legitimate 
manner  in  the  cases  under  review.  And  considering  the  frequency  of  its 
pursuit,  and  the  weight  of  the  interests  sometimes  involved,  this  inquiry 
cannot  be  unimportant 

While  freely  admitting  the  desirableness  of  Sunday  eeheol  teachers  engaging 

the  affection  of  thdr  childres,  seeking  their  bappiaeaa  in  every  reiqpect,  and 

F'^o°'<^^  tbm iniHHi§nt irnxmaini, 9^iu  miDiatry 
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of  CbristUn  instruction ;  W9  are  now  considering  their  peculiar  relationship 
as  teachers  and  scholars,  and  we  might  perhaps  demur  to  the  propriety  of  the 
teacher  engaging  in  mimic  contest  with  his  little  charge,  as  calculated  to 
impair  their  rererence  for  his  office.  But  graver  doubts  arise  when  we  read 
of  the  personification  of  scripture  characters ;  the  devotion  of  David  and  the 
faith  of  Esther  being  rewarded  by  an  extra  piece  of  plumb  cake,  and  the  final 
conflagration  being  connected  with  the  accidental  combustion  of  brown  paper. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas,  well  know  that 
such  connections  once  made  are  not  easily  dissolved  ;  that  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate when  a  solemn  event  is  linked  to  a  ludicrous  occurrence ;  and  that  we 
are  ill-disposed  to  derive  profit  from  the  history  of  scripture  personag^e,  whose 
mention  recalls  their  mirthful  representation  by  youthful  actors.  Yet  your 
correspondent  seems  g^tified  by  the  '*  laugh  **  which  such  recollections  excite 
many  years  after. 

These  views  might  be  illustrated  by  many  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
excellent  but  eccentric  John  Ryland  of  Northampton,  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent.  To  quote  only  one :  it  was  Mr.  R*s  practice  to  punish  lying 
in  his  school  by  what  he  designed  as  a  foretaste  of  the  doom  reserved  for  **  all 
liars  "  in  the  future  state.  Therefore  he  had  a  stake  erected  in  the  playground, 
to  wbicb  a  lad,  convicted  of  untruth,  was  tied,  when  he  was  made  to  inhale 
the  smoke  of  brimstone  matches.  Such  was  the  unhappy  effect  of  so  drama* 
tizing  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishment,  that  this  stake  was  commonly  called 
by  the  boys,  ^  the  hell-fire-post  ;**  and  one  incorrigible  offender  being  asked 
by  his  master  bow  he  could  endure  that  for  ever,  replied,  "  I  rather  like  it." 

That  the  memoiy  may  be  indelibly  impressed  with  scripture  facts  by  such 
methods  is  undeniable.  Our  fear  is,  that  a  too  familiar  acquaintance  will 
destroy  the  practical  influence  of  the  truths  so  enforced ; 

*'  And  better  bad  he  ne'er  been  bom, 
IVIio  reads  to  doubt,  or  reads  to  scorn.** 

BerfToiee  for  ^  All  Scripture/^  (narrative  as  well  didactic  and  devo- 
tional), and  awe  of  the  ^  powers  of  the  world  to  come,**  ore  of  the  greatest 
moment ;  and  whether  instruction,  '^  in  the  garb  of  recreation  and  amusement,** 
flocctiea  these  essential  emotions,  we  more  than  doubt.  It  is  because  the 
teaching  of  the  present  day  accords  too  well  with  the  manner  of  presenting 
trvthy  neoommended  by  your  correspondent,  that  these  remarks  are  offered  in 
aU  w^U-wishing.  By  taking  heed  to  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  our 
ipalruetioD,  we  may  more  safely  expect  the  blessing  of  Him  who  has  said, 
'*  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  trtmUdk  at  my  word.*' 

J.L. 


HUMILITY. 


Thi  aflbotaiion  of  humility,  when  carried  to  the  extreme  to  which  all 
aftetatioD  la  Bable  to  be  carried,  appears  full  as  ridiculous,  as  troublesome, 
and  ^Omdtm,  aa  any  of  tiie  graces  of  vanity,  or  the  ain  of  pxidew— £<%«wortk. 
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SYSTEM  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 
By  Rev.  David  JJoyd,  Lymington 

One  main  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  Sanday  schools  has  been,  that  every 
teacher  has  been  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  withoat  concert 
with  his  fellow-labourers  as  to  school  order,  or  the  subject-matter  of  school 
instruction.  In  no  other  benovelent  institution  is  the  same  degree  of  con- 
fusion and  insubordination  allowed.  In  order  to  success^  there  must  be  a 
fixed  plan  or  method  of  operations,  well  understood  and  strictly  carried  out  by 
a  competent  superintendent,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  both  of  teachers  and 
children.  The  superintendence  should  extend,  not  merely  to  the  dcTotional 
exercises  of  the  school,  the  receiving  of  pupils  &c.,  but  to  the  preparing  of  the 
lessons  ;  meeting  the  teachers  to  impart  the  same  to  them ;  and  afterwards 
examining  the  school  upon  them.  This  will  secure  unity  of  working,  as  well 
as  unity  of  design ;  and,  so  far  from  fettering  individual  teachers  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  themselves  or  their  classes,  thb  method  will  stimulate  them  in  both 
directions,  and  give  a  steady  and  'uniform  character  to  their  pious  exertions. 
Wherever  a  system  of  this  kind  has  been  adopted,  the  result  has  been  the 
waking-up  of  the  spirit  of  laudable  ambition,  both  in  teachers  and  pupils ;  the 
impartation  of  a  larger  amount  of  biblical  and  religious  knowledge ;  and  the 
general  improvement  and  increase  of  the  school. 

As  an  illustration,  we  may  take  the  Sunday-school  at  L .    The  minister 

is  the  superintendent,  and  the  deacons  and  the  most  intelligent  and  pious 
members  of  the  church  are  the  teachers.  The  idea  is  discarded  that  the  school 
is  a  pauper  institution ;  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  meet  together 
without  distinction,  and  nothing  but  unmixed  good  has  resulted  to  both  classes. 
There  are  30  teachers,  and  about  200  children.  The  school  is  divided  into 
two  classes— I.  Those  who  can  read  the  Scriptures  correctly ;  these  form  the 
Scripture  class.  II.  Infants,  or  those  who  read  imperfectly.  The  Scripture 
class  is  again  divided  into  sections  of  eight  or  ten  pupils,  with  a  teacher  to  each. 
All  these  are  taught  the  same  lesson,  and  are  considered  as  forming  one  class ; 
while  the  section  to  which  a  pupil  belongs  shows  his  position  in  the  class,  each 
having  the  opportunity  of  moving  towards  the  top,  according  as  he  may  excel 
the  rest  in  his  attention  to  the  lesson,  and  in  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of 
his  attendance.  Every  effort  is  made  to  retain  the  senior  pupils  in  the  school. 
They  are  introduced  to  the  Bible  class,  or  made  junior  teachers.  They  are 
thus  preserved  to  us  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  and  the  con- 
tinued attendance  proves  a  great  blessing  to  them. 

Such  subjects  are  selected  for  the  lessons  as  admit  of  a  course  of  some 
length,  e.  g, — the  history  of  the  deluge — the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
return  to  their  own  land — the  life  and  travels  of  Paul,  &c. ;  This  last  course 
lasted  nearly  three  years.  This  is  preferred  to  a  selection  of  detached  and 
miscellaneous  subjects,  as  far  better  calculated  to  instruct  and  to  interest.  In 
these  lessons,  every  kind  of  information  is  introduced,  religions,  historical, 
geographical,  &c.;  and  one  great  aim  is  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  the  most 
iiistmctive  and  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  important  book  in  the  world. 
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The  superintendent  meets  the  teachers  on  Sunday  afternoon,  "when  they  write 
the  lesson,  as  dictated  hy  him.  This  lesson  they  teach  on  two  successive 
Sunday  mornings.  But  in  the  afternoons,  each  teacher,  besides  hearing 
catechisms,  &c.,  is  expected  to  have  a  lesson  of  his  own  to  impart  to  his  section ; 
great  importance  is  attached  to  this  as  it  throws  the  teacher  on  himself,  and 
prevents  a  laxy  reliance  on  the  superintendent.  A  little  before  the  afltemoon 
service,  the  children  are  conducted  by  their  teachers  to  the  chapel,  where  they 
take  their  position  in  the  aisle,  and  are  examined  on  the  lesson,  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents  and  others.  If  a  child  fail  in  his  answers,  he  is  made  to  change 
places  with  the  chUd  below  him — which  is  felt  to  be  a  severe  punishment. 
At  this  examination,  also,  inquiries  are  made  about  the  absentees  and  late- 
attendants  :  and  if  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given,  these,  too,  are  made  to 
take  a  lower  place  in  the  class.  All  this  may  appear  trifling,  and  even 
objectionable.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  system  of  emulation  has  been 
productive  of  nothing  but  good.  It  has  secured  a  regularity  and  punctuality 
of  attendance,  and  imparted  a  healthful,  intellectual,  and  moral  tone  to  the 
school,  which  no  other  system,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  could  have 
done. 

When  a  child  is  received  into  the  Scripture  class,  he  is  furnished  with  a 
moreen  bag,  in  which  to  carry  his  books,  all  of  which  are  purchased  by  him- 
self. He  is  then  put  in  the  lowest  section ;  but  he  very  soon  works  his  way 
np  to  that  position  in  the  class  which  he  is  able  to  retain ;  and  those  who  are 
about  equal  in  their  attainments  are  thus  sure  to  be  found  together.  So  that 
wlule  the  same  leson  is  taught  to  all,  each  teacher  adapts  his  mode  of  teaching 
it  to  the  capacities  of  his  own  section. 

Special  reference  ought  to  be  made  to  the  teacher's  meeting  on  Sabbath 
afternoon.  This  is  the  main  spring  of  the  whole.  It  is  then  that  the  super- 
intendent dictates  the  lesson  to  the  teachers,  and  gives  them  the  result  of  his 
own  study  of  the  subject.  And  it  is  then  that  words  of  counsel,  or  reproof, 
or  eneoaragement,  drop  from  bis  lips,  and  are  kindly  received,  as  they  are 
kindly  given  ;  and  the  feeling  of  love  to  our  work  and  to  each  other, 
awakened  and  cherished  by  these  meetings,  prompts  to  diligence  and  earnest- 
ness in  our  school  duties. 

The  infant,  or  second  class,  is  taught  reading,  &c.,  in  the  usual  way,  each 
teacher  having  a  certain  number  under  his  care.  For  these  we  have  a  separate 
aerrioe,  on  Sunday  morning,  in  the  infant  school-room.  This  is  conducted  by 
those  who  are  qualified  to  feed  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  A  separate  service  for 
wftmU  we  as  strongly  recommend,  as  we  deprecate  such  a  service  for  the  older 
scholars.  Nothing  could  reconcile  us  to  the  absence  of  the  Scripture  class 
from  the  sanctuary,  where  the  minister,  teachers,  and  parents,  ore  assembled 
to  worship  Grod. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  paper  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  system  adopted  in 
the  above  school.  It  is  not  implied  that  this  system  is  better  than  many  others 
which  are  pursued  elsewhere.  Let  different  systems  be  compared,  and  let  the 
best,  in  any  given  circumstances,  be  adopted.  After  all,  a  system  may  be 
good,  but  everything  depends  on  its  good  working.  Let  there  be  an  eflScient 
superintendent,  presiding  over  a  band  of  intelligent,  godly,  earnest  tftSfihets-i 
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and,  with  God*8  blessing,  stioh  tt  school  Is  stira  to  prosper.    The  fbllowing  is 
the  school  routine  at  L—- — % 

9.  0 —  9.10.  Singing  and  prayer.  (Carwen*s  hymns  are  used.) 

9.10—10.10.  Teaching  the  Scripture  lesson. 

10  10—10.15.  Collecting  subscriptions  for  clothing  and  sick  clubs,  books,  fte. 
10.15—10.20.  Removing  from  school-room  to  chapel. 
10.?0— 10.30.   Singing. 
10  30 — 12.  0.  Public  worship. 

Afternoon — 
2.  0 —  2.10.  Singing  and  prayer. 

2.10 —  2.50.  Catechisms,  hymns,  Scripture  portions,  and  teachers*  lesson. 
2  50 —  3.10.  Boys  (girls  on  alternate  Sabbaths)  conducted  to  the  chapel  to 

be  publicly  examined.    The  rest  continue  their  duties  in 

school-room. 
3.10 —  3.15.  The  whole  school  assemble  in  chapel. 
3.15 —  4.  0.  Public  worship. 

5.30 —  6.30.  Teachers*  meeting.    The  lesson  given,  &o. 
6.30—  8.  0.  Public  worship.— fiFrom  the  Educator,") 


HISTORY  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IN 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr.  Editob.— Circumstances  have  prevented  me  ftom  sooner  remarking 
upon  a  notice  which  appeared  in  your  August  number  (see  p.  430),  of  Sunday 
schools  at  Cambridge,  taught  by  members  of  the  Unif  ersity.  It  is  not  correct 
that  in  the  Jesus  Lane  Sunday  school  (the  ichool  specially  referred  to),  there 
are  2000  scholars.  At  the  time  of  my  relinquishing  office  in  the  school  the 
numberof  children  on  the  books  was  261,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
that  number  has  never  been  greatly,  if  at  all  exceeded.  As  the  existence  of 
the  school  has  been  noticed  in  your  pages,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers,  if  I  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the 
school.  It  is  not  correct  that  it  is  solely  supported  and  taught  sotely  by  under- 
g^raduates ;  the  under-graduates,  as  would  be  expected,  form  the  large  body  of 
the  teachers,  but  both  among  Bachelors  of  Art,  and  those  of  higher  degree, 
we  enumerate  teachers  and  subscribers.  Indeed  it  has  so  happened  in  late 
years,  that  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  business  of  the  school  has  generally 
been  undertaken  by  graduates.  Several  superintendents  have  been  graduate 
members  of  the  University. 

The  school  was  established  in  the  year  1826,  and  was  organised  under  a 
committee  in  the  spring  of  1827,  it  has  therefore  been  fully  established  for 
just  one  quarter  of  a  century,  a  hot  to  which  I  desire  to  caU  the  attention  of 
the  old  and  present  teachers. 

It  derives  its  name  from  having  been  originally  held  in  u  building  formerly 
used  as  a  Qaaker*s  meeting-house  in  Jesus  Lane. 

During  the  last  25  years  the  blessing  of  God  has  io  ft  very  marked  manner 

rested  upon  the  institution.    Nearly  a  generation  hat  pasaed  away  since  its 

foandation,  and  there  are  at  present  in  the  lohwA,  ibft  ^o^ooi^t  bt^tibfiia  aad 
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^ters,  and  in  some  cases  the  children  of  many  of  the  earliest  scholars.  I  have 
met  with  many  instances  in  which  old  scholars  now  rejoicing  in  their  Saviour 
have  attributed  all  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  teaching  in  the  classes,  or 
the  addresses  to  the  whole  school,  which  they  listened  to  while  Jesus  Lane 
Sunday  school  children.  Obvious  reasons  prevent  allusions  being  made  to 
those  former  teachers,  who  are  still  living  to  the  service  of  Christ,  also  many 
names  of  those  whose  praises  are  in  all  the  churches  might  be  here  enumerated. 
Among  the  very  earliest  teachers,  some  are  in  foreign  lauds,  or  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus,  whilst  proclaiming  his  gospel  to  those  who  never  heard  his 
name.  Their  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  their  successors,  for  among 
the  glorious  host  of  the  missionaries  of  Christ,  many  have  hud  their  hearts 
warmed  in  his  servce,  by  their  experiencing  its  blessedness  in  the  Jesus  Lane 
Sunday  school.  Ou»  teachers  have  occupied  most  diversified  stations  in 
Christ's  church,  not  excepting  the  episcopal  rank.  To  those  who  consider 
St.  Pioi's  Ist  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church,  or  the  beautifully  illustrative 
remarks  by  Riehnrond  and  Cowper,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  perhaps  the 
talent  and  learning  of  the  University  is  not  adequately  represented  in  the 
Sunday  school,  at  the  same  time  there  are  glorious  exceptions,  and  but  a  very 
few  years  have  passed  since  out  of  five  B.A*s.  (Bachelors  of  Arts),  elected  to 
fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  four  either  were  at  the  time,  or  had  been 
teachers  in  the  Jesos  Lane  school,  and  one  of  them  was  a  member  of  the 
committee.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  a  feliowship  at  Trinity 
College,  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  the 
University. 

Under  the  care  of  successive  committees  and  superintendents,  the  school 
teems  gradually  to  have  gained  ground,  and  generally  to  have  steadily  pro- 
greesed  in  improvement.  Perhaps  more  was  done  in  this  way  during  the 
soperintendency  of  the  son  of  one  of  our  English  diocesans,  himself  now  the 
vicar  of  a  large  and  important  parish,  than  during  any  other  similar  period. 
From  the  pecnliar  circumstance  and  position  of  the  school,  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  and  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  of  which  perhaps  none  but 
fliose  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  school  can  form 
any  conception.    Still  the  school  has,  and  I  firmly  believe  is  still,  doing  a 

great  work. 

It  is  now  held  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  town  clergy  in  the  girl's  free 
•ehool  room.  King  street.  Until  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  it 
was  held  in  the  lower  school-room,  it  was  then  removed  to  the  upper  room. 

By  consent  of  the  committee  the  school  was  lately  divided  into  two  portions, 
a  large  infant  Sunday  school  being  formed  in  the  lower  room,  and  taught 
eollectively  by  gallery  lessons,  &c. 

The  efaiidren  are  of  both  sexes,  and  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  belong  to 
the  fery  poor  classes ;  the  girls  are  not  retained  in  the  school  at  present 
beyond  a  certain  age,  they  form  about  two-fifths  of  the  scholars.  The  boys 
lemain  in  the  school  as  long  as  they  please,  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  20. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  vested  entirely  in  the  committee,  who 
sipply  vacancies  in  their  number  from  the  body  of  the  teachers.  The  officers 
of  the  school  most  be  chosen  from  the  committee,  of  which  they  form  mem- 
WiB  aoK  officiD* 
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The  Bchool  was  formerly  unconnected  with  any  parish,  but  at  present  the 
children  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  the  Less,  and 
attend  divine  service  at  that  parish  church.  The  incumbent  of  the  parish,  who 
is  well  known  by  his  noble  and  energetic  efforts  in  open-air  preaching,  is 
recogp[iized  as  the  clergyman  with  whom  the  school  is  more  immediately  con- 
nected, and  his  kind  assistance  in  presiding  at  the  general  teacher's  meeting, 
as  well  as  on  festival  occasions,  and  in  short,  the  general  countenance  which 
he  give  to  the  school,  is  most  valuable. 

Besides  contribntiDg  to  the  cause  of  missions  in  greneral,  the  children  sup- 
port a  child  named  after  a  late  most  valuable  superintendent  at  the  Mission- 
house  Abbetakoua,  in  the  Yoruba  country,  W.  Africa. 

It  may  not  be  totally  irrelevant  to  mention  that  in  the  ordinary  parochial 
Sunday  schools  many  of  the  teachers  are  gownsmen.  In  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Less,  besides  the  Jesus  Lane  Sunday  school,  containing  both 
boys  and  girls,  there  are  two  large  Sunday  schools,  one  for  boys,  superin- 
tended by  a  gownsman,  and  having  several  members  of  the  University 
(including  fellows  of  College,  who  have  taken  high  degrees),  among  its 
teachers.  The  girl's  Sunday  school  is  also  superintended  by  a  graduate  of 
the  University.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  a  very  strong  missionary  feeling 
Last  summer  when  the  two  schools  just  mentioned,  together  with  the  Jesus 
Lane  Sunday  school,  had  their  annual  treat,  the  number  of  children  ex- 
ceeded 1000.  About  700  are  collected  in  the  church,  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  sermon  is  preached,  addressed  to 
children  of  all  classes. 

All  the  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  who  have  within  this  last 
twelvemonth,  communicated  with  our  missionary  societies,  with  a  view  to 
preaching  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands,  have  (with  perhaps  one  exception),  been 
teachers  and  officers  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  St.  Andrew  the  Less,  including 
under  this  name  the  Jesus  Lane  school. 

I  fear  that  I  have  drawn  out  these  details  to  a  length  which  must  make 
ihem  uninteresting  to  all  but  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  school. 
To  them  I  am  sure  nothing  with  regard  to  it  csn  be  uninteresting,  and  if 
such  should  read  this  notice,  or  if  it  should  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  former 
scholar,  may  I  be  allowed  earnestly  to  intreat  that  those  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  school  should,  if  in  no  other  way,  at  least  remember  it 
sometimes  in  prayer.  And  if  any  young  man  of  deep,  earnest,  personal  piety, 
who  is  willing  really  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  leading  lambs  into  the 
fold  of  the  good  shepherd,  should  be  about  to  enter  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, I  would  earnestly  beg  him  to  enrol  himself  without  delay,  among  the 
Jesus  Lane  Sunday  school  teachers.  We  want  earnest  holy  men,  men  who 
will  pray  for  their  scholars,  men  who  desire  above  all  things  to  see  God 
glorified  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  children,  men  who  will  take  up  the 
work  with  their  whole  soul,  men  who*  will  be  regular,  punctual,  faithful 
teachers;  who  will  not  make  any  paltry  excuse  for  neglecting  their  duties,  and 
which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  to  an  earthly  master,  yet  serving  when 
they  want  some  idle  plea  for  not  attending  to  that  portion  of  the  vineyard 
which  the  Great  Master  has  given  them  to  cultivate.  We  want  men  of  a  true 
miBBionwry  catboUo  spirit,  to  whom  for  Christ  the  world  is  lost.    Men  who 
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hBfe  leftmed  lowlineas  from  their  Lord's  cradle,  patience  from  his  cross. 
lien  who  take  their  stand  on  sach  texts  as  Gal.  t.  l^,  16, 2  Cor.  v.  17,  21. 
To  anch  men  I  would  say,  take  your  places  in  the  Jesus  Lane  school,  and 
God  speed  your  labours. 

I  will  just  remark  in  concluding,  that  teachers  are  only  allowed  to  visit  the 
chOdren  of  their  classes  at  their  homes,  in  the  company  of  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Every  Cambridge  man  will  at  once  recognize  the  propriety  of 
this  rule.  With  earnest  prayer  that  your  magazine  may  be  instrumental  in 
adTanciDg  that  great  work  which  all  Christians  should  have  at  heart,  I  beg  to 
subscribe  myself  a  late  Committee-man  and  Officer  of  the 

Jesus  Lane  Sunday  School. 


BAPID  QUESTIONING,  and  the  INTERROGATORY  PLAN. 

Mb.  Editob, — Some  valuable  remarks  were  recently  transferred  by  you 
ftem  the  EducatUmal  Record,  (the  organ  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society),  on  the  subject  of  *'  Rapid  Queetioning.  The  writer,  while  con- 
oediog  that  such  a  practice  tends  to  excite  attention,  justly  regards  it  as 
oalcnlated  to  prevent  continuous  thought  The  following  quotation  from  the 
preface  to  Archbishop  Whately*s  "  Easy  lessons  on  reasoning,"  may  serve 
indirectly  to  oonfirm  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  already  referred  to,  and, 
at  the  aame  time,  to  impress  on  Sunday  school  teachers  the  importance  and 
value  of  jndidoufl  questioning : — 

"  It  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  to  the  teacher  to  put  before  his  pupils, 
previously  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  some  questions  pertaining  to  the 
matter  of  it;  requiring  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the  best  they  can 
think  of,  without  consulting  the  book.   Next,  let  them  read  the  lesson,  having 
other  questions,  such  as  may  lead  to  any  needful  explanations,  put  before 
them  aa  they  proceed.    And  afterwards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing 
numerous  examples  framed  by  themselves  and  by  the  teacher)  as  to  the 
portion  they  have  learned,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it. 
Of  these  three  kinds  of  questions — which  may  be  called,  L  Preliminary 
questions;   II.  Questions  of  instruction ;  and  III.  Questions  of  examination : 
tiie  last  alone  are,  by  a  considerable  portion  of  instructors,  commonly  em- 
ployed.   And  the  elementary  books  commonly  known  as  'catechisms,*  or 
*  books  in  question  and  answer,*  consist  in  reality  of   questions  of   this 
deacription.    But  the  second  kind — what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructive 
qaestioDinflTy  ia  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be  reckoned  good  teachers. 
The  tbird  kind — ^the  preliminary  questioning,  is  employed  (systematically 
and  constantiy)  but  by  few.    And  at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  by  those 
wbo  have  not  had  experience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the 
learner'a  difficulties.    But  if  any  well  qualified  instructor  will  but  care- 
fully and  judiciously  try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kind  of  science) 
lie  will  be  surprised  to  find  to  how  great  a  degree  this  exercise  of  the  stu- 
dent's mind  on  the  subject  will  contribute  to  his  advancement.    He  will  find 
that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode  above  suggested  will  have  been 
leaned  in  s  aborter  time,  will  have  been  far  the  more  thoroughly  under- 
■lood,  and  will  be  fixed  incompmbly  the  better  in  the  memoTy '' 
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Such  are  the  excellent  suggestions  of  the  learned  Archhishop  of  Dublin. 
Not  one  of  them  is  unsuitable  to  Sunday  school  teachers.  Their  scholars 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  preliminary  questions,  especially  if  such  ques- 
tions are  dictated  to  them,  or  given  in  writing,  a  week  or  more  before  the 
answers  to  them  become  a  part  of  the  lessons  of  the  day.  I  would  go  a  step 
further.  I  would  encourage  scholars  to  propose  questions  a  week  or  more 
beforehand  on  their  future  lessons,  generally  in  writing;  that  thus  they  might 
lay  before  their  teachers  the  difficulties  felt  by  their  own  mindt  in  respect  to 
the  subject  or  portion  of  Scripture  appointed.  Mutual  aid  in  solving  these 
difficulties,  and  preparing  satisfactory  answers,  would  give,  in  some  cases, 
additional  interest  and  value  to  teachers*  meetings.  Some  teachers  may  need 
to  be  reminded,  that  when  answers  are  given  in  class,  either  to  preliminary 
question Sj  or  to  questions  of  instruction,  they  should  be  elicited  from  the 
most  advanced  of  the  pupils,  the  least  possible  additions  to  them  being  made 
by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  that  only  when  necessary.  The  stimulating 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  class  of  the  example  of  the  energetic  learner,  and  his 
acquisition  of  the  capacity  to  express  his  thoughts,  will  be  invaluable. 

"  When  then  am  /  to  speak  ?*'  asks  the  fluent  teacher. 

"  When  you  are  at  the  teachers*  meeting ;"  it  may  be  replied.  Besides, 
when  you  are  at  home^  earnestly  seeking  to  store  your  mind  preparatory  to 
meeting  your  class  the  next  Sabbath,  after  you  have  read  a  paragraph,  close 
your  Bible  Dictionary  or  Commentary,  and  give  expression  in  your  oien 
language  to  the  thoughts  which  have  just  been  presented  to  your  mind.  Thus 
will  you  acquire  facility  in  expressing  your  thoughts,  as  well  as  prepare  a 
store  of  materials  ready  for  use  in  the  emergencies  of  tuition.  I  conceive 
that,  in  general,  rapid  questioning  is  proper  when  the  interrogator  is 
examining  classes ;  but  then  alone  is  it  at  all  admissible. 

Shepreth,  Cambridgeshire,  E.   O. 


EDUCATION  MOST  EFFECTUAL  IN   BEFOBMING  MANKIND. 

Thebb  are  several  ways  of  reforming  men : — by  the  laws  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  by  the  preaching  of  ministers ;  but  the  most  likely  and  hope- 
ful reformation  of  the  world  must  begin  with  children.  Wholesome  laws  and 
good  sermons  are  but  slow  ways.  The  most  compendious  way  is  a  good 
education ;  this  may  be  an  effectual  prevention  of  evil,  whereas  all  after  ways 
Are  but  remedies. — TiUotsorCs  Sermons, 

In  whatever  light  we  view  education,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  the  most 
important  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  mankind.  When  we  con- 
trast the  ignorance,  the  rudeness,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  savage,  with  the 
knowledge,  the  refinement,  and  the  resources  of  civilized  man,  the  difference 
between  them  appears  so  wide,  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
same'speoies.  Yet  compare  the  infant  of  the  savage  with  that  of  the  most 
enlightened  philosopher,  and  you  will  find  them  in  all  respects  the  samei 
The  same  high  capacious  powers  of  mind  lie  folded  up  in  both,  and  in  both 
the  organs  of  sensation,  adapted  to  these  mental  powers,  are;  exactly  similar. 
All  the  difference,  whioh  is  afterwards  to  distinguish  them,  depends  upoi 
their  eduoa^QOf^Skwarit 
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ETHICS. 

It  is  •  mslake  to  think,  that  a  large 
■jfttB  of  eUnes,  dissected  according 
to  the  mce  distiBetions  of  logic,  and 
]Belhodicall7  replenished  with  defini- 
tioaa,  dinsioaa,  distinctions,  and 
syltogiams,  is  reqaisite  or  sufficient  to 
Bake  men  ▼irtnooa.  The  actual  pos- 
scasioB  of  one  Tnrtae  is  preferable  to 
the  bare  specnla^e  knowledge  of  all 
arts  and  sciences  together. — Boyle, 

READING. 

Were  it  possible  for  one  man  to  read 
all  the  books  which  have  been  printed 
firon  Caztoo  to  Teape,  this  man  might 
still  be  a  hlodiEhead.  For  reading  the 
thonghta  of  other  men  will  no  more, 
in  itBclf,  enable  ns  to  think  justly 
ourseWeSy  than  the  wearing  of  a 
Chancellor's  wig  would  endue  me  with 
tile  legal  knowledge  of  a  Lord  High 
Chanceilor. 

CHARACT£R. 
It  is  an  error  common  to  many,  to 
take  the  character  of  mankind  from 
the  woibI  and  basest  amongst  them; 
whereas,  aa  an  excellent  writer  has 
ohserredy  nothing  should  be  esteemed 
•s  characteristical  of  a  species,  but 
friiat  is  to  be  ibond  amongst  the  best, 
and  the  most  perfect  indiTiduals  of 
that  spedta.— ^teMiii^. 

THE  CONSECRATED  FORTUNE. 

A  minister  of  the  gospel,  conversing 
viih  Lady  Haotingdon  about  (he  wants 
of  a  iaaiiy  that  appeared  to  be  in 
distress,  her  ladyship  observed,  **  I 
can  do  for  them  but  very  little.  I  am 
dblifcd  to  be  a  spectator  of  miseries 
whidi  I  pity,  but  cannot  relicTe;  for 
Hfhcn  I  gate  myself  up  to  the  Lofd»  I 


likewise  detoted  to  him  all  my  fortune, 
with  this  reserve,  that  I  would  take  with 
a  sparing  hand  what  might  be  neces- 
sary for  my  food  and  raiment,  and 
for  the  support  of  my  children,  should 
they  live  to  be  reduced.  I  was  led  to 
this  from  a  consideration  that  there 
were  many  benevolent  persons,  who 
had  no  religion,  who  could  feel  for  the 
temporal  miseries  of  others,  and  help 
them  ;  but  few,  even  among  professorSi 
who  had  a  proper  concern  for  the 
awfal  condition  of  ignorant  and  perish- 
ing souls.  What,  therefore,  I  can 
save  for  a  while  out  of  my  own  ne- 
cessaries I  will  give  them;  but  ircrs 
I  dare  not  take  without  being  guilty  cf 
sacrilege.'* 

EXILE  NO  EVIL. 

Mathematicians  tell  us  that  the 
whole  earth  is  but  a  point  compared  to 
the  heavens.  To  change  one*s  country, 
then,  is  little  more  than  to  remove  from 
one  street  to  another.  Man  is  not  a 
plant  rooted  to  a  certain  spot  of  earth ; 
all  soils  and  all  climates  are  suited  to 
him  alike — Plutarch, 

THE  POINT  OF  DEATH. 

'  I  have  not  time  to  add  more/  says 
Cowper,  the  poet,  in  a  letter,  *  except 
just  to  add,  that  if  I  am  ever  enabled 
to  look  forward  to  death  with  comfort, 
which  I  thank  God  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  me,  I  do  not  take  my  view 
of  it  from  the  top  of  my  own  works 
and  deservings,  though  God  is  witness 
that  the  labor  of  my  life  is  to  keep  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  Him. 
Death  is  alwsys  formidable  to  me,  but 
when  I  see  him  disarmed  of  his  sting, 
by  having  sheathed  it  in  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ/ 
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BAXTER'S  "CALL"  FORBIDDEN- 

A  xniDister  of  the  gospel  stated  in 
a  public  meeting,  that  after  his  conver- 
aion  he  requested  the  teacher  of  the 
school  which  he  attended,  to  grant  him 
the  privilege  of  reading  by  himsel/y  and 
in  a  book  of  his  own  selection.  He 
diose  Baxter*8  *'  Call ;"  but  before  he 
had  read  it  half  through,  there  was 
80  much  excitement  in  the  school,  in 
the  district,  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  that  he  was  forbidden  to  read 
from  it.  Though  Baxter  was  silenced, 
truth  was  still  upon  the  heart ;  and  in 
a  few  days  the  teacher  and  nearly  every 
scholar  was  converted,  besides  many  in 
the  district. 

VALUE  OF  BOOKS. 

When  books  were  scarce  they  were, 
of  course,  esteemed  of  great  value.  The 
bequest  of  one  to  a  religious  house 
entitled  the  donor  to  masses  for  his 
soul,  and  they  were  commonly  chained 
to  their  station ;  which,  in  some  ancient 
libraries,  is  still  done.  As  examples  of 
the  prices  of  books,  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose  was  sold  for  above  301.,  and  a 
Homily  was  exchanged  for  200  sheep 
and  five  quarters  of  wheat.  Books 
indeed,  usually  fetched  double  or  treble 
their  weight  in  gold.  As  they  generally 
belonged  to  the  monasteries,  reading 
was  considered  an  act  of  religion. 

INDUSTRY. 

Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man, 
but  as  the  reward  of  labor.  It  argues, 
indeed,  no  small  strength  of  mind  to 
persevere  in  the  habits  of  industry 
without  the  pleasure  of  perceiving 
those  advantages,  which,  like  the  hand 
of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly 
approaches  to  their  pomt,  yet  proceed 
so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation. — 
Sir  Joi^ua  Heynoldi, 


BYRON'S  CONFESSION. 

"  Indisputably,**  says  Lord  Byron, 
''  the  firm  believers  in  the  gospel  have  a 
great  advantage  over  all  others,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  if  true,  they  will 
have  their  reward  hereafter:  and  if 
there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but 
with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep, 
having  had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted 
hope  through  life,  without  subsequent 
disappointment,  since*  at  the  worst  for 
them,  '  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can 
arise,'  not  even  sorrow.*' 

BENEVOLENT  REVENGE. 

Some  couiliers  once  reproached  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  for  his  practice  of 
lenity  and  kindness  towards  his  foes» 
instead  of  annihilating  them  by  persecu- 
tion. "  Do  I  not,"  said  the  emperor, 
"  kill  my  enemies  by  making  them  my 
friends  r 

AFFLICTIONS. 

When  God  puts  his  children  to  the 
school  of  the  cross,  he  deals  with  them 
tenderly,  because  he  does  not  leave  them 
without  a  promise, — **  God  is  faithfal, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able."  He  will  not 
lay  a  giant's  burden  upon  a  child's  back, 
nor  will  he  stretch  the  strings  of  the 
instrument  too  much,  lest  they  should 
break.  If  God  sees  it  good  to  strike 
with  one  hand,  he  will  support  with  the 
other;  either  he  will  make  the  faith 
stronger,  or  render  the  yoke  lighter.— 
Rev.  T,  Wation. 

SALVATION. 

Salvation  roust  not  only  be  sought 
out  by  knowledge,  but  wrought  out  by 
practice ,  "  Work  out  your  own  salva* 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling."  There 
can  be  no  crown  without  running ;  no 
reward  without  diligence.  — 
Qen», 
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OPINION. 

•  It  U  opinion*  that  tormentor  of  the 
wbe  and  the  ignorant,  that  has  exalted 
the  appearance  of  Tirtoe  above  virtue 
itself.  Hence  the  esteem  of  men 
becomes  not  only  nsefal,  but  necessary, 
to  every  one,  to  prevent  him  sinking 
below  the  common  level.  The  am- 
bitious man  grasps  at  it,  as  being 
necessary  to  his  designs ;  the  vain  man 
snes  for  it,  as  a  testimony  of  his  merit ; 
the  honest  man  demands  it«  as  his  due  ; 
and  most  men  consider  it  as  necessary 
to  their  riistence. — Beccaria. 

PRAISE. 

Eternity  will  be  little  enough  of 
i|iace  to  praise  Qod :  God  loves  to 
butffw  his  mercies  where  he  may  have 
the  loud— t  pnuscs.    Yoo  thai  have 


GOODNESS. 

Perhaps  goodneu  never  yet  possessed 
the  hnman  mind  in  any  degree,  without 
being  attended  by  a  large  portion  of 
tenderness. — Fielding, 

BENEVOLENCE  OF  JOHN  FOX. 

John  Fox,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  was  re- 
markable  for  his  liberality  to  the  poor. 
What  was  sometimes  offered  him  by 
the  rich,  (for  he  was  himself  sometimes 
distressed,)  he  accepted,  but  immedi- 
ately gave  it  to  those  who  had  less  than 
himself.  So  entirely  did  he  give  of 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  that  when  he  died 
he  possessed  no  ready  money.  This 
benevolence  was  maintained  by  a  sense 
of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  was  shown 
with  a  view  to  his  glory.  A  friend  once 
inquiring  of  him,  if  he  recollected  a 
poor  man,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
lelieve,  he  replied,  "Yes,  I  remember 
lum  well,  and  would  willingly  forget 
lords  and  ladies  to  remember  persons 
like  him.*' 


angels'  reward,  should  do  angels*  work : 
begin  that  work  of  praise  on  earth 
which  you  hope  to  be  always  doing  in 
heaven.  The  deepest  springs  yield  the 
sweetest  water:  hearts  most  deeply 
sensible  of  God's  love  yield  the  sweetest 
praises.  "Making  melody  in  your 
hearts  unto  the  Lord."  It  is  the  heart 
makes  the  music ;  the  spiritualizing  of 
duty  b  its  life.— P«rt/a»  Genu. 

EVILS  OF  LIFE 

When  I  consider  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  variations  of 
fortune,  I  find  nothing  more  uncertain 
or  restless  than  the  life  of  man. 
Nature  has  given  to  animals  an  excellent 
remedy  under  disasters,  which  is  the 
ignorance  of  them;  we  seem  better 
treated  in  intelligence,  foresight,  and 
memory ;  no  doubt  they  are  admirable 
presents,  but  they  often  annoy,  more 
than  they  assist  us.  A  prey  to 
unuseful  or  distressing  cares,  we  are 
tormented  by  the  present,  the  past, 
and  the  future;  and,  as  if  we  feared 
we  should  not  be  miserable  enough, 
we  join  to  the  evil  we  suffer,  the 
remembrance  of  the  former  distress, 
and  the  apprehension  of  some  future 
calamity. — Petrarch, 

INFLUENCES  OF  CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

Different  employments,  and  different 
conditions  of  life,  beget  in  us  a 
tendency  to  our  different  passions. 
Those  who  are  exalted  above  others  in 
their  daily  stations,  and  especially  if 
they  have  to  do  with  many  persons 
under  them,  and  in  many  affairs,  are 
too  often  tempted  to  the  haughty,  the 
morose,  the  surly,  and  the  more 
unfriendly  ruffles  and  disturbances  of 
nature,  unless  they  watch  against  them 
with  daily  care.  The  commanders  in 
armies  and  navies,  the  governors  of 
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iforkhouses,  the  masters  of  public 
tcbooU.  or  those  who  have  a  great 
number  of  servants  under  them,  and  a 
multitude  of  cares  and  concerns  in 
human  life,  should  continually  set  a 
Huard  upon  themselves,  lest  they  get  a 
habit  of  affected  superiority,  pride,  and 
.vanity  of  mind— of  fretfulness,  im- 
patience, and  criminal  anger. — fVatti 
OB  the  Pamons, 

DOGMATISM. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical 
than  to  be  positive  or  dogmatical  on 
any  subject;  and  even  if  excessive 
scepticism  could  be  maintained,  it 
would  not  be  more  destructive  to  all 
Just  reasoning  and  inquiry.  When 
men  are  the  most  sure  and  arrogant, 
they  are  commonly  the  most  mistaken, 
and  have  there  given  reins  to  passion, 
without  that  proper  deliberation  and 
suspense  which  can  alone  secure  them 
from  the  grossest  absurdities. — Hume, 

INCONSISTENCY. 

How  frail  and  inconsistent  is  man ; 
How  different  does  he  think  and  act 
(T^n  for  himselfji  in  different  circum- 
stances I  How  strangely  does  the  same 
passion  of  pride  seek  for  gratification 
from  contrary  causes,  from  pursuing 
ideal  good,  and  from  giving  up  that 
which  is  attainable  and  real.  One 
moment  he  strains  at  a  gnat,  and 
applauds  himself  for  sagacity — in  the 
next  he  does  not  suspect  himself  of 
credulity  when  he  swallows  a  camel. — 
Parr^s  Discourse  on  Education, 

MARTIN  LUTHER'S  WILL. 
In  thQ  last  will  and  testament  of  this 
eminent  reformer  occurs  the  following 
r^markabl?  jiassage — ''Lord  God,  / 
thank  thf^  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
moJ(f  me  a  poor  and  indigent  man  upon 
eeriA.    /  hvre  j^eitfaer  boasci  per  land j. 


nor  money,  to  leave  behind  me.  Thou 
hast  given  me  wife  and  children,  whom 
I  now  restore  to  thee.  Lord,  nourish, 
teachj  and  preserve  them,  as  thou  hast 


me. 


»# 


CONSCIENCE. 

The  conscience  of  a  sinful  creature 
must  feed  upon  a  sacrifice}  therefore 
lay  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  into  thy 
heart  by  fiaith  for  this  worm  to  feed 
upon,  or  else  it  must  gnaw  upon  thy 
vitals. — Above  all  things  endeavor  to 
get  peace  in  thine  own  breast :  if  thou 
canst  not  find  tranquility  within 
thyself,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  seek  it 
elsewhere. — He  that  will  not  hearken 
to  the  warnings  of  conscience,  shall 
feel  the  woundings  of  conscience. 

REASON. 

Never  does  reason  show  Itself  more 
reasonable,  than  when  it  ceaseth  to 
reason  about  things  above  reason. 

A  LITTLE  MORE. 

"  When  I  was  a  lad,"  says  one,  "an 
old  gentleman  took  some  trouble  to 
teach  me  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
world.  With  this  view  I  remember  he 
once  asked  me  when  a  man  was  rich 
enough?  I  replied.  When  he  has  a 
thousand  pounds.  He  said.  No. — Two 
thousand?  No. — ^Ten  thousand?  No. — 
Twenty  thousand  ?  No.  —  A  hundred 
thousand  ?  which  I  thought  would 
settle  the  business ;  but  he  still  contin- 
uing to  say  No  ;  I  gave  it  up,  and  con« 
fessed  I  could  not  tell,  but  begged  he 
would  inform  me.  He  gravely  said. 
When  he  has  a  little  more  than  he  has, 
and  that  is  never !  If  he  acquires  one 
thousand,  he  wishes  to  have  two 
thousand;  then  five,  then  ten,  then 
twenty,  then  fifty;  from  that  his  riches 
would  amount  to  a  hundred  thousandi 
and  M  on  till  he  (grasped  th^  whQte 
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world;  after  which  he  woDld  look  about 
hiin»  like  Alexander,  for  other  worlds 
topoeeeM." 

RESIGNATION. 

When  any  accident  threatens  us,  we 
are  not  to  detpair ;  nor  when  it  over- 
takes us  to  gntfe.  We  must  submit 
m  all  thti^  to  the  will  of  ProTidence, 
and  not  set  our  affections  so  much  on 
aoy  thing  here  ac  not  to  be  able  to  quit 
It  without  rdttctance.  — Fielding. 

REASONING. 

Iliere  are  those  who  never  reason  on 
what  tktf  9koM  do,  but,  what  thep 
hm99  doatf  as  if  reason  had  her  eyes 
and  eonld  only  see  backwards. 


S  BLF.RX  AMIN  ATIO  N. 

If  those  who  are  apt  to  take  things 
amiss  in  others,  would  carefully  exam* 
ine  their  own  hearts,  they  would 
generally  find  this  temper  owing  to 
something  **  very  much  amiss  *'  in 
themaelvet.  Pride  and  self-will  are 
commonly  the  parents  of  it.  —  5tr 
mtkardHiU 

A  CHILD'S  LIFE  SAVED  BY  HER 
FATHER. 

As  tht  BcT.  Joseph  Davis,  an  excel- 
lent Baptist  miMster  in  London,  was 
walking  along  one  of  the  crowded 
streets  of  that  dty,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
carriage  with  several  horses  was  just 
about  to  pass  over  a  little  girl,  who  was 
slowly  crossing  the  road.  He  strongly 
felt  the  danger  of  the  child,  and  for- 
getting his  own,  he  ran,  snatched  her 
up  in  his  arms,  and  hastened  with  her 
to  the  side  path  ;  when  the  thought 
strode  him- — ^how  would  the  parents  of 
this  dear  ditld  have  felt,  had  she  been 
killed  1  •—  At  this  moment  he  looked  in 
the  ftc*  of  the  little  gir\,  which  had 


been  concealed  from  his  view,  by  her 
bonnet,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  what 
his  feelings  were  wben  he  discovered 
that  she  was  his  daughter  1 

DOCTRINE  FIT  FOR  OLD  WOMEN. 
The  first  sermon  preached  by  tht 
late  Rev.  Robert  Hall  at  Cambridge^ 
after  he  had  become  the  pastor  of  tht 
congregation  there,  was  on  the  doctrittt 
of  the  atonement,  and  its  practical  ten- 
dencies. One  of  the  congregation,  who 
bad  embraced  very  erroneous  views  of 
the  gospel,  said  to  him,  '*  Mr.  Hall, 
this  preaching  won*t  do  for  us,  it  will 
ooly  suit  a  congregation  of  old  women.** 
''  Do  you  mean  my  sermon,  or  the 
doctrine  ?  **  "  Your  doctrine.**  •*  Why 
is  it  that  the  doctrine  is  lit  only  for  old 
women  ?**  **  Because  it  may  suit  tht 
musings  of  people  tottering  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  who  are  eagerly 
seeking  comfort.*'  '* Thank  you  sir| 
for  your  conces>ion.  The  doctrine  will 
not  suit  people  of  any  age,  unless  it  be 
true,  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  not  fitted 
for  old  women  alone,  but  is  equally  im» 
portant  at  every  age.** 

BIOGRAPHY. 

As  it  oAen  happens  that  the  best  mctt 
are  but  little  known,  and  consequently 
cannot  extend  the  usefulness  of  their 
examples  a  great  way— the  biographer 
is  of  great  utility,  as  by  commiuiicating 
such  valuable  patterns  to  the  world,  he 
may,  perhaps,  do  a  more  extensive 
service  to  mankind  than  the  person 
whose  life  originally  afforded  the 
pattern . — Fielding. 

NATURE  AND  GRACE. 
Grace  and  nature  both  act  in  a  re- 
generate man ;  and  both  at  once. 
Nature  only  acts  in  an  unregenerate 
man.  So  that  though  sin  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  ChiVixvixkik  ^^  aaoA 
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as  regenerate  he  hates  it,  and  cannot 
commit  it;  yet  the  old  natare  in  a 
believer  can  never  love  holiness,  but  is 
at  perpetual  enmity  with  it,  and  can 
only  be  reconciled  to  sin.  Hence  that 
continual,  never-ceasing  war,  in  a  child 
of  God,  between  flesh  and  spirit,  sin 
and  grace,  the  law  in  the  members  and 
the  law  in  the  mind.— £»fr  Richard 
Hill. 

FAITH. 

Faith  is  not  a  plant  of  nature's  gar- 
den, —  it  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit.*' 
Faith  is  the  Queen  of  the  Graces.  It 
is  the  condition  of  the  gospel — "  Thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee,*' — not  thy  tears. 
"The  soul  shall  live  by  faith.'*  Un- 
believers, though  they  breathe,  yet  want 
life.  Faith  is  a  mother-grace;  it  ex- 
cites and  invigorates  all  the  graces : 
not  a  grace  stirs  till  faith  sets  it  to 
work.  Faith  induces  repentance;  it  is 
like  fire  to  the  still.  Faith  sets  hope 
to  work ;  first  we  believe  the  promise, 
then  we  hope  for  it.  Faith  sets  love  to 
work—"  Faitli  which  worketh  by  love.'* 
Who  can  believe  in  the  infinite  merits 
of  Christ,  and  his  heart  not  ascend  in 
the  fiery  chariot  of  love?  Faith  is  a 
sheet-  anchor  we  cast  into  the  sea  of 
God's  mercy,  and  by  it  we  are  kept 
from  sinking  in  despair.  —  Puritan 
Genu. 

THE  BOLD  PETITIONER. 

The  Romans  had  a  law,  that  no  per- 
son should  approach  the  emperor's  tent 
in  the  ni^ht,  upon  the  pain  of  death ; 
but  it  once  happened  that  a  soldier  was 
found  in  that  situation,  with  a  petition 
in  his  hand,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  it.  He  was  apprehended, 
and  going  to  be  immediately  executed ; 
but  the  emperor  having  overheard  the 
matter  in  his  pavilion,  cried  aloud. 
Baying,  •'  If  the  petition  be  for  himself 
let  him  die;  if  for  another,  spare  his 


life.**  Upon  «>nquiry,  it  was  found  that 
the  generous  soldier  prayed  for  the 
lives  of  his  two  comrades  who  had  been 
taken  asleep  on  the  watch.  The  em- 
peror nobly  forgave  them  all. 

JUDGMENT. 
A  man  of  sound  judgment  is  not  di- 
verted from  the  truth  by  the  strength 
of  immediate  impression.  He  decides 
with  unbiassed  impartiality,  never  suf- 
fering any  passion  to  interfere  with  the 
love  of  truth.  He  does  not  form  a 
hasty  opinion.  He  is  not  tenacious  in 
retaining  an  opinion  when  formed ;  **  he 
is  never  ashamed  of  being  wiser  to  day 
than  he  was  yesterday  ;'*he  never  wan- 
ders from  the  substance  of  the  matter 
in  judgment  into  useless  subtlety  and 
refinement. — Batil  Montague. 

PREACHING. 

Heart-searching  preaching,  where  it 
does  not  convince,  is  sure  to  offend. 
Nothing  is  so  cutting  to  an  unrenewed 
heart,  especially  where  there  is  a  decent 
outside,  as  to  have  its  rottenness  ex- 
posed, its  refuge  of  lies  swept  away, 
and  the  pillow  of  forms,  whereon  it  was 
sleeping,  removed  from  under  the  head. 
Whosoever  attempts  this  roust  expect 
to  see  the  old  man  rise  and  fume,  since 
to  approve  the  real  Christian,  and  the 
real  truth,  would  cause  the  Pharisee  to 
condemn  himself.— 5^  Richard  Hill. 

A  SAINT. 

Some  people  are  mightily  offended 
at  the  word  Saint :  a  sad  proof  that 
they  themselves  have  no  title  to  the 
character;  but  sure  it  is,  that  every 
person  living  is  either  a  sinner  or  a 
saint.  The  former  all  men  are  by  na- 
ture, the  latter  a  chosen  few  are  by 
grace ;  yet  a  believer  is  still  a  sinner, 
though  not  under  condemnation  for 
sin. 
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LONDON  ceriui  LIVERPOOL.        to  haTc  rendered  her   respected   and 

From  a  return  jast  made  to  Parlia-  beloved  in   any  situationi  which  she 

mentf  it  appears  that  Liverpool  now !  might  have  been    called   to    occnpy. 


takes  the  precedence  of  London,  and 
being  now  the  first  port  of  the  British 
empire>  most  henceforth  be  reckoned 
as  the  first  in  the  world.  The  value  of 
the  exports  of  Liverpool  in  the  year 
1850,  amounted  to  nearly  £35,000,000 
sterling,  or  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  Kingdom  for  that 
year.  Among  the  causes  of  this,  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact,  that  nearly  twelve 
milUoaa  of  money  have  been  expended 
on  Ldverpool,  and  more  than  twelve 
millions  on  the  river  Mersey,  in  con- 
verting a  stormy  estuary  and  an  unsafe 
anchorage  into  the  most  perfect  port 
ever  formed  by  the  skill  of  man. 
During  the  last  five  years,  the  increase  of 
the  exports  of  Liverpool  has  been  from 
£26,000,000  to  nearly  £35,000,000, 
while  that  of  London  has  been  from 
little  less  than  £11,000,000  to  rather 
less  than  £14,000,000. 

SATIRE. 

The  boundary  which  distinguishes 
the  soltrtf^  from  the  Uheller  is,  that 
the  former  privately  corrects  the  fault 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person,  like  a 
parent;  the  latter  publicly  exposes  the 
person  himself,  as  an  example  to  others, 
like  an  executioner. — Fielding. 

DEATH. 

Poor  Eliza  1  She  had  been  nursed 
in  the  school  of  adversity  : — she  had 
early  ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  waters 
of  affliction.  She  was  young,  very 
young ;  yet  she  displayed  a  power  of 
reflection,  not  frequently  met  with  in 
persons  by  far  her  seniors,  and  she  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  that 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  amiability 
of  temper,  which  would  not  have  Mled 


Four  days  only  have  elapsed  since  I 
conversed  with  her,  and  she  replied  in 
the  language  which  I  had  taught  her. 
But  where  is  she  now  ?— Clothed  in  a 
shroud«  and  extended  in  a  coffin  behind 
me. — The  flowers  which  surround  her, 
deciduous  emblems  of  herself.  How 
calm  and  tranquil  she  looks  I — O  death, 
death !  although  we  ourselves  dread  not 
thy  power,  thou  indeed  art  terrible, 
when  thou  snatchest  away  a  component 
part  of  that  little  circle,  in  which  our 
affections  or  esteem  are  particulaily 
accustomed  to  expand. — Dr,  Kitto, 

MERCY. 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful,"  said 
Jesus,  *'  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.'' 
God  is  mocked  and  insulted  by  those 
who  approach  his  throne  and  solicit  for 
themselves  that  mercy,  or  those  favors, 
which  they  deny  to  their  fellow  men. 

ARISTOCRATIC  FEELINGS. 

There  is  a  fretfulness  about  every 
man*s  position  with  us,  which  is  posi- 
tively frightful.  He  is  never  easy;  for 
there  is  always  some  little  line  of 
demarcation  between  him  and  his 
neighbour,  which  he  toils  to  pass  over. 
The  aristocracy  descends  through  every 
link,  from  the  golden  to  the  copper,  of 
the  country.  The  Duke  of  Devon  is 
not  more  exclusive  than  the  duke's 
poulterer.  Society  is  a  long  series  of 
uprising  ridges,  which,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  offer  no  valley  of  repose. 
Wherever  you  take  your  stand,  you  are 
looked  down  upon  by  those  above  you, 
and  reviled  and  pelted  by  those  below 
you.  Every  creature  you  see  is  a  farth- 
ing Sisyphus  pushing  his  little  stone  up 
some  liliputian  mole-hill.  This  is  cur 
world.— Btilwer  Lj/t(on. 
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CIVILITY  AND  INCIVILITY. 

As  we  reap  little  benefits  from  the 
civilities  which  are  shewn  us ;  so  in- 
civility does  us  little  harm ;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  an  extreme  weakness  to  be 
offended  thereat.  Often  it  is  only  a 
want  of  taking  notice  of  os,  proceeding 
from  their  minds  being  employed  about 
things  of  greater  concern ;  and  those 
who  are  the  least  exact  in  civilities,  are 
often  the  persons  who  have  the  most 
real  and  effective  desires  of  doing  us 
service  in  things  of  importance. — PorU 
royal  Essays, 

EXPERIENCE  VERSUS  NATURE. 

Never  suspect  any  one's  sincerity 
until  you  have  had  reason  for  doing  so. 
This  is  the  dictate  of  nature  and  reason. 
What  a  pity  that  experience  should  so 
often  prevent  the  pleasure  of  unlimited 
confidence,  by  whispering. — Know  the 
character  of  a  man  before  you  put  a 
value  on  his  declarations. 

IMMORTALITY. 

Who  would  believe  that  man,  having 
attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  should  not  im- 
prove it  farther,  and  thence  conclude, 
that  all  this  life  ought  to  be  employed 
in  procuring  a  happy  eternity  after 
death  ?  No  consequence  can  be  more 
evident  than  this :  nevertheless  how 
many  of  those  great  wits  of  the  world, 
who  have  bent  their  studies  to  establish 
this  point,  seem  not  so  much  as  to  have 
thought  on  its  consequence?  —  Pori' 
fvyal  Essays, 

NECESSITY  OF  LABOR. 
Of  the  laws  of  nature,  on  which  the 
condition  of  man  depends,  that  which 
is  attended  with  the  greatest  number  of 
consequences,  is  the  necessity  of  labor 
for  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence, 
MS  well  aa  the  meaos  of  the  greatest 


part  of  our  pleasures.  This  ia»  no 
doubtf  the  primary  cause  of  govern- 
ment !  for,  if  nature  had  produced 
spontaneously  all  the  objects  which  we 
desire,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  for 
the  desires  of  all,  there  would  have  been 
no  source  of  dispute  or  of  injury  among 
men;  nor  would  any  man  have  pos* 
sessed  the  means  of  ever  acquiring 
authority  over  another.— Jamefl  Mill, 

TRUE  GENIUS. 

True  genius  is  extremely  rare.  The 
attainments  made  by  persevering  in- 
dustryt  are  often  mistaken  for  the  effects 
of  genius ;  and  perhaps  that  man  who 
zealously  cultivates  and  exercises  the 
talent  he  possesses,  is  not  less  worthy  of 
admiration  than  he  who  is  blest  with 
the  possession  of  natural  genius.— 
Dr.  Kitio. 

BUCKINGHAM    PALACE. 

This  mansion,  which  was  for  so 
many  years  the  residence  of  our  royal 
family,  was  erected  by  John,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1703,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  is  related,  that  the 
architect  and  builder  having  expended 
large  sums  of  money  upon  it,  his 
employer,  the  duke,  was  backward  in 
paying  the  same ;  upon  which  he 
resorted  to  the  following  stratagem  :^* 
The  architect  one  day  prevailed  on  his 
grace  to  mount  the  top  of  the  building, 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  seeing  the 
surrounding  prospect.  The  moment 
the  duke  sat  his  foot  on  the  roof,  the 
man  of  science  and  bricks  shut  down 
the  trap-door,  locked  it,  and  threw  the 
key  to  the  ground  below.  The  duke, 
astonished  at  the  action,  exclaimed, 
•*How  am  I  to  get  dowa?*'  The 
builder,  assuming  a  melancholy  counter 
nance,  replied— ♦«  My  lord  duke,  I  am  A 
distressed  man,  I  have  ruined  myself 
by  makiiig  advaaces  for  this  bnildtflf  « 
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iad  nnltw  you  iaunedkttlj  relievt  me 
it  it  My  iAtention  to  leftp  down  and 
tetroy  niTMlf  t  '*  '<  What  is  to  become 
of  me,  you  have  thrown  the  key  away  ?" 
demanded  the  dnke.  *^  Yoa  must  leap 
dows  alto,*'  rejoined  the  bailder, 
"unlefla  yoa  content  to  satisfy  my 
wants."  Upon  which,  it  is  said,  the 
dake  inatantly  oompliedi  by  giving  him 
an  order  upon  his  banker  for  the 
amount  he  named.  The  builder  then 
gPLve  a  pre-concerted  signal  to  one  of 
hia  men,  who  came  up  with  the  key, 
unlocked  the  trap*door,  and  set  the 
doke  at  liberty. — It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  duke  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  builder,  not  from  any 
sense  of  fear,  bat  because  he  admired 
the  ingenious  mode  in  which  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  pay  his  debts. 

IMMORTALITY. 

The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the 
secret  comfort  and  refreshment  of  my 
soul ;  it  b  that  which  makes  nature 
look  gay  about  me  ;  it  doubles  all  my 
pleasures,  and  supports  me  under  all 
my  alBictiona.  I  can  look  at  dis* 
appointment  and  misfortunes,  pain  and 
sickness,  and  death  itself,  and,  what 
is  worse  than  death,  the  loss  of  those 
who  are  dearest  to  me,  with  indifference, 
so  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleasures 
of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  being  in 
which  there  will  be  no  fears  or 
apprehensions,  pains  or  sorrows,  sick- 
ness or  separation.  Why  will  any  man 
be  so  impertinent  as  to  tell  me  all  this 
is  only  fancy  and  delusion  ?  Is  there 
any  merit  in  being  the  messenger  of  ill 
news  t  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it, 
iince  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and 
the  better  man. 

THE  SPECTACLES  FOUND. 
Some  gentlemen  of  a  Bible  Asso- 
dttioD,  cidling  ^pon  md  old  wommi  to 


see  if  she  had  a  Bible,  were  severely 
reproved  with  this  answer :  —  "  Do 
you  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a 
Heathen  that  you  should  ask  me  such 
a  question  ?  Run  and  fetch  my  Bible,*' 
said  she,  to  a  little  girl,  '^  out  of  my 
drawer,  that  I  may  show  it  to  these 
gentlemen.'*  The  Bible  was  brought, 
properly  covered  to  protect  the  binding. 
On  opening  it,  the  old  woman  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  how  glad  I  am  that 
you  have  come ;  here  are  my  spectacles, 
that  I  have  been  looking  for  these  three 
years,  and  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them." 

HAPPINESS. 

Dr.  Parr  was  of  opinion  that  a  man's 
happiness  was  secure  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  his  wants  i  and  said 
that  all  his  life  time  it  had  been  his 
object  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
them  in  himself.  Some  one  said  to 
him,  "  Then,  sir,  your  secret  of  happi- 
ness is  to  cut  down  your  wants."  '*  No, 
sir,  my  secret  is  to  let  them  grow.'* 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  PERSECUTOR. 

*•  What  great  matter,*'  said  a  heathen 
tyrant  to  a  Christian,  while  beating  him 
almost  to  death-—"  What  great  matter 
did  Christ  ever  do  for  you  ?"  *'  Even 
this,**  answered  the  Christian,  "  that  I 
can  forgive  you,  though  you  use  me  so 
cruelly.** 

YOUTHFUL  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

If  youth  bat  knew  the  fatal  misery 
they  are  entailing  on  themselves  the 
moment  they  accept  a  pecuniary  credit 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  how 
would  they  start  in  their  career  I  How 
pale  would  they  turn  1  How  they 
would  tremble  and  clasp  their  hands  in 
agony  at  the  precipice  on  which  they 
are  disporting  I  Debt  is  the  prolific 
mother  of  fblly  tnd  ci\im\  M^NivaiVA^^ 
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course  of  life  in  all  its  streams.  Hence 
so  many  unhappy  marriages,  so  many 
prostituted  pens,  and  venal  politicians  ! 
It  has  a  small  beginning,  hut  a  giant*s 
growth  and  strength.  When  we  make 
the  monster,  we  make  our  master,  who 
haunts  us  at  all  hours,  and  shakes  his 
whip  of  scorpions  for  ever  in  our  sight. 

DR.  CAREY'S  HUMILITY. 

When  Dr.  Carey,  the  missionary,  was 
suffering  from  a  dangerous  illness,  the 
inquiry  Iwas  made,   '*  If  this  sickness 
should  prove  fatal,  what  passage  would 
you  select  as  the  text  for  your  funeral 
sermon  ?"    He  replied,  *'  O,  I  feel  that 
such  a  poor  sinful  creature  as  I,  is  un- 
worthy to  have    anything  said  about 
him ;  but  if  a  funeral  sermon  should  be 
preached,  let  it  be  from  Psalm  li.  1. 
'  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  accord- 
ing to  thy  loving-kindness;  according 
to  the   multitude  of  thy  tender  mer- 
cies, blot  out  my  transgressions.'  "  The 
following  extract  from  the  will  of  this 
eminent  missionary,  is  equally  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  humility  of  his  cha- 
racter .    "  I  direct  that  my  funeral  be 
as  plain  as  possible,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  and  nothing  more, 
be  cut  out  on  my  grave-stone,  viz. : 
William  Camlet,  bo&n  Auoxtst  I  7th,  1761 ; 

DIED 

"  A  wretched,  poor,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  thy  kind  arms  I  (kll." 

AFFECTION'S  CHOICE   TREA- 
SURES. 

Ancient  history  records,  that  a  cer- 
tain city  was  besieged,  and  at  length 
obliged  to  surrender.  In  the  city  there 
were  two  brothers,  who  had,  in  some 
way,  obliged  the  conquering  general; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  received 
permission  to  leave  the  city  before  it 
was  set  on  fire,  taking  with  them  as 
much  of  their  property  as  each  could 
canyaboat  bis  penson.    Accordingly, 


the  two  generous  youths  appeared  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  one  of  them  car- 
rying their  father,  and  the  other  their 
mother. 

MATTHEW  HALE'S  ENEMY. 

A  person  who  had  done  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  a  great  injury,  came  afterwards  to 
him  for  his  advice  in  the  settlement  of 
his  estate.  Sir  Matthew  gave  his  advice 
very  frankly  to  him,  but  would  accept 
of  no  fee  for  it.  When  he  was  asked 
how  he  could  use  a  man  so  kindly  who 
had  wronged  him  so  much,  his  answer 
was,  he  thanked  God  he  had  learned  to 
forgive  injuries. 

THE  BEST  PRESENT. 

The  three  sons  of  an  Eastern  lady 
were  invited  to  furnish  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  their  love,  before  she  went  a 
long  journey.  One  brought  a  marble 
tablet,  with  the  inscription  of  her 
name ;  another  presented  her  with  a 
rich  garland  of  fragrant  flowers ;  the 
third  entered  her  presence,  and  thus 
accosted  her :  "  Mother,  I  have  neither 
marble  tablet  nor  fragrant  nosegay,  but 
I  have  a  heart :  here  your  name  is  en* 
graved,  here  your  memory  is  precious, 
and  the  heart  full  of  affection  will 
follow  you  wherever  you  travel,  and 
remain  with  you  wherever  you  repose.** 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was  that  species  of  madness 
which  is  called  lycanthropy.  This 
disorder  operates  so  strongly  on  those 
affected  by  it,  as  to  make  them  fancy 
themselves  wolves,  and  run  howling 
and  tearing  every  thing,  in  extravagant 
imitation  of  those  animals.  What  a 
mercy  it  is  to  have  the  use  of  our 
reason,  how  thankful  ought  we  to 
be  for  it,  and  how  careful  we  ought 
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to  be,  not  to  do  any  tbiag  whicb  may  i  Tor  drink,  which  wu  mmd  brooglit 
ciihtr  provoke  God,  or  may  bave  a  '  him.  At  the  sanie  time,  a  poor  aoldier, 
natiml  tendency  to  put  ua  oat  of  the  j  daagcroosly  wounded,  waa  carried 
poiaewioo  of  our  own  souls.  Neba- '  aloDg,  who  fixed  his  eager  eyes  npon 
chadnezzar's  case  shows  most  strikingly  the  botile  just  as  Sir  Philip  was  liftiag 
I  ittohismoath.    Sir  Philip  immediately 


how  God  resutethe  proud  and  deiigbti 
to   abase    and    put    contempt  npoo 

DODDRIDGE'S  EIOHTEOUSNESS. 
"  Hy  confidence  u  "  said  the  pbcs 
Dr.  Doddridge  shortly  before  bis  death, 
"  not  that  1  have  lired  such  or  inch  a  \ 
life,  or  aemd  God  in  this  or  the  other 
maoner;  I  know  of  no  prayer  1  ev^r 
offered,  no  service  I  e*er  performed,  but 
there  has  been  sneb  a  miiture  of  what . 
was  wrong  in  it,  that  iastead  of  recom-  | 
mending  me  to  the  favor  of  God,  1 
needed  hia  pardon,  through  Christ  for 
the  same.  Yet  I  am  full  of  conGdenct;  i 
and  this  is  my  confidence — there  is  hope  , 
Ht  before  me:  I  have  fled,  I  still  fly, 
for  refnge  to  that  hope." 

LOGIC. 
Logic  is  a  large  drawer,  containing 
■nM  oscfnl  instruments,  and  maby 
uon  that  ue  saperSoona.  But  a  wi^F 
man  will  look  into  it  for  two  purposes, 
to  avail  himself  of  those  inetramenta 
that  are  really  useful,  and  to  admii? 
the  ingenuity  with  which  those  that 
are  not  so,  are  aaaorted  and  arranged. 
— Cttlon't  Laeom . 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 
Thia  eminent  man  waa  governor  of 
Flmhiog  (Netheilands),  and  general  of 
the  hone,  nnder  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Hia  valour  which  waa 
esteemed  great,  and  not  exceeded  by  1 
any  of  hu  ag«,  was  at  least  eqaalled  by 
his  bamanity.  After  he  had  receiTcil 
hia  death  wound,  at  the  battle  o/, 
Zntphen  and  was  overcome  with 
ttiiitfliuB  aiwwrw  blteding,  b»  called  1 


presented  it  to  him,  with  the  lemark, 
"  Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine." 

TEA  DRINKING. 
Before  the  introduction  of  tea  to  thia 
country,  the  ladies  spent  their  afternoons 
over  a  cup  of  good  mulled  wine,  and 
posHbly  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
practice  bed  continued.  Hysterica 
were  then  comparatively  unknown  — 
Dr.  A.  Hunter. 

THE  TROTH  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

There  are  four  grand  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  The  first  is,  the 
miracles  it  records,  a.  The  prophecies 
it  coniaioB.  3.  The  goodness  of  the 
doctrine.  4.  The  moral  character  of 
thepenmao.  The  miracles  flow  from 
IHiine  power,  tITe  prophecies  from 
Divine  understanding,  the  excellence 
of  the  doctrine  from  Divine  goodness, 
and  the  moral  character  of  the  penman 
from  Divine  purity.  Thus  Christianity 
is  built  npon  these  four  immoveable 
pillars,  ibe  power,  the  anderstanding, 
the  goodness,  and  the  purity  of  God. 

IMPERTINENCE. 
If  your  servant  be  impertinent,  it 
may,  for  the  first  time  proceed  from 
ignorance ;  but  if  continued,  you  must 
not  pass  it  over,  unlets  you  mean  him 
to  be  your  master. 

PROVIDENCE. 
The  more  we  explore  the  general  laws 
of  Providence,  the  more  we  find  cause 
for  wonder  and  ssiooishment.  Every- 
thing is  wisely  disposed ;  nothing  is 
fortnitous ;  all  is  order,  regularity,  and 
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The  Spirit  and  Seope  of  JBdwoHoH,  in  pr&mating  the  wM»Umg  of  Sotitig. 
Fh)m  the  Otrman  of  &ie  Rev.  J.  A.  Stapf^  D.D.  Tron^UOed  hy  JRohtri 
Gordon,   pp.  376.     C.  Dolman^  London     1851. 

[ThIbd  Notice.] 

In  continaation  of  our  remarks  on  this  tmly  ori^nal  production  now  before 
us,  and  in  proceeding  to  notice  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  chiefly  to 
'*  Instruction/'  our  readers  will  doubtless  permit  us  to  remind  them,  that 
comprehensive  education  consists  of  both  training  and  instruction.  In  relation 
to  the  right  cultivation  of  the  human  soul,  the  will,  and  the  passions,  moral 
training  alone  can  be  employed;  but  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  tht 
intellectual  faculties,  or  states  of  mind,  both  mental  training  and  inttruction 
are  necessary.  In  the  preceding  pages  of  his  work  the  author  has  treated 
very  fully,  and  with  considerable  ability  on  the  education  both  of  the  feelings 
and  moral  faculties  of  human  nature,  instances  of  which  will  be  found  by 
turning  to  our  former  reviews.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  attention,  in 
this  closing  notice,  mainly  to  an  investigation  of  the  principles  he  lays  dowoi 
and  the  methods  he  advocates  under  the  head  of  "  lostructioo.*'  We  entirely 
concur  with  our  author,  that "  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  education  is^ 
that  the  whole  course  should  tend  towards  enabling  the  young  to  attain  to  the 
end  for  which  God  created  them  :^'  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  affirmed  thai, 
while  without  intellectual  instruction,  religion  and  morality  cannot  be  known, 
yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  true  end  of  all  education  is  to  bring  the  child 
into  that  state  of  thought  and  feeling  which  shall  induce  him  to  surrender  and 
give  his  mind  and  heart  to  God  in  perfect  charity.  From  these  statements 
we  at  once  perceive  that  instruction,  or  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
while  in  itself  very  valuable,  yet  it  is  designed  to  subserve  an  ulterior  and 
more  important  purpose. 

We  gather  chiefly  from  our  author^s  observations  and  comments  the  follow* 
ing  descriptions  of  the  qualities  of  **  instruction."  The  first  quality  he  states 
Is  solidity.  The  teacher  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  superficial 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  or  with  a  mechanical  repetition  of  his  own 
words,  or  of  those  contained  in  class-books.  He  should  not  huddle  over  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  or  pass  by  terms  not  easily  to  be  comprehended  hj 
scholars,  without  explanations.  The  teacher  who  neglects  these  precautions 
will  have  scholars  who  at  best  retain  only  a  few  confused  and  dim  ideas  of  which 
they  are  unable  to  make  any  practical  use.  Instruction  to  be  solid  should 
advance  slowly,  and  this  slow  progress  should  be  interrupted  by  frequent 
repetitions.  In  these  there  is  no  loss  of  time>  and  whoever  thinks  so  is  un- 
worthy to  be  a  teacher. 

Another  quality  of  instruction  is  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  excite 
mental  activity  in  the  scholar.  Whatever  is  intended  to  remain  the  permanent 
property  of  the  mind  must  either  be  re-produced»  afiter  iostruotion,  and  be 
developed  anew  by  the  free  action  of  the  thinker,  or  must  originate  in  the 
mind  itself  as  the  result  of  its  own  training;  for  the  formation  of  all  ideas  it 
tbe  effect  of  the  mind's  action  upon  its  own  acquired  or  intttitive  knowledge. 
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The  author  aflerwarda  expatiates  on  other  qualities  of  instmctlon,  such  as 
that  it  should  he  interesting  and  attractive ;  accommodated  to  the  capacity  and 
character  of  the  scholars;  adapted  to  the  immediate  end  for  which  it  is 
given  I  conveying  clear  ideas,  calculated  to  convince  the  judgment  and  affect 
the  heart,  and  render  the  scholars  proficient  in  the  more  material  acquirements 
for  practical  life. 

In  prasenting  thesa  details  we  have  purposely  passed  over  the  author's 
direetioos  ooaoeming  methods  of  imtrucHon^  because  this  is  a  point  on  which 
meat  teaehtrs  require  fuller  information  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  enter  more 
eopioosi J  into  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
expressing  our  reg^t  that  the  author  has  not  been  more  definite,  systematic, 
and  even  more  copious  in  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  especially 
as  evefry  one  who  has  been  extensively  employed  in  teaching  children  must 
be  fully  aware,  that  the  practical  part  of  education  is  the  most  important  so 
&r  as  the  scholars  are  concerned.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  "  methods 
are  everything  in  education  ("  and,  therefore,  more  precise  rules  and  repre* 
leotations  of  methods  require  to  be  laid  down  than  have  yet  appeared  in  any 
of  our  educational  works.  But,  although  we  are  less  satisfied  with  the  author 
lo  hia  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  than  with  those  parts  which  pre- 
eeda  \U  yet  we  ace  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  his  observations  and 
diracticfns  as  to  methods  of  instruction  are  worthy  of  consideration,  as  will 
appear  horn  the  following  quotation. 
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The  Iruit  which  the  instruction  produces,  particularly  during  the  hour  allotted 
for  elasit  dreads  greatly  upon  the  method,  or  outward /orm,  in  which  it  is  imparted. 
Two  Ibnns  or  methods  may  be  distinguished,  whioh  have  been  denominated  by  some 
tlie  irot^muUcal  and  the  acroamaixeal  form  of  instruction.  The  former  consists  ia  a 
•eries  of  questions  and  answers,  properly  arranged  between  teacher  and  pupil.  It 
has  also  been  called,  although  the  names  are  not  quite  equivalent,  the  catechetical 
form  of  instniction,  or  the  Socratical  system,  and  the  dialogistlcal  method.  The 
SQToaBMtic  form,  on  the  contrary,  is  when  the  Teacher  delivers  his  instruction  in  an 
QBinttmipted  discourse. 

"  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  question,  how  these  methods  should  be 
severally  made  nse  of,  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  will  not  be  superfluous. 

**  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  catechetical  form  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  For,  by  pursuing  a  continued  series  of  questions,  the  Teacher 
abides  his  pupils  to  be  attentive,  aud  to  follow  closely  the  course  of  his  own 
theofhta,  Morever,  he  is  enabled  to  accommodate  his  words  exactly  to  their 
tipaeiticij  to  correoi  more  efiectually  the  errors  and  false  ideas  of  each,  individually, 
and  (o  assist  them  more  or  less,  aecordiug  to  their  respective  wants  and  abilities. 

Ball  in  the  second  place,  it  is  also  beyond  dispute,  that  every  teacher  is  by  no 
weaas  a  Soorates,  and  that  it  requires  greater  ability  and  presence  of  mind  than  are 
to  be  l»uad  among  the  generality  of  Teachers,  to  do  justice  to  this  form  of 
instmction.  And  what  can  be  more  miserable  and  disgusting  than  the  display 
which  a  teaeher  makes  when  he  attempts  what  he  is  not  fit  for,  bungling  through  a 
hea^  of  questions,  and  adding  only  the  oonfusion  of  his  own  ideas  to  the  ignorance 
afaeadj  eziating  ia  the  minds  of  his  pupils  7 

"ThanMthod  of  continual  questioning  is,  morever,  incompatible  with  the  warmth 
end  impreMtTsasaa  of  language  and  of  manner,  so  requiaite  foe  the  aucct&^  qC 
iastmetioD/— /Nutfco/tr//  of  reJi^ouB  instruction.    By  it,  a  oU^^x  caV«OD\»X  mv^ « 
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indeed,  make  his  pupils  a  set  of  impudent  and  loquacious  reasoners,  but  he  will 
leave  their  hearts,  for  the  most  part,  cold  and  indifferent 

'*  Hence,  when  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  seems  most  advisable, 
particularly  in  public  schools,  to  join  the  two  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  interrupt 
more  lengthened  discourses  by  occasional  questions.  The  points,  then,  which  the 
Teacher  should  bear  in  mind,  are  the  following : 

"  To  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  his  pupils  for  the  subject  in  question ;  to 
accommodate  himself  to  their  capacities,  using  clear  language,  and  observing  a 
fatherly  and  affectionate  tone  ;  to  propose  incidentally  some  question  to  one  or 
other  of  them  ;  and  to  rehearse  the  subject,  by  frequent  repetitions  and  examinations, 
in  order  thus  to  oblige  them  to  follow  him  step  by  step  through  his  whol« 
course  of  thought 

"  Among  other  methods  recommended  for  religious  instruction,  whether  in  the 
class-room  or  in  the  church,  the  following  seems  the  most  likely  to  be  beneficiaL 
The  Teacher,  then,  or  the  Catechist,  should,  first  of  all,  trace  out  to  himself,  a 
certain  course  of  ideas,  which  he  considers  suited  to  his  hearers.  Having  this 
course  of  ideas,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  aims,  ever  in  view,  he  should  divide 
his  subject  into  a  few  short  and  simple  questions,  which  he  should,  in  speaking, 
propose,  as  it  were,  to  himself,  and  answer  in  olear  and  distinct  language.  By  this 
means,  he  not  only  keeps  alive  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  furnishes  them  with 
ever  new  and,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  with  ever  interesting  food  for  reflection,  but 
he  also  reaps  great  advantages  for  himself.  He  is  much  less  apt  to  become  confused 
in  his  discourse,  and  he  advances  with  a  much  surer  and  more  rapid  step  to  the  point 
which  he  wishes  to  attain.  For  it  is,  of  course,  understood,  that  he  must  have  some 
fixed  object  in  view  from  the  very  commencement,  leaving  nothing  to  the  chance  of 
inspiration  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  but  meditating  deeply  upon  his  subject,  and 
arranging  it  in  his  own  mind,  before  he  ventures  to  address  his  young  hearers. 

"  In  giving  religious  instruction,  it  is  particularly  requisite  that  he  should 
continually  draw  their  attention  to  the  authentic  history  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  which  is  contained  in  Holy  Writ.  His  instruction  should  not  consist 
in  argumentation  and  in  reasoningt  but  in  the  simple  and  impressive  narration  of  all 
that  God  has  instituted,  commanded,  taught,  or  promised,  with  reference  to  [man's 
salvation.  Such  was  the  course  pursued  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  by  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church ;  such  was  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Teacher  par-excellence — by  Jesus  Christ  Such,  too,  is  the  course,  such  the 
method  of  instruction,  which  belongs  essentially  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  a 
positive  religion,  revealed  by  God  to  man.  This  metliod  is,  morever,  the  one  best 
suited  for  the  young  and  uneducated. 

"  By  pursuing  the  same  method,  the  Teacher  or  Catechist  is  almost  exclusively 
the  sole  speaker.  He  proposes  the  questions  not  to  the  children,  but  to  himself. 
He  then  explains  the  meaning  and  real  bearing  of  each  qnestion,  and  answers  it 
himselfl  Finally,  he  brings  forward  the  objections  and  doubts  which  he  thinks 
requisite,  and  answers  these  in  like  manner  himself.  He  thus  analyzes  the  question 
till  such  time  as  he  has  fully  explained  iu  contents.  For  if  he  knows  the  children 
to  whom  he  speaks,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  instruction  which  they  have 
previously  received,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  they  possess. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  during  the  class  hours  alone  that  the  Educator  should  urge 
his  pupils  to  mental  activity,  and  to  self-thought.  His  aim  should  be  to  furnish 
them  with  ample  food  for  useful  thoughts  at  all  other  times,  as  well  as  during  that 
which  is  expressly  alloted  for  class.  For  this  purpose,  the  following  exercises  are 
pecuJuwljr  adapted  for  keeping  their  young  minds  in  a  state  of  healthy  action. 
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"The  fir«t  is  the  ipeeially  preparing,  previously  to  the  hour  of  class,  each  subject, 
or  each  part  of  a  subject,  which  is  to  be  next  treated.  This  not  only  throws  more 
light  upon  the  instruction  which  the  Teacher  subsequently  gives,  but  it  likewise 
serret  to  fix  the  attention,  and  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 

•*  In  the  second  place,  frequent  repetitions  constitute,  most  undoubtedly,  an 
excellent  means  of  rendering  fresh  impressions  deeper  and  more  permanent.  It 
would  be  atill  better  were  the  pupils  to  commit  to  paper  the  most  striking  and 
impoitant  points. 

In  the  third  place,  the  practical  application  should  be  made  of  what  has  been 
proposed  to  them  for  study,  that  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  being  pointed  out ; 
and  when  it  is  a  question  of  mechanical  works  and  operations,  repeated  trials,  and 
eontinoal  exercise,  should  be  added." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  instraction  of  children  be  skilfully 
eondacted,  according  to  the  preceding  methods,  it  woald  encourage  consider- 
able mental  actiTity  in  the  scholars ;  but  we  are  oonstnuned  to  repeat  that 
there  is  still  a  want  of  something  more  definite,  explicit,  and  systematic,  as  a 
permanent  guide  to  the  teachers  in  their  advances  towards  the  most  efficacious 
methods  of  instruction. 

Whatever  may  remain  to  be  desired  as  to  a  sufficient  representation  of 
methods  of  instruction,  those  teachers  who  possess  the  true  spirit  of  their 
office  will  not  unfirequently  find  that  the  promptings  of  their  own  hearts  and 
minds  will  produce  a  variety  of  apt  appliances  of  thought,  manner,  voicCi 
and  gestare,  which  fail  not  to  arouse  and  sustain  attention,  to  quicken  thought, 
to  gfuide  the  judgment,  affect  the  passions,  and  impress  the  hearts  of  their 
pupils.  And  those  teachers  will  feel  most  of  the  prompting^  of  thb  spirit  who 
are  most  in  love  with  their  work,  and  who  on  all  occasions  act  from  the  im- 
pulses of  a  deep  consciousness  that  the  great  end  of  education  is  to  insure 
man's  happiness  for  time  and  eternity,  according  to  the  will  of  God  as  revealed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This,  however,  it  cannot  do  without  religion.  For 
without  religion  there  is  no  true  love  of  God,  or  of  self,  or  of  our  neighbour; 
and  iritbout  this  love  no  real  happiness  is  attainable,  even  on  earth,  either  by 
individoals  in  particular,  or  by  society  in  general;  nor  can  the  Almighty 
receive  that  homage  and  service  from  man  which  he  righteously  demands, 
and  which  are  justly  his  due. 

Beligion,  then,  should  be  the  root  of  all  education ;  it  should  impart  power, 
worth,  and  duration  to  our  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  and  these  should  merit 
respect  and  imitation  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  be  permanently 
consecrated  to  the  glory  of  our  Bedeemer,  <'  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself 

fOTttS," 


T%9  InJoMt  Clois  in  the  Sunday  School     A  Prize  E$9ay,  by  Charlet  Reed, 
pp.  136.    Sunday  School  Union,  London^  1851. 

Most  assuredly  we  may  congratulate  the  friends  and  teachers  of  Sunday 
schools  on  the  very  advantageous  circumstance,  that  the  first  separate  work  on 
mfant  claases  in  Sunday  schools  should  have  emanated  from  a  clear,  expres- 
sive, and  vigorous  writer,  who  well  understands  the  theory  of  this  department 
ofivligioiu  education^  and  has  been  accustomed  to  its  practice  opex^^Qi^'v^ 
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their  various  details.  We  have  pemaed  this  work  with  no  ordinary  interest 
and  gratification ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  soon  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  stimulate  them  to  complete  their  esta- 
blishments by  the  addition  of  an  infant  class ;  and  also  that  where  they  now 
exist  their  teachers  will  carefully  study  this  small  volume,  and  from  the  in- 
formation it  supplies,  and  the  suggestions  it  affords,  be  constrained  to  make 
every  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  appliances  and  management  of  their 
respective  classes.  As  our  space  will  not  admit  of  an  extended  notice  of 
the  work  in  our  present  number,  we  hope  to  give  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  its  contents,  and  of  ita  merits  in  oar  next  publication. 


The  Buiiles  ^f  iht  BihU.     By  •  CUrgymtm'9  Ikmghttr.    ff.  315.    HmmiUtms 
Adam,  and  Co.,  LomIob,  18o2. 

Wrobtbr  expects  that  by  placing  this  book  in  the  hands  of  yoimg  persons 
they  will  read  it  and  become  excited  by  stirring  accounts  of  stratagems  of  war, 
and  military  exploits,  will  certainly  be  mistaken.  The  battles  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  are  described  not  very  forcibly,  but  are  employed  as  the  means  of 
attracting  youthful  attention  to  Scriptural  truth.  The  colloquies  between  a 
deeply  pious  and  sagacious  grandfather  and  his  grand-children,  are  set  forth  in 
a  most  agreeable  and  instructive  manner ;  and  the  whole  work  is  written  with 
considerable  ability,  and  in  a  style  which  proves  that  the  author  well  under- 
stands how  to  adapt  her  narrations  and  sentiments  to  tbc  capacities  and 
spirits  of  youth. 


Two  Stories  for  my  Young  Friends — The  Erickion'e,  The  Clever  Boy ;  or 
Consider  Another.  By  Miss  Francis  Brown,  pp,  144.  Paiim  and 
Ritchie,  Edinburgh.     1852. 

This  work  diff«»rs  from  most  of  the  publications  for  the  yoong,  as  it  trana- 
ports  the  reader  to  the  regions  of  Norway,  and  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Erickson's  gives  some  account  of  the  privations  which  a  family  had  to  endure 
in  the  course  of  one  of  those  severe  winters  that  are  very  common  in  a  eountry 
iituated  in  a  high  northern  latitude.  The  tale  is  romantic,  but  well  told,  and 
admirably  connected  with  pious  reflections.  The  second  story  is  designed  to 
illnstrate  the  folly  of  self-conceit  in  a  ridculons  display  of  knowledge,  which, 
when  indulged,  not  unfreqnently  leads  spirited  youths  into  a  snare,  and  ez« 
poses  them  to  suff'ering  which  might  otherwise  be  avoided.  We  consider  that 
these  stories  may  be  read  by  young  persons  with  good  effect. 


Bible  Fruit  for  Little  Children,  gathered  by  the  JRev.  E.  Marmering.     pp. 
164.    John  Snow^  London.     1852. 

The  cleverness  with  which  the  contents  of  this  work  are  contrived,  put 

together,  and  exhibited,  proves  that  its  estimable  author  has  taken   much 

pains  in  carefully  collecting  some  choice  mental  and  moral  fruit,  as  a  treat  to 

ite  j^-otttbful  imagiDMtion  ftnd  to  fheir  \mrVn  c<mtent|  wUch  will  ensure  ita 
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£i?<mrable  reception  ;  and  we,  therefore,  sincerely  wish  it  an  extensive  circa* 
lAtioo.  Besides  the  suitableness  of  this  little  work  for  the  perusal  of  children^  we 
conaider  that  teachers  might  derive  much  benefit  from  its  use  as  an  aid  to  the 
right  choice  of  language  in  their  address  to  their  scholars. 


Tke  Bdigian  of  Mankind,  ChrUtianity  adopted  to  Man  in  all  the  aspects  of 
his  Being.  By  James  Spence,  M.A.  pp.  271.  John  SnoWy  London.  1852. 
A  most  momentous  question.  The  youthful  population  groatly  need  such 
works  as  the  one  before  us  in  the  present  age  ;  and  we  regard  this  production 
as  displaying  that  the  author  is  possessed  of  an  order  of  intelligence,  ar- 
gumentation, and  conclusiveness,  that  are  highly  calculated  to  convey  most 
irresistible  convictions  and  impressions  to  the  thoughtful  mind.  The  sceptio 
is  here  handled  with  propriety,  the  enquiring  spirit  meets  clear  directions,  and 
the  real  Christian  finds  rich  consolation  in  the  established  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  The  intelligent  author  has  most  assuredly  proved  his  case,  that 
'^  Christiaoity  is  adapted  to  Man  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  Being/' 


Two  siories  for  my  Young  Friends ;  The  Ericksons,  The  Clever  Boy ;  or 
consider  another.  By  Miss  Frances  Brown,  pp.  144.  Paton  and  Ritchie f 
Edinburgh,  1852. 

lliese  stories,  although  unconnected  with  religious  improvement,  are  well 
told,  and  may  become  the  means  of  exciting  young  persons  to  virtuous  actions 
and  of  warning  them  against  some  of  the  glaring  faults  to  which,  through 
inconsideratioo,  vanity,  and  inexperience,  youth  are  not  un frequently  ren« 
dered  liable.    The  book  is  neatly  got  up,  and  very  prettily  bound. 

Boys  of  the  Bible,  Parts  1  and  3.  Simpkin  Sf  Co.  London ;  Winks,  Leicester. 
We  have  had  the  **  Bards  of  the  Bible  '*  well  pourtrayed  by  a  graphic  pen  ; 
then  why  should  not  the  '*Boys  of  the  Bible"  be  illustrated  in  an  equal 
degree  ?  The  author  of  the  interesting  series  of  publications  before  us,  is 
evidently  no  unpractised  hand  in  this  peculiar  department  of  literature.  The 
two  parts  of  this  monthly  serial,  are  designed  to  delineate  the  leudifig  moral 
featares  of  the  »*  Twin  Brothers,"  the  sons  of  the  progenitors  of  the  human 
race ;  and  the  "  Boy  of  Promise,"  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Each 
nnmber  is  embellished  with  an  appropriate  etching.  AVe  wish  this  under- 
taking every  possible  success,  and  shall  watch  its  progress  with  interest. 


BaUy  Bible  Illustrations.  By  John  Kitio,  D,D.  Evening  Series.  Job  and 
the  Prophetical  Books,  pp.  487.  Oliphant,  Edinburgh:  Jlamilton, 
London,  1852. 

This  able  continuation  of  Dr.  Kitto*8  exceedingly  acceptable  quaternion  of 
volumes,  (designed  as  an  evening  series  corresponding  in  style  and  matter  with 
the  morning  course  already  noticed),  will  contain  original  readings,  for  a  year, 
upon  subjects  selected  from  sacred  history,  biography,  geography,  antiquities 
and  theology,  designed  chiefly  for  the  domestic  circle.  We  congratulate  the 
learned  and  industrious  author  on  the  great  success  which  continues  to  crown 
hU  well-directed  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Biblical  literature. 


u« 


IirTILLlQBNOI. 


Intrlligntrr. 


A  HOLIDAY  FESTIVAL. 

A  holiday  treat  of  a  somewhat  novel 
oWtcter  wai  provided  a  few  evenings  ago 
for  the  children  in  the  Sunday  and  day 
•ehools  in  connexion  with  the   Rev.  Mr. 
BIrch*t  chapel,  Finchley  Common,  Mid- 
dlMex.    After  erjoying  an  exhibition  of 
the  magio  lantern,  dissolving  views,  &c., 
and  doing  ample  Justice  to  the  caka  pro- 
Tided,   the  children    were  informed  that 
mMhir  treat  was  in  store  for  them,  kindly 
provided  by  two  of  their  teachers.    They 
were  then  marshalled  down  sUirs,  singing  a 
simple  infanl  school  melody,  and  ushered  in- 
to the  lower  school-room,  where  they  beheld 
•  magnificent  CJtriitmai  tree,  illuminated 
with  an  immense  number  of  wax  candles, 
and  every  branch  completely  loaded  with 
fhxit  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  unnatural 
character.    It  is  impossible  to   describe 
the  astonishment  and  bewilderment  of  the 
children  as  this  really  splendid  specUole 
burst  upon  their  view.     They  quite  forgot 


parent  slates,  tops,  balls,  marbles,  horni, 
pistols,  trumpets,  whistles,  picture  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  mugs,  book-marks,  &o.  &c. 
Owing  to  the  confusion  conseqnint  upon 
so  large  a  number  of  children  being  in  a 
state  of  very  natural  and  justifiable  excite- 
ment, there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  proper  recipients  of  the  presents,  but 
they  were  at  length  all  distributed,  and  the 
tree  denuded  of  its  attractive  fruit.  The 
children  then  again  shouted  their  thanks 
in  three  tremendous  cheers  and  separated, 
highly  delighted  with  the  happy  evening 
they  had  spent,  and  returned  to  their 
homes  to  talk  and  dream  of  presents  and 
lighted  candles  growing  upon  fir  trees. 

When  lighted  up  the  tree  had  certainly 
a  most  brilliant  and  imposing  effect ;  and 
though  upwards  of  ninefnt  in  height,  and 
of  proportionate  circumference,  was  none 
too  large  to  support  the  weight  of  multi- 
farious objects  crowded  upon  it.  The 
treat  had  been  about  ten  days  in  prepa- 
ration, and  was  kept  a  close  secret  from 
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their  singing,  and  paused  for  a  moment  at   ^j^^  children.    The  two  young  ladies  who 


the  entrance  of  the  room,  mouth  and  eyes 
wide  open.  "When  their  wonder  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  and  they  had 
taken  off  the  edge  of  their  curiosity  with 
one  good  stare,  they  were  arranged  around 
the  tree  in  close  circles,  while  their  parents 
and  teachers  occupied  every  other  avail- 
able nook  and  corner  of  the  room.  The 
poor  children  were  quite  unable  to  contain 
themselves,  but  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  several  rounds  of  genuine  heartfelt  ap- 
plause, and  three  unmistakable  cheers. 
Order  and  silence  being  again  restored, 
they  were  told  that  a  present  for  every  hoy 
and  girl  in  the  schooh  was  suspended  to  the 
tree.  Then  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
mettced,  five  or  six  of  the  teachers  taking 
down  and  handing  the  gi(\s  to  the  chil- 
dren whose  names  were  attached  to  them. 
These  consisted  of  books,  bon-bons,  purses, 
pin-cushions,  needle-books,  dressed  dolls  of 
all  sorts^  from  the  Highland-lad  and  the 
jMok'Ut  to  the  *' Bloomer  "  variety,  trans- 


80   kindly  provided  it,  and  took  all  the 
responsibility  upon  themselves,  were  as- 
sisted in  their  really  laborious  undertaking 
by  two  or  three  of  the  other  lady-teachers. 
Several  of  the  presents,  such  as  the  book- 
marks, purses,  pincushions,  &c.,  were  made 
by  them  i    and  this,  in  addition  to  attach- 
ing the  name  to  every  article,  and  ar- 
ranging them  and  the  candles  upon  the 
tree,  gave  them  ten  days*  good  hard  work. 
But  though  the    trouble  and   anxiety 
were  considerable,  they  must  have  been 
amply  repaid  by  the  pleasure  their  exertions 
afforded  to  the  happy  throng  of  dear  chil- 
dren   as  they  surrounded   the   tree,  and 
received  with  beaming  smiles  and  joyous 
faces  the  gifts  provided  for  them.    Many 
hearts  beat  quick  with  joy  and  gratitude 
that  evening,  and  the  occasion  will  long 
be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  children, 
parents,  and  teachers. 


INTELLIQENCl. 


Ida 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Havlkt.— Od  Tuesday  evening,  Feb. 
lOthf  the  teachers  of  the  Tabernacle  Sun- 
day Mbool,  Hanley,  held  their  quarterly 
tea  mtetiBg,  whieh  was  well  attended. 
After  t«a  the  business  of  the  sehool  was 
tnasaeted,  Mr.  James  Dimmook,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Boys'  School,  in  the  chair. 
Spetehet  wtrs  delivered  on  rarious  sub- 
jeets,  by  Messrs.  Difrgory,  James,  Gill- 
nao,  Heath,  Bloor/and  Stonier.  This  wasa 
dalifhtftil  meeting,  woald  that  such  meet- 
ings were  oftener  held,  they  would  serve 
aa   eneonragtments   to  teachers  in  their 

worka  of  fidth  and  labors  of  lore. 

S.  E, 


MANCHESTER 

School  for  Childees  of  all  Deng- 
mnATiONa. — On  Monday  evening,  Feb. 
(Hh,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subsoribers 
and  officers  of  the  above  institution,  was 
held  in  Lerer'$tTe$l  Sunday  school,  Man- 
chester: the  Rev.  Joseph  Holgatc,  Wes- 
leyan  minister,  in  the  chair.  From  the 
report  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ward,  the  senior  secretary,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  children  on  the  books  was 
857  i  cofidoctors  8 ;  teachers  82* 


YORKSHIRE. 

TcsTlicoviAL.  -*•  A  very  Interssting 
social  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Independent  Sunday  School  Masborougb, 
[ftoUicrham]  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Jaouaiy  26tb.  at  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Cowen,  who  is  about  to  remove  to  Atter* 
diffi^  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
Time  Pitca  and  Pencil  Case,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  their  personal  regard  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  services. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Raleigh  took  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Neatby,  the  senior  teacher, 
after  alluding  to  the  personal  character  of 
Mr,  Cowen,  and  giving  a  short  history  of 
tht  sehool,  during  his  connection  with  it, 
addressed  him  as  follows  f 

*'  And  now»  my  dear  sir,  allow  me  in  the 
unt  of  BBJ  brother  and  fister  teaeheri,  to 


ask  yon  to  accept  this  token  of  their  re. 
spect  and  estrem.  And  let  me  assure  you, 
that  these  feelings  are  not  confined  to  the 
present  occasion— they  have  always  been 
cherished  amongst  us. 

"I  have  mixed  with  the  teachers  ht 
many  years,  and  have  never  known  any* 
thing  but  respect  entertained  by  them 
towards  you ;  our  prayer  for  you  is,  that 
the  Ood  of  Jacob  may  aeeompany 
you  with  his  blessing ;  that  he  may  ever 
be  with  you  and  your  family  ;  that  youf 
life  may  be  long  spared,  and  that  you  nuy 
still  labor  successfully  and  usefully  in  his 
cause  wherever  your  lot  may  be  east. 
May  this  token  from  us  be  acceptable  to 
you,  and  may  it  become  an  heir  loom  to 
your  family,  and  when  they  see  it,  stimn* 
lated  by  your  example,  may  they  devote 
themselves  with  their  whole  energies  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  be  witnesses  for  him^ 
and  advocates  of  Sunday  schools  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  And  when  our  heavenly 
father  calls  you  away,  may  you  enter  into 
that  joy  and  blessedness  which  await  his 
faithful  servants.'* 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
Time  Piece  :— 

'*  Presented  to  Mr.  Tuomas  Cowbii, 
by  the  teachers  of  Masborough  Indepen- 
dent Sunday  School,  as  a  token  of  their 
respect  and  esteem  for  him  at  the  dose  of 
thirty  years'  services  in  the  above  school." 

Mr.  Cowen  having  returned  thankif 
several  interesting  addresses  were  given  by 
the  chairman,  Messrs.  Barber,  Fowler 
Epworth,  Parkin,  Brameld,  Bell,  Turner^ 
Knowles,  Svrann  and  Hardy,  teachers  in 
the  school,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


CHELTENHAM. 

Excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  In 
writing  to  you,  but  as  I  know  you  are  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  cause  of  Sunday 
schools,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that 
the  following  brief  account  will  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting  to  some  of  you^ 
numerous  readers. 

The  children  of  Bethel  Baptist  Chapel 
Sunday  Sehool,  as%eni\A«4  otv  \>Qft!ii^vs% 
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INTXLUQBNCX. 


February  3rd,  it  being  the  day  appointed 
for  thn  annual  treat  Several  of  the  chil- 
dren repeated  portions  of  Scripture  and 
bymns  to  Mr.  Downinp^,  whose  advocacy 
for  youthful  teacliing,  especially  in  Sunday 
schools,  is  well  known  in  Cheltenham  ;  he 
then  very  suitably  addressed  them ;  after 
which  they  partook  of  their  tea,  with 
which  they  seemed  highly  pleased.  We 
have  in  our  school,  scholars  95,  teachers 
12;  average  attendance  of  scholars  75 
to  80. 

At  the  close  of  the  juvenile  service,  the 
teachers  held  a  meeting,  when  22  teachers 
and  friends  sat  down  to  tea.  Mr.  Cowley 
(Bnperintendent)  being  proposed  as  chair- 
man, opened  the  meeting  with  singing  and 
prayer  ;  he  shewed  the  importance  of  the 
Bible  as  our  guide,  ond  without  which  we 
have  no  ground  for  spiritual  instruction. 
Mr.  J.  Freeman,  Baptist  minister,  near 
Birmingham,  gave  an  encouraging  and 
most  warm-hearted  address,  illustrating  by 
a  very  remarkable  incident  which  occurred 
■ome  time  since,  and  also  by  his  own  ex- 
perience in  ycuthtul  days,  the  familiar 
proverb  of  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  aAer  many 
days." 

Messrs.  Sharland,  Downing  and  French 
then  very  kindly  and  suitably  addressed  the 
meeting,  which,  although  it  lasted  from 
half  past  five  till  ten  o'clock,  not  the  least 
degree  of  weariness  appeared  to  be  felt. 

D.  B. 


WINDSOR. 


THE     BAPTIST     SUNDAY     SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  more 
than  an  average  increase  of  teachers,  who, 
with  those  previously  engaged,  have  been 
actively  employed  in  pointing  the  children 
to  **  The  Lamb  of  God  which  takcth  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.'*  The  present  state 
of  the  schools  is  of  an  encouraging  nature ; 
the  number  of  girls  in  attendance  is 
especially  interesting,  and  the  behaviour 
and  general  conduct  of  some,  is  such  as  to 
give  us  reason  to  hope  well  of  them. 
A  Bible  class  for  girh  has  lately  been 


commenced,  held  on  Monday  evenings; 
conducted  by  our  esteemed  pastor,  (the 
Rev.  S.  Lillycrop)  with  a  good  attendance, 
and  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Most  of 
those  then  present  stop  to  the  prayer- 
meeting  which  immediately  follows. 

The  Sunday  evening  prajer-meetings 
have  been  continued,  and  the  burden  of 
our  prayers  has  been  for  the  conversion  of 
the  dear  children  committed  to  our  care. 
Oh  that  the  Lord  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  send  down  kind  answers  of 
peace ! 

During  the  year  the  following  books 
have  been  distributed  through  the  medium 
of  the  schools,  12  Bibles,  8  Testaments, 
29  Sunday  Scholars'  Companions,  5  se- 
lections, Watts,  and  several  smaller  works. 

The  numbers  on  the  books  are,  at 
Victoria  Street,  teachers,  male,  6 ;  females, 
6.  Children,  boys,  35;  girls,  66,  At 
Spital  (Branch  School,)  teachers,  male,  4  ; 
female,  5  ;  Children,  boys,  33 ;  girls  36. 
Total,  21  teachers,  170  children.  Two 
teachers  have  just  united  themselves  to  the 
church,  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  others  will  follow  in  their 
steps. 

These  schools  have  now  been  established 
twelve  years ;  yet,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  but  few  have  been  brought  to 
God  by  the  efibrts  which  have  been'put 
forth  ;  this  one  melancholy  fact  we  should 
do  well  deeply  to  ponder.  Let  it  lead  us 
faithfully  to  examine  ourselves  as  to  the 
motives  by  which  we  have  been  actuated ; 
let  us  seriously  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
"Have  I  faithfully  discharged  my  duly!" 
Let  it  bring  us  to  a  throne  of  grace  more 
frequently,  and  with  more  fervency,  for  this 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  grand  object  to 
be  kept  in  view. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCUOOL  AT  ST.  MARY 
CRAY,  KENT. 

Mr.  Editor.—- Onperuiingtheaccount 
given  of  the  St.  Mary  Cray  Sunday  School, 
(p.  85,)  I  find  there  are  some  necessary 
facts,  which  form  an  important  link  in 
its  history,  that  have  not  been  supplied 
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70U ;  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you.  I  think  you  will  the  mere 
readily  receive  them  when  you  discover 
how  closely  these  facts  are  allied  to  its 
present  position,  and  likewise  account  for 
the  apparent  non-existence  of  that  school, 
mentioned  by  you  as  being  the  case  in  the 
early  part  of  1847.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
that  you  should  give  insertion  to  these 
facta,  as  I  feel  my  honor  and  integrity  are 
closely  connected  therewith,  having  been 
at  that  time  the  superintendent,  although 
no  mention  is  made  either  of  my  name  or 
my  labors. 

The  facts  are  briefly  these;  I  was,  by 
&e  providence  of  Ood,  in  1843,  located  at 
St  Mary  Cray,  at  which  time  the  Sunday 
ichool  was  in  a  very  low  state,  there  being 
no  more  than  12  or  15  children  and  one  or 
two  teachers.     Mr.  John  Bateman,  of  that 
village,  who  was  a  warm  advocate  of  Sun- 
day  schools,   knowing  me  to  be  an  old 
Sunday    school   teacher,  called  upon  me, 
and  asked  me  to  unite  with  him  in  an  en- 
deavor to  restore  the  Sunday  school  which 
bad  fallen  into  a  very  low  state,  consequent 
upon  Mr.  Joynson  not  being  able  to  give 
bis  attention  to  it;    he  residing  at   this 
time  three  miles  distant  from  the  village. 
I  readily  responded  to  this   call  of  Mr. 
Bateman's.    Having  been  myself  converted 
throaglf  the   instrumentality    of   Sunday 
schools  I  felt  a  great  interest  in  them.     In 
a  short  time  we  were  reaping  the  fruit  of 
our  labors,  by  seeing  gathered  on   each 
laccessive  Sabbath  more  than  100  child- 
ren and  8  or  10  teachers.     I  shortly  after- 
wards   was  the    means   of  instituting    a 
clothing    fund    in    connection    with    the 
ichool,  which  greatly  increased   the   at- 
tendance, and  to  which  Mr.  Joynson  most 
kindly  and  liberally  contributed.     I  be- 
came the  manager  of  this  school  in  conse- 
quence   of   Mr.    Bateman's    health     not 
permitting  him  to  attend  so  regularly  as 
be  desired.    I  continued  the  superintending 
of  the  school,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
130  children  and  12  or  14  teachers,  every- 
thing proceeding  most  satisfactorily  until, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  I  was  removed 
to  AU  a  aitoation  ftt  Lewet,  Dear  Brighton , 


and  then  happened  those  circumstances 
which  brought  the  school  to  its  present 
position.  It  appears  that  after  I  had  been 
removed  from  the  village,  there  was  no  one 
that  would  undertake  the  management  of 
the  school,  and  strange  to  say,  that  those 
who  had  formerly  mot  with  me  as  teachers 
had  failed  to  collect  them  together  on  tho 
Sabbath.  This  will  account  for  there  not 
being  any  report  when  the  annual  meeting 
took  place  at  Foots  Cray,  Good  Friday, 
1847.  Mr.  Joynson  was  about  taking  up 
his  residence  in  the  village,  and  when  he 
did  so,  observing  how  the  once  flourishing 
school  had  become  scattered,  and  knowing 
well  the  reason,  he  determinedjto  revive  the 
expiring  cause,  which  led  him  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Featherstone,  a 
man  thoroughly  adapted  to  carry  out  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  Mr.  Joynson. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored,  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  to  supply  you  with  a  few  important 
circumstances  that  will  fill  up  a  tuide  gap 
in  your  account  of  St.  Mary  Cray  Sunday 
School,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Teachers*  Magazine.  I 
have  not  done  this  merely  by  way  of  com- 
mendation to  myself,  but  because  I  think 
justice  would  not  be  accorded  to  all  the 
dealings  of  God,  with  regard  to  the  Sunday 
school  in  that  village,  unless  these  facts 
were  made  known. 

I  am,  &c,, 

John  H.  HiscocK* 
Toivn  Mailing,  Kent, 


LONDON    MODERN    SHOEBLACKS. 

One  of  the  features  of  ancient  London 
revived  for  the  Great  Exhibition  was  the 
company  of  shoeblacks.  The  revival  was 
an  experiment  connected  with  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  our  day — the  disposal  of 
the  abandoned  children  of  wretchedneps 
and  crime  who  infest  our  streets.  The 
l^oor  boys  were  of  various  sorts.  Many 
were  orphans —some  were  sailor-boys — not 
a  few  had  been  starving  in  the  streets  for 
years—almost  all  were  homeless,  ragged, 
ignorant,  dirty  little  wretches  for  whom  no 
one  seemed  to  catc,    TViei '^w^^Va^tvi!^^ 
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exact  tamples  of  that  large  class  of  young 
castaways  from  which  the  criminal  popula- 
tion is  continually  recruited  in  strength, 
and  for  which  the  Ragged  school  was  es- 
pecially designed.    To  deal  with  the  case 
of  these  youngsters  has  ever  been  a  serious 
difficulty.    The  usual  doors  of  labor  ap« 
peared  closed  against  them.    If  the  humane 
set  them  to  chop  wood  or  break  stones,  it 
was  objected  to  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  free  labor.    Happily,  the  shoe- 
black was  a  defunct  personage  in  London 
streets-— and,  with  the  exception  of  a  colony 
of  French  boys  who  established  themselves 
in  the  park,   but  were  removed  by  the 
police  for  bad  conduct,  no  one  could  com* 
plain  of  the  new  aspirants  for  public  favor 
trenching  on  ground   already    occupied. 
At  first  the  boys  had  much  to  contend 
against    They  were  new  to  the  work,  and 
felt  awkward  in  their  fine  clothes.     Idle 
boys  mocked  at  them,  pulled  their  aprons, 
and    put    dirt   into    their    pots.     Portly 
gentlemen  posed  them  with  strange  ques- 
tions.      Elderly   ladies  told  them   they 
would    all    come    to    be  Lord  Mayors. 
Costermongers  called  them  young  cardinals 
and  red  republicans,  in  allusion  to  their 
tod  jackets.       Foreigners  offered    them 
curious  coins  for   change.     Old  soldiers 
with  only  one  leg  insisted  on  paying  half 
price  ;  and  sometimes  shabby  people  would 
say,  off-hand,  that  they  would  pay  next 
time.     Still  the  boys  stood  their  ground, 
and  held  manful  possession  of  the  points 
^hich  they  had  seized  at  first.     A  few  of 
them,  it  is  true,  fell  into  temptation,  like 
other  mortals,  owing  to  success.  Kossuth's 
visit  to  Guildhall  was  a  sort  of  Capua  to 
some.     That  day  people  trod  unanimously 
on  each  other's  toes,  and  the  industrial 
little  colony  earned  a  large  sum  of  money. 
A  few  of  the  urchins  could  not  bear  up 
calmly  against  this  flood- tide  of  prosperity  j 
they  feasted  on  magnificent  pies;    they 
steamed  to  Greenwich  and  gorged  them- 
lelves  with  whitebait  j  they  [made  them- 
aelees  ill  with  cheap  cigars  ;  they  shook 
themselves    with    rides    on    Hampstead 
dfiD^ieya,    But  these  offenders  were  ex- 


charged  for  bad  conduct  Nearly  all  the 
boys  saved  money,  which  was  kept  for 
them  in  a  little  bank  established  by  the 
Committee.  One  had  £7.  put  by— several 
had  £5.  each.  Many  a  widowed  mother 
was  supported  by  her  son's  blacluDg-bnish. 
Seven  of  the  lads  spent  their  savings  on  an 
outfit  for  Australia,  and  are  now  in  that 
colony;  fourteen  others  obtained  situations 
in  families.  One  has  bound  himself  ap* 
prentice  to  the  Waterman's  Company; 
another  relieved  his  parents  from  a  distress 
for  rent ;  and  a  father  was  enabled  by  the 
same  means  to  come  up  to  London  and 
see  the  boy  from  whom  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  years !  Such  is  the  result  of  this 
little  experiment  as  told  by  one  of  the 
Committee.  Who  will  not  wish  the 
further  trial  good  speed  t^^Ath§naum, 


UPPINGHAM,    RUTLAND. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  9tli  February, 
a  very  interesting  tea-meeting,  consisting 
of  the  present  and  several  of  the  former 
teachers  of  the  Independent  Sunday  school 
at  Uppingham,  was  held  in  the  vestry,   on 
which  occasion  a  splendidly-bound  copy  of 
Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible  (purchased 
by  the  pastor  and  the  present  teachers  ex- 
clusively) was  presented,  on  his  {pmoval 
to  Leicester,  to  Mr.  Edward  Kemp,  who, 
for  nparly  twenty  years,  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  school,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  filled  the  office  of  superintendent 
in  the  most  urbane  and  efficient  manner. 


school  teaohers  was  called  a  fortnight  ago, 
^epii'aaa  to  tb9  rale,  and  they  were  dU- 1  at  the  Ontolia,  to  toutider  the  necessity 


FRANCE. 

Letter  prou  a  Wesletan  CatechiiT 

IN  Paris. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  have  the  great- 
pleasure  of  begining  this  letter  by  saying 
that  decisive  steps  have  at  last  been  taken 
to  form  a  Sunday  aohool  Society,  the  aim 
of  which  will  be  to  promote  the  spread  of 
evangelical  truth  by  means  of  Sunday 
schools.    A  meeting  of  the  Paris  Sunday 
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of  litfing  fiioh  A  lo^ieijr.  It  was  not  very  |  it  is  to  read  the  Bible  and  praj  together, 
mmieroualy  attended,  but  had  nevertheless  '■  and  to  find  out  the  means  of  doing  good 
fepresentatiTei  Of  the  Reformed,  Lutheran,  |  to  young  men  around  them.  May  God 
Dlasentuig,  and  Wesleyan  Churches.    The  help  them  ! 


niieft  of  the   society  were   provisionally 


The  formation  of  these  two  associations 


agreed  to,  and  a  second  meeting  will  be ;  or  societies  is  certainly  very  encouraging, 
held  next  week,  when  it  is  expected  that  and  shows  that  the  religious  welfare  of 


nearly  all  the  teachers  in  Paris  will  be 
pteaent,  to  the  number  of  about  30, 
itielodiag  aiz  or  eight  ministers.  A 
eommittee  will  then  he  formed,  of  six 
nemfaert,  belonging  to  the  various  Chris- 
tbn  denominations.  This  committee  will 
piroibably  begin  by  publishing  a  map  of 
the  Holy  Land,  some  reward  tickets  of 
Tarioas  sorts,  and  a  teacher's  manual, 
irhicb  will  be  translated  from  the  English. 
It  will  also  make  a  list  of  reward  books 


young  people  is  exciting  a  Jivelier  interest 
than  ever  amongst  the  Protestants  in 
France.  This  is  also  shown  by  the 
success  of  the  '*Magasin  des  Ecoles  du 
Dimanche,"  which  has  been  far  greater 
than  was  expected.  When  it  was  started  a 
year  sgo,  the  ministers  in  Paris  who  were 
consulted  on  the  subject  all  declared  that 
the  aim  of  such  a  periodical  was  excellent, 
but  tliat  it  would  not  be  supported.  The 
printer    spoke    of   250    as    the    highest 


already  published,  and  sell  them  to  schools  *  number  of  copies  that  could  possibly  be 
at  reduced  prices.  It  is  hoped  that  sold  each  month.  The  result  has  been, 
libraries  will  soon  be  established  by  these  therefore,  a  cause  of  thankfulness,  for 
means  in  every  Sunday  school.  As  this !  there  have  been  more  than  550  regular 
Society  will  not  be  denominational,  it  is  '  subscribers,    and  to   all   appearance    the 


likely  to  he,  in  general,  well  received,  and 


number  will  be  increased  next  year. 


to  do  good.  The  Sunday  School  Union  Last  Sunday,  I  attended  a  Sunday'school 
of  Loudon  have  kindly  promised  their  I  anniversary  at  Verseilles.  It  was  held  in  a 
support.  !  chapel  built  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  at 

Another  religious  Society  has  taken  rise  a  resting-place  for  the  (Popish)  processions 
this  month,  notwithstanding  the  political  |  that  went  from  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
agitationi  of  the  country.  It  is  a*' Young '.  to  the  church.  This  "  Chapelle  du 
Men's    Christian     Association."      It    is  ;  reposoir,"  as  it  is  still  called,  now  belongs 

to  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church.  The 
school  has  been  in  existence  four  years, 
and  consists  of  26  children,  who  were  all 
present,  and  remarkably  attentive  during 
the  service.  Rewards  were  given  to  the 
children  who  during  the  half  year  had 
always  been  present,  alicays  known  their 
lessons,  and  alwai/s  been  well  behaved. 
There  were  only  iive.  The  names  of  some 
children  who  had  lost  the  reward  were  read 
over.  One  had  lost  it  in  consequence  of 
attending  once  on  her  sick  mother.  Two 
had  been  absent  one  Sunday  through 
illness.  Another  had  been  out  of  town 
one  week  with  her  parents,  and  was  in 
consequence  unable  to  attend.  Still,  they 
lost  the  prize.  The  superintendent  told 
me  that  this  excessive  severity  was  rather 
beneficial  than  oihcwae.  Vi^  iieNw  ^^viW 
enter  into  the  motWe«  ot  i^icuc^  \  \>q\>da 


composed  of  about  fifteen  >oung  men, 
most  of  whom  arc  students  in  medicine. 
They  are  pioui,  and  meet  once  a  week  for 
•  Bible  Class.  Two  or  three  are  converts 
from  Popery,  and  their  history  is  rather 
remarkable.  They  are  endeavoring  to 
form  a  library  of  religious  books,  and  to 
htve  some  of  the  French  Protestant 
periodicals.  'Wesleyans  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  amongst  these  young  men  is 
one  from  Hayti,  who  was  converted  by  the 
iDftrumeatality  of  our  Wesleyan  mission- 
aiiei  in  that  islsnd,  and  is  now  studying 
medicine  in  Paris.  His  conduct,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  judge,  is  consistent 
vhh  bit  profesaion.  For  the  present,  this 
aaaociatlon  will  not  endeavor  to  have 
leetnret  or  any  pnblio  demonstration  :  the 
polite  would  probably  not  allow  it.  The 
only  aim  of  KfaaM  wia  tre  ceaneeted  with 
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had  taught  the  children  to  look  upon  their 
being  away  from  school  as  a  trial  which 
they  were  to  submit  to  patiently,  whenever 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  not 
attend.  How  would  such  a  plan  as  this 
do  in  England  7 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  introduced  in 
Paris  the  juvenile  Christmas  offerings. 
The  children  of  my  Sunday-school  and  one 
Bible  Class  have  entered  with  delight  into 
the  plan,  and  about  25  cards  have  been 
given  out  Some  have  already  been  very 
successful  in  their  endeavours  to  collect 
money,  although  New  Year's- day— the 
grand  day  for  presents  here — is  not  yet 
eome.  We  hope  to  have  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds  sterling.  This  will  be  a  very 
good  beginning.  I  am,  moreover,  in  hopes 
that  our  plan  of  collecting  will  be  intro- 
duced in  other  churches.  One  of  our  cards 
waa  sent  to  a  Dissenting  minister  in 
Geneva,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  our 
mode  of  action. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  are  the 
prospects  of  doing  good.  Reports  are  so 
very  contradictory  that  we  scarcely  know 
what  to  believe.  The  Church  of  Rome 
has  evidently  been  strengthened  by  the 
late  coup  a*  etat  of  the  President.  Still, 
there  has  not  been  any  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  some  say  that  Louis  Napoleon 
will  not  allow  it.  As  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  it  has  only  been  restrained  on 
political  and  controversial  matters  ;  and 
not  one  of  our  religious  periodicals  has 
been  stopped.  We  have  in  Paris  as  much 
liberty  of  action  as  before,  and  our  meetings 
have  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
The  late  events  have  not  had  the  slightest 
influence  on  my  Catechumen  Classes  or 
Sunday-school.  The  future  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  and  we  know  he  will 
direct  every  thing  for  the  good  of  his 
children.— 'Ccittfc/tumen  Reporter,] 


him  to  join  them  in  a  walk.    At  first  he 
refused,  then   vacillated,   then  consented. 
They  sauntered  into  the  principal  street  of 
the  town  ;  then  into  a  yard,  climbed  upon 
a  wall,  and  found  themselves  within  reach 
of  the  window  of  a  warehouse,  which,  on 
trial,    they  found  unfastened.     Without 
reflecting   on  the  consequences,  some  of 
them    opened   the  window    and    got   in, 
leaving  the  Sunday  scholar  to  keep  watch 
on  the  wall.     They  ransacked  the  place 
until  they  came  to  a  desk,  which,  by  some 
means  they  opened,  and  abstracted  a  sum 
of  money.     This  they  divided,  giving  to 
their  companion  a  share  of  it.     Unknown 
to  them,  their  motions  had  been  observed, 
and    their    object    suspected ;    and    very 
quickly  the  police  had  them  all  in  safe 
custody.      The   widowed   mother  of   the 
Sunday  scholar  received  late  in  the  day  the 
intelligence  that  her  boy  was  in  prison  on 
a   charge    of   robbing    a   warehouse.     It 
came  like  a  lightning  blast  upon  her  spirit 
Tlie    examination   of  the    boys    by    the 
magistrate    soon  followed,    and   notwith- 
standing the  earnest  protcstajlons  of  the 
boy,  and  the  solemn    assurance    of   his 
widowed    mother    that  it    was    his    first 
offence,   the  evidence  of  participation   in 
the  deed  was  so  conclusive,that,  in  common 
with   his  guilty  guides  to  crime,  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  months*  imprisonment 
in  the  House  of  Correction.    That  was  too 
much  for  his  yet   unhardened  heart ;    it 
was  a  stroke  which  nature  could  not  bear. 
He  sickened  from  that  hour  ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  about  three  weeks,  a  message 
was  sent  to  his  widowed  mother  to  fetch 
away  the  dead  body  of  her  son.     He  died 
emphatically  of  a  broken  heart— Ca(«c/itt- 
men  Reporter, 


ONE  FALSE  STEP. 

Some  little  time  ago,  a  boy  who  was  a 

scholar  in  one  of  the  Sunday  schools  in 

LeedB,  waa  on  his  way  to  school,  when  he 

9rMs  MOQQgted  by  spme  otheri|  who  invited 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING. 

NORTU   LONDON    AUXILIARY    SUNDAY 
BCnOOL    UNION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
New  Tabernacle*  Old  Street  Road,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  16,  Tea  at  6 
o'clock-  Public  Meeting  at  7.  Alderman 
CaikiiUR  friU  preside. 
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METHODS    OF    MENTAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

THE   T£ACHEB*S   STYLE  OP   COMPOSITION. 
"  He  thAt  handlcUi  a  matter  wisely  shall  find  good. " 

Thobe  essentials  of  mental  improvement  which  combine  a  correct 
habit  of  thinking  >yith  a  right  choice  of  words  for  the  utterance  of 
thonghty  (as  described  and  illustrated  in  our  former  numbers,)  should  be 
regarded  as  acquisitions  capable  of  most  agreeable  enlargement  by  the 
addition  of  a  precise,  perspicuous,  expressive,  and  harmonious  style  in 
the  composition  and  connexion  of  sentences.  Perhaps  this  part  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  better  treated  than  by  offering  some  brief  remarks 
upon  it  in  two  divisions;  Ist.  The  structure  of  sentences  ;  2Qd.  The 
harmony  of  sentences.  Each  of  these  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
order  to  make  satisfactory  advances  in  the  formation  of  a  proper 
style  either  of  speaking  or  writing. 

Ist.  The  structure  of  sentences.  Sentences  are  usually  denominated 
simple  and  complex.  Every  simple  sentence  contains  a  subject,  a  predi- 
cate, (or  affirmation),  and  an  object.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  ex- 
pressed  in  prose  by  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case ;  the  second  by  a  verb ; 
and  the  third  by  a  noun  in  the  objective  case.  Take,  as  an  example,  the 
following  simple  sentence ;  *'  Every  person  should  speak  with  propriety." 
In  tins  instance  **  person,"  is  the  subject ;  **  should  speak,"  the 
predicate  ;  and  **  propriety,"  the  object.  Complex,  or  compound  sen- 
tences, consist  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  employed  in  combi- 
nation  with  each  other,  so  as  to  render  the  expression  of  ideas  more 
copious,  and  to  avoid  too  many  pauses.  Complex  sentences  ought  never 
to  be  immoderately  long,  as  in  that  case  the  clearness  of  ideas  is  much 
compromised  by  having  too  many  strung  together.  Tlic  best  method 
in  the  formation  of  sentences  appears  to  be  variety  in  the  use  of  short 
or  long  periods,  and  in  the  effective  composition  of  which  agreeableness 
of  style  is  experienced  either  by  a  hearer  or  reader. 

In  the  structure  of  sentences  much  of  their  clearness  depends  upon 
the  right  placing,  and  careful  use  of  certain  words.  For  instance  in 
the  following  sentence  an  evident  ambiguity  appears  ;  **  Some  of  John 
the  Baptist's  disciples  did  not  only  follow  him,  but  they  also  followed 
Jesus  and  received  benefit  from  his  teaching."  The  want  of  clearness  of 
style  here  arises  from  the  improper  use  of  the  words  **  only"  and  "  also," 
by  which  the  notion  is  conveyed,  that  they  followed  both  John  and 
Jesus  at  the  same  time ;  whereas  the  intention  of  the  writer  was  to 
convey  the  information,  that  **  some  of  John*s  disciples  did  not  follow 
]iini  only,  but  they  afterwards  followed  Jesus  also,  and  received  benefit 
ftom  his  teaching."  Even  the  latter  sentence,  althoug|\\  moi^  d%^ 
than  the  iotmer,  is  $till  defective  in  style,  wKlch  migYit  \>^  Tcv>x(^ 
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improved^  as  will  appear  from  a  transposition  and  change  of  words  as 
follows  :  **  Some  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples  became  followers  of 
Jesus,  from  whose  teaching  they  derived  great  benefit."  The  com- 
pactness of  this  sentence  renders  the  ideas  more  lucid,  and  forcible, 
as  being  divested  of  any  redundancy  of  weak  words,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  style  becomes  more  pleasing  and  acceptable. 

There  are  some  sentences  with  which  particular  circumstances  are 
united  to  heighten  the  force  of  expression;  but  they  require  much 
preciseness  so  as  to  avoid  perplexity.  As  an  example  take  this  quota- 
tion. '^The  truths  of  Christianity  are  such  as  no  one  worthy  of  being 
a  Sunday  school  teacher,  at  any  time  and  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow."  As  the  sentence  stands,  it  is  evidently 
involved,  and  therefore  does  not  express  its  signification  in  a  clear 
manner.  There  is  an  uncertainty  whether,  "  at  any  time  and  in  any 
situation,"  has  reference  to  '*  a  Sunday  school  teacher,"  or  to  '*  ought 
to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow."  But  by  a  single  transposition  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  made  plain,  and  all  doubt  is  removed 
from  the  mind.  It  may  then  stand  amended  thus ; — ''  The  truths  of 
Christianity  are  such  as  no  one,  who  is  worthy  of  being  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  ought  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
situation." 

More  attention  still  is  required  to  the  proper  disposition  or  placing 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  whOf  tphich,  what,  whose,  and  of  all  the  par" 
ikies  that  are  employed  to  connect  the  parts  of  speech  with  each  other. 
As  upon  the  position  of  many  little  words  the  clearness  and  conviction 
of  reasoning  depends,  these  relative  particles  should  always  bo  found  in 
their  right  places,  otherwise  obscurity  may  pervade  whole  sentences, 
and  their  meaning  at  first  be  rendered  doubtful.  Let  the  following 
illustrations  be  considered.  **  The  art  of  giving  reproof  was  little 
known  by  that  teacher  on  his  first  speaking  to  a  disorderly  scholar,  who, 
in  consequence,  labored  under  great  disadvantages."  In  this  case  the 
pronoun  **  who,"  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  relates  to  "  scholar," 
and,  therefore,  constitutes  a  mis- construction  and  occasions  an  ambi- 
guity ;  but  only  change  the  form  of  the  sentence,  and  then  its  relation 
will  be  clear.  **  On  first  speaking  to  a  disorderly  scholar,  the  art  of 
giving  reproof  was  little  known  by  that  teacher,  who,  in  consequence, 
labored  under  great  disadvantage..' 

Carelessness  in  speaking  or  writing  often  leads  to  the  misconstruction 

and  obscurity  of  sentences,  as  will  be  readily  seen  in  the  following 

quotation.     *'  Children,  even  under  teachers  who  love  them,  are  often 

inattentive  to  them,  and  they  distress  them,  not  considering  they  are 

doing  wrong,  and  their  classes  are  sometimes  as  disorderly  as  they  can 

Ofake  them,*'    No  one  can  posBibly  xeaA  <5^\b  E«til«ci^  ^^Vvo^t  being 
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conyinoed  that  its  language  is  remarkably  poor,  and  its  construction 
Tery  bad,  which  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
relatiTe  pronouns,  "  their,  they,  and  them."  Composers  should,  there- 
fore, be  very  careful  to  avoid  a  misuse  of  these  particles  of  speech. 

Besides  the  relative  pronouns,  there  are  other  particles  which  require 
either  to  be  altogether  avoided  or  to  be  used  with  great  care.  The 
beginnings  of  sentences  are  often  spoiled  by  the  employment  of  weak 
words,  such  as-^'*  There  is" — **  whichever" — **  Whether" — and  especi- 
ally the  little  word  **  It."  The  latter  is  frequently  used  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  so  as  not  to  convey  any  signification.  This  error  on 
being  noticed  by  the  sarcastic  William  Cobbett,  excited  his  severe 
censure,  and  he  facetiously  avowed ; — '*  When  I  see  many  *  its'  in  a 
page,  I  tremble  for  the  writer."  To  render  this  error  more  evident, 
k>ok  at  the  construction  of  the  following  sentence,  '*  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  address  this  meeting,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that 
U$  object  has  been  partly  accomplished  by  former  efforts,  while  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  tVmay  be  still  further  promoted  by  additional 
liberality/'  On  carefully  examining  the  preceding  sentence,  the  enquiry 
naturally  arises.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  these  '*  its  ? '  The  com- 
position may  appear  as  somewhat  pleasing,  yet  by  striking  out  the  redun- 
dant particles,  and  making  a  little  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence, we  should  have  the  announcement  in  prcferablo  language.  '' 
address  this  meeting  with  great  pleasure,  because  its  object  has  been 
partly  accomplished  by  former  efforts,  and  may  be  still  further  promoted 
by  additional  liberality ;  which  considerations  tend  to  inspire  us  with 
gratitude  for  the  past,  and  encouragement  for  the  future." 

Having  shown  a  few  errors  in  style,  as  wanting  clearness  and  pro 
dsion,  perhaps  some  instances  of  purity  of  style,  in  which  prcciseness, 
unity,  strength,  and  harmony  are  combined,  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader.  Examples  of  this  kind  abound  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a 
gradation  of  three  will  now  be  presented,  consisting  first  of  simple 
lentences,  second  double  ones,  and  third  triple  ones.  1st,  **  His 
foundation  is  in  the  holy  mountains." — **  Open  rebuke  is  better  than 
secret  love." — "  Who  hath  believed  our  report?" — "  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world."  2nd.  "  Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her 
converts  with  righteousness."— "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work." — **  The  wicked  is 
gnared  hj  the  transgression  of  his  lips ;  but  the  just  shall  come  out  of 
trouble."—"  The  law  was  given  by  Moses  ;  but  grace  and  truth  came 
by  Jcius  Christ."  8rd.  "  The  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down, 
sad  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  Lord  alone 
ihall  be  exalted  on  that  day."—"  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his 
power  he  hath  established  the  worii  by  his  \visdom|  and\iai^«\i^\A^^ 
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out  the  heavens  hy  his  discretion." — *^  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of 
life ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore," 

The  preceding  quotations,  exemplifying  a  sententious  style,  are 
worthy  to  rank  high,  as  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  perspicuity, 
strength,  and  harmony ;  -and  as  patterns  of  style,  they  commend  them- 
selves to  our  attention,  while  they  also  exhibit  that  dignity  of  expression 
so  peculiar  to  the  sacred  writings. 

In  order  to  the  careful  composition  of  sentences  a  few  rules  which 
have  been  laid  down  as  standards,  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing,  in  a  correct  and  an 
agreeable  style. 

First,  During  the  course  of  every  sentence,  the  scene  should  be 
changed  as  little  as  possible.  There  should  be  no  sudden  transition 
from  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to  subject.  The  governing 
word,  or  first  nominative,  in  every  sentence  should  usually  be  the 
guiding  word  throughout. 

Second.  Never  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which  have  so  little 
connexion,  that  they  will  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
sentences.  When  sentences  are  overcharged  with  ideas  which  are 
diverse  from  each  other,  they  tend  to  produce  confusion. 

Third.  To  preserve  the  unity  of  sentences,  seldom  use  any 
parentheses,  or  references  to  something  else,  in  the  middle  of  them ; 
for  although  their  introduction  may  display  some  vivacity  of  thought, 
their  effect,  nevertheless,  is  generally  bad,  and  yet  they  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  incorrect  writers. 

Fourth.  All  sentences  to  be  effective  must  be  brought  to  a  full  and 
perfect  close.  According  to  this  rule  no  sentences  ought  to  finish  with 
weak  words,  and  all  should  terminate  in  a  conclusive  manner,  but 
without  any  attempt  at  an  overstrained  production.  The  proper  rounding 
of  periods  contributes  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  unity,  force  and 
harmony. 

In  the  structure  of  sentences,  however,  the  composer  has  no  need 
to  be  cramped  by  confining  them  to  a  very  few  members  ;  for  the  flow 
of  language,  and  the  amplification  of  ideas  admits  of  great  variety,  and, 
therefore,  somewhat  long  sentences  do  not  necessarily  carry  with  them 
any  weakness  of  effect  or  obscurity  of  signification.  The  salutary 
caution  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  long  sentences  should 
be  employed  as  seldom  as  possible,  if  a  writer  or  speaker  desu-es  to 
express  himself  so  as  to  be  readily  understood.  The  following 
quotation,  as  a  long,  yet  clearly  expressed  sentence,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
"  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  emotion  of  the  mind, 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a 
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good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  conseqaence,  will  improve  into 
the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  contemplate 
his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.''  This 
sentence  is  constructed  in  a  style  of  much  beauty,  and  rises  gradu- 
ally to  a  climax,  which  evidently  shows  the  ability  of  an  author 
guided  by  clearness  of  language,  and  warmed  with  glowing  sentiment, 
lifling  his  expressions  higher  and  higher  until  they  reach  a  full  and 
majestic  close. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  next  part  of  the  subject. 

2nd.  The  harmony  of  sentences.  While  language  properly 
connected  and  employed  is  the  universal  medium  for  the  inter- 
communication of  thought,  its  power  and  agreeableness  becomes  greatly 
heightened  by  the  addition  of  melodious  sounds,  and  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  music.  Such  language,  therefore,  should  be  chosen  by 
speakers  or  writers  as  is  capable  of  conveying  the  ideas  to  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  or  reader  with  those  intonations  that  are  likely  to  render  its 
recepUon  most  effective.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  beauty  and  force  of  musical  construction  in  prose  depends  on  two 
things ;  a  choice  of  the  best  words,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  in 
the  most  suitable  manner.  In  the  choice  of  words  it  may  be  assumed  as 
a  guiding  principle,  that  wherever  sounds  are  difficult  of  pronunciation, 
in  the  same  proportion  they  will  bo  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear. 
Vowels  give  soilness;  consonants  strength  to  the  sound  of  words. 
The  music  of  language  requires  a  just  admixture  of  both,  and  will  be 
rendered  grating  or  effeminate,  by  an  excess  of  cither. 

Respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a  skilful  arrangement  of 
words,  there  can  be  no  question  concerning  its  elevating  tendency. 
If  words  be  ever  so  well  selected,  unless  they  are  also  placed  in  har- 
monious modulations  and  cadences,  their  music  will  not  fall  delight- 
fully upon  the  ear.  For  harmony  of  sound,  the  following  sentence  is 
greatly  indebted  to  its  arrangement.  *'  The  hand  of  the  mother  may 
shade  off  the  dazzling  rays  of  light,  but  her  aim  is  to  accustom  the  eye, 
by  degrees,  to  meet  them  with  joy."  Another  and  still  more  beautiful 
specimen  may  be  given.  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters ;  he  restoreth  my  soul ; 
he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake." 
Here  the  words  righteousness,  and  name's  sake,  in  the  fourth  member 
of  the  sentence,  occasion  it  to  close  with  agreeable  force  and  fulness. 

Although  the  harmony  of  prose  sentences  in  the  English  language 
cannot  by  any  possibiUty  receive  the  same  successful  attention  as  their 
correct  structure,  yet  some  efforts  to  render  them  as  musical  as  possible 
will  amplf  repay  the  speaker  or  writer.     In  oidet  U)  ^to^xwi^  V^ti^ 
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required  Hannony,  ^eat  care  should  be  employed  in  the  right  distri- 
bution  of  the  several  members  of  every  sentence,  and  in  making  them 
rise  in  importance  above  one  another,  so  that  they  may  be  received 
\?ith  facility  and  gratification  by  the  ear,  as  the  natural  result  of  their 
easy  agreement  with  the  organs  of  speech.  Another  point  worthy  of 
attention  is  the  closing  part  of  the  whole  sentence.  When  we  aim  at 
being  pathetic,  the  words  and  sounds  should  increase  in  beauty  and 
tenderness  to  the  last;  and  when  we  desire  to  be  elevated  or  dignified^ 
the  force  and  sound  should  grow  to  the  last ;  the  longest  members, 
and  the  fullest  sounds  being  reserved  till  the  conclusion.  To  render  a 
discourse  lively  so  as  to  sustain  attention,  variety  is  needful.  Short 
sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  long  and  swelling  ones.  Even 
abrupt  sounds,  or  departures  from  regular  cadence,  when  expertly 
introduced,  have  a  good  effect.  The  two  faults  to  be  guarded  against 
are  monotony,  or  oneness  of  sOund,  from  which  the  attention  of  an 
auditor  is  glad  to  escape;  and  the  other  is  pompousness,  or  high 
swelling  words,  which  often  renders  the  speaker  ridiculous.  **  Nothing," 
says  an  ancient  author,  '^  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of 
language."  A  fundamental  rule  for  the  proper  construction  of  sen- 
tences is,  to  communicate,  in  the  clearest,  most  natural,  and  most 
expressive  order,  the  ideas  we  design  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of 
Other  persons.  All  arrangements  of  sentences  should  be  the  result  of 
correct  thought,  and  should  convey  the  sense  or  meaning  clearly,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  misunderstood,  or  received  with  uncertainty.  They 
should  also  be  governed  by  the  true  nature  of  the  subject,  and  rise  or 
fall  in  sound  and  expressiveness,  with  the  requisite  variety  which 
exists  from  the  most  tenderly  beautiful  to  the  most  dignified  sublime. 
As  aids  to  mental  discipline  and  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
teachers  arc  advised  to  pursue  the  following  methods.  Think  studiously 
in  sentences,  altering  them  and  re-altering  them  in  the  mind  until  they 
are  made  to  assume  the  best  style  which  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties  can  produce.  When  sentences  are  thus  produced,  write  them 
out,  see  how  they  look,  and  try  how  they  sound ;  this  practice  may 
suggest  further  alterations  by  which  improvements  may  be  made. 
Take  any  book,  and  observe  how  its  sentences  are  composed. 
Sentences  that  excel  in  structure,  unity,  and  harmony,  will  tend  to 
make  the  reading  of  them  delightful.  Exercise  yourself  by  making 
efforts  to  correct  and  improve  any  indifferent  sentences,  by  striking 
out  redundant  words,  by  transposing  their  structure,  and  by  the 
iteration  or  substitution  of  some  words  that  will  render  the  sentences 
more  clear  and  harmonious.  Bear  also  in  mind,  that  in  this  practice  yon 
Bbonld  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  ibr  deliberation  is  needful  to 
^Bure  eorrectneBBf  and  both  tame  and  d(M  «i.^ik&>uTan»^'N»  ^""i^^^a 
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this  kind  of  improyement,  because  the  cultivation  of  a  good  style 
depends  much  upon  nice  discrimination. 

Let  not  any  teacher  of  moderate  abilities  dcspairiagly  gay,  the 
■abject  is  high  and  to  it  I  cannot  attain.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  the 
powers  af  every  mind  most  either  become  stronger  or  weaker;  for  mind 
is  too  active  ever  to  remain  stationary.  Mind  will  either  decay  by  its 
own  desultory  activity;  or  it  will  grow  and  become  more  fruitful  through 
its  regulated  energy.  With  the  latter  object  in  view,  let  teachers 
employ  their  best  efforts  according  to  the  degree  of  ability  which  they 
possess,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  make  improvement  in  the  desirable  arts 
of  ootrect  thinking,  of  the  right  choice  of  language,  and  the  construc- 
tum  and  harmonizing  of  sentences.  This  course  of  study  will  aid 
teachers  most  materially  in  rendering  their  communications  of  know- 
ledge definite  and  perspicuous ;  and  their  compositions,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  properly  expressive,  agreeably  vigorous,  and  musically 
iisrmonioiis.  Tutob. 
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No.  4.— The  Assehslt*s  Catje;chisic. 

Ths  '^  Assembly's  Catechism*'  was  always  a  great  favorite  in  our 
school.  There  are  many  excellent  teachers  who  object  to  catechisms 
and  hdps,  which  they  justly  consider  as  so  many  crutches  for 
impotence  and  infirmity ;  but  f(^  my  own  part,  as  I  always  felt  an 
extreme  incompetency  for  my  work,  to  which  I  notwithstanding 
entertained  the  greatest  attachment,  I  was  glad  of  any  assistance  that 
would  render  me  better  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  my  interesting 
duties.  The  *^  Assembly's*'  was  with  us  considered  almost  a  sijic  qua 
non  i  we  oonld  not  well  get  on  without  it.  It  furnished  us  with  a  list 
of  the  most  important  subjects,  and  by  the  practice  of  catechising  the 
children  on  the  catechism  and  proving  everything  from  Scripture,  our 
scholars  became  well-informed  upon  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
goepeL  So  much  was  this  catechism  used  that  at  an  early  age  I  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  proofs,  and 
thns  my  mind  became  stored  with  a  vast  number  of  Scripture  passages 
which  were  afterwards  to  me  of  the  most  important  service.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  I  still  entertain  a  great  veneration  for 
my  earty  friend,  and  if  I  should  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the 
many  happy  hours  I  have  enjoyed  in  its  society. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  revive  the  controversy  respecting  the  utility 
of  using  catechisms  in  our  Sunday  schools,  but  in  those  as  in  all  my 
other  "recollections,"  merely  to  make  a  statement  of  factti  l^v^vcv^ 
otkeuto  dnw  tbeir  own  conclusions  therefrom* 
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The  catechism  was  found  to  be  a  great  assistance  in  our  operations. 
As  I  have  said  in  a  previous  number,  it  was  a  primary  object  with  us  to 
send  home  the  truth  to  the  parents,  and  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose  the  children  were  instructed  to  repeat  to  their  relatives 
on  the  week  days  the  lessons  appointed  for  the  Sabbath.  The  result 
of  this  practice  was  that  frequently  the  texts  and  doctrines  of  God's 
Word  became  permanently  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  parents,  and 
numerous  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  who  were  previously 
living  in  the  grossest  ignorance  having  by  this  method  had  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding  enlightened  and  been  led  to  embrace  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Some  who  have  been  thus  taught  are  even  now  in 
the  missionary  field,  laboring  most  successfully  to  hasten  on  the  advent 
of  that  glorious  day,  when  it  shall  be  no  longer  necessary  to  say  to 
our  neighbours  "know  ye  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  him  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest." 

A  pleasing  illustration  of  the  utility  of  this  practice  onCe  came 
under  my  own  observation. 

It  was  a  cold  dreary  night  in  the  month  of  January  when  having 
closed  my  shop  I  sat  down  in  my  little  parlour  before  a  comfortable 
fire,  to  prepare  an  address  which  I  was  appointed  to  deliver  on  the 
following  Sabbath.  My  books  were  arranged  before  me,  and  I  had 
just  taken  up  my  pen  to  record  an  introductory  thought,  when  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  street  door.  On  opening  it  I  recognised 
the  mother  of  one  of  my  scholars  ;  and  requested  her  to  walk  in.  I 
had  often  been  struck  with  this  woman's  appearance  but  never  more 
so  than  on  the  present  occasion.  *'  The  countenance'*  it  is  said  *'is  an 
index  to  the  mind,"  and  in  general  it  is  so ;  but  in  this  person  it  was 
quite  the  reverse.  Her  features  were  soft  and  pleasing;  and  her 
languid  eye,  and  the  smile  that  was  ever  upon  her  lips  seem  to  denote 
the  possession  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise. 
She  was  in  her  manners  noisy,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  abusive,  and  appeared 
to  be  ignorant  of  even  the  common  rules  of  politeness.  I  soon 
learned  that  the  object  of  her  visit  was  to  inform  me  that  her  husband 
was  dying  and  wanted  to  see  me  immediately.  In  answer  to  my 
enquiry  how  long  he  had  been  ill  she  bluntly  replied,  **  Several  days, 
but  he  is  not  long  for  this  world  now.  He  wanted  to  see  you  before, 
but  I  told  him  you  were  not  a  minister  and  therefore  it  was  very  little 
good  you  could  do  him.'*  I  confess  I  felt  rather  nettled  at  this  remark, 
and  was  about  to  administer  a  little  reproof,  but  she  cut  me  short  by 
saying  that  she  could  not  stay  as  she  had  left  the  house  with  only  the 
child  to  mind  it,  and  immediately  withdrew* 

This  interruption  occasioned  me  considerable  disappointment,  and 
^  I  cast  my  eyes  first  ^t  my  books  and  \]ieTi  «^t  \]kv«  ^^^  I  tlioag.ht  I 
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would  sooner  have  been  sent  for  at  any  other  time,  but  it  was  the 

Yoice  of  providence  and  must  be  obeyed.     Without  further  deliberation 

therefore,  I  hastily  put  on  my  hat,  and  throwing  my  cloak  around  me 

I  prepared  to  follow  my  uncouth  visitor.     On  gaining  the  street  I  was 

struck  with  the  frigid  appearance  of  everything  around.     The  ground 

was  covered  with  frost.     The  people  for  the  most  part  were  bent 

nearly  double  with  the  cold,  and  the  bleak  north-easterly  wind,  from 

the  chilling  effects  of  which  my  extra  clothing  was  scarcely  sufficient 

to  protect  me,  swept  through  the  streets  in  sighs  and  moans  as  if 

lamenting  the  misery  of  my  poor  destitute  neighbours.     I  drew  my 

hat  more  firmly  on  my  head,  pulled  my  cloak  closer  around  me,  and 

hastened  forward  to  the  house  of  mourning. 

The  wife  who  had  just  entered  as  I  arrived  let  me  in,  and  saying 

with  an  air  of  the  most  provoking  indifference,  *'  You  will  find  him 

up  stairs,"  left  me  without  a  light  to   find  my  way  as  best  I  could. 

On  ascending  the  stairs  I  was  puzzled  to  find  the  sick  chamber.     I 

saw  a  light  under  a    door  and  knocked,  but  received  no  answer ;  I 

knocked  agun  but  all  was  silent ;  I  hesitated  what  further  to  do^  when 

my  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  handle  of  the  lock  I  gently 

opened  the  door  and  entered.     The  scene  which  now  presented  itself 

will  never  be  forgotten.     There  lay  the  sick  man  stretched  out  at  full 

length  on  his  bed,   with  a  countenance  naturally  forbidding,  now 

rendered  truly  appalling  by  recent  excesses  and  present  physical  and 

mental  suffering.     His   eyes  were  half-closed,  his  cheeks  sunk,  his 

mouth  was  wide  open  and  his  whole  body  perfectly  motionless  ;  I  gazed 

upon  him  with  feelings  of  horror,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  spirit 

had  departed.     I  stood  for  a  moment,  considering  whether  I  should 

speak  or  quietly  retrace  my  steps,  when  the  man  opened  his  eyes  and 

turned  them  full  upon  me.     Suddenly  he  raised  himself  in  bed,  and 

stretched  his  withered  hands  towards  me.     I   was  greatly  alarmed 

for  I  imagined  that  his  reason  had  left  him,  and  that  he  was  about  to 

spring  out  of  bed  and  to  seize  me.     Never  shall  I  forget  that  awful 

moment.    I  have  his  figure  now  vividly  before  me,  with  his  spectre-like 

countenance  rendered  the  more  frightful  by  a  black  neglected  beard. 

*<  While  each  glare  hall  of  sight 
'*  Seemed  hiirstiDg  from  his  head." 

Had  some  departed  friend  whom  I  had  followed  to  the  tomb  suddenly 
presented  himself  before  me  I  could  not  have  been  more  alarmed. 
Cold  as  it  was,  the  perspiration  stood  upon  my  forehead,  whilst  my 
limbs  shook  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  a  table  for  support. 
By  a  strenuous  effort,  however,  I  so  far  restrained  my  feelings  as  to 
suppress  any  audible  expression  of  terror,  and  finding  Wiat^x^  d\^  11.^X1 
attempt  to  kare  Jus  bed  I  mustered  up  courage  to  speak. 
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^^My  friend/*  said  I^  ''be  composed,  I  have  come  to  see  you 
according  to  your  request,  tell  me  for  what  purpose  you  sent  for  me." 
''  Oh  sir/'  said  the  sick  man  with  indescribable  earnestness,  and  his 
hands  still  held  out  towards  me,  '*  I  want  you  to  give  me  faith«"  I 
scarcely  knew  what  reply  to  make  to  this  singular  request  for  I  still 
thought  that  his  mind  was  wandering.  I  therefore  requested  him  to 
resume  his  former  position  and  endeavored  to  calm  his  excited  feelings* 
He  accordingly  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow  apparently  exhausted  by 
the  efforts  he  had  made,  and  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  his  relief. 

I  sat  down  by  his  bed-side,  and  after  a  few  inquiries  respecting  the 
disorder  of  his  body,  finding  him  perfectly  sensible  I  began  to  interro- 
gate him  concerning  the  weightier  matters  of  his  soul.     "  You  were 
speaking*'  said  I,  **  just  now'about  ftiith,  tell  me  what  you  know  about  it, 
and  how  you  became  acquainted  with  its  importance.''     Slowly  raising 
his  hand  over  his  head,  he  took  from  behind  his  ][h11ow  a  little  book 
which  had  evidently  been  much  used,  and  pointing  to  a  place  to  which 
the  leaf  was  turned  down  desired  me  to  read.    This  book  I  foimd  to 
be  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  the  part  to  which  my  attention  was 
^durected  was  the  86ih  question ;  the  answer  to  which  T  read.     **  To 
escape  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Ood  due  to  us  for  sin,  God  requireth  of 
us  faith  in  Christ  Jesus." — Here  he  stopped  me  and  said,  **  about  six 
months  ago  my  boy  asked  me  to  hear  him  repeat  his  catechism,  which 
I  did,  and  the  sentence  which  you  have  read  particularly  struck  my 
attention.     I  pondered  it  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time,  but  could  not 
tell  what  it  meant.     I  knew  little  of  Christ  Jesus  more  than  the  name, 
and  still  less  about  faith  in  him ;  and  I  thought  if  what  my  child  had 
repeated  was  true,  my  situation  was  one  of  great  danger,  as  I  evidently 
did  not  possess  that  faith  which  was  necessary  to  escape  ^e  wrath  and 
curse  of  God."     Then  breaking  off  he  became  again  much  agitated, 
and  clasping  his  hands  he  said,  "  Oh  sir  I  have  been  a  great  sinner : 
such  a  tale  of  iniquity  I  couM  unfold  as  would  make  you  shudder,  but 
God  is  just,  and  I  am  now  suffering  the  consequences  of  my  guilt." 
Again  requesting  him  to  be  calm,  I  took  a  Bible  from  my  pocket  and 
said  to  him,  •*  Heat  what  is  written  in  this  precious  book.     Mind  it  is 
not  the  word  of  man,  but  of  God  who  cannot  and  would  not  deceive," 
and   I  read,    **  The  blood   of  Jesus  Christ   cleanseth  from   all  sin. 
Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though 
they  be  read  like  crimson  they  shall  be  as  wool."     The  poor  man 
listened  to  these  texts  with  the  deepest  interest,  his  eyes  being  intently 
fixed  upon  me  and  then  said,  *'  But  does  not  God  require  faith  to 
escape  his  wrath  and  curse  ?     Oh  I  want  faith.     Can  you  give  me 
Aitb  f"    To  Ihese  questions  I  answered  by  describing  to  him  the 
nature  and  the  Author  of  ftdtb,  end  AiAHiiKU  \)f  iiVdiJb.  \t<^i%&  v^^  «\w 
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tained.  I  sat  tiU  a  late  hour  endeavoring  in  various  ways  to  simplify  the 
subject  80  as  to  bring  it  within  the  grasp  of  his  understanding ;  at 
length  while  speaking  to  him  of  Christ  as  our  surety  discharging  the 
mighty  debt  which  we  owed  to  divine  justice,  his  eyes  suddenly 
brightened,  and  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  know  now  what  you  mean ;  Christ 
was  our  bwukman ;  ah  I  see,  our  bondsman  has  paid  the  debt  in  our 
stead.  That  was  kind,  very  kind  indeed.'*  Light  seemed  now  to  be 
breaking  in  upon  his  mind,  and  though  it  was  but  as  the  first  dawnings 
of  the  day,  partial  and  indistinct,  yet  coming  after  a  long  night  of 
ignorance  and  depravity,  it  was  hailed  with  peculiar  delight  as 
indicating  the  rising  of  the  day  star  in  his  heart. 

It  was  teveral  days  before  I  could  visit  the  sick  man  again,  having 
been  confined  to  my  home  by  a  severe  cold,  but  my  lack  of  service  was 
well  supplied  by  an  agent  of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society,  undet 
whose  kind  teachings  he  had  greatly  improved  in  spiritual  knowledge. 
His  disorder,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  medical  attendant,  had 
yielded  to  the  power  of  medicine,  so  that  he  was  able  to  sit  up  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  foimd  him  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  his 
Bible  and  Catechism  open  before  him,  which,  he  informed  me,  were 
now  hiB  chief  companions.  As  soon  as  I  entered,  he  welcomed  me 
with  many  expressions  of  kindness,  and  before  I  could  take  my  seat, 
he  deured  me  to  explain  to  him  how  it  was,  that  ignorant  as  he  was 
of  the  Bible  generally,  yet,  to  whatever  part  he  turned,  he  found 
something  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  circumstances,  and  which  furnished 
him  with  instruction  and  comfort.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
emotions  which  this  simple  question  produced  in  my  mind.  I  was  at 
this  time  in  circumstances  of  trouble,  and  heeded  those  consolations  which 
I  had  come  instrumcntally  to  impart  to  my  afflicted  brother,  nor  were 
they  withheld ;  such  a  flood  of  light  and  comfort  broke  into  my  mind, 
as  I  had  never  before  experienced.  I  saw  more  clearly  than  ever, 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  bore  the  impress  of  a  divine  hand,  that  they 
were  dictated  by  a  kind  and  gracious  father,  for  the  instruction  and 
happiness  of  his  children,  and  were  wonderfully  adapted  to  all  their  varied 
feelings,  circumstances  and  necessities.  I  had  often  contended  with 
infidels,  and  had  brought  forth  my  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  never  did  an  argument  come  with 
such  force  to  my  own  mind,  as  the  simple  question  of  this  now  hum- 
ble enquirer  of  his  way  to  Zion,  with  his  face  thitherward.  I  found 
from  experience,  that  it  was  **  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
than  to  the  house  of  feasting,"  for  I  entered  this  sick  chamber  with 
my  mind  almost  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  but  returned  to  my  home 
with  my  soul  magnifying  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  xejoidti^mQi^m^ 
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On  the  following  Sabbath,  when  I  again  called  upon  this  rettlming 
prodigal,  I  found  the  visitor  before  alluded  to,  seated  by  his  side,  en- 
deavouring to  lead  his  soul  into  the  green  pastures  of  Qod's  word. 
We  had  a  happy  meeting ;  a  season  long  to  be  remembered.  An 
hour  was  spent  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  on  behalf  of  this  brand 
that  had  been  plucked  from  the  burningi  and  in  exhorting  him  to  continue 
steadfast  in  the  faith.  We  mingled  our  tears  of  sympathy  with  his 
tears  of  repentance,  and  departed,  thanking  God  that  the  efforts  of 
our  fellow  laborers  to  enlighten  the  souls  of  the  parents,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  children,  had  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

The  sick  man  subsequently  regained  his  health,  joined  a  Christian 
church,  became  a  teacher  in  a  ragged  school,  and  further  proved  the 
sincerity  of  his  profession,  by  closing  his  shop  on  the  Sabbath,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  entailed  upon  him  so  much  trouble  and  distress,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  distant  locality,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more. 

Soulhwark.  ■  R.  E.  C. 

THE  TEACHER  ENCOURAGED. 
Sf/  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff ,  of  St.  Madoesy  N,B. 

It  was  said  by  a  living  hero,  not  long  ago,  in  adverting  to  a  tem- 
porary reverse  sustained  by  the  British  arms,  that  '*  if  we  are  to  have 
great  victories,  we  must  expect  great  battles/'  If  trial  and  disaster  be 
the  price  of  earthly  conquest?,  and  these  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  conflict,  what  must  we  expect  when  the  contest  is  an  immortal 
one,  waged  between  light  and  darkness,  God  and  Satan,  sin  and 
holiness  ? 

Sunday  school  Teacher !  your  work  and  warfare  are  great  and  sur- 
passingly glorious.  The  conquest  of  a  soul — the  restoration  even  of 
one  lost  jewel  to  the  crown  of  Jesus— how  signal  the  honour  !  But 
just  because  it  is  so,  you  must  expect  your  reverses  and  discourage- 
ments. Well  do  we  know  how  often  this  is  the  case,  even  when 
humbly  and  prayerfully  fighting  God's  battles,  how  often  have  you  to 
tell  of  successive  failures,  when  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  has  in 
vain  been  wielded,  and  the  bow  of  conviction  has  in  vain  been  drawn ; 
no  arrow  has  sped,  no  heart  has  been  wounded — all  apparently  is 
languid,  and  lifeless,  and  dead,  and  you  are  left  in  the  bitterness  of 
your  spirit  to  utter  in  secret  the  solQoquy  of  the  desponding  prophet, 
"  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
revealed  ?*' 

Be  encouraged-— 

For,  I.  You  are  obeying  the  command  qf  Chrisi.  "  If  ye  love  me," 
^«f»  Cbriat,  '<  keep  my  commandmenta  f  «ad  x^W,  ^w^  l\x^  command 
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whicli  yonr  adorable  Redeemer — **  the  chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls" — laid  upon  his  Church  when  just  about  to  leave  this  world  and 
ascend  to  glory? — "Feed  my  Lambs."  That  memorable  day,  and 
that  memorable  scene  on  Gennesaret*s  Lake,  gives  you  the  warrant  for 
engaging  in  Sunday  school  teaching.  It  was  Jems  instituting  Sunday 
ickools  !  And  to  show  not  only  how  He  loves  the  lambs  of  the  flock, 
but  how  desirous  He  is  that  they  should  be  taught  His  will,  their 
interests  take  the  precedence  of  all  others,  and  before  He  says  one 
word  about  the  sheep^  he  says,  "  Feed  my  lambs,** 

Oh !  dear  friend,  even  though  your  work  may  appear  vain — ^nay, 
even  though  it  were  vain — though  you  could  tell  of  no  seed  grown,  no 
heart  melted^  no  soul  saved— still  you  have  done  your  duty — you 
have  obeyed  your  Lord's  command;  and  be  assured  in  this,  as  in 
greater  things,  ^*  in  keeping  his  commandments  there  is  a  great  re- 
ward."    **  Tliem  that  honor  me  I  will  honour  T* 

"  Wait  on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good  courage,  and  He 
ahall  strengthen  your  heart" 

Be  encouraged-<^ 

For,  II.  Your  work  is  sure  ;  and  though  its  results  are  unseen,  your 
labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord, 

It  has  ever  been  the  design  of  God  to  keep  his  servants  humble. 
"  The  thorn  in  the  flesh"  is  needed,  "  lest  they  should  be  exalted 
above  measure,"  and  lose  their  sense  of  entire  dependence  on  Him. 
And  is  the  Sunday  school  teacher  to  form  an  exception  to  this  needed 
discipline  ?  Nay,  humility  with  him  is  the  secret  of  success.  Is  it 
not  by  heavy  discouragement  that  often  he  is  most  effectually  taught 
that  the  work  from  first  to  last  is  Ood*s,  and  not  his  ?  The  treasure  is 
committed  to  an  earthen  vessel,  that  ^'  the  excellency  and  the  power 
may  be  of  God  and  not  of  man.''  Do  not  measure  your  success  by 
visible  fruits.  Hearts  are  breaking  you  do  not  see— ^*  bread  is  cast  on 
the  waters/'  which  the  future  will  disclose — ^holy  lessons  are  (unknown 
to  you)  taking  root,  and  will  be  treasured  and  blessed  when  the  Sun- 
day school  is  remembered  only  among  the  visions  of  the  past. 

Be  assured  there  is  sin  and  unbelief  predominating  where  there  is 

much  despondency,  you  thereby  distrust  the  power  of  God's  grace  and 

the  faithfulness  of  His  promises.     It  is  your  losing  hold  of  that  grand 

secret  of  the  success  of  all  Sunday  schools,   ''  not  by  might  nor  by 

power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

<' Wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage,  and  He 
shall  strengthen  your  heart  l" 

Be  encouraged— 
HI.     With  the  many^  who  by  means  of  Sunday  schools^  have  been 
brought  to  the  Saviour.    This  iB  established  aa  a  Ue««^^  l^c,\,«   "Wi^ 
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dergymaa'  meets  ever  and  anon  Instances  to  gladden  hU  heart,  that 
these  humble  institutions,  so  long  regarded  as  the  hazardous  and 
questionable  eJ^periment  of  an  age  of  noyelty,  have  proved  above  all 
other  means  of  grace,  the  birth-places  of  souls  and  nurs^ies  for 
eternitj.  Many  of  those  little  ones  who  have  been  early  gathered  to 
the  tombs,  and  given  evidences  on  their  death-beds-  that  they  were 
children  of  Qod,  has  not  the  Sunday  school  been  often  the  garden  in 
which  these  '^ lilies"  were  gathered? — the  Sunday  school  lessons 
cheering  their  dying  moments,  and  the  Sunday  school  hymns  the  last 
accents  on  their  lips?  Many  who  have  been  spared  for  lives  of 
iisefulness  bear  a  similar  testimony.  The  faithful  servant,  whose 
integrity  of  character  and  Christian  principle  years  of  fidelity  have 
tested^-^Atf  w§8  a  Sunday  scholar  ! 

The  intelligent  artisan  who  fears  Qod,  and  carries  that  fear  to  his 
workshop,  and  diffuses  the  felt  power  of  a  sanctified  spirit  among  aU 
with  whom  he  mingles — he  was  a  Sunday  scholar  I 

The  devoted  parent,  who  on  his  return  from  his  daily  toil,  or  on  the 
Sunday  morn,  gathers  his  children  by  turns  on  his  knee  to  impress  on 
their  minds  holy  lessons,  which  may  be  treasured  and  valued  when  his 
voice  can  be  heard  no  more — he  was  a  Sunday  scholar  I 

Teacher !  go  on  in  your  honored  work.  You  know  not  the  influence 
for  good,  one  of  these  young  immortals  you  are  training  may  exercise. 
Think  what  they  might  have  been,  if  left  to  drift  along  the  stream  of 
life,  without  an  effort  to  save  them.  Think  what  they  may  be,  if  Qod 
see  meet  to  bless  your  efforts  and  answer  your  prayers  ? 

All  past  Sunday  school  experience  tends  not  to  discouragement  and 

despondency,  but  rather  to  labor  on  in  faith  and  hope.     '*  Prayers  and 

pains,"  said  the  good  missionary,  Eliot, ''  will  do  any  thing  !*' 

*'  Wait  on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good  couragCi  and  He 
■hall  strengthen  your  heart," 

Be  encouraged-— 

For,  IV.  God  mil  accept  your  feeblest  efforts  in  this  means  of 
promoting  his  glory. 

You  may,  perhaps,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  feel  yourself  very 
inadequate  for  the  work.  Your  age  or  inexperience,  or  station  in 
life,  or,  above  all,  your  solemn  sense  of  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  the  office  may  give  you  a  feeling  of  shrinking 
reluctance  to  engage  in  what  is  too  great  for  you. 

Fear  not !  God  accepteth  **  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not 

according  to  what  he  hath  not.*'     "  She  hath  done  what  she  could,'' 

was  the  meed  of  approbation  pronounced  on  the  conduct  of  a  lowly 

but  devoted  disciple  ;  and  rest  assured,  if  we  give  God  a  willing  mind, 

He  will  b$  he^tet  to  us  than  His  woid-^*  Tbey  that  wait  upon  the 
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Loid  shall  renew  tkeir  strength.'*    Even  the  one  talent  traded  on  will 
not  be  unrecompensed  i  then — 

"  Wait  on  the  Lord  ;  be  of  good  couragei  and  He 
shall  Btrengthen  your  heart." 

Be  encouraged— 

For,  V.  God  will  bless  your  own  souls  by  engaging  in  the  work  of 
Sunday  school  teaching. 

We  could  summon  every  teacher,  who  has  heartily  and  from  sincere 
motiyes  engaged  in  this  holy  service,  and  confidently  enquire  if  it  he 
not  so  f — that  in  teaching,  often  he  has  been  himself  taught«»tho 
Sunday  labors  actbg  with  a  hallowed  reflex  influence  on  his 
soul?  What  new  discoveries  of  truth!  what  fresh  incentives  to 
prayer  ]  what  new  encouragements  to  serve  Qod !  what  new  delight  in 
pondexing  a  Saviour^s  love !  and  in  proclaiming  it,  wha|  pew  and  more 
glorious  disclosures  of  that  love  itself  ? 

Oh,  how  often  does  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  thus  descend  upon 
him,  and  cause  the  teacher  to  feel  that  never  has  he  sat  with  such 
docility  at  tbe  feet  of  Jesus,  nor  imbibed  more  holy  lessons,  than  when 
striving  in  simple  faith  to  be  the  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  these 
\ottj  IcBSOUB  to  the  souls  of  his  children. 

"  Walt  on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good  couragSi  and  He 
shall  strengthen  your  heart." 

Be  encouraged*- 

\'T.  With  the  prospect  of  the  hour  when  the  results  of  all  your 
Sundays  of  labour  and  anxiety  will  be  made  manifest,  **for  (he 
day  shall  declare  it.*' 

How  do  all  the  little  troubles  and  discouragements  of  Sunday  school 
labour  vanish  into  insignificance,  when  we  think  of  thai  Day  and  its 
possible  glorious  disclosures. 

How  would  nights  of  protracted  weariness  be  a  thousand-fold  re- 
warded, were  even  one  white-robed  saint,  before  the  throne  of  Qod,  able 
to  say,  with  a  bounding  heart,  of  your  Sunday  schoolr-r"  /  was  bom 
►  there  r*  But  even  if  there  were  no  such  testimony  borne — if  in  vain 
you  looked  among  the  myriad  crowd  for  one  voice  to  bear  its  joyful 
testimony — one  sheaf  of  the  ingatbered  harvest  as  the  result  of  your 
earthly  prayers  and  toils — ^you  will  not  lose  your  reward.  He  who 
acknowledges  what  is  done  to  the  feeblest  lamb  of  all  the  flock,  as 
done  to  Himself,  will  greet  you  with  the  voice  of  welcome — *' Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  MeT 

Go  on,  then,  fellow-laborers  I  Be  assured  "ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint 
not."      Reinember  who  those  are,  who  shall  shine  as  bright  constel- 
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lations  in  the  firmament  of  glorj — even  ''as  the  stars,  for  ever  and 
ever!"  Faint  not!  but  still  "go  on  in  the  strength  of  Ihe  Lord  God." 
With  that  glorious  day,  and  that  glorious  recompense  in  view,  be  this 
your  motto— ^'*  Always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord," 

"Wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage}  and  He 
shall  strengthen  your  heart  l" 
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BT  J08IAH  VIKBT. 

Tbb  Sunday  school  I  What  a  magic  interest  do  these  words  possess  in  the 
minds  of  thousands.  Of  all  the  institutions  of  our  country,  multiplied  and 
varied  as  they  are,  there  is,  probably,  none  that  awakens  so  deep  an  interest, 
or  gathers  around  it  so  large  an  amount  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  one  to  which 
these  words  refer.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  natural.  In  no  other 
institution  is  there  concentrated  so  much  of  youih  Youthful  consecration, 
youthful  sympathy,  youthful  ardour,  is  here  collected  in  the  largest  degree,  and 
it  IS  natural  that  there  should  be  that  activity  and  enthusiasm  for  which  youth 
ii  so  remarkably  distinguished. 

The  recolleotion  of  this  fact  is  a  great  encouragement  to  any  one  giving 
attention  to  Sunday  school  affairs.  Whoever  he  be,  whether  minister  or 
member  of  a  church,  philanthropist  or  man  of  the  world,  and  whatever  else 
he  may  find,  he  is  sure  to  meet  here  with  susceptibility,  warmth,  and 
earnestness.  He  will  not  be  chilled  by  coldness,  formality,  or  suspicion ; 
but  will  at  once  find  that  the  atmosphere  is  genial  and  pleasant ;  and  as  he 
comes  into  this  garden,  he  will  feel  that  it  b  spring-time,  that  the  breezes 
are  fresh  and  healthy,  the  verdure  living  and  green.  There  may  not  be  the 
development  of  every  bud ;  there  may  not  be  the  maturity  of  every  fruit ;  it 
may  not  be  summer  nor  autumn;  but  it  is  lovely,  genial,  and  smiling 
spring. 

The  fact  thus  an  encouragement,  is  likewise  a  motive  to  remark, — ISo 
individual  connected  with  Sunday  school  engagements,  or  at  all  familiar  with 
them,  will  pretend  that  they  have  attained  perfection.  Enthusiastic  as  may 
be  the  warmest  adherent,  he  will  not,  if  his  understanding  equal  his  heart, 
imagine  that  his  beloved  Sunday  school,  or  the  institution  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  has  yet  arrived  at  maturity.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  much  is  requisite  to  be  effected — that  the  very  ardour  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  is  in  itself  an  element  needing  guidance — that  the  complacency 
incident  to  youth  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  presumption — that  inexperience 
requires  direction — that  both  form  and  spirit  may  become  feeble — that 
advancing  science  may  call  for  advancing  intelligence — and  that  gratitude  is 
due,  therefore,  to  any  one  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  Christian  fidelity,  will  suggest  improvements,  and  stimulate  to 
progress. 

Who   can  contemplate  the    Sunday  school  institution,  and  its   present 

fiourishing  condition,  without  being  struck  with  its  relation  to  the  past?    A 

spreadjDg  and  beautiful  tree,  vigorous  and  full  of  sap,  its  foliage  picturesque, 

MtB  roots  BrWf  its  shadow  grateful>  ihousinds  nesl\ms  \n  Vte  \si%»ik^h«ik— how 
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intignifimnt  its  origin  I  Did  yonder  oak  owe  its  birth  to  the  acorn  ?  This 
majestic  reality  owed  its  origin  to  what  ?  A  thought !  that  thought  cry  talizing 
into  a  wish  ;  that  wish  breathed  upwards  in  a  prayer ;  that  prayer  becoming  a 
stimalaa  to  action ;  and  that  action  being  the  gathering  of  a  little  band  of 
immortals.  The  fact  is  instructive,  and  ou&rht  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  state  of  Raikes*  mind,  at  the  moment  of  his  first 
Sunday  school  idea ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  there  is  the  significant  fact,  that  all 
we  now  behold  sprang  from  that  germ  of  thoughtfulness,  and  was  the  result 
of  that  first  conception.  Who  is  this  that  despiseth  the  day  of  small  things, 
or  imagines  that  he  can  do  nothing  ?  It  would  require  a  volume  to  delineate 
even  the  outline  of  what  the  past  has  since  that  time  witnessed  as  the  result 
of  Sunday  school  instruction.  Think  of  the  multitude  of  minds  stimulated, 
the  multitude  of  hearts  touched  ;  conceive,  if  you  can,  of  the  amount  of 
enexgy  consecrated,  of  talent  devoted,  of  intelligence  sanctified,  by  this 
hallowed  service.  Ponder  the  value  of  the  secular  instruction  conveyed,  and 
the  ftill  larger  amount  of  religious  education  imparted.  Truce  the  influence 
eierted  upon  ministers,  deacons,  members  of  churches,  and  through  them,  as 
well  as  directly,  upon  the  world.  Visit  in  thought  the  domestic  scenes 
moulded  by  this  heavenly  influence.  Parents  converted,  children  rendered 
obedient,  home  made  happy,  firesides  made  to  glow.  Contemplate,  too,  the 
amount  of  real  conversion  secured — conversion  undeveloped  in  the  school, 
bat  experienced  afterwards.  Connect  with  this  the  moral  restraint,  short  of 
eoDversion,  but  still  valuable,  which  has  in  many  ways  been  obtained,  and 
then  say  whether  what  has  been  done  is  not  wonderful  ?  whether  the  past,  in 
its  varied  relation  to  the  Sunday  school,  has  not  been  incalculably  the  gainer, 
and  whether  it  has  not  cause  to  rise  up  gratefully  and  call  it  blessed  ?  Like 
the  stream,  oozing  from  the  mountain  an  insignificant  rill,  it  has  in  its  onward 
course  conveyed  a  thousand  influences  which  this  world  will  never  know, 
while  the  flower  watered,  the  pebble  smoothed,  the  mill  turned,  the  lake  filled, 
the  meadow  moistened,  and  the  wild  ass  quenching  its  thirst,  have  all  been 
benefited  by  its  graceful  and  expanding  flow. 

But,  in  thinking  of  the  relations  of  the  Sunday  school  to  the  past,  let  us 
not  overlook  those  which  bear  upon  the  present.  The  first  which  suggest  itself 
is,  the  ekurek.  What  is  the  relation  which  the  Sunday  school  bears  to  this  ? 
What  is  it  which  it  ought  to  sustain  ?  On  this  point  let  there  be  mutual 
candour.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  of  the  case,  my  conviction  is  settled, 
that  Uie  Sunday  school  ought  to  be  regarded,  because  it  ought  to  be  an  ai^ency 
of  the  church.  It  is  to  the  church — by  which,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  I 
mean  the  company  of  believers — that  Christ  has  committed  the  work  of 
evangelising  the  world.  It  was  to  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  church 
in  the  primitive  age  that  he  specifically  committed  the  work  of  "feeding  the 
lambs ;"  and  though  it  should  be  decided  that  by  them  are  intended  either  the 
children  of  believers,  or  youthful  converts,  still  the  principle  is  distinctly 
recognised,  that  to  the  church  is  committed  the  work  of  instructing  those  who 
need  ita  teaching.  It  has  been  by  the  church,  moreover,  that  the  work  has 
been  accomplished.  I  do  not  forget,  indeed,  that  there  are  schools,  dissociated 
from  any  individual  church,  and  that  the  church,  as  a  whole,  has  taken  a  very 
•badtr  interest  in  the  work,  compared  with  its  responsibiUty  titvd  d\xty  \  \^>x^ 
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still  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  lias  been  by  the  church  that  what  has  been 
accomplbhed  has  been  mainly  effected. 

These  remarks  apply  to  indiridoal  churches.  Few  schools  but  have  been 
gathered  by  some  religious  society.  The  church  has  been  first  formed,  and 
then,  feeling  its  duty,  has  gathered  the  school,  which  thus  has  been  iti  ag«ncy ; 
and  though,  partly  from  necessity,  and  partly  from  conviction,  other  elementB 
have  been  united  than  those  which  the  church  has  provided,  it  still  coatinnes, 
as  at  first,  an  agency  and  work  of  the  church.  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
understood  and  admitted.  Had  the  church  done  its  duty,  and  were  it  now 
fulfilling  it,  the  question  would  never  have  been  raised ;  but  its  derelictiou  of 
duty,  which,  though  great,  is  but  partial,  cannot  be  regarded  as  invalidating 
its  claims,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  what  no  teacher  would  allow,  that 
a  partial  delinquency  is  a  forfeiture  of  right. 

In  making  these  observations,  my  object  is  simply  to  put  the  matter  in 
what  I  conceive  to  be  its  proper  light.  For  any  church,  cither  directly  or 
by  its  representatives,  to  dogmatise  upon  matters  of  internal  arrangement, 
while  virtually  nullifying  its  claim  by  inaction,  or  for  any  pastor  to  assume  a 
presidency  which  is  not  yielded  by  respect,  confirmed  by  affection,  and 
vindicated  by  personal  effort,  were  the  extreme  of  folly,  and  must  be  the 
harbinger  of  mischief;  but  I  still  think,  that  as  in  all  other  instances  of 
auxiliary  agency,  so  in  this,  the  relation  desired  and  gratefully  recognised 
should  be  that  in  which  the  school  should  feel  that  it  derives  its  strengUi  and 
authority  from  a  spiritual  church,  under  whose  shadow  it  should  lovingly  and 
peacefully  abide. 

If  the  church  ought  to  be  regarded  with  filial  feeling,  as  sustainiug 
something  like  the  paternal  relation,  the  day  school  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
fraternal  feeling,  as  being,  though  a  junior,  yet  a  most  valuable  coadjutor. 
Never  was  there  so  much  being  done  in  the  work  of  daily  education  as  at 
present.  On  the  theory,  controversy  abounds ;  the  practice  is  steadily  advancing. 
Without  calling  up  the  polemical  aspect  of  the  question,  the  opinion  is 
expressed  as  one  of  increasing  strength,  that  daily  education,  to  be  complete, 
ought  to  be  religious  in  its  spirit— that  while  secular  education,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  invaluable,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  child, 
to  mould  his  character,  or  to  fashion  his  spirit — that  we  want  more  of  the 
religious  element  in  our  daily  schools,  and  not  less ;  and  that  if  we  had  more, 
the  Sunday  school  would  reap  the  advantage. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  ask  Sunday  school  teachers  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  educational  movements  of  the  day.  As  citizens,  I  would  appeal  to  them 
on  other  grounds.  As  teachers,  I  would  urge  them  to  recollect,  that  here 
their  success  is  involved.  No  teacher  can  have  hiied  to  notice  the  difference 
between  children  properly  and  religiously  trained  in  the  week,  and  those 
trained  otherwise,  or  not  trained  at  all.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  effort, 
labor,  and  probable  success.  Need  I  do  more  than  call  attention  to  this  fact  ? 
It  is  most  significant.  Let  all  the  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school  be  rightly 
trained — trained,  I  repeat,  not  only  taught — and  how  great  the  advantage 
which  the  school  would  secure  ?  As  brothers  of  one  family,  let  the  day 
school  and  the  Sunday  school  ever  go  hand-in-hand,  each  feeling  that  the 
other's  interest  ia  his  own,  that  the  auocets  or  failure  of  either  would 
paralyse  or  strengthen  both. 
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The  relation  in  which  the  Sunday  school  stands  to  society  must  not  ha 
OTerlooked,  though  the  Taried  points  of  connexion  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.     How  large  the  idea  presented  by  the   word   ^*  society  T     How 
^fleient  would  this  society  be  without  the  Sunday  school  I    Who  can  estimate 
the  advantages  social  life  has  gathered  in  this  country  firom  the  unobtrusive 
agencies?    In    the  spirit  of  order  engendered— of  loyalty  inculcated^Hif 
intelligence  diffused^f  piety  promoted.    Imagine  the  two  million  Sunday 
scholars  growing  up  destitute  of  Sunday  school  instruction.    Would  society 
he  the  same  in  its  strength — its  virtue — its  manliness — as  it  is  now?    Would 
there  be  no  increase  of  juvenile  depravity,  of  youthful  delinquency,  and  con* 
leqnently  of  public  annoyance  and  expense?    Add  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  teachers  giving  this  instruction — would  they  be  as  intelligent  members  of 
society«  as  vigorous  supporters  of  our  institutions,  as  independent  thinkers,  as 
strong-minded  citizens,  if  their  weekly  labours  were  withheld? 

Look,  also,  at  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  operations  upon  the  working 
elaaaea^a  department  of  society  too  greatly  overlooked.  Is  there  anything 
that  more  subdues  these  mighty  multitudes,  sheds  over  them  a  kindlier 
iDflneooe,  or  more  disposes  them  to  religious  impressions,  than  the  gratuitous 
efforts  of  Sunday  school  teachers  on  behalf  of  their  children  ?  Who  can 
overrate,  again,  the  importance  of  the  Sunday  school  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
coontiy — its  literature,  its  liberty — above  all,  its  religion ;  or  say,  how  great 
would  be  the  lots,  in  each  of  these  particulars,  if  its  influence  were  with* 
drawn?  Society,  then,  is  a  gainer  by  Sunday  schools.  It  derives  from  them 
lights  strength,  living  streams  of  influence;  nor  could  a  heavier  curse  be 
inflicted  upon  our  social  economy  than  the  extinction  or  paralysis  of  Sunday 
ichool  instruction. 

If  we  pass  from  the  present  to  the  future,  as  indeed  we  are  continually 
doings  and  think  of  the  benefit  which  in  all  probability  Sunday  schools  are 
destined  to  shed,  who  but  must  feel  concerned  for  their  expansion,  improve<» 
ment  and  growth  ?  What  we  are,  as  a  nation,  is  wonderful.  What  we  shall 
he,  time  only  can  declare.  Everything,  however,  indicates  progress  in  nnm« 
hers,  knowledge,  "'power,  wealth,  commerce,  means  of  transit  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Let  our  religious  institutions  keep  pace  with  the  times— the 
more  refined  our  civilisation,  the  greater  need  for  religion,  which  alone  will 
pKereot  its  degenerating  into  presumption  and  pride.  Our  Sunday  schools 
were  never  more  required  than  now:  and  each  step  of  our  national  progresa 
invests  them  virith  greater  importance.  They  must,  however,  be  abreast  of 
Qm  age  in  intelligence,  order,  discipline,  vigorous  and  manly  purpose.  They 
will  not  live  upon  antiquity  or  prescriptive  right.  Utilitarianism  is  a  keen 
icratineer,  and  will  not  tolerate  formalism.  Everything  calls  aloud  for 
improvement.  In  the  spirit  of  enlightened  Christianity  let  this  be  sought 
For  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  let  teachers,  classes,  officials  of  all  ranks, 
books,  methods,  spirit,  individual  and  collective  details,  be  candidly  and 
carefully  considered,  that  so  the  Sunday  school  may  ever  retain  its  position  as 
one  of  our  noblest  institutions,  its  wide-spread  relations  become  streams  of 
holy  influence,  and  virtue  go  forth  from  it  for  the  healing  of  all,— - 
Phwi  the '« Educator:' 

T2 
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THE     DEVOTIONAL    BXEBCI8ES     IN 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Editob.— There  is  one  part  of  our  Sunday  school  system  which  has 
often  struck  me  as  very  much  needing  alteration ;  I  mean  the  prayers  offered 
at  the  opening  and  closing  of  school.  How  often  do  we  find  greater  disorder, 
misconduct,  and  inattention,  during  the  time  of  prayer  than  in  other  of  the 
school  engagements.  In  singing  the  scholars  join  and  are  orderly ;  during 
teaching  they  are  for  the  most  part  attentive,  and  at  the  time  of  the  address, 
anecdotes,  properly  introduced,  interest  and  suhdue  them ;  but  when  the 
prayer  comes,  all  interest  ceases.  It  is  to  the  scholars  a  time  of  endurance, 
Dot  of  pleasure ;  and  if  they  are  quiet,  it  is  by  constraint,  not  willingly.  How 
is  this?  Because  our  prayers  are  not  in  sympathy  with  their  modes  of 
thought  or  expression.  The  teachers  being  in  the  habit  of  praying  at  de* 
votional  meetings,  and  at  which  the  attendants  are  almost  all  adults,  they  get 
into  habits  of  expression  and  thought  very  proper  for  the  prayer  meeting  but 
very  unsuitable  for  the  school-room ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  scholars,  in- 
stead of  regarding  the  prayer,  in  common  with  the  other  exercises,  as  some- 
thing in  which  both  themselves  and  the  teachers  are  mutually  interested,  look 
upon  that  part  of  the  day*s  engagements  as  something  for  the  teacher  to  do 
and  for  them  to  endure. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Let  the  prayer  be,  both  in  words  and  ideas, 
what  a  thoughtful  child  might  be  supposed  to  offer.  I  believe  this  will  at 
once  ensure  attention  and  decorum  ;  but  it  has  higher  claims  than  these. 
Every  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  successful  must  sympathize  with  his  scholars. 
Youth  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  ;  with  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 
peculiar  to  themselves;  but  with  these  the  teacher  must  be  familiar,  and 
recollecting  he  was  once  a  child,  let  him  adapt  himself  to  children*s  wants. 
Nor  must  the  sacred  subject  of  prayer  be  an  exception.  We  tell  them  of 
prayer  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege  ;  but  we  must  also  teach  them  to  pray ;  that 
is,  we  must  take  the  feelings  and  wishes  agitating  their  spirits,  and,  clothing 
them  in  words,  offer  them  in  our  prayers.  May  it  not  be  that  many 
an  anxious  enquirer,  hearing  his  wants  thus  given  utterance  to,  will,  in  sin- 
cerity, join  and  pray  for  himself,  and  that  many  whose  hearts  have  sometimes 
been  softened,  will,  whilst  the  teacher  is  confessing  sin,  or  want  of  faith,  feel 
that  these  are  sentiments  they  ought  to  cherish,  and  be  led  to  say,  *'  Lord  1 
believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief."  Thus  will  prayer  be  an  engagement  in 
which  all  may  unite  alike  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  our  work,  success  does  not  come  all  at 
once.  It  will  require  preparation  and  practice  before  teachers  will  be  able 
thus  to  pray ;  but  does  not  the  importance  of  the  subject  demand  the  attempt. 
In  giving  publicity  to  these  thoughts,  it  is  with  a  wish  rather  to  learn  than  to 
teach,  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  my  brethren  on  the  subject,  and  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  it. 

WeUingbarough.  g,  q,  L. 
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.    TEACHERS'  THOUGHTS  PUT  INTO  SHAPE. 

I.  "Shall  I  go  to  my  Sabbath  class  to-day?  The  road  is  dirty  and 
disagreeable.  It  is  a  mile  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  way  is  tire- 
•ome  without  company.  Two  miles  walking  alone,  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
an  bour's  teaching  1  It  seems  almost  a  pity  I  engaged  myself.  Could 
they  not  do  without  mo  for  a  day?  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  go.  Surely 
they  might  manage  some  way  or  other.  The  superintendent  will  find  some 
one  on  the  spot  to  take  my  class.  But  if  he  does  not — what  then? 
Wen,  it  is  only  an  apology  next  time  I  see  him." 

n.  "  See  these  dark  clouds  coming  up.  It  is  going  to  rain,  I  fear. 
I  will  really  not  be  able  to  go.  Some  drops  have  already  fallen.  What 
a  pity  it  is  but  what  we  had  better  weather.  This  rain  will  no  doubt  pre- 
vent the  children  from  coming.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  school  held 
to-day.  I  know  some  of  the  teachers  who  will  be  absent  at  any  rate.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  always  attend.      It  is  true  I  heard  Mr. 

say,  at  one  of  our  teachers'  meetings,  that  no  ordinary  excuse  should 

serve  as  a  reason  for  absence;    but  then  he  is  so  strict  in  his  notions. 
He  is  always  talking  about  duty.      I  am  sure  a  little  rain  would  not  pre 
vent  me  from  going,  but  to  go  through  that  plash   [a  slight  shower  has 
fallen  X\  I  really  cannot  think  of  it." 

m,  "  If  one  has  a  duty  to  do  in  public,  there  is  also  one  to  do  in 
private;  and  I  cannot  neglect  those  friends  who  are  staying  with  me. 
They  would  take  it  very  ill  if  I  left  them  for  an  hour  or  two  for  the  sake  of 
teaching  a  class  of  children ;  it  would  show  such  a  want  of  attention.  Be- 
sides, they  may  expect  me  to  go  with  them  to  hear  some  of  our  best 
preachers,  and  I  don't  know  but  that  I  would  like  to  go  myself  for  a 
change.  One  is  the  better  of  an  interval  now  and  then.  It  is  a  pity  I  did 
not  think  of  sending  intimation  that  I  would  not  be  present  at  the  school 
this  Sabbath,  but  I  suppose  it  will  not  matter  much.  There  are  so  many 
teachers,  they  can  easily  divide  my  class  among  them." 

TV.    "  J.  A was  absent  from  my  class  last  Sabbath.      What  can  be 

the  matter  with  him  ?  He  is  absent  this  one  also.  Can  he  be  ill  ?  I 
think  I  had  better  send  some  one  to  see.  I  don't  grudge  the  time  spent 
in  going  myself;  but,  then,  is  it  of  any  use?  Besides,  there  may  be 
nothing  the  matter  after  all— he  has  been  often  away  before,  and  nothing 
ailed  him.  It  is  true,  I  feel  sad  when  thinking  of  the  reproachful  look  of 
that  boy  that  died  last  winter.  It  haunts  me  yet.  It  seemed  to  say,  •  Why 
have  you  been  so  long  in  coming  ?  He  was  away  one  Sabbath.  I  did  not 
see  >>^  till  he  could  speak  to  me  no  more.  But  surely  such  cases  are 
rare.  I  may  defer  a  visit  like  this,  as  I  intend  to  be  busy  this  week. 
Children  are  always  complaining.  I'll  call  if  he  doesn't  make  his  appear- 
ance next  Sabbath ;  and  surely  his  parents  will  send  me  word  if  there  is 
anything  seriously  the  matter  [will  they?]  and  I  can  pray  for  him  lest  it 

be  so." 

When  we  are  resolved  not  to  do  our  duty,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in 
finding  excuses ;  and  when  we  are  at  a  loss,  it  is  but  too  easy  to  make 
them.  Would  not  such  excusen  as  arc  referred  to  above  be  better  ex- 
pressed in  pLun  language:    ''I  am  not  disposed  to  go"     ""^If  Vw\.  \% 
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cold."  "The  salvation  of  immortal  souls  does  not  seem  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  I  thought.**  "  My  first  lore  waxes  cold,  or  barns  with  but  a 
fickle  flame.*^  "  I  am  getting  weary  of  exertion  in  Christ's  service.**  Alas  I 
friuit  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  way  men  serve  the  world  and  God  I 
tlie  one  gets  restless,  persevering,  untiring,  enterprising  enetigy ;  the  other^ 
Ibeble,  lai^giiid,  listless,  half-hearted  service.  The  length  of  our  days  is 
given  to  what  is  but  penshing— the  *' shreds  of  our  time*'  to  our  best 
iVieBd.  Would  that  we  longed  to  be  more  £uthful  servants  of  Jesus 
Christi — ScoUUh  SaibbcUh  School  Teachers^  Magaxme, 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

A  meeting  for  mutual  conflerence  was  recently  held  by  the  teachers  of 
one  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  Birmingham,  at  which  each  teacher  stated  his 
encouragements  and  discouragements,  and  made  suggestions  for  the  hn 
provement  of  the  school.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
various  suggestions  thus  made,  and  report  upon  them.  The  report  of  their 
deliberations  has  come  into  our  hands,  and  we  give  publicity  to  it,  thinking 
that  it  may  be  thus  rendered  of  more  extensive  service  than  it  was 
originally  designed  for. 

I.— jR0O(mmem2a<um<  for  the  tmpror>emeni  of  attendanee  at  ihi  opemmg  of 
Bchool. 

1.  Personal  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers^  and  perse- 

vering effort  with  their  scholars. 

2.  The  distribution  of  300  "Lloyd's  Hints  to  Parents." 

3.  Teachers  to  take  part  in  the  opening  exercises. 

C — RecommendaUon9  for  (he  improvement  ofelaes  instrueHon  and  dMfHiM, 

1.  Monthly  review,  by  teacher  and  superintendent. 

2.  The  recognised  mode  of  discipline  in  the  school  to  be  enftnnced. 

3.  Teachers  to  be  supplied  with  "  Althans*s  Teacher's  Authority  in 

his  Class.** 
XOi.'-RecommendaUona  for  (he  tmprovemetU  of  (he  general  order  of  the 
school, 

1.  Teachers  to  keep  charge  of  their  classes  nntil  dismissed  by 

superintendent. 

2.  Teachers  to  conduct  theit  classes  into  chapel* 

3.  Permission  to  "go  out"  to  be  given  by  teachers  with  great 

discretion. 
Tf.^JieoommeneUUionsfor  (he  general  tmprovemenl  of  (he  school, 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  for  choosing  a  ftw  new 

tunes  to  be  sung  frequently  until  sung  well. 

2.  A  class  for  church  history  to  be  formed,  or  some  other  plato 

adopted  for  bringing  the  subject  under  the  attention  of  the 
elder  scholars.— jBjrmwi^Aow  Sunday  School  Record. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  *' NOTES''  ON  LESSON; 

Notes  are  intended  not  to  supersede,  but  to  facilitate,  the  study  of  the 
lesfion — not  to  generate  laziness,  but  to  incite  to  mental  effort.  Now,  we 
caniiot  ooBceal  from  oarselves  that  the  intention  has  not  always  been  ful- 
filled in  praetioe.  We  know  that  in  some  cases  they  both  generate  lazi- 
iMM  wd  sopenede  study.  We  have  seen  teachers  with  written  notes  on 
WfiOBB  wliidi  were  only  transcripts  of  the  printed  ones,  and  we  deeply 
regret  it.  Still,  in  many  cases  this  arises,  not  from  the  teacher's  design,  but 
from  WMcqiiaiiiAance  with  the  method  of  rightly  using  them.  And  to  such 
we  submit  the  fallowing  observations  for  their  approval  and  adoption : — 

Firti.  Let  each  teacher  study  the  lesson  for  himself  with  the  aid  of  his 
Bible  aloDe. 

By  so  doizig>  a  teacher  will  discover  wherein  he  is  deficient — what  infer- 
matioB  or  assistance  he  requires.  Thus  he  will  be  able  intelligently  to  use 
the  Notes^  and  to  appropriate  them.  Thus,  too,  will  he  estimate  aright 
thor  ¥slne.  Bay  not  this  is  too  difficult,  too  arduous  a  task.  Difficulties 
sbottld  \mi  norve  yon  to  action.  And  you  will  find  a  pleasure  heretofore 
nskaewm,  as  your  acquaintance  with  Scripture  enlarges,  and  your  insight 
into  ku  meaaing  deepens,  as  also  from  the  greater  power  you  can  bring  to 
bear  on  yonr  efforts. 

Second,    Use  the  Notes  with  discrimination. 

The  Notes  being  for  teachers  of  classes  varying  in  circumstances,  are 
necessarily  fuller  and  more  varied  than  were  they  intended  for  teachers  of 
classes  in  similar  ciroomstances  only.  Hence  each  teacher,  having  a 
regard  to  the  necessities  of  his  own  class,  must  choose  what  is  suitable 
to  them. 

Third,    Appropriate  them. 

Learn  them,  not  merely  as  a  parrot  could,  but  so  study  them  that  they 
shall  "become  a  part  of  your  own  thinking ;  so  revolve  them  in  your  mind 
that  they  shall  fuse  themselves  into  your  own  mental  being,  and  become,  as 
it  were,  part  of  yourself.  Thus  will  your  teaching  be  that  of  thought,  not 
of  words — ^be  clear,  simple,  direct,  powerful,  telling.  He  who  merely 
learns,  gives  not  utterances  of  weight,  and  even  the  scholars  will  feel  that 
"Ae  words  have  been  hunted  up  by  a  vacant  mind,  instead  of  prompted  by 
a  full  one,"  and  turn  to  something  more  congenial. 

Fourth,  Make  the  applications,  not,  as  in  the  Notes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  lessons,  but  each  in  its  appropriate  place. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that,  by  making  a  few  distinct,  pointed  applica- 
tknis  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  there  is  more  probability  of  their  being 
remembered  than  of  being  done  during  the  lesson.  It  is  not  generally  so. 
Children  remember  but  little  of  what  is  abstract  and  apart  —  memory 
opentes  by  association.  The  instruction  and  application  being  disjoined, 
pcobably  both  are  forgotten,  the  latter  almost  certainly.  Whereas,  when 
united,  they  can  hardly  read  the  passage  again  without  at  each  stop  having 
n^lgested  to  their  minds  the  appropriate  application. 

Lim&y.    Do  not  take  the  printed  Notes  to  your  class. 

If  you  do,  gieat  iiyury  may  be  done.  The  young  will  think,  rightly  or 
wvo^glj/  ihat  yon  are  teaching  the  thoughts  of  anottieT,  tt^aX  ^wx^twaaaX 
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put  yourself  to  any  trouble  on  their  account,  and  will  heed  yott  not.  They 
arc  very  observant,  and  watch  a  teacher ;  hence  you  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
you  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  By  so  studying  your  lesson,  and  only  so  using  the  Notes,  the 
benefits  to  yourselves  will  be  many.  We  have  already  suggested  some — a 
larger  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  a  deeper  insight  into  its  meaning.  A  pro- 
founder  thoughtfulness  will  be  engendered,  and  greater  power  in  the  use  of 
the  Bible  obtained. 

Fellow-teachers,  the  work  we  are  engaged  in  is  most  important — ^no  fit  one 
either  for  laziness  or  trifling.  Those  who  feel  discouraged  because  of  their 
want  of  means  to  purchase  aids,  or  of  leisure  to  study,  or  of  want  of  know- 
ledge, remember  that  the  Bible  is  theirs,  and  God^s  Spirit  is  promised — ^that 
God  is  his  own  best  interpreter, — that  paragraph  of  his  word  sheds  a  flood 
of  light  on  this  paragraph,  and  sentence  elucidates  sentence.  Care,  earnest- 
ness, Bible-study,  prayer — what  may  not  a  teacher  with  these  do  ?  See 
to  it,  then,  that  you  study  your  lesson  in  the  light  of  Scripture  first,  that 
you  speak  from  fulness  of  felt,  conscious  knowledge,  that  your  applications 
are  appropriate  and  linked  to  your  teaching,  so  as  to  be  easily  suggested, 
and  thus  will  the  Notes  be  an  aid,  and  not  a  hinderance  to  Christ's  cause. 

Glasgow f  January ,  1852. 


METHOD  OF  STUDYING  THE  SCRIPTUBES. 

In  selectiTig  your  passage,  let  it  be  not  a  torn  fragment  but  a  connected 
whole. 

In  considering  your  subject,  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  do  it  slowly,  carefully, 
and  methodically  ;  and  write  your  thoughts  not  on  a  loose  scrap,  Vnt  in  a 
book  that  they  may  be  preserved. 

To  consider  it  fully,  let  the  imagination,  the  understanding,  and  the  heart 
be  in  active  exercise ;  and  take  into  account  every  circumstance,  direct,  con- 
current, and  adventitious. 

Inquire  into  its  CHARAcrsB,  its  paballbls,  its  chsomoix>qT|  its  gxogsa<- 
vvLY,  and  its  use. 

I. — CHABACTBB  OF  THE  PASSAQB. 
ASK,   IS  IT 

1.  HiSTOBicAL?  Written  by?  Where?  To  whom,— 1,  prinouuily  ? 
2,  ultimately  ?  In  what  circumstances  ?  Connection  with  passage  before 
and  after.    Apply  these  to  all  that/ollow. 

2.  PaoPHBTicAL?  Of  temporal  things?  Of  spiritual?  Of  both?  Of 
speedy  accomplishment?  More  remote  P  Record  of  fulfilment— sacred  wr 
secular,  or  both  ?  Interpretation  known  or  hidden  from  the  prophet  ?  Usual 
meaning  of  the  symbols  employed  ? 

3.  Biographical  ?  Age  ?  Calling  or  profession  ?  Contemporaries? 
Relatives  ?  Friends  ?  Associates  ?  Character : —  1 ,  As  with  men  ?  2,  As  with 
God?    Character  of  the  mind:— -l.  Abstractedly?  2, As  embodied  in  the 

conduct? 
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4.  DocTSiNAX?  Directly  taught?  Deducible  from  ?  Relative  to:  — 1, 
Primitive  ?  2,  Fallen  ?  3,  Restored  ?  or,  4,  Final  state  ? 

5.  Preceptive  ?  Direct  ?  By  example  ?  By  inference  ?  From  men  P 
From  God  ?  For  the  guidance  of :— 1,  One  ?  2,  A  class  ?  3,  A  nation  ?  4, 
Mankind  ? 

6.  Dbyotional?  In  its  spirit?  Furnishing  subjects  for?  Subject  of 
petition  or  deprecation  ?    By  whom  ?  For  whom  F 

7.  Allegorical?  Precise  kind  of  figure?  Examples  of?  Moral  or 
^nritnal  bearing  ? 

8.  DEScRiPTiyE  ?  Of  God  and  his  works  ?  Of  man  and  his  works  P  Of 
tbe  world  without  ?  Of  the  heart  within  ?  Of  scenes  :— 1,  In  heaven?  2,  On 
earth  P  3,  In  hell  ? 

9.  RETRosPECTiyE !  Of  life?  Of  an  event?  Of  a  past  period  in  timoP 
Of  a  past  eternity  ? 

10.  Present  ?     Of  a  scene  ?  Of  an  action  ?     Of  time  ? 

11.  Prospective?  Of  space?  Of  time?  Of  an  action?  Of  life?  Of 
good  P  Of  evil  ?  Beyond  time  ? 

12.  Inspectiye  ?  Of  heart  ?  Of  life  ?  Self-inspection  ?  By  men  ?  By 
God? 

14.  Pmal  r*^  ^    }   ^^^^«  *^*^"  w^f^d  ^  To  the  next  ?  To  both  ? 

II. — its  parallels. 

1.  Parallel  Passages  :— 1,  In  every  particular.    2,  In  one  or  more. 

2.  Simi^R  Eyentb: — 19  In  similar  circumstances.  2,  In  different 
circnmstances. 

3.  Varied  Accounts  of  the  same  event : — I,  As  told  by  different  peraona 
2.  Aa  seen  from  different  points.    3.  As  related  for  different  purposes. 

III. — its  cbronoloot. 

1.  Year  of  the  world,  (a.m.) 

2.  Year  before  Christ,  (e.  c.)  or,  after  Christ,  (a.  ».) 

3.  Period  in  Jewish  History.    Judge,  king,  or  other  chief  ruler. 

4.  Synchronism  with  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 

5.  Prophets  living  at  the  time. 

6.  Chief  ruler  in  neighbouring  states. 

7.  Concurrent  events  in  near  or  distant  kingdoms. 

IV. — ^iT8  geography. 

1.  What  is  it  P  a  city,  a  town,  a  village  ;  a  mountain,  a  valley,  a  plain,  a 
deaert;  a  river,  a  lake,  a  sea. 

2.  Where  situated  ?  Country,  province,  latitude,  longitude,  parallel  to, 
antipodes  to. 

3.  Its  bxtent  ?    Its  length,  its  breadth,  its  area,  its  boundaries. 

4.  Dutancr  raoM  ?  city,  mountain,  river,  character  of  the  intervening 
eountry. 

5.  Prospect  prom  ?  1  :•— Of  a  fixed  kind  —  distant  objects.  2:^0f  a 
changing  kind— Aspects  of  nature,  (1)  At  present  seaaou  o{\b^  ^«u«    ^^ 
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6.  SoBM  nou }    Other  prominent  surrounding  objects. 

7.  Its  Tries,  plants,  flowers ;  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes. 

V. — ^ITS  USB. 

1.  Practical  design  of  the  writer. 

2.  Lessons  or  rules  of  litb,  direct  or  inferential. 

Swideriand.  W.  A. 


THE   OFFENDED    TEACHER. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Pharisees  C^f^^^-  x^*  ^^J  that  they  were  offended 
''at  the  sayings  of  our  Lord.**  This  might  have  been  expected,  inasmuch,  as 
DO  sympathy  with  hb  person  or  his  mission  could  eust  among  a  class  who  hid 
their  hjrpocrisy  and  immorality  by  a  mantle  of  professional  and  apparent 
sanctity.  Daring  our  Lord*s  ministrations,  reference  is  made  to  another  class 
of  persons  who  were  "  offended**  with  him  C'^e  John  yi.  66 .J  These  appear 
to  have  been  individuals  who  had  witnessed  the  miracles  he  did  ;  listened  with 
admiration  to  the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  following 
him,  and  became  his  disciples.  A  "hard  saying*'  was  uttered;  '*  they  went 
back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him.** 

Later  tines  exhilnt  another  class  susceptible  of  **  offence** ;  individuals  who 
are  offended,  vot  in  Aim,  for  they  still  profess  to  *' walk  with  him** ;  nor  with 
his  sayings,  for  they  desire  to  "  keep  them,  and  ponder  them  in  their  hearts." 
Some  fellow  disciple  has  intentionally  or  unintnitionally  displeased  them,  they 
forsake  the  employment  in  which  they  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  work  no  more  for  him.  Of  these  may  be  enBmerated 
"  The  offended  Sunday  school  teacher,**  an  Individual,  mamfestiog  various 
feelings,  whose  histonoal  fSratores  present  different  aspects,  aspects  of  oiro«m« 
stance,  but  agreeing  in  one  great  inconsistency — *'  being  offended  with  their 
Master's  worh^  because  of  the  unfriendliness  ofafeUow  servant^ 

To  those  who  are  not  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  causes  of  "  oflfence**  will  often  occur ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  labor  of  Sunday  school  teaching  becomes  irksome,  such  causes  of 
'*  offence**  will  be  converted  into  opportunities  of  withdrawment  from  a  service 
for  which  they  were  totally  unfitted,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  that  pious 
sympathy  and  affection  which  its  engagements  necessarily  demand.  But  in 
instances  of  *'  ofience**  arising  where  external  circumstances  iafioate  a  pious 
seal  and  fervid  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  there  appears  matter 
for  wonder  and  astonishment  that  such  should  **  go  away,**  to  relinquish  a 
service  for  which  they  were  peculiarly  adapted,  and  in  which  they  have  been 
eminently  useful.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  enter 
into  the  varied  characteristics  of  an  '*  offended  teacher,'*  but  to  present  the 
reminiscence  of  a  past  occurrence,  in  the  hope  that  some  who  may  have  given 
up  the  Sunday  school  enterprise  because  of  "  an  ofifonce,**  may  be  led  to  pause, 
**  to  consider  their  ways  and  be  wise,"  and  return  to  labor  again  in  the  vine* 
yard  of  the  Lord. 

The  subject  of  this  narrative,  whom  the  writer  wUl  call  H— — ,  was  sent  at 
lixi  mwljr  ag0  to  a  Sunday  school,  whkih,  doting  th^  course  of  a  histoiy  of 
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Bion  tlMm  45  yean,  has  been  much  honored  in  iU  usefulness  to  the  church  of 

Christ.    After  continuing  a  scholar  for  some  years,  H was  honerably 

dismissed,  and  a  Bible  presented  to  him  by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  who 
aocompaided  the  testimonial  with  some  excellent  advice.  A  short  time 
previous  to  this  interesting  occasion,  peculiar  and  pleasing  manifestations  of 
the  power  of  religion  were  exhibited  amongst  some  of  the  senior  scholars, 
i^parantly  traceable  to  the  establishment  of  a  scholars*  prayer  meeting,  by  the 
superintendeDt  of  the  school,  who  encouraged  thetn  to  offer  up  their  youthful, 
hut  broken  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace.  At  these  meetings,  none  was 
■ran  regular  in  his  attendance,  mt  mon  fervent  in  the  short  and  simple 
exprassions  of  supplication  than  H— — .  The  piety  of  his  demeanour,  and  the 
state  of  his  mind  elicited  in  the  conversations  held  with  him  by  his  superin* 
tsiDdent,  led  the  latter  to  introduce  him  to  the  pastor  as  a  candidate  for 
adn^ssioii  into  the  church.  After  several  interviews,  the  pastor  felt  satisfied 
that  the  work  of  divine  grace  had  been  commenced,  and  hesitated  not  to  pro* 
pose  Idm  as  a  member  of  the  church,  into  which  he  was  accordingly  received. 
The  teeliaiony  given  by  him  on  that  occasion  was  so  very  clear  and  convin- 
dog,  tiiat  many  present  wen  affected  even  to  tean.  After  his  dismission  (torn 
the  Bchool  be  became  a  teacher^-an  engagement  which  he  entered  into  with 
mcb  Mmestocis  and  devotion.  Indefatigable  in  his  labors,  none  was  earlier 
at  Ua  post,  bad  a  better  filled  class,  or  received  mon  orderly  attention  from 
his  bojB ;  he  i^ipeared  well  fitted  for  the  work,  and  the  work  was  well  fitted 
for  bin.  An  interruption  in  this  course,  however  took  place.  A  long  and 
Mffions  aAietion  nmoved  him  from  his  sphen  of  activity,  and  from  the  com- 
pKcatiooa  <tf  disease,  and  the  appeannce  of  symptoms  of  consumption,  to  which 
then  was  a  predisposition  in  his  constitution,  it  was  considered  that  his  work 
was  done;  tet  tiie  star  which  had  shone  so  luminously  was  about  to  set,  to 
rise  again  in  a  mon  glorious  world  I  Of  this  he  felt  himself  assured,  and  was 
patiently  waiting  and  looking  for  the  summons  of  his  Lord,  with  an  earnest 
nd  longing  anticipation  to  njoin  the  spirits  of  two  dear  nlatives,  who  had 
but  a  alwrt  time  pnviouily  died  in  the  faith,  and  entered  into  rest.  Those  of 
te  memben  <^the  church,  and  of  his  fellow  teachers,  who  had  ?isited  him, 
Mt  tnU  J  thai  bis  chamber 

Beyond  the  conlmon  walk  of  virtuous  Ufe, 
Quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven  !** 

Contrary,  however,  to  all  human  expectation,  he  recovend  from  his  illness, 
and  subsequently  resumed  his  former  labours  in  the  schooL  In  his  deport- 
ment the  same  spirit  of  piety  was  manifested,  which  characterized  his  previous 
devotedness  to  tiie  work.  When  taking  part  in  conducting  the  devotional 
ezenises  of  the  school,  his  supplications  wen  marked  by  a  peculiar  earnest- 
ness and  appropriateness  conveying  the  idea  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  a  listener 
that  be  <'  widked  with  Grod.*'  Oecasionidly  he  was  laid  aside  by  illness  for  a 
short  time,  but  eventually  his  health  was  gradually  established.  His  temporal 
dnnmstances  became  somewhat  improved:  he  commenced  business  on  his 
own  accoont,  and  ftom  his  diligence  and  careful  attention  thento,  found  him- 
lilf  gradually  prognssing  in  his  worklly  position.  It  was  then  observable 
that  hii  davotediMssf  to  tiie  sobool  appeared  not  60  umfonn  %a  ft^woj^^  \  ^ 
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Sabbath  morning  or  two  would  pass  away,  and  he  would  be  absent  from  his 
post,  and  then,  as  if  a  return  of  christian  consciousness  had  taken  place,  his 
duties  would  be  again  resumed  and  discharged  as  usual.  Much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  superintendent,  H—  was  entirely  abpent  two  or  three  Sabbaths,  and, 
on  being  visited,  stated  that  he  should  not  again  enter  the  school.    On  being 

pressed  for  the  reason,  he  at  length  replied  that  he  could  not  meet  D (a 

fellow- teacher)  again,  and  therefore  he  should  withdraw  entirely.  How  any 
quarrel  should  have  arisen  between  them  appeared  somewhat  a  mystery,  as 

the  disposition  of  D always  appeared  the  very  reverse  to  that  of  giving 

offence,  for  many  times  there  has  been  witnessed  in  his  conduct  somethmg 
almost  amounting  to  vacillation,  in  order  to  prevent  a  cause  of  "  offbnce.** 
Some  business  transactions  took  place,  in  which  D— -  was  concerned,  though 

not  very  directly,  but  in  which  H considered  he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt 

with.    The  matter  was  enquired  into,  and  the  result  issued  in  the  exculpation 

of  D from  all  blame.  H however  gave  up  his  engagement  as  teacher, 

and  occasionally  absented  himself  from  his  usual  place  in  the  sanctuary.  A 
short  time  elapsed,  when  the  superintendent  waited  on  him,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  his  neglect  of  an  obvious  duty,  and  the  invalid  nature  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  him  for  his  absence,  which  could  not  release  him  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities he  had  undertaken.  He  appeared  to  g^ve  earnest  attention,  and 
in  reply  to  an  enquiry,  stated  that  he  had  not  felt  happy  since  he  left  the 
school,  and  that  he  must  bring  his  mind  to  return.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
subsequent  interviews  did  not  bring  the  matter  into  a  more  favorable  position, 

and  H not  only  left  the  school,  but  also  resigned  his  membership  of  the 

church ;  thus  verifying  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  **  A  brother  offended  is  harder 
to  be  won  than  a  strong  city.** 

Gladly  would  the  writer  throw  a  veil  over  the  remaining  part  of  the  nar- 
ration, which  might  be  termed  its  saddest  episode.  He  became  dissipated, 
and  sought  to  drown  the  reproaches  of  conscience  in  still  deeper  draughts.  All 
appeared  useless ;  to  him  pbace,  that  angel  form,  did  not  return,  and  he  was 
left  an  outcast  to  the  church  and  the  world.  From  subsequent  enquiries  it 
was  learned  that  he  had  joined  the  Mormonites,  had  been  baptised  into  mem- 
bership with  them,  and  had  left  his  native  land,  accompanied  by  a  wife  (who 
had  formerly  been  a  fellow-teacher)  to  seek  that  fooVa  paradise,  called  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Is  there  a  Sunday  school  teacher  who  has  become  ''  offended  f  **  let  him 
think  over  this  sad  narrative,  and  pause  ere  he  takes  one  step  further.  Un- 
adorned is  the  tale,  but  does  it  not  "  point  a  moral,**  to  be  sternly  and  prayer- 
fully regarded  ?    '*  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  then  shall  I  be  safe.*'-— jBirmti^Aom 

Sunday  School  Union  Record, 


MINOR  DUTIES. 

"  The  sum  of  human  life  is  made  up  of  little  thing?.*'    "  Who  hath  despised 

the  day  of  small  things  ?*'  enquires  the  prophet  Zechariah.     How  many  minor 

duties  are  there  in  connection  with  a  teacher's  office  in  the  Sunday  school, 

which  are  on)y  performed  and  regarded  as  drudgeries,  instead  of  being  viewed 

ia  their  tru9  character,  at  all  helping  fotvratd  \V\a  %\ot\oui  woik»  vtluoh  angels 
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would  gladly  engage  in  were  they  permitted.  A  junior  teacher  frequently  cod- 
siden  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  much  good  until  he  is  promoted  to  one  of 
the  Scripture  classes ;  and  a  senior  teacher  feels,  that  keeping  order  in  his  class, 
gathering  up  books,  marking  attendance,  and  especially  watching  the  conduct, 
and  fitting  with  the  children  in  the  house  of  God,  are  troublesome  and  annoying 
duties,  which  produce  very  little  fruit  considering  the  labor  bestowed.  Let  our 
younger  friends  consider  how  many  of  their  charge  will  die  before  they  ever  pass 
from  the  class jn  which  they  are ;  and  let  those  who  are  frequently  more  capable 
^of  doing  it  than  elder  persons,  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  youthful  hearers,  in 
children's  language,  the  simple  truths  of  Calvary  and  a  Saviour's  love.  Let  the 
teachers  of  the  upper  classes  feel  more  than  ever  the  great  importance  of  train- 
ing the  children  to  outward  obedience,  such  as  quietness,  reverence  during 
prayer,  love  for  singing  the  praises  of  God,  and  chiefly,  a  habit  of  regular 
attendance  on  the  public  ordinances  of  God,  and  solemnity  of  behaviour  while 
there.  If  these  things  are  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  how 
much  more  prepared  will  they  be  to  receive  impressions  of  Divine  truth,  than  if 
these  apparently  litde  matters  had  not  been  attended  to.  It  will  take  many 
years  of  sin  to  efface  entirely  the  effects  produced  by  such  training. 
Haehiey  Road.  W.  L.  W. 


NOTES    ON    SCRIPTURE   LESSONS. 
<*  And  we  all  do  fiide  as  a  leaf.*'— /mioA  Ixiv.  6. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  have  many  tmths,  which  we  need  to  remember, 
told  OS  in  figures.  Now  we  all  ought  to  recollect  that  our  life  in  this  world 
is  short,  so  that  we  may  set  about  the  business  which  God  has  g^ven  us  to  do 
b  it,  and  may  think  oftener  about  the  other  and  better  world.  And  there  are 
many  figures  nsed  in  the  Bible  to  show  us  the  frailty  and  shortness  of  life ;  if 
we  look  into  them  we  shall  see  how  true  they  are.  Sometimes  life  is  said  to 
be  like  a  vapour,— one  of  those  small  white  clouds  which  float  over  the  fields 
or  among  the  hills,  and  then  pass  away  as  if  they  had  never  been  there.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  like  the  shuttle  which  the  weaver,  quick  as  thought,  moves  in 
and  out  among  his  threads.  Again  our  life  is  said  to  be  a  mere  handbreadtb, 
for  it  is  only  like  a  narrow  strip  of  time ;  and  it  is  compared  to  the  grass  and 
flowera  which  so  soon  wither  and  lose  their  freshness  and  colours.  And  in 
the  verse  which  we  have  just  read  we  are  said  to  fade  like  a  leaf, 

L  A  leaf  may  very  soon  perish.  When  the  leaf  is  just  opening  out  its 
beauties  and  appears  most  healthy  and  blooming,  how  often  it  is  nipped  by 
harsh  winds  and  late  frosts,  and  at  that  untimely  season  fades  and  falls. 

And  how  many  of  the  human  family  die  in  the  bud  of  life.  Often  the  little 
infant  who  seems  scarcely  to  have  sipped  of  the  cup  of  life,  and  who  has  just 
begiu  to  smile  on  its  mother*s  knee,  is  called  away  from  our  world.  Life 
may  perish  very  early. 

n.  A  leaf  is  very  slenderly  constructed.  Hold  the  leaf  up  to  the  light,  and 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  full  of  transparent  vessels,  many  of  which  are  finer  than 
ahrnr.  But  slenderer  still  is  the  construction  of  the  human  body.  The 
nerrea  and  other  parts,  as  yon  know,  are  most  slightly  made,  and  may  yety 
•con  ba  ii^nred. 
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III.  A  leaf  it  dangermufy  sifuated.  The  leaf  hangs  extended  to  the  winds ; 
it  b  exposed  to  frosts,  and  storms,  and  lightnings ;  it  may  be  scorched  by  the 
sunbeams,  or  pinched  by  the  cold  at  night.  And  thas  from  all  around  it  is  in 
danger. 

And  how  dangerously  situated  is  man.  How  often  Hfe  is  lost  by  sudden 
accidents.  The  fall  of  a  slate  from  the  roof  of  a  house  may  cause  death.  The 
T^ry  air  we  breathe  is  often  filled  with  disease,  and  brings  death  with  it. 

IV.  A  leaf  is  perpetuaBy  agitated.  From  nmny  causes  the  leaf  is  seldom  at 
rest.  And  it  is  thus  frequently  that  its  stem  is  broken  and  its  decay  hastened; 
The  Bible  tells  us,  and  we  learn  in  life,  that  man  is  *'  born  to  trouble.*'  Some- 
times we  are  happy,  sometimes  in  sorrow ;  one  day  in  health,  and  in  sickness 
on  the  morrow  ;  sometimes  those  who  are  around  us  honour  and  eateem  us, 
and  sometimes  we  are  despised  and  slighted. 

y.  A  leaf  is  sure  to  fade  in  the  lapse  of  time.  The  leaf  that  has  survived 
all  dangers  must  fade  and  fall  at  last.  The  keen  frost  and  autumnal  winds 
bring  ail  down  to  the  ground.  The  sap  leaves  the  branches,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  withdrawn,  and  so  the  leaf  must  fade.  And  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  we  must  all  die.  Time  will  bring  us  all  to  the  close  of  life.  "  It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  man  once  to  die.'*  There  was  a  great  king  who  wept  when  be 
looked  on  all  his  hosts,  with  the  sunshine  upon  their  tents  and  armour,  to 
think  that  in  a  hundred  years  all  bis  splendid  army,  which  was  so  large  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  counted,  would  have  been  swept  into  the  grave.  But  so 
it  was.  And  whan  a  hundred  years  have  gone  we  shall  none  of  ui  be  here 
either. 

Tlien  we  may  be  sure  that  we  ought  to  **  work  while  it  is  called  to«day;** 
and  to  strive,  as  Christ  said^when  His  Mother  came  to  seek  Him  in  the  Temple, 
to  be  about  our  Father*s  business.  We  can  all  do  something  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place,  and  if  our  life  in  it  is  so  short,  we  should  try  to  do  as 
much  good  in  it  as  we  can  while  we  are  still  here. 

And  another  thing  which  the  shortness  of  life  should  teach  us  is  to  think 
sometimes  about  the  other  world,  and  to  pray  that  God  will  make  us  fit  for  it. 
Each  day  brings  us  nearer  to  that  better  land,  and  if  we  wish  to  enter  it  we 
must  love  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  ask  Him  to  guide  as 
there. 

The  Draught  of  FwAe«.— Luke  v.  1—11. 

I.  The  Scene. 

U.  The  &ith  of  Peter. 

in.  The  effect  which  the  miracle  had  on  Peter. 

IV.  The  blessing  of  the  Saviour. 

1.  The  Lake  of  Gennesareth  was  also  called  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
Tiberias.  Near  its  coasts  the  early  ministry  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour 
were  wrought.  The  people  who  lived  there  were  chiefly  fishermen ;  and  on 
this  occasion  many  thronged  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  which  means  the 
Good  News  which  the  Saviour  brought  to  the  world.  Remark  the  want  of 
a  synagogue  and  a  pulpit,  and  their  substitute^ — the  open  sky  and  a  bor- 
rowed  boat ;  (it  is  not  a  ship  because  a  draught  of  fishes  sink*  it.)  Pictufe 
thej?eac^uln€89  of  the  whole  scene  to  the  kaft|[|iii8ii\A.gTi\  Wi^  ^:A&xa«Ad  aober 
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grey  of  the  early  morning ;  the  tranqnil  bosom  of  Gennesareth ;  the  still- 
ness  of  the  winds  ;  and  above  all,  the  person  of  Jesns  in  his  calm  solemn  • 
majesty.    Lead  the  children  to  see  his  character  and  the  wonderM  good- 
ness which  breathed  in  all  his  words ;  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men.** 

n.  ne  faiih  of  Peter,  What  is  faith  ?  Believing  even  what  seems 
difficult  on  the  word  of  another  because  we  know  that  he  is  good  and  true. 
This  was  a  stranger  on  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  bnt  he  had  spoken  beautiM 
words  and  more  than  human.  All  the  night  long  they  had  toiled  and 
eanght  nothing.  They  might  have  said — the  night  is  the  proper  time  for 
fishing,  and  our  chance  is  over ;  it  is  no  use  tr3ring  a  single  draught  after  we 
have  toiled  all  the  long  night.  But  Peter  said — ^though  we  have  cast  the 
net  so  often,  and  that  too  all  the  night,  and  despair  now  that  the  day  has 
began  to  break,  nevertheiessy  at  thy  word  we  will  let  down  the  net.  And 
then  for  his  obedience  the  draught  of  fishes  was  taken  in  the  net.  So  until 
we  two  set  about  our  duties  in  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  obedience,  and 
seek  to  fblfil  them  at  Christ's  word,  we  shall  labor  for  that  which  will 
not  profit  us. 

m.  TheeJIM  which  (he  miracle  had  on  Peter,  Ho  did  not  deny  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  Jesus.  He  did  not  really  desire  him  to  depart. 
No — but  he  was  afraid  to  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  so  great.  He 
felt  that  he  was  so  sinful  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  stand  beside  the 
Saviour.  This  is  natural.  The  eye  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  the  noon- 
tide sun.  People  often  keep  from  church,  because  they  do  not  like  to  hear 
of  the  holy  God.  Good  children  need  not  be  afraid  of  spirits.  A  miracle 
strikes  awe  into  man ;  for  he  is  conscious  he  is  weak  and  sinful,  and  it 
shows  him  that  God  is  near.  Compare  what  the  widow  of  Sarepta  said, 
(1  KingU  xvii.  18.)  When  Peter  and  the  two  other  Apostles  saw  Jesus  in 
his  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  they  were  much  afraid.  {Mark  ii.  6.) 
And  Gideon  and  Isaiah  were  filled  with  fear  when  they  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.     {Judges  vi.  22  ;  Isaiah  vl.  5.) 

rV.  The  Saviour'' 8  blessing:  "Fear  not."  He  alone  was  able  to  com- 
mand this.  And  his  words  will  be  the  same  to  all  who  believe  in  him  like 
Peter.  If  we  love  our  Saviour,  and  strive  to  obey  his  commands,  we  need 
not  fear  sorrow  or  death ;  wc  know  indeed  that  like  Peter  we  have  siimed, 
but  we  may  still  seek  to  live  with  him  by  faith,  as  Peter  afterwards  lived 
near  him,  and  followed  him  wherever  he  went. — Cheltenham  Papers ^  for 
(he  School  Master. 

Christ  annolnted  by  a  woman  who  was  a  sinner. — Luke  vii.  BQ — 50. 

AvTBE  the  passage  has  been  read  simultaneously,  seat  by  seat,  or  indi- 
fidaallyi  the  trainer  should  endeavor  to  interest  his  pupils  by  calling  up  to 
their  minds  the  scene  and  the  persons  who  figure  in  it.  Let  them  see  the 
table  surrounded  by  the  guests  reclining  on  the  couches,  with  feet  behind  and 
head  towards  their  neighbour's  bosom.  And  now,  when  all  are  busy,  some 
{tipping  their  hands  into  the  dish  and  eating,  and  others  engaged  in  conver- 
lation,  behold  one  not  invited  standing  behind  Jesus,  with  downctA^  he«.d^  «xA 
eyes  itieuui^  wi^  tetin  wbicb  fkU  upon  the  Saviour^s  feet.     Sh«  «>V)o^%  «Xi<i 
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dries  them  ^ith  her  glossy  ringlets,  she  kisses  them,  and  opening  an  alabaster 
box  pours  on  them  the  precious  ointment  which  fills  the  house  with  its 
fragrance. 

Now  mark  the  countenance  of  the  Pharisee,  as  he  casts  a  sidelong  glance  of 
contempt  (chap,  xviii.  10)  at  the  woman,  and  then  looks  with  surprise  at  the 
Redeemer.  '*  How  can  this  man,**  thinks  he, ''  be  a  prophet,  when  he  does 
"kiot  know,  as  is  plain  by  his  allowing  her  to  come  near  him,  that  this  woman  has 
been  remarkable  for  her  wickedness  f*  Show  that  prophets  were  distinguished 
by  their  knowledge  not  only  of  things  future^  but  of  past  (John  iv«  19 — 29) 
and  present  secrets^  (2  Kings  vi.  12.)  Refer  also  to  Isaiah  Ixv.  5,  Which 
say*  '*  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.** 

Examine  shortly  on  the  statements  and  meanings  of  words  contained  in  the 
parable  of  the  two  debtors.  Point  out  the  power  of  creditors  among  the  Jews 
to  cast  into  prison  and  sell  wife  and  children  into  slavery ;  and  notice  that  by 
the  judgment  which  the  Pharisee  is  called  on  to  give,  he  might  well  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  Run  over  the 
points  of  contrast  in  the  conduct  of  Simon  and  the  woman,  remarking  the  em- 
ployment of  her  hair — that  which  people  delight  so  much  to  adorn — in  wiping 
the  dusty  feet  of  her  Saviour,  and  the  costliness  of  the  ointment. 

"  Wherefore,  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she  loved  much.** 
Here  let  it  be  asked,  **  Why  was  this  woman  forgiven  ?**  and  the  pupils,  unless 
they  have  had  their  attention  carefully  directed  to  the  subject  previously,  will 
we  have  nojdoubt  answer,  *<  Bbcausb  she  loved  much.**  Without  expressing 
his  opinion  of  this  answer,  the  trainer  may  proceed  to  enquire.  What  are 
tinners  compared  to  in  the  parable  of  the  lesson?  Describe  the  feelings  of  a 
debtor.  If  he  sees  the  creditor  at  a  distance  he  turns  another  way  to  a^oid 
him.  A  quick  step  heard  behind  him  makes  him  start — he  thinks  it  may  be 
the  officer  of  justice  coming  to  seize  him.  Wherever  he  goes  he  is  haunted 
with  thoughts  of  prison  and  slavery— he  is  tormented  wiik  fear.  To  his 
creditor  he  can  have  no  loyb — he  could  eYen  feel  pleasure  in  nis  dbath. 

But  see  the  trembling  debtor  summoned  into  the  presence  of  him  whom  he 
dreads ;  and  who  shall  describe  his  feelings,  when,  instead  of  the  stem  demand 
of  payment,  he  hears,  ^*  I  frankly  forgive  theeV  The  one  who  owed^y 
pence  does  not  fail  to  expresss  his  hearty  thanks,  but  he  who  owed  five 
hundred  has  fallen  at  the  feet  of  his  mercifid  creditor,  and  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  can  scarcely  utter,  amidst  sobs  and  tears,  '*  Oh !  how 
can  I  ever  sufficiently  love  thee  !** 

So  with  the  sinner.  When  he  remembers  his  sins,  and  the  holiness  and 
justice  of  (rod;  when  he  thinks  of  death,  and  judgment,  and  hell,  the  words 
*•  pay  me  what  thou  owest*'  ring  in  his  ears,  and  secretly  wishing  there  wbbb 
no  €rod,  he  sometimes  seeks  peace  and  shows  his  hatred  by  saying  there  is 
no  God. 

When  is  it,  then,  that  the  sinner  loves  God  ?  Only  after  believing  and 
being  forgiven.  He  is  not  forgiven  because  he  loved  God,  No.  We  love 
him,  because  he  hrst  loved  us  {i  John  iv.  19.)  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee, 
her  sins  which  are  many  are  forgiven ;  for,  or  therefore^  she  loved  miich.-^ 
Olaagow  Trainers^  Jtecordn 
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Mr.  Editor. — ^Your  last  number  ooDtained  some  strictures  by  J.  L.  upon 
in  article  which  yon  where  kind  enough  to  insert  under  the  above  title,  and 
which  from  their  excellent  spirit  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  demand  a 
few  words  in  reply. 

I  <inite  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  demuring  to  the  propriety  of 
diildren  personifying  scripture  characters,  but  I  would  beg  to  enquire  whether 
the  act  of  drawing  such  a  character  in  the  way  alluded  to  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  attention  upon  it  does  amount  to  an  assumption  of  that  character  ? 
Perh^  J.  L.  was  led  into  the  mistake  by  the  phraseology  employed  in  the. 
artide  reviewed ;  if  so  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  some  of  those  exellent  teachers  who 
took  part  in  the  twelfth-night  treat  held  very  strong  objections  to  the  ^ra« 
matiiing  scripture  events,  and  the  personification  of  scriptures  characters. 

Bat  your  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  "  serious  doubts  arise  when  we 
read  of  the  devotion  of  David  and  the  fidth  of  Esther  being  rewarded  by  an 
extra- piece  of  cake.  '*  Where  does  he  read  it  ?  Surely  not  in  the  article 
reftrrsd  to.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  either  stated  or  intended.  The  supple- 
mentary slice,  as  J.  L.  may  see,  was  not  presented  as  a  reward  at  all,  but  was 
only  deaig^ned  to  add  interest  and  excitement  to  the  entertainment. 

J.  L.  further  objects  to  "  a  teacher  engaging  in  mimic  contest  with  his 
little  chajge«  as  cakmlated  to  impair  the  reverence  for  his  office.  *'  But  what 
is  the  character  of  that  reverence  which  a  teacher  ought  to  expect  from  his 
little  charge  P  Should  it  be  a  reverence  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  wonder- 
ful superiority  of  his  position ;  or  from  the  loveliness  of  that  teacher's  character, 
his  piety,  and  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  presentand  future  happiness  of  his 
scholars  ?  If  the  latter,  J.  L.  has  taken  a  false  position,  for  nothiog  is  more 
cakttlated  to  secure  the  affections  of  children  than  such  familiarities  when 
tempered  by  prudence  and  piety.  Our  friend  appears  to  have  adopted  the 
old  maxhn  that  **  fiuniliarity  breeds  contempt  "^  as  one  of  universal  application ; 
whereaa  it  can  never  apply  to  '<  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of 
good  xvport.  **  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  whose  religion  teaches  them 
toaesome  a  monastic  gravity  and  solemnity  which  freezes  the  heart  and 
eheefca  that  flow  of  warm  and  generous  feelings  which  renders  the  teacher 
incxearingly  interested  in  bis  youthful  charge.  Many  friends  whose  memory 
1  revere  wero  accustomed  on  fitting  occasions  to  descend  from  their  station 
and  become  a  child,  entering  into  the  amusements  of  their  scholars  with 
youthful  ardour,  and  again  resuming  their  position  with  undiminished  author- 
ity. I  have  engaged  frequently  with  them  in  those  *'  mimic  contests  "  alluded 
to^  and  in  no  instance  have  such  familiarities  been  followed  by  those  evil  results 
oontemplated  by  your  correspondent. 

But  what  greatly  astonishes  me  is  that  any  teacher  should  be  found  in  the 
present  enlightened  day  who  objects  to  the  combination  of  instruction  with 
amusement.  I  thought  that  the  race  of  such  objectors  was  utterly  extinct. 
Why  this  ia  the  very  principle  which  is  adopted  and  carried  out  with  such 
meeess  in  all  our  Infant  schools.  J.  L.  may  have  *'  studied  the  laws  of  the 
MBoeiation  of  ideas, "  but  I  fear  that  he  has  studied  them  in  the  wrong  school. 
liii  w^  kiiowtt  that  by  various  attractive  and  amusing  processes  the  greatest 
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and  most  lublime  truths  of  the  BiUe  are  instilled  into  the  youthfal  mind 
without  those  truths  Being  brought  into  contempt ;  whereas  if  the  children 
wera  required  to  poiT^  over  tiiem  aa  a  iaali«  the  objeel  of  the  teaelie^  wovdJ  in 
aooet  oases  be  frustrated. 

J.  L'sstnc^  of  the  laws  veferfedtohas  also  taoghl  him  to  object  to  a 
teaoher*s  taking  advantage  of  an  accident  which  disturbs  the  graYltydfan 
assembly  to  turn  it  to  good  aeooant.  Doaa  our  friead  net  know  tiuit  by 
apakpy  a  trotii  may  be  more  forcibly  conreyed  to  the  mind  thai  wHbovl 
such  an  aid?  Was  not  this  the  priotieeofoBr  SaTionr  and  hb  ipostleBl 
Did  tbey  not  seise  upon  passfaig  OYeats,  and  make  nse  of  ttia  modi  tfifial 
ocourreneea  fbr  enlightening  the  souls  of  men )  Every  tinng  was  mtM 
snbserrient  to  this  one  great  end.  Dogs,  Pigs«  Fowls,  the  aooidevtal  hS&etg 
of  a  building,  all  were  made  oontributary  to  tiie  instrueHon  of  the  mnltittfda. 
Has  our  friend  read  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  ?  If  so  he  mnst  have 
seen  what  an  amount  of  good  was  aoeompUshed  by  that  exeeUent  man  thMngh 
his  tact  at  seinng  the  most  ludicrous  occnrrenoes,  assooiatfaig  them  with 
some  great  and  important  truths,  and  directing  them  with  irresistibk  fartB  ta 
tiie  hearts  and  conscienoes  of  men. 

Our  friend  fears  that  '*  a  too  fiuniliar  aequaintanee  with  seriptore  tmtts 
will  destroy  their  influence.  **  Why,  whoever  possessed  a  too  ikmiliar 
acquaintance  with  eternal  things  ?  This  is  the  very  thing  we  want  to  get  at ; 
to  bring  religion  more  to  bear  upon  our  various  avoeationSf  amusements,  abd 
pursuits,  and  to  associate  it  with  all  the  common  concerns  of  lilb.  And  tiiis 
**  familiar  acquaintance  will  destroy  its  influence.  *'  Nay,  verilyybtttit  wiQ 
strengthen  ii.  Our  friend  reasons  backwards,  and  in  eflfoet  saysj  the  more 
flnniliar  our  aequaiiitance  is  with  an  excellent  friend  the  less  wilibelfls 
influenOe  over  us. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  of  J.  L*s  objections,  I  would  observe,  if  our 
friend  is  right  then  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  wrong,  and  it  is  tltUt 
for  us  to  look  about  us,  to  retrace  our  steps  and  begin  out  work  th  now. 
Our  libraries  must  be  inspected,  and  those  books  which  present  instruction  in 
the  attire  of  amusement  must  be  withdrawn.  The  Beligious  Tract  Society 
must  revise  their  publications  for  the  young  and  their  amusing  litUe  books, 
•»  The  plum-puddhig, "  "  The  red  hot  poker,"  "  The  mouse  trap,**  with 
several  others  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  catch  our  chfldren  with  guilH 
must  be  struck  out  of  the  catalogue  :  and  even  their  riew  periodical  "  The 
Leisure  Hour,**  which  is  advertized  on  your  cover  as  *'  a  family  journal  of  in- 
struction and  recreation**  must  be  suppressed. 

fint  I  roust  not  further  pursue  tAj  remarks  tiiough  the  subject  is  Inviting 

and  the  temptation  great.    I  would  merely  add,  while  we  are  commanded  to 

be  "instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  **  and  "  whether  we  eat  or  drink, 

or  whatsoever  we  do  to  do  all  to  the  gldry  of  God,**  it  should  be  our  aim  to 

render  even  our  holiday  treats  available  in  |>romoting  the  spiritual  interest 

of  our  scholars. 

Souihwarh  B.  E.  C. 

[The  tame  iubfect'] 

"Mt.  Enrron,— I  cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent  J.  L.  in  his  rtttiifki 

ppon  a  ibimer  paper  in  your  January  Magaaiue  on  Sunday  school  tvMti  mi 
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nereatioiii.  I  will  pPBmiBO  the  few  obtervationf  I  hare  to  make  upon  this 
nblflci,  by  saying  that  I  have  passed  through  all  the  gradations  in  a  Sunday 
idiooly  from  a  scholar  to  a  superintendent ;  my  own  children  also  have  been 
leholaray  and  one  is  now  a  teacher,  so  that  I  have  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of 
knowliig  the  present  and  more  distant  effects  of  various  kinds  of  teaching. 

I  waa  present  at  one  of  the  spectacles  which  R.  £.  C.  in  your  January 
mimbar  so  Avidly  describes,  and  witnessed  with  delight  and  interest  the 
^presentation  of  the  '*  living  orrery.*'    I  also  saw  the  good  old  superintendent 
with  sQ  the  Tivacity  and  no  small  degree  of  the  vigour  of  youth  engage  in 
flay  at  trap  ball  with  the  boys,  thread  my  grandmother's  needle  with  the 
glris,  and  a  scramble  for  the  contents  of  hb  pockets  with  all.    I  have  lived  to 
ise  those  boys  and  girls  become  men  and  women,  and  have  observed  the 
■nqnaUfied  respect  and  veneration  which  they  accorded  to  their  former 
tsacher.    And  with  what  feelings  do  I  regard  the  instructors  of  my  own 
yoath  with  whom  upon  several  occasions  I  united  in  joyous,  and,  perhaps 
what  your  eorrespondent  might  call,  boisterous  recreation.     I  can  safely  say 
that  tibej  an  liBelings  of  the  highest  respect  and  affection.    I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  J.  L.  must  be  a  little  crotchetty,  or  that  he  has  not  bad  much 
Ctperience  in  Sunday-school  work,  if  he  thinks  that  an  occasional  indulgence 
in  sttoih  reereations  as  have  been  alluded  to  at  all  tends  to  lessen  the  respect  of 
the  Bcbolars  for  i3tm  teacher.    Let  us  have  teachers  whose  heart  and  soul  a*  e 
In  their  werki  who  will,  as  the  occasion  serves,  become  all  things  to  all  in  the 
school,  in  the  play-ground,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  shewing  that 
tfaey  feel  a  kind  and  generous  sympathy  with  their  youthful  charge,  and  I 
have  no  doaht  but  the  results  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  all.    With  respect 
to  the  sneer  about  David  and  Esther  bebg  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  cake,  I 
frel  quite  sure  that  the  children  would  not  think  of  connecting  the  characters 
TCpresented  with  the  cake.    There  was  a  natural  connexion  between  the  boy 
snd  tiie  girl  and  the  pieces  of  cake ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worth  bearing  in  mind  in 
sll  our  instructions,  and  especially  in  our  illustrations  of  truth,  that  children 
always  connect  those  things  which  have  the  most  sensible  and  palpable  affinity 
for  each  other  in  preference  to  those  whose  connexion  is  more  remote.  Perhaps 
J.  L.  wili  say*  '*This  is  the  point,  this  is  my  objection,  that  children  will  ra.- 
tain  tiie  impresnon  of  that  which  amuses  them,  and  forget  the  idea  which  is 
btended  to  be  conveyed.**     In  answer  to  this  I  would  put  a  question— If  you 
saonot  fiwten  an  idea  upon  a  ohild*s  mmd  by  the  aid  of  a  familiar  illustration^ 
how  can  you  implant  that  idea  vnthout  it  ?    Childrt n  have  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  abstract  ideas.    I  would  recommend  the  remarks  of  *'  Tutor**  in  the' 
March  Magazine  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  my  fellow  laborers 
where  the  '* olgective'*  rather  than  the  "sentimental**  form  of  teaching  is 
GonnieDded  as  being  most  likely  to  engage  the  attention  and  impress  the 
minds  of  children.    What  is  this  but  presenting  instruction  in  a  pleasing 
Banner ;  indeed,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  surprised  that  J.  L. 
iheald  have  any  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of  clothing  instruction  in  a  captive* 
ting  exterior,  or  at  proper  times  in  the  "  garb  of  recreation  and  amusement.** 
ITew  Kent  Rood.  B*  ^ 
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A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IN  A  HOUSE. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  to  commence  a  Sunday  school  in  a  honsey  and  that  one 
so  commenced  should  increase  in  nnmhers  and  influence ;  or  that  it  should 
become  so  important  as  to  demand  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school-house. 
Perhaps  if  I  say  some  of  the  best  Sunday  schools  in  the  country,  I  shall  not 
say  wrong,  can  trace  back  their  history  to  some  obscure  cottage  or  room,  in 
which  their  earliest  movements  were  carried  on.  Such  instances  are  worthy 
of  note ;  and  may  serve  a  useful  end,  by  showing  what  can  be  accomplished 
under  the  blessing  of  Grod,  by  timely  and  well-directed  christian  effort,  to 
give  a  neglected  neighbouriiood  the  boon  of  Sunday  school  training  to  its 
rising  population;  without  wiuting  for  that  provision  to  be  made  which 
requires  a  large  expenditure  of  money  and  time.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
spots  in  the  vicinities  of  our  large  towns  wanting  schools,  and  christians 
residing  there  are  waiting  until  some  liberal  souls  perceive  the  want,  take  the 
matter  up,  and  a  school  be  built;  excusing  themselves  from  effort  because 
unable  to  'proride  the  accommodation  they  should  like.  How  often,  in  this 
way,  do  years  slip  away,  without  anytliing  being  done  for  their  benefit. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hulme  Hall  Lane,  Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester, 
was  just  so  situated ;  and  various  sections  of  the  church  had  intended,  for 
years,  to  provide  accommodation  for  Sunday-school  instruction  and  public 
worship,  but  none  had  carried  out  their  intentions ;  and  as  a  matter  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  the  people  cased  neither  for  their  own  souls  nor  thebr  children's. 
A  female  tract  distributor,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  went  to  reside  there,  and  took  up  the  most  neglected  parts  as  a  tract 
district.  She  was  surprised  to  see,  on  the  Sabbath,  hundreds  of  children 
abroad  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  engaged  with  their  diversions  and  games  and 
on  making  enquiry  amongst  their  parents  afterwards,  she  found  that  distance 
was  alleged  as  a  reuon  why  many  were  not  sent  to  school.  Seeing  the 
Sabbath  thus  desecrated,  and  no  means  in  operation  to  cure  the  evil,  she  was 
under  the  impression  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  at  once.  She  laid 
the  case  before  God,  and  sought  His  guidance;  named  to  her  family  the 
practicability  of  gathering  the  children  together  in  a  house  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  there  impart  to  them  religious  instruction ;  but  they  treated 
the  matter  as  somewhat  ridiculous.  After  consulting  a  few  friends,  l)er 
husband  was  induced  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  same  chvaoh, 
residents  there,  at  his  house;  and  about  half  a  dozen  working  men  got 
together  to  ascertain  what  they  could  do,  and  to  ask  God  to  help  them. 
They  agreed  to  take  a  cottage-house  containing  four  rooms,  at  about  4s.'  per 
week  as  a  Sunday  school,  to  be  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions. 

They  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  went  to  work.  A  house 
was  obtamed,  though  with  great  difficulty.  They  made  an  appeal  to  their 
friends  for  help,  who  came  forward  nobly,  and  whose  liberality  was  beyond 
all  expectation.  By  this  means  the  rooms  were  furnished  with  forms,  books, 
and  necessary  apparatus.  In  a  short  time  these  humble  individuals,  with  a 
few  volunteers  commenced  operations.  They  opened  their  school  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1850,  under  the  title  of  Hulme  Hall  Lane  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School,    A  prayer  meeting  was  held  early  in  the  day,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
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implored  npon  the  new  undertaking,  and  in  the  morning  65  children  were  in 
attendanoe,  and  in  the  afternoon,  104. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  abundant  success  has  crowned  their  efforts. 
In  that  little  school,  in  spite  of  all  inconvenience  and  difficulties,  more  than 
100  duldren  on  an  average,  have  attended  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  abont 
140  in  the  afternoon  ;  which  number  completely  fills  the  house.  These  are 
now  in  the  care  of  25  intelligent  teachers,  including  conductors,  secretary, 
librarian,  and  treasurer*  who  govern  the  institution  after  the  example  of  the 
best  conducted  schools,  having  all  the  duties  performed  with  the  same  regard  to 
tjtttm,  as  £ur  as  circumstances  permit,  as  they  hope  to  perform  them  when 
more  fiiTorably  situated. 

The  six  working  men,  who  first  pledged  themselves  to  meet  the  current 
egpencea,  have  stood  firm  for  17  months,  though  the  average  expenditure  has 
been  6s.  6d.  per  week.  Of  late  they  have  been  assisted  by  weekly  subaorip- 
tiooa  from  teachers  and  friends,  of  a  penny  and  upwards,  and  they  now  stand 
ehtsr  of  all  debt.  Grreat  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  at  times,  for  want  of 
funds.  Twelve  months  ago,  a  library  was  felt  to  be  needed;  but  how  was  it 
to  be  had  without  money  ?  Two  of  the  female  teachers,  after  their  daily  toil, 
went  about  amongst  the  friends  of  the  school,  and  begged  50  suitable  books, 
and  placed  them  in  the  conductor's  hands,  ready  covered,  towards  a  library. 
Stimulated  by  their  example,  others  went  and  did  likewise,  and  now  240  vols. 
stand  on  the  shelves  of  the  kitchen  cupboard,  duly  stamped  as  the  property  of 
the  school,  all  the  product  of  solicitation. 

In  connection  with  this  little  institution,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Sunday 
school  services,  there  is  a  Sabbath  evening  class,  for  the  benefit  of  such  scholars 
and  their  parents  as  cannot  attend  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  on  the  week-day 
evenings,  are  held  a  writing  school,  and  a  Teachers*  Mutual  Improvement 
Society;  beddes  two  religious  meetings  in  connectbn  with  the  Wesley  an 
Society. 

The  sequel  proves  that  God  does  not  '*  despise  the  day  of  small  things.* 
The  teachers  have  now  the  gratification  of  seeing,  every  time  they  assemble 
It  thdr  little  house,  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  rising  apace; 
presenting  by  its  architecture  an  agreeable  contrast  to  their  present  quarters. 
The  erection  of  that  building  is  the  church's  effort  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
ndghbourhood — an  effort  called  into  being  by  the  persevering  industry  of  the 
inmates  of  that  little  house.  And  in  this  has  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
lewioded  that  industry,  and  given  them  their  hearts'  desire.  They  have  had 
to  bear  the  sneers  of  those  who  understood  not  the  value  of  the  soul,  and  the 
cool  smile  of  those  who  have  looked  upon  them  as  enthusiasts,  but  they  held 
fkst,  and  plodded  on,  looking  and  trusting  to  Him,  whose  province  it  is  to 
rear  the  sturdy  oak  from  the  simple  acorn— produce  the  mighty  river  from 
the  rippling  stream— and  now  opening  prospects  show,  that  neither  their 
^fh  nor  their  labour  has  been  in  vain. 

ifmsAef^er.  ^'  ^- 
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tirt^e  CSenetal  Iftealirer. 


MENTAL  DARKNESS. 

keferring  to  the  barbarous  anecdote 
of"  certain  Scytbian  slaves,*'  who  "  bad  I 
tbeir  eyes  destroyed,  tbat  tbey  migbt 
work  the  harder,"  Thomson  remarks, 
tbat  '^  to  eztingnish  human  understand- 
ing, and  establish  a  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, is  just  so  far  more  barbarous  than 
even  that  monstrous  cruelty,  as  the 
mind  excels  the  body ;  or  as  the  under- 
standing and  reaao^  are  superior  to 


aense. 

FAITH  OF  A  COLLIER. 

Implicit  fidtk  has  been  iometimet 
styled  fdm  ecrionorfa,  from  the  atory 
of  one  who,  examining  an  ignorant 
collier  on  his  religious  principles,  asked 
him  what  it  was  that  he  believed  in. 
He  answered,  *'  I  believe  what  the 
diurch  believes.*'  The  other  rejoined, 
«  What  then  does  the  chuidi  believe  ? '' 
He  replied,  readily,  ^  The  c^vrch  be- 
lieves what  I  beKeve."  The  other, 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  to 


come  faster  out  of  a  ehureli  wIma  it  is 
almost  empty,  tbtn  when  a  erowd  li  Bt 
the  door.*' 

ATJTHORSHll^. 

Some  authors  write  nonaense  in  a 
clear  style,  and  others  sense  in  an  ob- 
scure one;  some  can  reaaon  without 
being  able  to  persuade,  others  can  per- 
suade withoBt  being  able  to  reasoni 
some  dive  so  deep  that  they  dasciBd 
into  darkaasa,  and  othen  aoar  ao  hiijh 
that  Hiey  give  na  no  liglU ;  and  aoaM 
in  avain  attempt  to  becnttiagandifarfi 
give  as  oi^y  that  which  iscot  anddiiad* 
We  should  kbor  liierefore  to  tntft  with 
ease  of  thiaga that  are  difficalt;  witb 
familiarity  of  things  that  are  novel « 
and  vrith  perspicacity  of  thinfi  that  an 
profound.— Xaeea. 

PHILIP  OF  MACEDOK. 

When  this  monarch  was  engaged  in 
some  gymnastic  exercises,  he  happened 
to  fall  on  the  ground ;  when  he  aroae^ 


particulars^one  more  reanmed  his  in- 1  ^^  observed  the  impression  of  his  body 
"""  "        '  onthesand.    "  Ah  1**  cried  be,  "how 

small  a  space  hath  nature  allotted  to  U8» 
and  yet  we  are  vain  enough  to  desire  the 
command  of  the  universe.'' 


quiry, — *'TeH  ne,  then,  I  pray  you, 
what  it  is  you  and  the  church  5ofA 
believe  ?"  Tb  which  the  only -answer  the 
colUer  coQld  give  was,  *<  Why,  truly,  sir, 
the  church  and  I  ftoM  beKeve  the  aame 
thing." 

FLUENCY  OF  SPEECH. 

^  The  common  fluency  of  speecfh  in 
many  men  and  women  is  owing,"  says, 
Swift,  •♦to  a  scarcity  of  words,  for 
whoever  is  manter  of  language,  and 
hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt 
in  speaking  to  bositate  upon  the 
choice  of  both ;  whereas,  common 
speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas, 
and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in, 
and  XY^ht  are  always  ready :  so  people 


FITNESS  OF  HEN  FOB  PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT. 

As  he  tfist  Imows  liow  to  pttt  pnopa^ 
words  in  proper  places,  evinces  ^e  tru- 
est knovdedge  of  books,  so  he  thift 
knows  bow  to  put  fit  persons  tn  fit 
stations,  evinces  the  trulest  knowledge 
of  men.  It  was  observed  of  Elizabeth, 
that  she  was  weak  herself,  but  chose 
wise  councillors ;  to  which  it  was  re- 
plied, that  to  choose  wise  councillors 
was  in  a  prince  the  higheat  wisdom; 
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A  JEWISH  RABBI. 

Rabbit  Jobanan  Ben  Zacbai,  being 
▼ery  ill,  bis  disciples  came  to  visit  bim. 
Wben  be  saw  tbem  be  began  to  weep. 
«  Rabbi,  tbe  ligbt  of  Israel,"  said  tbey, 
**  tbe  rigibt  band  pillar,  tbe  strong  bam- 
mer,  wberafore  dost  tbon  weep  ?  *'  He 
replied — ^"If  tbey  were  carrying  me 
before  a  king  of  flesb  and  blood,  wbo 
is  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  in  tbe 
gnne ;  wbo,  if  be  were  angry  witb  me;, 
bia  aager  would  not  last  for  ever;  if  be 
put  me  in  bondage,  bis  bondage  would 
not  be  ererlaating ;  if  be  condemned 
me  to  death,  that  death  would  not  be 
•leMalt  wIma  I  eoM  soothe  with 
WHlik,  or  bribe  wHIi  ridMs ;  yet  even 
k  IteM  eifcamaluiees  I  should  weep. 
Bot  m&w  I  im  goittg  before  the  King  of 
kings,  llfee  hely  and  the  blessed  Qod 
wlio  lifetti  and  eadnreth  for  ever  and  j 
ef9ri  who^  If  he  is  angry  with  me^  his 
anger  wHl  last  for  ever ;  if  he  puts  me 
in  bondage,  bis  bondage  will  be  ever- 
laetiBg ;  if  he  Condemns  me  to  death, 
tiitt  death  wfil  be  eternal;  whom  I 
cittBot  BOoOie  ytWti  words,  nor  bribe 
widi  riches :  When,  fortber,  there  are 
before  me  two  ways,  the  one  to  hell, 
and  the  other  to  paradise,  and  I  know 
not  in  which  they  art  carrying  me, 
shaUlBQtwaep?'' 


soon  as  it  was  out  of  its  time,  had  set 
up  for  itself.— Buffer. 


GOOD  NATURE. 

There  are  persons  of  that  general 
philanthropy,  and  easy  tempers,  which 
the  world  in  contempt  generally  called 
ff9od  Matured,  who  seem  to  be  sent  into 
tbe  world  with  the  same  design  with 
which  men  put  little  fish  into  a  pike 
pood,  in  order  only  to  be  devoved  by 
that  voracious  water  hero.— jFleUiiy. 


CftSBIX 

I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any 
man  upon  the  difference  of  opinbn ;  or 
be  angry  witb  bis  judgment  for  not 
agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which 
perhaps^  within  a  few  days,  I  should  dis- 
sent myself.— 5tV  ThomoB  Brovm, 


REASON. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION, 

in  the  primitive .  times,  was  bred  up 
uider  tbe  greatest  tyranny  in  tbe  world, 
and  WM  propagated  by  being  oppressed 
and  prosecuted;  but  in  after  times, 
when  it  was  delivered  from  that  slavery, 
it  inclined  to  be  tyrannical  itself ;  for 
when  the  popes  bad  reduced  tluur  cruel- 
iit  i^nemies,  tbe  Roman  emperors/ 
they  asaumed  a  greater  and  more  wLtra- 
vagaat  power  than  the  others  ever  pre- 
tended to ;  «a  if  religion  having  served 
out  an  appenticeship  to  tyranny,  as 


Many  by  their  situations  in  life  have 
not  the  opportunities  of  cultivating 
their  rational  powers.  Many  from  tbe 
habit  they  have  acquired  of  submittiag 
their  opinioiis  to  the  autliority  of  othen, 
or  from  some  other  principle  wlilch 
operates  more  powerfolly  than  the  love 
of  truth,  suffer  their  judgment  to  be 
carried  along  to  the  end  of  tlieir  days, 
either  by  tbe  authority  of  a  leader,  or 
of  a  party,  or  of  the '^altitude,  or  by 
their  own  passiojM*  Such  persons, 
however  learnp«f»  however  acute,  may 
be  said  to  Oe  all  their  days  children  in 
understanding.  They  reason,  they  dis* 
pute,  and  perhaps  write  $  but  it  is  not 
that  they  may  find  the  truth,  but  that 
they  may  defend  opinions  which  have 
descended  to  tbem  by  iaheritaoce ;  or 
into  which  they  have  fallen  by  accident, 
or  been  led  by  affection*— -Zord  iTotmef ; 
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HOPE. 

Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the 
affections ;  and  doth  much  to  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  if  it  be  not  too  often 
frustrated ;  bat  entertaineth  the  fancy 
with  an  expectation  of  good  :  therefore 
they  which  fix,  and  propound  to  them- 
selves some  end,  as  the  mark  and  scope 
of  their  life,  and  continaally,  and  by 
degrees  go  forward  in  the  same,  are  for 
the  most  part  long  lived:  insomuch, 
that  when  they  are  come  to  the  top  of 
their  hope,  and  can  go  no  higher 
therein,  they  commonly  droop,  and 
live  not  long  after.  So  that  hope  i$  a 
leaf'jny^  which  may  he  beaten  out  to  a 
great  extennonf  like  gold,''Lord  Bacon. 

HONORABLE  DISTINCTIONS. 

He  that  from  small  beginnings  has 
detervedljf  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
station,  may  not  always  find  that  full 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  his 
object,  that  he  anticipated  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  But  although  the  in- 
dividual may  be  disappointed,  the 
eommnnity  are  benefited,  first,  by  his 
exertions,  and,  secondly  by  his  example ; 
for  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  the 
public  are  served,  not  by  what  the  Lord 
Mayor  feels  who  rides  in  his  coach,  but 
by  what  the  apprentice  hoy  feels  who 
Woks  at  him.— CoJ/oB. 

AFFLICTIONS. 

When  the  ^ace  of  an  afflicted  saint 
is  in  exercise,  his  Veart  is  like  a  garden 
of  roses,  or  a  well  of  xose-water,  which, 
the  more  moved  and  agiimied  they  are, 
the  sweeter  is  the  fragrance  th«y  exhale. 
Afflictions  are  blessings  to  us,  wh«n  we 
can  bless  God  for  afflictions.  >Io 
affliction  would  trouble  a  child  of  God, 
if  he  but  knew  God's  reason  for 
sending  it.  Afflictions  are  as  needful 
for  our  soulS;  as  food  is  for  oor  bodies. 


^DYING  VIEWS  OF  HEAVEN. 

The  more  you  are  acquainted  with 
God  while  you  live,  the  more  willing 
you  will  be  to  die,  to  go  to  hun ;  for 
death,  to  a  child  of  God,  is  nothing 
else  but  a  resting  with  God,  in  whose 
bosom  he  hath  often  been  by  holy  medi- 
tation, when  he  was  alive.  Dr.  Preston, 
when  he  was  dying,  used  these  words : 
''  Blessed  be  God,  though  I  change  my 
place  I  shall  not  change  my  company ; 
for  I  have  walked  with  God  while 
living,  and  now  I  go  to  rest  with  God." 

GOOD  BREEDING, 

Is  not  confined  to  externals,  modi 
less  to  any  particular  dress  or  attitude 
of  the  body ;  it  is  the  art  of  pleasing 
or  contributing  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  those  with 
whom  you  converse.  Perhaps  the 
summary  of  good  breeding  may  be 
reduced  to  this  rule.  "Behave  unto 
all  men,  as  you  would  they  should 
behave  unto  you/' — Thia  v?iU  most 
certainly  oblige  us  to  treat  all  mankind 
with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
there  being  nothing  which  we  desire 
more,  than  to  be  treated  so  by  them.— 

HUMAN    METHODS 
OF  RENOVATING  SOCIETT. 

When  somebody  was  enlarging  to 
Coleridge  on  the  tendency  for  good  of 
some  scheme  which  was  expected  to 
regenerate  the  world,  the  poet  flung 
up  into  the  air  the  down  of  a  thistle 
which  grew  by  the  roadside,  and  went 
on  to  say,  *  The  tendency  of  that  thistle 
is  towards  China,  but  I  know,  with 
assured  certainty,  it  will  never  get 
there ;  nay,  it  is  more  than  probable 
^hat,  after  sundry  eddyings  and 
gyrations  up  and  down,  backwards  and 
forwards,  it  will  be  found  somewhere 
near  the  place  in  which  it  grew.' 
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VIRTUE  EMBODIED. 

Dr.  Blair,  when  condading  a  public 
diaooorae,  in  which  he  had  deacanted 
with  hia  uaual  eloquence  on  the 
amiability  of  Yirtuey  gave  utterance  to 
tbe  following  apoatrophe :  '*  O  virtae, 
if  thou  wert  embodied,  all  men  would 
lore  thee.*'  Hia  colleague,  the  Rev. 
R.  Walker,  aacended  the  same  pulpit, 
on  a  anbeequent  part  of  the  same 
Sabbath,  and  addreasmg  the  congre- 
gition,  aaidy  **  My  reverend  friend 
obaervad,  in  the  morning,  that  if  virtue 
were  embodied,  all  men  would  love  her. 
Virtae  has  been  embodied  ;  but  how 
waa  ahe  treated?  Did  all  men  love 
her?  No;  ahe  waa  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  who,  after  defaming, 
inaolting,  and  scourging  her,  led  her  to 
Calvary,  where  they  crucified  her 
between  two  thieves."  The  effect  of 
tlua  fine  passage  on  the  audience  was 
very  powcffol. 

EXAMPLE. 

A  bad  example,  though  it  operates 
fatally,  operatea  comparatively  within  a 
mall  circumference.  It  extends  only 
to  thoae  who  are  near  enough  to 
observe  it,  and  fall  vnthin  the  reach  of 
the  poiaonoua  infection  that  spreads 
around  it;  but  the  contagion  of  a 
Uoentioaa  publication,  especially  if  it 
be  in  a  popular  and  captivating  shape, 
knows  no  bounda;  it  flies  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  earth ;  it 
nakca  ita  way  into  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  mechanic ; 
it  faUa  into  the  hands  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  condittona. — Bi$hop  Porietu, 

GIFTS. 

A  celebrated  minister  used  to  say,  he 
nloed  no  man  for  his  gifts,  but  for  his 
hnmility  under  them;  nor  should  he 
opect  much  from  any  man,  were  his 
pirts  never  so  great,  until  he  was 
broken  by  affliction  and  temptation. 


UNFASHIONABLE  BOW. 

When  Sir  William  Johnson  returned 
the  salute  of  a  negro  who  had  bowed  to 
him,  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  done 
what  was  very  unfashionable.  **  Perhapa 
so,"  said  Sir  William,  **  but  I  would 
not  be  outdone  in  good  mannera  by  a 
negro.** 


WRANGLING. 

Oceans  of  ink  and  reams  of  paper* 
and  disputes  infinite,  might  have  been 
spared,  if  wranglers  had  avoided  light- 
ing the  torch  of  strife  at  the  wrong  end ; 
since  a  tenth  part  of  the  pains  ex- 
pended in  attempting  to  prove  the  wAy, 
the  where,  and  the  when,  certain  eventa 
have  happened,  would  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  never 
happened  at  aU.^^Cotton*8  Laeon, 

IGNORANCE  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

Naked  knowledge  is  like  the  light  of 
the  moon — men  sleep  under  it;  but 
heavenly  wisdom  is  like  the  light  of  the 
sun — men  work  by  it.  Grace  in  the 
heart  is  the  only  ballast  for  knowledge 
in  the  head. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

If  we  would  not  fall  into  things  nn- 
lawfol,  we  must  sometimes  deny  our- 
selves in  things  lawful. 

TOWER  OF  REPENTANCE. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoddam 
Castle,  Dumfriesshire,  there  is  a  tower 
called  Repentance.  A  pleasant  answer 
of  a  shepherd's  boy  to  Su:  Richard 
Steele,  founded  on  the  name  of  this 
tower,  is  related.— Sir  Richard  having 
observed  a  boy  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  very  attentively  reading  his  Bible, 
asked  if  he  could  tell  him  the  way  to 
Heaven?"  "Yes,  sir,**  answered  the 
boy,  •*  you  must  go  by  that  tower." 
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HONESTY. 

There  is  do  man,  bat  for  bis  own 
interest  hath  an  obligation  to  be  honest : 
there  may  be  sometimes  temptations  to 
be  otherwise,  bat  all  cards  cast  np,  he 
shall  find  it  the  greatest  ease«  the  highest 
profit,  the  best  pleasare,  the  most 
safety,  and  the  noblest  fame,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  horns  of  this  altar,  which, 
in  all  assays,  can  in  himself  protect 
him.— JPW/4MI. 

RETIREMENT. 

Those  Christians  who  affect  too 
mach  retirement  and  lonesomeness,  are 
often  like  a  tree  standing  alone  in  a 
wild  desert,  which  neither  thrives  so 
well,  nor  bears  sach  sweet  and  whole- 
some fruit.— iV.  Lmcob, 

CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  a  soldier  in 

his  army  who  bore  his  name,  bat  was 

a  great  coward.    '^  Either  change  your 

name/*  said  Alexander  to  him,  *'  or 

learn  to  be  coorageoas.'*    So  it  may  be 

said  to  many  professors  of   religion, 

either  relinquish  the  name  of  Christian, 

or  act  accordmg  to  the  dictates  of  the 

gospel. 

So  let  our  Hvm  ind  Upi  express, 
The  holy  goepel  we  prof^M  I 
So  let  oar  works  mmL  Ttrtiies  eUne 
To  prove  the  doctrine  all  dirine. 

TRAVELLER. 

To  make  a  traveller  an  agreeable 
companion  to  a  man  of  sense,  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  only  that  he  should  have 
teen  much^  but  that  he  should  have 
ocerlooktd  much  of  what  he  hath  seen. 
Nature  is  not  (any  more  than  a  great 
genius,)  always  admirable  in  her  pro- 
ductions ;  and  therefore,  the  traveller, 
who  may  be  called  her  commentator, 
should  not  expect  to  find  every  where 
subjects  worthy  of  his  notice.— JRfeW%. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  PYRAMIDS. 

The  stupendous  size  of  the  largest 
of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Cheops,  or  Chemnis,  may 
be  better  conceived  by  comparing  it 
with  objects  with  whidi  in  London  we 
are  familiar.  Its  base  forms  a  square 
of  six  hundred  feet,  or  an  area  the  size 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  has  been 
said  to  have  been  constructed  of  this 
specific  size,  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration ;  and  its  apex  il 
nearly  a  third  higher  than  the  summit 
of  the  cross  of  St.  PauU. 


THE  XTNDERSTANDING. 

We  ought,  in  humanity,  no  more  to 
despise  a  man  for  the  miafbrtunes  of 
the  mind,  than  for  those  of  the  body, 
when  they  are  such  as  he  cannot  helpf 
were  this  thoroughly  considered,  we 
should  no  more  laugh  at  a  man  for 
having  his  brains  cracked,  than  for 
having  his  head  broke. — Pop9. 


FAMILY  DISCIPLINE. 

I  am  acquainted,  (says  an  American 
writer,)  with  a  young  man  whose  fiither 
died  when  he  was  but  an  infant,  but 
whose  motiier  always  controlled  and 
governed  him.  One  day,  in  conversa- 
tion upon  this  subject,  he  remarked  to 
me,  •*  Whenever  I  was  guilty  of  diso- 
beying my  mother,  and  die  called  me 
to  account,  she  would  talk  to  me  seri- 
ously, and  then  kneel  down  in  prayer 
and  tell  Gk>d  all  about  my  conduct  and 
consequences  of  my  coarse.  I  used  to 
feel  at  such  times  as  if  my  heart  would 
burst,  and  I  have  often  said, — ^Ma* 
whip  me,  but  don't  talk  to  me  and  pray 
for  me.'  «'  Ah,'*  said  he,  "  it  was  the 
talking  and  praying  that  affected 
more  than  the  whipping,  though  aU 
necessary.*' 
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BVIL  SPEAKINO. 

lis  imfer  to  ftli  a  |»rey  to  ravens 
fimn  railen ;  for  ravtns  will  eat  none 
bat  the  dead;  whereas  these  [railen] 
will  deroor  a  man  while  he  is  alive. 


SELF-COICFIDENCS. 

Itief  who  hope  to  go  to  heaven  (as 
do)  and  have  no  evidence  for  it, 
m  like  a  man  who,  passing  by  some 
wbk  manfiTm  and  estate,  says,  '*  This 
is  mine;**  bnt,  being  vi^ed  to  produce 
his  title,  saith,  "  Somebody  must  have 
it,  and  why  not  I  ?"  Such  is  most 
people's  title  to  heaiven. 


STERNITY. 

Oh,  etenutyl  if  aU  the  body  of  the 
eaith  and  sea  were  tamed  to  sand,  and 
sll  the  air,  np  to  the  starry  heaven, 
were  grains  of  sand,  and  a  little  bird 
shonld  once  in  every  thousand  years, 
tske  away  bnt  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain 
of  that  vast  heap,  the  period  consumed 
in  taking  it  all  away  would  not  com- 
prise eternity.— Part/aa  Genu, 

WITTY  EEPLY. 

Dr.  John  Wilkins,  Bbhop  of  Chester, 
ia  the  nign  of  Charles  11.  published  a 
book  in  whldi  he  attempted  to  show  the 
poeeibifity  of  a  voyage  to  the  moon. 
The  Dodiess  of  Newcastle,  who  had 
written  thirteen  volumes  uponspecn- 
btive  subjects,  meeting  die  bishop  one 
evening  at  a  concert,  accosted  him  thus : 
"My  lord,  suppose  you  were  able  to 
carry  me  to  the  moon,  where  am  I  to 
bait  in  my  way  thither  V'  *'  Madam," 
said  he,  '^  of  all  the  people  in  the  world 
I  should  not  have  expected  that  ques- 
tion from  yon,  who  have  built  so  many 
Cistlea  in  the  air,  that  you  might  sleep 
every  night  in  one  of  them/' 


THE  BELIEVER'S  PROGRESS. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  believer  to  be 
contented  with  bis  present  attainments. 
It  is  the  grand  proof  of  a  renewed  mind 
that  it  fights  vigorously  against  all  sin 
inward  as  well  as  outward,  that  it 
desires,  yea  pants  to  grow  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  that  it  hungers 
and  thirsts  after  righteousness ;  that  it 
longs  to  lay  itself  out  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  abound  more  and  more  in 
every  good  word  and  work.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  fsith  is  not| 
and  where  faith  is  not,  Christ  is 
not;  and  where  Christ  is  not,  Satan 
must  be.— (Str  Richard  Hill 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

I  imagine  that  no  operation  upon 
which  the  mental  faculties  can  be  em- 
ployed, is  in  a  greater  degree  conducive 
to  the  acquirement  of  wisdom,  than 
that  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes. 
In  the  moral  world,  by  thus  seeking 
the  causes  of  the  effects  we  observe,  we 
are  enabled  to  predict  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  certain  actions,  to  avoid 
those  which  we  have  remarked  to  be 
productive  of  bad  effects,  and  to  follow 
those  tnm  which  we  have  observed 
good  effects  to  ensue.  In  the  material 
world,  this  operation  is  eminently  in- 
teresting, more  so  perhaps  than  any 
other;  and  as  the  result  of  our  in- 
quiries, we  are  irresistibiy  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  inferior  causes 
we  discover  must  themselves  proceed 
from  some  First  Great  Cause— that 
there  must  be  some  omnipotent  and 
effective  power  from  whence  they  origi- 
nated—that, like  the  radii  of  a  circle, 
all  minor  causes  proceed  from  God, 
and  terminate  in  Him  as  their  centre. 
-^Dr.  Kitto. 
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FAITH  AND   BELIEF. 

In  matters  of  Religion  I  do  not  con- 
sider Faith  and  Belirf  as  synonymous 
terms.  A  man  may  believe  that  such  a 
person  as  Jesus  Christ  indeed  existed, 
that  he  really  performed  all  the  deeds 
imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  was  truly 
the  son  of  God : — a  man  may  believe 
all  this,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  that 
vital  principle  of  spiritual  existence 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Faith.— Belief  may  be  considered  as  the 
theory  of  Christianity — Faith  the 
practice, — Dr.  Kitto, 


EURIPIDES. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily 
and  the  prisoners  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death,  such  of  them  as  could  repeat  any 
verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  out  of 
respect  to  that  poet,  who  was  a  citizen 
of  Athens.  So  shall  they  be  delivered 
from  punishment  who  have  hid  God's 
word  in  their  hearts,  and  make  it  the 
constant  rule  of  their  lives,  and  for  His 
sake,  and  through  Him  who  was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 
again  for  our  justification. 


GLORY  OP  A  PRINCE. 

It  should  be  the  glory  of  a  prince  to 
govern  others,  as  be  is  governed  by  him 
who  is  most  merciful  and  almighty  I  It 
should  be  his  glory  to  prevent  crime 
rather  than  display  his  power  in  punish- 
ment ;  to  diffuse  happiness  rather  than 
enforce  subjection,  and  to  animate  with 
love  rather  than  depress  by  fear.  Let 
us  govern  as  we  are  governed,  let  us 
seek  our  happiness  in  the  happiness  we 
bestow,  and  our  honor  in  emulating 
the  benevolence  of  heaven. — Hawhee- 
wwiKe  Almoran  and  Hamet, 


EASY  WAY  TO  CONFER 
HAPPINES& 

"  If  a  civil  word  or  two  will  render 
a  man  happy/*  said  a  French  king,  "  he 
must  be  wretched  indeed  who  will  not 
give  them  to  him."  Were  superiors  to 
keep  this  in  view,  yea,  were  all  mankind 
to  observe  it,  how  much  happier  would 
the  world  be  than  it  is  1  We  may  say 
of  this  disposition, ''  that  it  is  like  light- 
ing another  man*s  candle  by  one's  own, 
which  loses  none  of  its  light  by  what- 
the  other  gains.' 
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CANDOUR. 

What  can  be  more  unreasonable  than 
want  of  candour  ?  In  the  absence  of 
this  lovely  quality  the  human  mind  u 
fettered  by  the  chains  of  prejudice, 
blinded  by  the  mist  of  ill-humouo  and 
bewildered  in  the  maze  of  caprice. 
Such  an  one  cannot  be  dignified  with 
the  epithet  of  a  reasonable  bemg,  and 
he  is  consequently  no  proper  judge  of 
any  subject  proposed  to  his  attention. 


RICHES  AND  POVERTY. 

The  calculation  of  riches  and  poverty 
is  truly  fantastical ;  that  the  man  who 
wants  a  million  should  be  a  prince,  and 
he  who  wants  a  groat,  a  beggar;  that 
he  who  breaks  for  £100,000,  and  in- 
jures thousands,  should  be  respected 
and  pitied ;  whilst  he  who  fails  only 
for  a  few  hundreds,  and  injures  but  a 
few,  should  be  despised  and  condemned. 
— Tnalere  Memoirs, 

SELFISHNESS. 

How  little  is  the  sin  of  *'  selfishness** 
attended  to,  though  it  includes  in  it  the 
breach  of  the  whole  second  table  at 
once.— (Str  Richard  HiU. 
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T%€  In/aiU  dasi  in  the  Sunday  School.    A  Prize  JSaay,  by  Charke  EeecL 
fp.  186.    Sunday  School  Union^  London^  1851. 

Hm  in&ot  class  I  what  an  admirable  addition  to  our  Sunday  schools  I  The 
wonder  is,  that  this  bright  idea  was  not  earlier  brought  into  connexion  with 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  little  children.  The  chief  requisites  for  an  infant 
ara^  a  suitable  room,  a  couTenient  gallery,  a  letter-box,  and  well  adapted 
some  good  Scriptural  pictures,  and  above  all,  a  sympathetic,  lively, 
and  clear-headed  teacher.  The  proceedings  of  the  class  should  be  conducted 
with  great  simplicity,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  in  such  language  as  the  in- 
luitile  scholars  are  themselves  accustomed  to  employ.  The  descriptions  of 
persons  and  scenes  should  be  graphic,  and  given  in  short  sentences,  from  the 
whole  ci  which  some  important  lesson  or  lessons  should  be  made  naturally  to 
srise,  so  as  to  fix  them  in  the  children's  memory,  and  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
uou  cm  their  hearts.  The  control  of  the  class  ought  to  be  somewhat  energetic, 
yet  affid>le ;  for  while  order  and  discipline  are  in  a  great  measure  essential, 
they  should  not  be  forced  too  rigidly  upon  infants. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  expatiated  clearly  and  effectively  on 
the  preoe&g  and  other  topics,  belonging  to  this  interesting  and  hopeful  de- 
partment of  the  Sunday-school  work.  On  looking  over  the  table  of  contents, 
we  are  fte»  to  express  our  opinion,  that  some  transposition  of  the  chapters 
would  have  been  preferable.  **  The  apparatus  required**  should  have  preceded 
"  How  to  conduct  the  class  ;**  and  *'  Discipline**  should  likewise  have  preceded 
'*  Special  means  of  usefulness.**  Had  these  headings  been  thus  arranged,  the 
order  of  time  and  circumstance  would  have  been  better  preserved.  Theses 
however,  are  alterations  that  can  easily  he  made  in  a  future  edition. 

The  estimable  author  certainly  proves  very  satisfactorily,  the  reasonableness 
and  importance  of  the  establishment  of  an  infiint  class  in  every  Sunday  school, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  infant  day  schools,  the  extreme  value  and 
durability  of  early  good  impressions,  the  generous  influence  arising  from  the 
tjmpathy  of  numbers,  the  capacity  of  young  children  to  realize  the  leading 
doctrines  of  religion^  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  Sunday  school  without  an 
infiait  class. 

The  great  question  of  '*  Who  is  to  teach  ?**  is  answered  by  our  author  in  the 
UowiBg  manner  ;'^ 

''This  is  th9  question,  too  often  (%«  difficulty,  and  is  not  easy  of  solution*  Is 
moTt  than  on§  teacher  required  ?  The  management  of  the  class  must  rest  in  one 
person,  that  person  the  teacher.  There  may  be  assistants  in  course  of  training,  but 
we  deprecate  the  employment  of  monitors.  They  seldom  help,  and  often  embarrass. 
It  is  bad  for  themselves.  They  are  better  in  the  senior  class,  than  distracting,  by 
bterference,  the  attention  of  children,  and  irritating,  by  a  petty  domineering  authority. 
A  good  teacher  nud*  no  one  to  help,  but  if  he  prefer  it,  let  it  be  a  pupil  teacher. 
With  the  room  to  himself,  he  can  deal  more  closely,  and  speak  more  freely  with  his 
diOdren,  who  in  their  tnm  will  concentrate  their  undivided  attention  upon  him. 

"  For  such  a  mixed  class  should  there  be  a  mak  or  a  female  teacher  f  Woman  is 
without  doubt  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  work  which  nature  calls  "  her  own."  In 
fhi  Ikmlly,  the  mother's  influence  and  training  are  supremei  doxini^  ^Sskai^'d^A  ^ 


in&ncy,  and  an  active  teaober  can  perform  all  the  routine  duties  of  the  class  without 
allowing  the  cessation  of  employment.  In  fact,  it  is  well  that  the  teacher  should 
aeouftom  herself  %•  move  about  among  the  children,  rather  than  roaintiun  the  dignitj 
of  the  rostrum,  and  so  gain  the  valuable  power  ol  preserving  order,  even  when  the 

eye  is  removed. 

**  But  in  the  infant  class  we  have  a  mixed  company,  and  the  balance  in  our  minds 
Ues  so  even,  that  the  question  of  physical  ability  would  turn  it.  The  great  danger 
ia  one  agaisst  which  we  warn  the  promoters  of  infant  classes,  vii. — that  of  commg 
too  early  to  a  deeisioo  on  this  point.  Let  the  class  be  formed,  and  then  take  the 
most  suitable  person  of  either  sex,  whose  heart  is  willing  fbr  the  work,  or  better 
Hill,  iiho  has  bten  trained  lor  it  Many  a  class  has  been  abandoned  because 
deoision  on  this  point  at  the  outset  has  limited  the  seleoUon. 

"  The  oge  of  the  teacher  is  another  consideration.  We  want  experience,  but  this  may 
be  found  coupled  with  youthfulness ;  we  do  not  mean  mere  youth,  but  its  maturity. 

*'  The  teacher  of  the  infant  class  must  be,  not  only  a  good  teacher,  ^l  ik$  h$tt 
that  can  be  had.  No  pains  or  trouble  must  be  spared  to  secure  this.  It  is  a  vital 
question.  We  never  yet  knew  the  plan  to  fail  but  from  an  error  of  choice  here.  It 
is  the  key  stone  to  the  arch.  The  common  practice  is  the  very  reverse,  and  owing 
to  it,  individual  teaching  is  persisted  in,  and  children  are  dragged  up  into  knowledge, 
*'  Any  one  will  do  for  the  little  ones."  Never  was  there  a  more  profound  mistake. 
There  are  but  tew  who  are  at  once  prepared  for  the  responsible  post,  but  there  are 
very  many,  who  with  a  littie  self. training,  would  be  exactly  fitted.*' 

We  specially  commend  to  the  attention  of  onr  readers  the  following  appro- 
priate observations  on  the  particular  study  and  preparation  to  which  teachers 
ihonld  devote  themselves. 

**  Study  the  art  of  teaching.  Few  do  this,  though  they  love  the  practice.  Some 
do  without  it,  and  they  think  they  succeed.  But  they  do  best  who  make  it  a  study, 
as  men  of  genius  or  science  do  with  their  pursuits.  There  is  a  mystery,  which  can 
only  be  cleared  up  by  thinking  deeply,  and  searching  after  principles.  This  exercise 
will  teaeh  them  that  simplicity  is  not  poverty  of  expression,— that  adaptation  lies  not 
in  the  perfiMtion  of  plan,  but  in  the  fitness  of  the  teacher.  They  will  know  how  to 
earvy  thoughts  into  a  child's  mind  ;  not  leaving  them,  as  so  many  do,  at  the  doorway. 
They  will  learn  not  to  sow  the  seed,  without  at  the  same  time,  giving  great  eare 
to  the  process  in  which  it  must  be  incorporated  with  the  mould,  remembering  the 
adage,  "  To  overload  a  field  with  seed,  is  but  to  feed  the  fowls."  Thej  will  learn 
what  is  most  suitable  to  children's  tastes  and  comprehensions,  and  where  to  get  the 
material  with  which  to  prepare  the  food. 

'*  Prepare  daily  and  everywhere.  The  best  lessons  may  be  obtained  thus.  A  rioh 
mine  of  treasure  lies  before  us  and  around.  If  we  observe,  consider,  and  classify, 
we  shall  be  able  to  select  and  employ.  Facts  of  recent  occurrence,  and  things  we 
ourselves  have  seen,  and  can  describe,  form  the  most  interesting  and  vivid  pictures  to 
a  little  child.  They  are  the  best  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  our  moral  lessons,  and  the 
best  subjects  from  which  to  draw  our  pointed  appeals.  Let  the  works  of  nature  be 
studied  more,  and  books  of  mere  amusement  less.  Let  the  eye  rest,  as  we  .pass 
through  the  streets,  upon  striking  objects.  Children  at  play, — acts  of  benevolence^ 
virtuous  deeds— the  blind  beggar's  dog,— the  captured  thief, — the  falling  leaf,  and  a 
hundred  other  things,  carefully  noted  at  the  time,  may  be  brought  into  use,  at  no 
cost  to  ourselves,  but  delighting  our  littie  charge  with  ever  fresh  and  varied 
Illustrations,  best  sidted  to  our  requirements. 

'*  For  this  purpose,  we  should  say  to  the  teacher,  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  seeing 
cbjectg  of  Bpeelil  interest.    Co  to  the  couEt  oC  ^uAUoe,  and  to  the  prisoni— to  the 
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▼lot  ihip,  and  tho  emigrant  Yesiel ;  the  workhouie,— the  infinQary,— and  tlie 
Ragged  aehool ;  Tiiit  the  glass  blower's,— the  printei's, — the  paper  maker's,'— and 
tiie  pottery.  Seek  to  understand  early  scienee,  and  its  wonderful  adaputions; 
inausM  tha  staaa  engine,  and  the  deetrio  telegra|A }  and  so  gather  youi  materials ; 
•uvftU.  nererthelois^  wisely  to  select,  and  not  presenting  too  many  new  objects  in 
8q  iliall  you  be  enabled  to  gain^  and  keep  the  rivetted  attention  of  you? 
of  little  ones,  ignorant  and  yoimg  though  they  m^  seem ;  and  thus,  the 
qniloaity  aroused,  the  exertions  quickened,  and  the  heart  opened,  you  shall,  with 
i«a4y  ddn«  seixe  the  golden  opportunity,  to  drop  in  the  good  and  fruitful  seed," 

WhSkt  bowtvcr,  the  oollectioB  of  suitable  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
twehing  u  of  eonsidenble  impertanoe,  that  the  teaoher  may  have  a  well-stored 
wind,  jet  the  effectiveness  of  edneation  depends,  in  a  higher  degree^  upon  the 
Banner  of  the  teacher;  and  we  entirely  concur  with  the  author  in  the  obser« 
ladons  lie  has  made  on  this  part  of  his  subject. 

"ffmt  fe  oammunicate.  There  is  but  one  way,  bat  it  is  no  royal  road.  It  is  an 
udom,  that  no  lesson  is  gi? en  until  it  is  received.  This  is  the  great  object  ol  all 
teaehing,  to  carry  right  into  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  the  seed  we  desire  to  implant 
there.  "  Knowledge,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  is  an  impression  of  pleasure,"  and  if 
we  wiah  to  win  a  way  for  it,  we  must  let  it  be  in  an  agreeable  form,  Our  though tSy 
f?en  religiMu  ones,  must  not  be  clothed  in  mourning.  Our  Sayionr  did  not  teach 
flnu4  He  dressed  truth  in  living  illustration,  and  parable ;  and  children  must  have 
it,  not  as  the  shadowy  theory,  but  in  the  substance  of  fkct,  something  that  they  can 
take  hold  ot  The  vine,— the  fig-tree, — the  sower,— the  stew8rd,~the  prodigaJ,~the 
ISSfeB/— natlena]  ensfems,  and  oeeopations,  all  aflbrded  illustrations  to  the  Great 
Teseber«  and  hi  them  he  wrapped  up,  as  !t  were,  his  own  precious  truths.  His  way  is 
best  He  showed  Christianity  to  be  a  spirit,  snbduing,  by  possessing  the  will,  and 
edneating,  by  inducing  and  fostering  the  sweet  sympsthies  of  religious  love.  Thus 
•hoold  it  he  taught  to  the  child,  with  such  earnestness  and  gentleness,  and  in  so 
■kiUnl  and  judicious  a  manner,  that  he  should  love  to  learn.  The  matter  may  be 
my  good,  and  yet  the  manner  of  presenting  it  defective.  Whitfield's  most 
•oeeetaful  sermons,  show  how  much  more  they  depended  upon  manner  than  matter. 
"  There  an  many  manuals,"  says  a  recent  writer,  **  to  lead  the  infant  mind  from 
aatore  19  to  nature's  God  ;  but  teachers  rather  need  manuals  to  teach  them  how  to 
treat  their  ehildren."  It  must  be  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  dialect  of  love  ;  souls  are 
sot  fashioned  by  geometric  rules  ;  religious  teaching  must  be  the  expression  of  the 
adnd  of  love,  inspiring  by  example." 

*'Tbe  teaoher  at  work.*'  The  day's  proceedings,  including  the  morning 
exercise,  the  separate  serrice,  and  the  afternoon's  engagements,  are  described 
tnd  illnstrated  in  a  manner  which  presents  them  as  the  proper  course  to  be 
jwrsned  with  an  in&nt  class,  and  to  which  we  are  happy  to  add  our  most 
cetdial  approbation.  This  part  of  the  work  merits  a  very  careful  perusal,  as 
ten^ng  to  aid  teachers  in  tiieir  efforts  to  acquire  suitable  qualifications  for 
their  interesting  engagements  with  the  infants  of  their  schools. 

The  work  before  us,  as  a  whole,  Is  a  very  ereditable  production,  and  is  the 
mtin  welcome  hsoause  it  fills  a  place  in  our  Sunday  school  literature  which 
WIS  ptofkmsly  vacant.  Its  style,  though  not  always  exact,  yet  meets  with  a 
eonpeniadoii  in  its  vivacitj  and  agreeableness ;  and  there  are  many  sentences 
to  he  fbvnd,  in  the  pages  before  us,  which  are  calculated  to  captivate  the 
fsader  with  their  beauty.  We  cheerfully  commend  this  publication  to  the 
perusal  of  all  teBoben  of  the  young,  as  being  highly  instSWS&Ne^vA  ci!X<s^\i^ 
iSrMtafffrviuwft/Dass.  ■    n 
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The  Hebrew  Primer  and  Beading  Book,    By  Solomon  Sehag.   p.p.    58. 
Samuel  Solomon^  Duke  Street^  Aldgate,  London.    1852. 

In  Eoglaod  there  is  a  deficiency  of  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  learners 
who  are  desirous  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  nor  does 
it  appear,  according  to  the  preface  of  this  little  book,  that  the  best  methods 
have  yet  been  pursued  to  facilitate  its  correct  reading  and  translation.  This 
elementary  introducticm  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  language,  is  presented,  with 
much  becoming  modesty,  for  the  use  of  learners,  and  its  size  and  price,  while 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  students  in  humble  life,  adapt  it  equally  well 
to  the  instruction  of  juvenile  classes.  The  author  having  already  earned  fur 
fkme  in  his  profession,  may  therefore  be  followed  as  a  safe  guide,  and  his 
method  of  teaching  in  comparison  with  what  has  previously  been  pursued, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  improvement.  He  recommends  first :  To  give  the 
name,  the  sounds,  and  some  observations  concerning  any  particular  letter, 
as  also  of  the  vowel  points ;  and  on  obtaining  these,  the  student  is  to  be  taught 
by  rules  and  exercises  the  formation  of  syllables  and  words.  Second :  In 
translating,  the  signification  of  the  letters  prefixed  and  affixed  to  words  are 
first  to  be  explained ;  then  the  tables  are  to  be  learned  containing  the  di£ferent 
parts  of  speech,  with  exercises ;  and  these  are  to  be  followed  by  a  study  of 
particles.  As  applicatory  of  the  preceding  rules,  a  few  reading  lessons  are  in- 
troduced at  the  close  of  the  book. 

We  wish  the  author  much  success  in  his  important  engagement  as  a  Hebrew 
and  English  instructor  in  a  public  institution,  and  earnestly  hope  that  his 
first  publication  will  meet  the  encouragement  which  it  appears  to  merit. 


Oradee  InUrpreied;  or  Scripture  DiffieuUiee  ExpJained,      By  Bev.  Dr, 
Hewlett,    pp.  179.    Partru^e  and  Oahey^  London.    1852. 

He  enquiring  spirit  will  heartily  welcome  this  little  volume,  as  tending  to 
reconcile  a  number  of  supposed  contradictions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  have  been  an  occasion  of  objections  being  raised 
by  sceptics,  and  of  perplexity  to  some  experienced  christians,  lliis  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  is  both  satisfactory  and  laudable ;  and  we  cordially 
recommend  the  work  to  Scripture  teachers,  as  calculated  to  strengthen  their 
fidth  in  the  divine  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  teach. 


The  Natural  History  of  the  Tear^  for  Children,   pp.  126.     Ward  ff  Co. 
London.    1852, 

A  pretty  little  work  for  young  children.  The  objects  of  nature  and  the 
ways  of  providence  are  here  presented  in  a  very  instructive  manner,  so  as  to 
teach  children  how  to  observe  them  aright,  and  how  to  use  knowledge  they 
obtain  with  the  most  beneficial  effect*  The  book  has  numerous  well*exeouted 
vignettes,  and  is  elegantly  got  up  as  an  acceptable  present  for  the  young. 
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SDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

A  MOBLB  KLAUnm    IN    THE    PARISH   OF 
BBTHNAL   OEEEN. 

Thb  pBlroiUfe  battowed  on  the  British 
Dij  fohooli,  situated  in  Abbey- street, 
Bfthnil-grMn-road,  and  the  deep  interest 
tikta  in  them  by  the  Messrs.  Buxton, 
(Um  •mliieBt  brewers)  eontribute  greatly 
to  Aeir  tnoeeisiul  operations.  On  a  re* 
MBt  oeetsion  those  gentlemen  tery  bene- 
Tolently  offered  to  present  a  large  number 
of  nliable  books  to  the  scholars  as  prizes 
fer  proideney  in  learning.  For  the  pur- 
pon  of  tioertaiidng  which  of  the  scholars 
were  best  entitled  to  these  prizes,  both 
the  tehoolt  wvropaised  through  a  rigid 
eiamtnaidont  wUoh  afforded  a  good  oppor- 
tmdfcy  for  taeettainiiig  the  real  state  of 
this  initftntion,  and  was  productiTe  of  the 
following  reports 

The  boys'  school,  both  in  the  morning 
sad  afternoon,  was  assembled  in  ranks, 
aeeording  to  their  class  dirisions,  in  the 
play  ground.  Their  attendance  was  then 
nsrkedy  and  an  examination  made  as  to 
their  ha?ing  their  school  materials  all 
itady  for  work,  and  also  as  to  the  state 
of  their  elothing,  and  particularly  as  to 
timr  persona  being  in  a  proper  state  of 
elesnlintw. 

Tho  tebolars  then  proceeded  to  their 
dUbrent  elasa  stations  in  the  school-house. 
Bftle  letaons  were  there  given  to  the 
idiolirs  in  large  dirisions,  each  taught  by 
tko  oenior  teachers,  and  the  accuracy  of 
these  exercises,  together  with  the  replies 
of  the  scholars  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively were  highly  satisfactory,  as  a 
{ood  foundation  for  the  moral  and  reli- 
gions eharaoters  of  the  scholars. 

Tho  general  division  of  the  scholars 
wu  in  seven  graduated  classes,  and  these 
were  also  subdivided  into  sections,  so  as  to 
ocenpy  all  the  teachers  and  monitors  ac- 
cording to  the  time  and  subject  table 
which  is  suspended  in  the  school-room. 

QrtBl  BtUotioD  MppeaTB  to  be  derated 

Q 


to  the  moral-training  of  all  the  scholars, 
and  fh)m  their  general  behaviour  it  was 
evident  that  this  part  of  school-occupation 
was  carried  out  successfully. 

In  the  various  exercises  of  the  school, 
the  attention  which  the  scholars  paid  to 
their  teachers  was  generally  good ;  and  on 
examinations  of  many  classes  a  great  ex- 
tent of  correctness  in  their  replies  was 
found,  and  in  some  instances,  expertness 
combined  with  accuracy  in  giving  their 
answers. 

Tlie  writing  books  were  almost  uni- 
versally neat  and  clean.  In  arithmetic 
the  making  of  figures  was  usually  very 
clear,  and  properly  placed,  especially  in 
the  upper  divisions  of  the  school. 

The  reading  of  the  boys  in  the  lower 
classes  was  distinct ;  in  the  middle  school 
correct  and  somewhat  fluent;  and  in  the 
upper  classes  correct,  fluent,  and  expres- 
sive. 

The  writing  shewed  numerous  good 
specimens,  and,  among  the  elder  scholars, 
a  satisfactory  proportion  of  well-executed 
copies,  and  merchants*  accounts. 

The  great  variety  of  questions  on  all 
subjects,  and  the  nature  of  the  replies 
received,  afforded  ample  proof  that  the 
mental  training  of  the  scholars  had  been 
carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
great  advantage  to  the  scholars,  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  very  satisfactory 
circumstance. 

The  library  containing  a  large  number 
of  valuable  and  suitable  books,  and  the- 
museuni  of  natural  objects  and  curiosities, 
is  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  this 
school,  for  which  it  is  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  generosity  of  Charles  Buxton^  Esq., 
and  also  to  some  other  friends  of  the 
institution.  The  number  of  books  in  the 
library  is  300,  and  the  weekly  circula- 
tion is  150  volumes.  The  opportunities 
afforded  by  this  provision  are  eagerly 
sought,  and  highly  appreciated  by  the 
scholars,  as  supplying  them  wUK  «l  cqiXl- 
sidenble  variety  of  ViUiu^  Vn^orov^WQiDL 
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and  with  the  knowledge  of  numeroos 
ohjects  of  nature,  art,  and  science,  all  so 
carefully  arranged  as  to  be  ready  of 
access.  The  intelligence  gained  from  the 
Tolumes  in  the  library,  and  the  objects  in 
the  museum^  is  found  very  useful  and 
easily  arailable  in  the  teaching  of  the 
classes,  while  it  also  operates  rery  favorably 
in  aiding  the  mental  training  of  the 
scholars. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  boys*  school 
were  given  by  Mr.  George  White,  the 
schoolmaster,  as  follows :— 

Scholars  on  the  books.. 548 

Average  attendance 600 

Scholars  writing  on  slates  only  ...  40 
— — — — -  in  copy  books...  454 
Scholars  who  have  gone  through 
the  first  four  simple  rules   of 

arithmetic     282 

Scholars     entered     and    beyond 

proportion 82 

The  total  of  individual  cases  of  examination, 
during  four  days,  for  the  prizes,  amounted 
to  886  boys. 

The  Girls'  ScnooL. 
The  general  order  of  this  school  was 
very  good,  and  the  more  satisfactory  on 
account  of  its  appearing  to  be  maintained 
with  ease.  The  movements  of  the  classes 
were  made  with  carefulness  under  the 
direction  of  the  mistress,  pupil  teachers, 
and  monitors. 

The  classification  of  the  scholars  ac- 
cording to  (heir  various  attainments, 
although  one  of  the  most  difficult  ar- 
rangements of  any  school,  was  in  general 
such  as  proved  that  no  ordinary  degree  of 
attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  this 
important  point. 

The  reading  of  the  scholars  was  more 
creditable  for  its  correctness,  together  with 
its  fluency  in  the  higher  classes,  than  for 
its  style  of  expression ;  and  this  circum- 
stance may  be  regarded  as  commendable^ 
because  it  shows  that  extensive  care  had 
been  taken  to  advance  the  greatest  number 
of  scholars  in  the  art  of  reading  correctly, 
rather  than  bestowing  much  time  upon 
making  a  few  excellent  readers  to  the 
neglect  o/*  other  portions  of  the  scholars. 


The  writing  books  shewed  specimens  of 
progress  that  might  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  the  writing  from  dictation 
was  clearly  performed,  and  with  as  few 
errors  in  spelling  as  might  be  reasonably 
expected. 

In  questioning  the  various  classes  on 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  the 
answers,  although  not  Invariably  correct, 
were  given  without  any  hurry  of  manner, 
shewing  that  they  were  the  result  of 
thought  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  stated, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  correctness 
exceeded  errors,  especially  in  the  higher 
classes. 

The  attention  and  conduct  of  the 
scholars  throughout  the  whole  of  both 
days'  examination,  were  marked  with  great 
propriety,  in  consequence  of  which  grati- 
fying circumstance,  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  were  considerably  lessened. 

The  library,  which  was  added  to  the 
school  requisites  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Charles  Buxton,  now  contains  154  volumes 
of  books,  including  an  instructive  and 
interesting  variety  of  reading.  There  are 
now  35  girls  who  exchange  these  books 
regularly,  and  take  them  home  for 
perusal  during  their  leisure  hours,  chiefly 
of  the  evening.  There  have  been  825 
volumes  taken  out  by  the  girls  in  the 
P'lst  fifteen  months.  This  part  of  school 
provision  may  be  regarded  as  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  young,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  silent  reading  of 
suitable  works  cannot  be  pursued  without 
more  or  less  reflection  upon  many  useful 
subjects,  and  operates  with  greater  exactness 
in  producing  mental  training  than  almost  i 
any  other  means  of  improvement 

Numerical  state  of  the  girls'  school,  as* 
given  by  Miss  Pitman,  the  mistress. 
Number  of  scholars  on  the  books..  .256 

Average  attendance 195 

Middling  and  good  readers 160 

Writers  on  paper 161 

Scholars  who  have  gone  through 
the  first  four  simple  rules  of 

arithmetic 62 

Scholars  who  have  entered  or  gone 
beyond  simple  pioportion... 10 


\ 
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The   total  of  individual  cases  examined, 

daring  two  days,  for  the  prizes,  amounted 

to  583  girls.  I 

The  Pablic  Meeting  for  the  distribution 

of  the  prisee  was  held  in  the  large  school-  ! 

room  at  Abbey-atreet,  on  tho  afternoon  of , 

Tveeday,  December  2Srd,  1851. 

Sir  MdwtiH  North  Buxton,  Bart.  M.P., 
pretided. 

The  room,  on  this  occasion,  was  crowded 
with  the  company,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  acfaolars,  and  in  part  of  their  parents 
and  friends  of  the  institution.  There  were 
also  present  Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  Tho- 
maa  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Robert 
Hanbnry,  James  Miller,  Henry  Allhans, 
J.  Dathoit,  and  other  gentlemen  on  the 
platform;  also  sereral  ladies,  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  schools.  The  chairman 
delivered  an  appropriate  address  to  the 
meeting ;  Mr.  Althans  read  the  report  on 
the  state  of  the  schools;  and  Mr.  George 
White  made  some  explanatory  observa- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  the  school 
is  conducted,  and  on  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence as  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood 
around.  The  chairman  then  distributed 
the  prises  singly,  in  each  of  which  he  had 
written  his  name  as  president  of  the 
institution.  The  number  of  prizes  pre- 
sented to  the  boys  was  111,  and  to  the 
girls  78  ;  total  184.  The  proceedings 
were  interspersed  with  very  agreeable 
tinging  by  the  scholars,  and  brief  ques- 
tions on  some  parts  of  their  learning. 
The  time  occupied  on  this  occasion  was 
nearly  three  hours,  and  the  whole  course 
of  these  proceedings  proved  highly  grati- 
•  &ing  to  all  who  were  present. 

TEACHERS'    PREPARATION 
CLASSES. 

A  conference  on  the  above  subject, 
called  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  was 
held  at  Jewin-street  on  the  3rd  inst,  at 
which  there  was  a  large  attendance.  After 
tea,  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Althans. 

Mr.  CuTBBERTsoN,  the  chairman,  said,  j 
that,  though  the  Sunday  School    Union 
pablished  books,  maps,  directions,  notes, 
&e.,  for  the  use  of  teachers,  they  yet  felt 
thai  womt/Oikig  mon  wm§  wanted,  and 


therefore  recommended  teachers  to  think 
over  the  lessons  to  be  taken  to  their 
classes,  and  systematically  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  work.  With  this 
view,  a  class  was  formed  at  Paternoster-row  t 
where  teachers  from  various  schools  could 
meet  weekly  for  the  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  information.  This  class  had 
existed  for  a  long  period,  and  had  assisted 
also  to  support  similar  classes.  Its 
object  is,  with  simple  means  to  accomplish 
much.  True,  not  much  show  is  made, 
but  the  method  is  sure,  though  still,  like 
a  swan  on  the  water.  The  Sunday  School 
Union,  in  its  circular  for  the  present 
year,  devoted  a  large  paragraph  to  the 
subject  of  these  classes,  and  it  is  the 
committee's  desire  to  see  them  multiplied 
and  strengthened.  Hence  the  present 
conference,  to  take  up  various  points  con- 
nected therewith,  and  to  elicit  an  expression 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  whose  topic  was,  *'  The 
importance  and  necessity  of  preparation,*' 
said,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  pressing 
home  the  importance  of  preparation,  for 
it  was  an  abstract  kind  of  thing ;  however, 
by  appealing  to,  "  the  Word,"  he 
found  many  precedents.  The  Almighty 
''  prepared"  the  heavens ;  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation  was  a  preparatory  one ;  the 
prophets  spoke  of  one  who  was  to  "  prepare" 
the  way  for  the  Messiah ;  Christ  himself 
said  he  went  to  "  prepare"  a  place  for  his 
disciples.  It  was  right,  then,  to  infer 
from  these  and  other  examples,  the 
importance  to  teachers  of  preparation. 
All  teachers,  however,  do  not  feel  its 
necessity,  as  witness  the  attendance  at 
classes  in  existence.  There  is  an  opinion 
in  some  quarters,  that  these  arrangements 
— these  classes — these  conferences, — are 
calculated  to  create  a  mental  dissipation. 
True,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  sink 
from  spiritual  matters,  but  this  is  a  tempta- 
tion which  we  should  learn  to  resist.  We 
must  avoid  spiritual  laziness.  Preparation 
is  good  in  principle,  and  preparative 
classes  have  existed  long  enough  to  prove 
that  they  are  good  in  practice.  As  to  the 
presiing  neoGtslty  foi  \\iein,  ^%  Qvoxk^N 
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suppress  the  fear,  that  many  a  teacher,  if 
asked,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
teachest?"  would  answer,  ''How  can  I, 
except  some  one  guide  me  ?"  Teachers 
meet,  then,  to  guide  each  other,  lliough 
we  are  neter  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  without  grace,  yet  there  are 
such  things  as  gifts  to  he  cultivated ;  and 
among  these  is  *'  aptneu  to  teach." 

Mr.  Jamm  Smith  followed  on  the 
same  subject,  saying  he  had  attended  many 
classes,  and  frequently  the  "  model"  one 
at  Paternoster-row,  and  was  convinced  of 
their  importance.  One  feature  in  these 
classes  is,  that  females  are  encouraged  to 
take  a  part. 

Mr.  Lawrencb  spoke  on  "The  Class 
System  as  best  adapted  for,th*  Preparation 
of  Teachers,"  saying,  that  by  this  method 
general  information  is  obtained  from 
various  sources,  and  facility  of  expression 


subject ;  if  any  do  not  it  is  the  fault  of 
their  class-mates.  The  president  of  a 
class  should  have  tact  to  draw  cat  know- 
ledge from  the  members  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  the  class  method  ia  the  best  for 
preparation,  because  our  object  is  not  to 
much  the  attainment  of  abatxact  ideas 
as  an  aequaintanot  with  the  way  in  which 
different  truths  can  be  seen.  In  order  to 
work  well,  there  must  be  a  system  of  perfect 
mutuality.  The  president  must  not  ha? e 
all  to  say;  but  the  whole  of  the  class, 
males  and  females,  are  bound  to  assist 
They  meet  as  a  company  of  Christian 
people  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
largest  amount  of  knowledge  suitable  for 
their  work. 

Mr.  Fuller,  speaking  on  "  The  Divi- 
sion of  Study,"  said  it  will  be  found,  that 
in  the  first  twelve  verses  of  next  Sunday's 
lesson,  there    are  at    leaat  ten    diilerent 


is  acquired.    Information  is  drawn  out  by   subjects  for  consideration.     There  wonld 


giving  different  subjects  to  different 
individuals  for  their  respective  special 
attention.  Teachers,  generally,  are  hard- 
working people  ;  and  when  the  mind  and 
body  are  weary,  the  preparation-class  is  a 
recreation.  To  prepare  alone  vrith  old 
commentaries  is  often  dry  work.  The 
class  system  provides  for  a  minute 
examination  of  the  lesson  by  the  oom- 
hination  of  different  minds. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Collins,  on  the  same  topic. 


said,  that,  as  we  live  in  a  bustle,  it  is  ad-  I  adoption  by  any. 


be  great  loss  of  time  if  all  these  were  to  be 
taken  up  by  one  individual,  but,  by  ap- 
portioning them,  the  work  of  two  or  three 
hours  is  done  in  a  few  minutes.  Instances 
might  be  given  of  the  advantages  of  a 
division  of  labor  in  trade,  so  it  is  with  mu- 
tual study.  Nothing  is  counted  useless, 
but  contributions  made  from  all  aouroec 
The  division  of  study  leads  to  a  habit  of 
concentrating  the  thoughts  to  one  anbjeet 
The  plan  is  so  easy  as  to  be  capable  of 


vantageous  to  meet  for  conference  on  such 
practical  questions  as  the  present  The 
class  system  has  this  advantage,  that, 
thereby  we  get  knowledge  in  the  same  way 
that  we  impart  it  All  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired class-wise.  The  surgeon  or  the 
lawyer  gains  his  knowledge  this  way, 
because  it  is  the  quickest  and  most  practi- 
cal. As  Sunday-school  teachers  have,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  employment,  to 
get  the  knowledge    necessary   for   their 


Mr.  W.  S.  GovER  said:  That  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  was  a  characteristic  of  civi- 
lised life.  The  division  of  study  in  a 
teacher's  class  is  essential  to  its  existence. 
A  general  and  superficial  preparation  does 
not  answer.  There  would  be  no  barter  — 
every  person's  commodity  being  the  same. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are ''  poor,  unlearned, 
and  ignorant  men,"— they  have  little  time. 
But  if  they  unite,  the  work  becomes  com« 
paratively  easy.    Three  advantagee  of  the 


work  of  instruction;  it  is  well  to  get  it  in   division  of  study  may  be  named : — 1«  The 


the  best  and  shortest  way.    Some  people 

gain  their  knowledge  half  an  hour  too  late. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  class  system  to 

niMke  teaohera  ready  at  the  proper  time. 

At  a  cJoMB,  the  members  most  keep  to  the 


teachers  are  saturated  with  knowledge.  S. 
It  gives  vitality  to  the  class,  and  nobody 
is  disappoUktcd.  8.  It  has  «n  important 
effect  upon  the  ichool.  Being  taoght,  the 
ie«^i»  w%  i^V%  \A  UMk  oteai    XlMif 
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wfll  be  tlie  vitality  of  teaching,  instead  of 
the  mere  ibnn. 

Mr.  D.  P&ATT  queationed  the  practtca- 

Ulity    in    tery  many  sehoola  of  hating 

cUaaet  luch  ms  are  now  advocated.    If  six 

or  eight  penont  cannot  be  found  in  a 

school  to  undertake  different  rabjeets,  it  is 

mneh  better  that  the  whole  gnidance  of  the 

elaas  ahooldbe  in  the  hands  of  one  man  of 

tact  and  learning.    A  mild  despotism  is 

better  than  a  republic  without  intelligence. 

The  mutual  plan  requires  men  ofstanding, 

and  it  ahould  be  remembered  that  there  is 

only  one  Cuthbertson  in  London.    Mr. 

Pratt  said  he  believed  teacher's  classes  to 

be  important,  and  he  ahould  encourage 

them,  but  thought  that  there  were  great 

difBeultiefl  in  carrying   out    the   mutual 

principle.    Suppose  on  any  occasion  the 

"Jewiah  Antiquities"    student,    or    the 

*' Pronamelatlon"    student,     or    others, 

should  be  absent,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

He  thought  the  elau  would  then  be  in  the 

predicament  of  the  boys  at  church,  who 

were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  '*  Belief' 

by  each  taking  a  sentence  ;  when  one  of 

the  boya  was  absent,  there  was  a  stop  in 

eonaequenee,  and  the  others  cried   out, 

"  He  that  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost  isn't 

here."    He  had  aeen  classes  decline  on  the 

mutual  plan,  but  flourish  under  one  man. 

Mm.  JoBM  Stoneman  said,  that  teach- 
ers' daaaea  were  not  new  to  him,  having 
conducted  one  twenty  years  ago.  He 
attached  much  importance  to  them,  but 
doubted  whether  the  mutual  plan  were  the 
beat  We  are  told  of  divison  of  labor,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of 
the  temple  has  to  be  erected  by  each 
teacher  in  his  own  class.  The  principle 
may  be  carried  out  at  Paternoster-row, 
but  even  there  he  did  not  think  it  the 
best.  Certainly  every  school  should  have 
a  class,  but  every  superintendent  should 
know  how  to  teach  a  lesson,  and  to  guide 
others.  Where  the  "  division  of  study** 
b  carried  out,  there  is  an  excuse  for  neg- 
Iceting  many  of  the  subjects,  on  the  plea 
that  "  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 
Again,  gaogrftpby*  biography,  manners  and 
tDstouifr,  Aroy  §boald  Dot  be  our  main 


study,  but  theology  should  be  supreme* 
and  the  others  subordinate  and  auxiliary. 
Then,  again,  it  is  necessary  for  the  presi- 
dent to  control  the  members  of  the  class, 
or  it  will  become  a  discussion  meeting. 
Too  much  importsnce  should  not  be  given 
to  the  Union  "Notes."  Classes  should 
prepare  teachers  how  to  teach.  This  the 
mutual  plan  does  not  do.  But  by  the 
"  one  man"  system  is  shown  the  method 
of  conducting  a  class.  If  a  mutual  pre* 
paration  class  is  a  pattern  ot  the  school 
class,  then  the  scholars  should  come  quite 
unprepared. 

In  answer  to  questions,  the  Chairman 
said,  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose, that,  by  the  appointment  of  subjects, 
a  teacher  is  thereby  absolved  from  pursuing 
any  other  portion  of  the  lesson  than  thai 
assigned  to  him.  Such  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  classes.  An  individual  is 
pledged  to  one,  and  expected  always  to  be 
ready  with  the  information  in  his  depart- 
ment; but  he  is  still  a  member  of  the 
class,  and  therefore  other  subjects  are  not 
excluded.  Should  a  teacher  who  takes  a 
particular  subject  be  absent,  the  president 
calls  on  any  other  that  he  considers  likely 
to  be  able  to  give  the  required  information 
He  wished  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  religious 
interests.  The  object  of  the  class  is  to 
collect  the  materials  together,  and  then  ask 
what  lessons  God  intends  us  to  learn  from 
them.  Spiritual  matters  are  not  slighted ; 
but  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  get  the 
lessons  before  knowing  the  history.  The 
two  must  be  combined.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  By  division,  we 
are  not  left  to  grope  our  way,  but  get  over 
the  ground  in  a  short  space  of  time. 


ADJOURNED  CONFERENCE 

OF 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

The  adjourned  conference  on  Teaohera' 
Preparation  Classes,  in  connexion  with 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  took  place  on 
WedneBday,March24th,at  the  acbool- room, 
in  Jewin-atreet,  Mr.  CuTHBEnTSoir  pre- 
aiding.  A  large  body  of  UiaW%  ii«t% 
prtient    After  an  exeelletil  U%  Y^di  "^tftti 
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disposed  of,  Mr.  W.  H.    Watson  opened ; 
Ihc  proceedings  of  the  evening  with  prayer. ; 
Mr.   CuTHBERTsoN  then  explained  at 
what  stage  the  subject  under  discussion 
was  lefk  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
conference,  and  rehearsed  the  matter  from 
the  begimiisg.    They  had  clearly  decided 
the    first  point— "The    ImporUnce  and 
Necessity  of  Preparation."    There  was  no 
difference  of    opinion    on  that  subject. 
They  agreed  also  pretty  generally  that  the 
Class    system    of    instruction    was    best 
adapted  to  the    preparation    of   Sunday 
school  teachers.    On  the  next  point,  how- 
ever, they  appeared  not  to  be  so  well  agreed, 
namely,  the  division  of  study  for  biblical 
and  general  information       Several  gentle- 
men who  spoke  at  the  former  conference 
had  suggested  difficulties  in    connexion 
with  this  plan.     Some  were  of  opinion  that 
division  of  labor,  as  now  carried  on  in  the 
class  at  Paternoster-row,  was  not  desirable ; 
others,   on  the  contrary,  thought  that  it 
was.    Some  of  the  friends,  as  he  under- 
stood,  thought  that  a  president    should 
be  appointed  over  the  class,  and  that  he 
should  think,  arrange,  and  talk  for  the 
whole  of  the  members.     In  the  view   of 
these  gentlemen,  as  one  of  them  had  ex- 
pressed it,  "  a  mild  despotism  was  better 
than  a    republic    without    intelligence.'* 
That  is,  they  thought  that  one  man  of  tact 
aAd   learning,    capable  of    teaching    his 
teachers,  should  be  appointed  president,  in 
pteferenco  to  the  labor  being  divided  be- 
tween six  or  eight;  and  further,  that  such 
a  superintendent  should  be  found  in  every 
school,  and  conduct  a  class.     It  had  been 
also  urged,  on  the  same  side,  that  to  give 
the  individual  members  of  a  class  distinct 
subjects  for  study,  would  operate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  induce  neglect  of  other  subjects, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  teachers  would 
really  become  less  efficient  for  the  general 
work  of  teaching.     For  his  own  part,  he 
had  no  fear  of  this  sort.     He  could  not  see 
any   reason  for  believing  that  a  teacher 
would  neglect  all  other  branches  of  study 
because  he  might  be  requested  to  turn  his 
attention  particularly  to  one  i  and,  in  fact, 
DO  one  Scriptural  subject  could  be  studied 


without  many  others  clustering  around  it. 
Those  gentlemen  who  contended  for  the 
presidential  plan,  suggested  that  a  class 
conducted  on  the  mutual  principle  was 
liable  to  become  a  discussion  class,  which 
was  to  be  deprecated.  But  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  contended  that 
no  such  results  would  necessarily  follow. 
It  was  urged  by  them  that  the  very  fact, 
that  teachers  had  one  subject  g^ven  them, 
would  be  the  means  of  leading  them  on  to 
study  other  subjects,  and  that  by  engag- 
ing to  give  information  on  one  subject,  they 
would  acquire  an  increased  power  of  com- 
municating instruction  with  greater  facility 
on  other  subjects, both  to  their  fellow  teach- 
ers and  the  children  of  their  classes.  They  be- 
lieved, moreover,  that  it  was  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  teachers  could  not  study 
subjects  as  well  as  officers.  And  they  in- 
timated their  conviction,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  teachers  generally  were  not 
better  qualified  for  their  work  than  they 
are,  was  because  the  superintendents  and 
leaders  had  hitherto,  to  a  great  extent, 
monopolised  the  studies,  instead  of  making 
them  common  to  all.  The  advantage  of 
the  mutual  plan  was  also  shovm  in  the 
fact,  that  the  absence  of  one  man  did  not 
materially,  if  at  all,  impede  the  progress  of 
the  studies  ;  while,  on  the  other  plan,  the 
operations  of  the  class  must  cease  should 
the  president  chance  to  be  absent  Be- 
sides, it  appeared,  that  on  the  mutual  plan 
more  information  could  be  obtained  than 
on  the  other;  and  that  the  Scriptures 
would  be  far  better  understood,  and  that 
greater  facilities  would  be  acquired  in 
teaching  the  truths  so  obtained,  and  that 
such  teaching  would  in  all  prohahility  be 
more  practical  in  its  character,  and,  there- 
fore, more  beneficial  in  its  results.  The 
point,  then,  for  the  conference  to  consider 
was,  which  is  the  best  way  of  conducting 
teachers'  classes  ?  There  was  the  mutual 
plan,  which  gave  a  department  of  labor  to 
every  member  of  the  class,  and  there  was 
the  "one  man"  plan,  as  it  had  been 
called,  by  which  all  the  labor  devolved 
upon  the  president,  superintendent,  or 
^vihalc^er  he  might  be  termed*    For  his 
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own  partt  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  selected  topic,  as  if  the  teacher  were 
mntiul  plaD,  for  the  reasons  which  had  ^  entirely  free  of  any  set  lesson.  He  he- 
been  advanced.  Each  teacher  would  thus  '  lieved  that  the  mutual  system  would  im- 
take  a  separate  department,  and  in  turn  part  a  greater  stimulus  to  labor,  and  pro- 
would  contribute  his  information  to  the  '  duoe  more  success,  in  teaching, 
general  stock  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Where;  Mr.  Starling  said  that  he  had  been 
could  be  the  difficulty  of  this?  And  on '  requested  to  set  forth  some  of  the  diffi- 
what  ground  could  it  be  argued,  that  by   culties  connected   with    what  was  called 


dlriding  the  labor  there  was  a  liability  of 
iiiminiahing  the  general  interest  and 
proitf  The  very  philosophy  of  the 
Sonday  school  system  was,  that  it  assisted 
indifidnal  dcTelopment  ;  not  to  cram 
the  people,  but  to  get  out  of  them  the 
knowledge  which  they  possessed.  By  this 
means  men  were  better  fitted  to  become 
teachers.  If  this  subject  were  looked  at 
in  a  proper  light,  and  in  all  its  bearings, 
he  felt  convinced  that  superintendents  of 
schools  would  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
promote  and  extend  the  system  of  division 
of  study  on  the  mutual  principle. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  addressed  the  conference 
in  favor  of  the  division  of  labor.  From 
what  he  could  learn,  there  were  not  so 
many  objections  as  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  this 


the  mutual  system.  He  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  he  did 
not  stand  in  the  position  of  an  opponent 
to  that  system,  because  the  fact  was,  that 
he  had  been  its  decided  and  zealous  sup* 
porter,  although  he  did  not  view  it  exactly 
through  the  same  medium  as  their  re- 
spected Chairman,  who  saw  no  difficulties 
whatever  connected  with  it  He  would 
just  remark,  also,  that  in  his  opinion,  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  had  not  fairly  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  Conference,  but  had 
made  it  appear  that  there  was  more  opposi- 
tion to  the  division  of  labour  than  really 
existed.  But  to  mention  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  with  in  the  continuous 
existence  of  these  classes.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  multiply  such  classes  as  that  which 
was   held  at  Paternoster- row,  throughout 


system,  which  commended  itself  very  j  London  and  other  places.  He  did  not  object 
strongly  to  his  own  mind;  he  had  seen  it  to  teachers' classes,  but  was  only  exhibiting 
in  operation,  and  believed  that  it  tended  to  '  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  were  difficulties 
bring  out  information  in  a  fuller  and  '  in  the  first  place  in  starting  such  classes  in 
fresher  manner  than  any  other.  Many  many  places.  Teachers  could  not  be  got 
&ets  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  '  together.  And  if  the  truth  must  be 
view;  and  every  one  would  admit  that  a  spoken,  some  of  them  did  not  feel  their 
Dumber  of  minds,  all  differently  consti-  need  of  greater  quali6cation  than  that 
toted,  being  brought  to  bear  upon  one  ;  which  they  already  possessed.  But,  even 
lesson,  would  bring  out  of  it  more  instruc-   if  these  two  difficulties  were  removed,  there 


live  matter  than  could  he  produced  by  one 
iodividnal.  He  thought  that  the  objections 
vluch  had  been  raised  against  the  division 
of  labor,  that  secular  matters  were  made 
too  prominent,  was  not  valid,  because  it 
Was  by  obtaining  a  good   knowledge   of 


was  a  third — the  securing  of  a  good 
leader.  He  differed  from  the  Chairman  in 
his  idea  of  the  sort  of  man  necessary  for 
this  office.  In  the  first  place,  it  required 
a  person  in  whom  all  the  teachers  could 
place  confidence,  and  to  whom  they  might 


geographical,  biographical,  and  other  facts    look    with  a  kind   and   even    deferential 
connected  with  the  scenes  of   Scripture  ]  feeling.     And  to  find  such  a  person  would 


history,  that  religious  truth  could  be  more 
soeeessfally  taught.  The  great  lessons, 
moreover,  suggested  by  events  which  were 
constantly  transpiring  in  the  present  day, 


frequently  be  no  easy  matter.  When  there 
were  not  sufficient  teachers  in  any  one 
school  to  form  a  class,  and  two  or  raoro 
had   to  unite,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 


could  as  easily    be    communicated    and  |  man  who  would  obtain  the  confidence  of 
illustrated  in  association  with  a  previously  |  all  would  be  greatly  increased.     He  waa 
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dispoied  to  difftr  from  the  Chairman,  alto, 
in  reference  to  the  position  that  the  leader 
ahould  take  in  such  a  clast.  He  must  he 
inrested  with  a  ruling  power,  in  order  to 
keep  matters  fairly  halanced ;  otherwise, 
if,  as  was  most  likely,  each  memher  of  the 
elaas  came  ready  to  oecupy  a  whole  even- 
ing with  his  own  particular  department,  a 
great  deal  of  eonfasion  would  ensue.  And, 
OTen  if  he  had  such  a  goTeming  and  regu- 
lating power,  another  difficulty  might  arise 
in  the  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
that  would  he  felt  by  those  who  were  not 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
what  they  had  been  at  sueh  pains  to  ac- 
quire. Another  difficulty  would  be  met 
with  in  the  differences  of  the  theological 
Tiews  entertained  by  the  members.  Sup- 
pose eontentions  to  ensue,  was  not  the 
leader  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  and  decide 
the  matter  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
leader  was  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  class.  There  was  another 
probable  danger  in  this  mutual  system, 
namely,  that  the  division  of  labour  would 
hinder  the  teacher  giving,  in  his  own 
elasa,  the  same  prominence  to  other  matters 
u  to  that  which  had  been  more  imme- 
diately under  his  own  notice,  and  received 
the  greatest  share  of  study,  and  thus 
give  a  one-sided  character  to  his  in- 
tructions.  Some  other  difficulties  might 
be  mentioned  which  referred  more  to 
practice  than  to  theory  or  principle.  One 
of  these,  and  that  by  no  means  a  small 
one,  was,  that  many  teachers  eould  not 
devote  regularly  one  evening  in  the  week 
for  the  purpoie  of  study  in  a  class ;  and 
thus  hindered  in  attending,  the  tie  would 
speedily  become  broken,  and  the  class,  as 
a  necessary  result,  would  in  a  short  time 
come  to  an  end.  He  might  just  refer  also 
to  the  fact,  that  teachers  sometimes 
conceived  the  idea  that  they  could  study  at 
home  by  themselves  as  well  as  if  they  met 
their  fellow-teachers  in  a  class,  believing 
that  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed 
was  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  their 
brethren,  and  that  it  was,  tliercfore,  vain 
to  hope  for  an  addition,  to  their  stock  by 
oommumon  vrith  them.    Now  this  was  not 


li  right  wfcy  of  aethlg.  He  would  tay  to 
such  you  may  know  as  much  or  more  than 
others,  but  each  one  will  have  something 
different  in  character  and  quality,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  meet 
together  for  an  interchange  of  thought 
Again,  he  requested  not  to  be  misinter. 
preted.  Although  he  had  suggested  thes^ 
difficulties,whichhe  be  lieved  were  associated 
with  the  mutual  system,  yet  he  waa  an 
earnest  advocate  of  these  classes  where  they 
could  be  successfully  carried  out 

Mr.  Painb  alluded  to  some  of  the  great 
events  in  connexion  with  the  improvement 
of  morals  and  the  spread  of  religion  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Not  least  amongst  those  great  institutions 
which  had  aided  in  extending  «  better 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  and  ac 
quirements  of  religion  might  be  placed  the 
Sunday  School  Union.  This  organisation 
had  already  done  much  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  improvement,  and  he  believed 
that  none  of  its  efforts  were  likely  to  be 
more  generally  useful  than  the  formation 
of  teachers'  preparation  classes.  He 
trusted  the  time  would  speedily  arrive 
when  such  a  class  would  be  deemed  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  every  Sunday  school 
in  the  kingdom.  The  results  of  this 
would  be,  that  teachers  would  study  the 
lessons  beforehand,  and  in  so  doing  thev 
would  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  their 
Scriptural  knowledge.  Besides  this,  it 
would  be  a  sure  means  of  generating  habits 
of  mental  activity,  and  place  teachers 
generally  in  a  better  position  for  hearing 
the  Gospel  preached  from  the  pulpit  If 
teachers  of  different  denominations  could 
meet  together  so  much  the  better.  They 
would  come  to  understand  better  how  much 
there  was  in  the  Scriptures  on  which  all 
Christians  could  agree. 

The  Conference  was  afterwards  addressed 
in  appropriate  speeches,  by  Messrs.  W. 
GovER,  Barwick,  Mote,  D.  Pratt, 
Denby,  Holmes,  Hartley,  and  the 
Chairman.  The  Doxology  was  then 
sung,  and  the  Conference  broke  up. 
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METHODS  OP  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

THE   TEACHEH'S   STYLE   OF   BEADING. 

**  Give  attention  to  Reading'' 

Thje  homan  yoice,  as  a  most  active  faculty,  has  originated  and 
pcsrpetnated  the  communication  and  interchange  of  thoughts,  dressed 
up  in  the  languages  and  dialects  of  every  nation  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  faculty  has  exerted,  in  a  series  of  ages,  a  power  so  mighty 
as  to  have  occasioned  the  most  astonishing  revolutions  in  nations  and 
empires;  and  has  also  produced  the  most  wonderful  effect  on  the 
interests  of  commerce,  literature,  arts,  sciences,  and  even  religion 
itself.  The  human  voice  was  highly  dignified  by  an  example  that 
stands  unrivalled ;  for  the  Redeemer  of  man  invariably  taught  by  the 
words  of  truth  proceeding  from  his  hallowed  lips ;  and,  after  leaving 
Naasureth,  he  never  employed  any  writings  by  which  to  impart  his 
instructions,  nor  did  he  leave  any  writings  from  his  own  hand  for  the 
use  of  his  disciples. 

The  living  voice,  with  all  its  power  and  influence,  may  be  regarded  as 
having  a  fourfold  use : — First,  for  conversation ;  second,  for  instruction; 
third,  ibr  reading ;  and  fourth,  for  public  speaking :  in  each  of  which 
it  should  be  directed  to  the  noblest  ends ;— ends  harmonizing  with 
man's  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  physical  existence,  and  tending  to  the 
praise  of  his  great  Creator.  Its  abuse  should  be  scrupulously  and  con- 
stantly restrained,  as  calculated  to  jeopardize  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  In  conversation,  propriety  requires  that  the  voice  should 
be  easy,  polite,  and  familiar  ;  in  teaching,  clear  and  agreeable,  partak- 
ing of  a  firmness  raised  rather  above  common  familiarity  ;  in  reading, 
distinct,  flowing,  and  graceful,  varying  from  slowness  to  rapidity 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject;  in  public  speaking,  fluent, 
spirited,  and  somewhat  dignified. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  a 
distinctive  style  of  utterance  belonging  to  each  department  occupied 
by  the  human  voice ;  and  as  the  mind  is  the  great  director  of  this 
wonderful  instrument  of  intercommunication,  an  attempt  will  now  be 
made  to  lead  teachers  onward  in  the  path  of  improvement,  by  pre- 
senting some  methods,  from  the  employment  of  which  they  may  be 
aided  in  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading  with  propriety  and  effect. 

Requisites  for  good  reading. — ^There  arc  niceties  connected  with  this 
subject  which  claim  strict  and  studious  investigation  from  all  persons 
who  are  desirous  of  reading  with  correctness,  fluency,  and  expressive- 
ness of  style.  Reading  has  been  described  as  the  art  of  vocally 
delivering  written  language  with  propriety,  force,  and  elegance.  This 
definition  is  founded    on    the    principles  of  accuracy  of   thought, 
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emotion,  and  fine  taste.  In  order  to  ensure  an  agreeable  style  of 
reading  there  are  some  errors  and  incongruities  to  be  avoided.  Head« 
ing  should  not  be  so  animated  as  speaking,  lest  it  become  violent  and 
ludicrous.  The  imitation,  by  tones  of  voice,  of  the  observations  and 
speeches  n^ade  by  certain  characters,  should  not  be  too  emotional,  as 
their  effect  would  then  become  laughable ;  nevertheless,  the  expression 
of  feeling  which  we  suppose  agitated  the  person  by  whom  the  words 
were  first  uttered,  may,  in  some  cases,  justify  a  very  close  copy  of  the 
original,  especially  when  the  subject  is  softly  pathetic,  or  highly 
dignified.  Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  reading  ought  to  be  rather  more 
BubdHed  than  speaking.  The  reader  is  in  the  situation  of  a  reoiter, 
with  this  difference,  that  he  takes  what  he  delivers  from  the  pages 
before  him,  instead  of  his  memory.  In  such  communications  to  other 
persons  he  should  be  careful  to  avoid  both  affbctation  and  mimicry, 
lest  his  reading  degenerate  into  mere  burlesque.  Another  fault  to  be 
avoided  in  reading  is  pompousness,  as  that  kind  of  stylo  is  usually 
regarded  as  mere  bombast,  and,  if  indulged  in,  becomes  repulsive  to 
the  auditors*  minds.  Extremes  in  reading  should  likewise  be  avoided; 
drawling  slowness,  and  monotony  or  sameness  of  tone,  are  wearisome 
to  the  ear ;  and  mpidity  becomes  confusing,  when  words  and  sentences 
are  heedlessly  jumbled  together,  so  as  to  be'  destructive  of  their  sense 
and  meaning.  Disregard  of  proper  pronunciation,  emphasis,  and 
punctuation  are  equally  pbjectionable,  as  tending  to  render  reading 
distasteful  and  ambiguous.  Some  persons  make  sad  havoc  of  their 
reading  by  emphasising  sn^all  words,  as  though  they  thought  the  large 
words  could  take  care  of  themselves.  These  defects  and  perplexities  in 
reading  will  be  readily  observed  by  persons  of  fine  ear,  and  they  will 
do  well  to  correct  them  in  their  own  performances.  As  an  incidental 
circumstance,  it  may  be  here  observed  that  reading,  as  a  means  of 
education,  insures  to  the  willing  mind  greater  accuracy  and  extent  of 
intelligence  than  conversation,  instruction,  or  speaking.  This  fiict 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  all  teachers  who  are  seeking  to  promote 
their  own  mental  improvement,  or  that  of  their  scholars.  It  was 
probably  for  this  reason  that  Paul  earnestly  recommended  Timothy  to 
**  Give  attention  to  reading.** 

The  style  of  reading  which  teachers  should  study  to  acquire,  is  that 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  natiu*e  of  the  subject,  and  most  appro- 
priate for  the  effective  expression  of  particular  words,  terms,  sentiments, 
and  compositions,  so  as  clearly  to  mark  these  distinctions,  and  sustain 
agreeable  variety.  For  this  purpose  the  reader  must  carefully  regard 
time^  from  slow  to  quick ;  inflections,  from  high  to  low ;  and  accent^ 
from  long  to  short,  with  all  their  intermediate  varieties.  The  reader 
should,  therefore,  exercise  his  judgment  by  analyzing  every  subject,  so 
as  clearly  to  discoycr  its  varyiug  pwts,  tiIiq^^t:  they  be  ijathctig  or 
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dignified,   descriptiro  or  didactic,  colloquial  or  arguipentatiye,  and 
adapt  his  style  of  reading  accordingly. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  style  which  are  highly  offensive  to  the  culti- 
vated ear.  The  one  is  *'  the  affected,"  which  renders  the  rcader*s  tones 
too  dandified ;  the  other  is  '*  the  declamatory,"  which  is  too  ruffian- 
like. The  one  displays  vanity,  the  other  insolence.  Such  styles  are 
only  calculated  to  confirm  habits  of  reading  that  soon  become  both 
unjrfeasant  and  disgusting. 

Hie  styles  of  reading  worthy  of  being  acquired  are  various ;  and  to 
Mioh  persons  as  have  time  and  inclination  to  pursue  this  study  they 
will  Snd  an  ample  field  for  exercise  by  any  trials  they  may  be  disposed 
to  make  on  the  following : — ^The  solemn— austere — keen — apathetic— 
ncrvous-^oheerful  -—severe — dignified — smooth—  gentle — sweet — and 
polite. 

To  give  a  general  impression  concerning  these  different  stylos  a  few 
remarks  will  now  be  offered  on  four  of  them. 

Ist.  The  solemn  style,  as  adapted  to  express  awfulness,  adoration, 
and  devotional  feelings. 

2nd.  The  pathetic  or  plaintive  style,  which  evinces  tendemcsSy 
lamentation,  and  sorrow. 

3rd.  The  cheerful  or  fluent  style,  as  suited  to  naiTatives,  lively 
descriptions,  and  joyous  events. 

4th.  The  dignified  style,  as  characteristic  of  the  majesty  of  the 
speaker,  or  the  exalted  nature  of  the  subject. 

These  styles  of  reading  require  differences  of  time,  tone,  feeling  and 
force,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects  either  slightly  vary,  or 
more  decidedly  change,  as  can  be  observed  in  the  accompanying 
extracts  which  may  serve  for  illustrations ;  all  of  which  are  designedly 
taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  aboimd  with  the  very  best 
examples. 
Ist.  The  solemn  style  as  expressive  of  awfulness,  which  requires  sloiy 

reading  with  a  low  tone  of  voice.*    Job  vii. — ^''As  the  cloud  is 

oontomed  and  vanisheth  awav ;  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave 

/  '  /  .      /  . 

shall  eomo  up  no  more.    Ho  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house,  neither 

/  //  // 

shall  his  place  know  him  any  more.    Therefore  I  will  not  refrain  my 

/      .  //  .  .  .  /    .     . 

mouth ;  I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit ;  I  will  complain  ia 

the  bitterness  of  my  soul.'* 
As  expressive  qf  devotional  feelings.     Psalm  cxv(.-f-*"  Out  of  the 


*    The  single  accent,  thus  /  is  designed  to  denote  strength  of  voice ;  and  the 
double  teoent,  thus  //  increased  itrengtli  and  prolonged  ex^teuvon  otno\c«« 
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depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord.    Lord  hear  my  voice ;  let 

thine  ear  be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  my  supplications. 

/      //. 
As  expressive  of  adoration.    Psalm  cxxx.— "  O  come,  let  us  worship, 

and  bow  down ;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  om*  Maker." 

2nd.  The  pathetic  style  which  evinces  tenderness,  lamentation,  and 

sorrow.    This  requires  slow  reading  with  some  variation  of  time  and 

force  to  njnce  with  the  variation  of  sentiments. 

.    //  / 

Tenderness.    2  Samuel,  i. — '*  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 

Jonathan;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me ;  thy  love  to  me  was 

wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women." 

Lamentations.  Jeremiah  ix. — "  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  a  foimtain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people.' 

Sorrow.      Lamentations   i. — **  Behold,    and  see  if  there  be  any 

sorrow  like  unto  my  soitow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the 

//  /  ^      / 

Ijord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger." 

3rd.  The  cheerful  or  fluent  style  as  suited  to  narratives,  lively 
descriptions,  and  joyous  events ;  the  reading  of  which  requires  various 
degrees  of  quickness,  with  animated,  but  not  too  loud,  tones  of  voice, 
and  less  emphasis  than  the  former. 

The  beautiful  narrative  of  Peter's  imprisonment  and  liberation,  as 
contained  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Acts,  if  read  with  a  pleasing  voice, 
a  fair  degree  of  quickness,  and  a  vivacity  of  expression,  will  convey  a 
good  notion  of  this  kind  of  style.  A  considerable  change,  however, 
is  needful  when  the  descriptions  in  any  subject  are  calamitous ;  for 
although  such  may  be  read  with  some  rapidity,  they  yet  require  more 
emotion  and  strength  of  voice  to  express  the  forcible  terms  properly. 

4th.  The  dignified  style,  which  is  characteristic  of  tiie  majesty 
of  tlic  speaker,  or  the  exalted  nature  of  the  subject.  This  stylo  requires 
most  comprehensive  mental  conception  as  the  powerful  spring  of 
forcible  expression ;  but  readers  should  bo  very  cautious  never  to  c^ow 
it  to  rise  so  high  as  to  become  ranting  or  raving.  There  is  no  book  in 
the  whole  world  which  contains  specimens  of  this  style,  so  perfect  as 
those  which  abound  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  order  to  give  eflfect  to 
the  dignified  style  of  reading,  some  words  require  fulness  of  sound  with 
rapidity  of  expression,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  following  quotations. 

Nahum  ii. — "  He  that  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy  face : 

keep  the  munition,  watch  the  way,  make  thy  loins  strong,  fortify  thy 
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power  mightily."     Joel  ii. — "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound 

//  ^  /  / 

an  alarm  on  my  holy  mountain ;  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 

//  /  //  / 

tremble :  fi>r  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh  ;  it  is  nigh  at  hand."     Eeveh- 

turn  xviii.— "  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become  the 

bamtation  of  devils."  Revelation  xi. — ''There  were  great  voices  in 
heayen,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  cm:  Lwd,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 
Dtutertmomy  zxxii. — ^'^  Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;  and 
hear,  O  esuih,  the  words  of  my  mouth."  Psalm  xlvi. — "  The  heathen 
ringed,  the  kingdoms  were  moved ;  God  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth 

meited." 

All  the  preceding  quotations  are  truly  grand  and  sublime ;  and  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  dignified  style  must  prevail  in  reading  of  them, 
but  they  will  nevertheless  require  some  carefully  modulated  tones  of 
voice  to  express  them  with  varied  force,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  power  contained  in  the  sense  of  the  words. 

The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah  contains  a  variety  of  styles,  and  is  a 
good  exercise  to  try  the  ability  of  any  reader.  In  the  first,  second,  and 
third  verses,  there  is  the  pathetic  style ;  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
the  solemn;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  the  cheerful;  the  ninth,  and 
several  of  the  succeeding  verses,  have  excellent  specimens  of  the 
dignified.  Let,  however,  all  readers  remember  as  a  useful  rule,  that 
good  style  must  convey  to  the  hearer  the  exact  sense  of  what  is  read, 
without  offence  to  the  ear  or  the  taste. 

The  great  object  in  all  that  has  been  stated  is  to  demonstrate,  that 
in  reading,  whether  among  a  class  of  scholars  while  teaching,  or  before 
an  assembly  of  hearers,  the  sense  and  sound  should  always  agree ;  for 
whoever  has  acquired  the  habit  of  convejring  the  sense  with  the  sound, 
is  armed  with  two  forces  instead  of  one  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
he  encounters ;  the  one  his  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  the  other  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Sounds  to  enter  the  ear  agreeably  should 
come  in  regular  succession,  with  the  same  variety  and  completeness  as 
objects  gradually  open  on  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  good  style  of  reading,  each  subject  should  first 
be  studied  by  silent  reading,  to  ascertain  what  varieties  of  facts, 
sentiments,  or  passions,  are  designed  to  be  expressed  by  the  language 
in  which  it  is  composed.  Afterwards  the  subject  should  be  read  aloud 
when  no  person  is  present  to  hear.  This  has  a  double  advantage,  for 
Cebus  informs  us,  that  it  is  good  for  the  organs  of  the  stomach,  as  well 
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as  for  the  improvement  of  the  voice.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  best 
plan,  is  to  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  a  confidential  friend  who 
possesses  competency  to  detect  and  rectify  errors,  and  with  whom  a 
familiar  conversation  on  the  styles  of  reading  might  be  carried  on  with 
great  advantage.  In  those  exercises  which  have  for  their  object  the 
acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading  well,  the  reader  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly attentive  to  quantity  of  voice,  and  inflection  of  sound.  The 
acuteness  of  the  ear  being  constantly  employed  will  serve  greatly  to 
correct  a  bad,  and  cultivate  a  good  style.  Let  any  persons,  with  the 
aid  of  the  rules  and  observations  previously  ptcseuted,  listen  attentively 
to  their  own  reading ;  and  if  it  be  faulty  they  can  easily  amend  it,  and 
by  frequent  practice  thoy  will  become  so  much  improved  as  to  perform 
'this  extremely  valuable  and  agreeable  exercise  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
Ikiil  to  give  satisfaction  both  to  themselves  and  their  hearers. 

TtrroB. 


SEEMING  CONTRADICTIONS  AUD  DIFFICULTIES 
IN  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

By  Ephraim  Hvlding. 

Part  I. 

Few  things  ate  more  common  than  the  practice  with  irreligious  people, 
of  bringing  forward  the  seeming  contradictions  of  Scripture  to  puzzle 
and  perplex  those  around  them.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  in  such  cases 
to  be  able  to  make  the  crooked  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plun, 
by  a  simple  explanation  of  the  apparent  difficulty.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Hewlett^  and  other  diligent  biblical  studentS|  have  done  the  world  no 
small  service  by  their  familiar  exposition  of  abstruse  passages  in  Holy 
"Writ,  and  I  doubt  not  that  their  Christian  labours  have  been  as  useful 
to  others  as  they  are  honourable  to  themselves. 

Now  the  thought  has  struck  me,  that  if,  availing  myself  of  what  I 
have  read,  I  could  express  in  few  words  what  has  been  explained  by 
others  in  many,  I  might  confer  a  benefit  on  my  readers,  either  by 
telling  them  what  they  never  knew,  or  by  refreshing  their  memory 
with  regard  to  what  may  have  partly  escaped  their  recollection.  With 
this  object  in  view,  two  papers,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  have  been 
written  by  me,  and  these,  with  afiectionate  regard,  I  now  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  young  friends* 

«'  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  be  like  unto 
him." — ^Prov.  xxvi.  4. 

"  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
toDceit."— Pror.  xxvi.  5. 
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These  texts  are  contradictory  only  when  applied  to  the  same  case, 
but  Tvhen  circumstances  differ,  they  are  not  so.  There  are  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  for  in 
doing  80  we  should  act  foolishly  ourselves,  and  proroke  him  to  offend 
the  more.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  it  would  be  right  to  answer 
him  according  to  his  folly,  or,  in  other  words,  to  answer  his  folly  that 
he  may  be  reproved,  and  set  down,  and  shorn  of  the  silly  estimate  he 
has  formed  of  himself. 

The  fitst  of  these  yerses  seems  intended  to  guard  us  against  mingling 
with  the  frothy  and  froward  conversation  of  foolish  people,  and  to 
teach  us  meekly  to  practice  self-denial,  by  holding  our  tongues.     The 
second  warns  us  of  the  unchristian  cowardice  that  would  prevent  us  on  ^ 
a  proper  occ^ion,  and  in  a  suitable  manner,  from  rebuking  folly. 
"  This  Is  Jesus  the  king  of  the  Jews."— Matt,  xxvii.  37. 
**  This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews," — Luke  xxiii.  38. 
**  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  king  of  the  Jews." — John  xix.  19. 
In  these  verses  three  of  the  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John, 
in  describing  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  written  inscription  on  the 
Cross  of  th^  Redeemer,  all  use  different  words ;  how  could  this  be 
done  without  the  commission  of  an  error  ? 

Rightly  to  understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  to  mind  that 
the  inscription  on  the  Cross  *'  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and 
Latiui"  that  is,  there  were  in  fact,  three  inscriptions,  similar,  though 
not  ezabtl J  like  eacih  other :  one  in  Hebrew  for  the  Jew^  at  Jerusalem ; 
one  in  Greek  fbr  the  strangers  visiting  the  place,  and  one  in  Latin  as 
being  the  eourt  language  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  probable  that  Matthew,  as  an  officer  under  the  Romans,  being 
fim&iliar  with  their  language,  quoted  the  Latin  inscription ;  that  Luke, 
aft  a  good  scholar,  chose  the  Greek  inscription;  and  that  John,  as  a 
Jew,  preferred  to  quote  the  Hebrew  inscription.  This  view  of  the 
subject  appears  to  meet  every  reasonable  objection. 

"  And^  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the 
judgment''— Heb.  ix.  27. 

"  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaveil  with  a  shout, 
with  the  Voice  of  the  Archangel,  ahd  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  Tktsn  we  which  are  alite  and  remain 
ihatt  be  caught  up  together  unth  them  in  the  clowls,  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.*' — 1  Tlies.  iv.  16, 1 7. 
tf  men  are  all  condemned  to  die,  how  can  any  be  "  taken  up  alive" 
at  Christ's  coming  to  be  for  ever  with  him  ?  The  question  is  not  sd 
ffifficult  as  it  appears. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  land  that  death  shall  be  endured  b'j  all  ^\io  ^t^ 
phred  g^Uif- of  certain  crimes,  but  though  this  lawla  ^^xvi^t^  \\.\^ 
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neither  regarded  as  abolished,  nor  broken,  if,  now  and  then,  a  culprit 
is  pardoned.  Surely,  then,  if  men  can  relax  their  laws,  God  can,  when 
he  pleases,  relax  his  divine  decrees.  We  know  that  he  did  so  with 
regard  to  Enoch  and  Elijah. 

Sin  has  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  the  instances  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah  (as  well  as  such  of  Qod's  people  as  shall  be  alive  at  the  time 
when  Christ  shall  come  to  be  *^  glorified  in  his  saints/')  being  exempted 
from  death,  must  be  regarded  simply  as  exceptions  to  the  general  law, 
**  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die."  But  independent  of  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  enough  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  God*s  righteous 
law,  that  the  sentence  of  death  is  carried  into  effect  generally,  till  an 
^  event  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  account  for  a  change,  takes  place, 
namely,  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

''  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend.''— Exod.  xxxiii.  11. 

'*  And  he  said.  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there  shall  no  man 
see, me  and  live.'' — Exod.  xxxiii.  20. 

In  every  explanation  of  a  difficult  passage  of  Scripture,  the  reader 
should  help  the  writer  by  paying  close  attention  to  his  remarks,  and 
by  admitting  what  is  fairly  and  reasonably  inferred. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  verses  given,  the  meaning  of  the  Lord  speaking 
unto  Moses  ^'  face  to  face/'  is  that  he  spoke  to  him  as  a  man  converses 
with  his  friend,  without  mystery,  or  the  interposition  of  an  angel,  or 
any  other  attendant  circumstances  that  would  be  an  impediment,  or  as 
it  were  increase  the  distance  between  them.  This  appears  evident 
from  the  8th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Numbers.  "  With  him  will 
I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  and  not  in  dark  speeches." 

The  other  verse  has  a  different  signification,  being  an  answer  to  the 
request  of  Moses,  **  I  beseech  thee  shew  me  thy  glory."  It  is  dear 
from  this  request  that  Moses  desired  to  have  a  higher  manifes- 
tation of  God's  presence,  than  he  had  ever  yet  enjoyed.  The  words, 
"  thou  canst  not  see  my  face/'  therefore,  in  this  case,  means,  that 
Moses  could  not  see  God  in  that  glory  which  though  angels  bear, 
human  eyes  could  not  endure. 

'*  And  they  compel  one  Symon  a  Cyrenian,  who  passed  by,  coming 
out  of  the  country,  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  to  bear  his 
cross." — Mark  XV.  21. 

"  And  he,  (Jesus)  bearing  his  cross  went  forth  into  a  place  called 
the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha."— 
John  xix.  17. 

The  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  above  verses  will  be  done  away,  if 

we  consider  that  the  Evangelist  Mark  relates  something  in  tuldiiumnot 

in  contradiction  to  what  is  told  us  by  3  oka,    ^Viwi  o^  Lotd  was  led 
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out  to  be  cnicified,  he  went  forth  <'  bearing  his  cross/'  according  to  the 
account  of  John ;  but  when  he  had  passed  the  gate  of  the  city  he  be- 
came exhausted  with  toil.  At  this  season,  Symon  the  Cyrenian, 
coming  up,  was  commanded  to  bear  the  cross.  This  appears  evident 
from  the  account  given  by  Luke,  '<  And  as  they  led  him  away,  they 
laid  hold  upon  one  Symon,  a  Cyrenian,  coming  out  of  the  country,  and 
on  him  they  laid  the  cross."  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  cross  was  borne 
by  our  Saviour  and  by  Symon  also,  and  that  Mark  records  an  additional 
fact  to  the  one  narrated  by  his  brother  Evangelist. 

**  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  which  came  out  of 
his  loins,  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls  were  threescore  and 
si»;  and  the  sons  of  Joseph  which  were  born  him  in  Egypt,  were  two 
souk :  all  the  soub  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt, 
were  threescore  and  ten.'' — Qen.  xlvi.  26,  27. 

*'  Then  sent  Joseph  and  called  his  father  Jacob  to  him,  and  all  his 
kindred,  ikreeicore  and  fifteen  souls'' — ^Acts  vii.  14. 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  *'  threescore  and  six,"  with  the  '^  three- 
score and  ten"  of  the  following  verse?  Simply  in  this  manner.  The 
threescore  and  six  who  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  do  not  include 
Jacob  himself,  Joseph  who  was  already  there,  and  his  two  sons  who 
were  bom  there.  Add  these  four  to  the  threescore  and  six,  and  the 
number  will  be  threescore  and  ten,  agreeing  with  the  verse  which 
follows. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  the  "  threescore  and  six"  with  the  ''  three- 
loore  and  fifteen?"  Thus.  The  former  number  did  not  include 
Jacob's  sons'  wives,  as  is  clear  from  the  phrase,  ^*  besides  Jacob's  sons' 
wives."  Now  as  Joseph's  wife  was  already  in  Egypt,  and  as  the  wives 
of  Jndah  and  Simeon  were  dead,  there  were  nine  wives  to  be  added, 
and  these  will  make  up  the  exact  number,  *'  threescore  and  fifleen 
souls." 

"  And  seeing  a  fig  tree  afar  ofi*,  having  leaves,  he  came,  if  haply  he 
ought  find  any  thing  thereon :  and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found 
nothing  but  leaves,  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet." 

'^  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  it,  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee 
hereafter  for  ever.     His  disciples  heard  it."— Mark  xi.  13,  14. 

The  difficulty  in  the  former  text  is,  the  seeming  unreasonableness  of 
oar  Saviour  in  expecting  to  find  figs  on  the  tree  at  a  time  when  in  the 
nature  of  things  there  could  be  none.  This  arises  from  the  reader's 
misapprehension.  **  The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  is  an  idiomatic 
phrase,  which  may  be  correctly  rendered  "  The  time  of  fig  gathering 
was  not  yet  come."  As  the  fig-tree  produces  fruit  before  it  puts  forth 
its  leaves,  and  as  the  fig-tree  in  the  text  had  leaves,  there  could  be 
nothing  xuaieaBonable  in  the  supposition  that  it  had  ttuit  U']^tl\\.  ^^q< 
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The  leatbs,  then,  without  the  firuit,  was  an  unmistakable  proof  of  its 
barrenness. 

The  misapprehension  of  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  latter  text,  in 
Hark,  is  the  belief  that  our  Baviour  cursed  the  tree  with  perpetual  sterility 
on  account  of  his  disappointment.  How  ill  does  this  belief  hanhonize 
with  the  character  of  our  Lord!  He  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  fignratiTe 
and  symbolic  teachings  and  this  fig-tree,  bearing  nothing  but  leaycs, 
when  it  ought  to  hare  borne  figs  also>  suited  his  purpose,  enabling  him 
to  say,  as  it  were,  to  his  disciples,  ^'  Be  not  like  unto  this  barren  fig- 
tree,  but  bring  forth  fruit  in  seadon,  lest  in  the  midst  of  your  privileges 
ydu  be  ctit  oflT  for  eyer." 

The  foregoinfi^  familiar  explanations  of  seeming  contradictions,  and 
difilculties  in  Holy  Scripture,  will  be  quite  enough  fbr  the  present  to 
occupy  your  attention.  In  another  number  of  the  Magazine,  an  addi^ 
tional  chapter  will  be  given  with  the  view^  not  only  of  clearing  up 
obscure  passages,  but  also  of  increasing  your  confidence  in  Holy  Writ, 
so  that  it  may  take  hold  of  your  hearts,  "  not  as  the  word  of  men  but 
as  it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  of  God."— 1  Thes.  ii.  13; 
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No.  5.— My  First  Addbess. 

I  HATE  met  with  many  young  teachers  who  have  possessed  a 
laudable  ambition  of  being  made  useAil  and  hare  really  thirsted  for 
souls,  but  who  like  myself.  When  beginning  to  buckle  on  the  armoaf} 
hare  lamented  their  inability  to  express  their  thoughts  in  suitable 
words,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliter  an  extemporaneous  address.  I  always 
deeply  sympathised  with  those  whose  hearts,  influenced  by  the  lore  of 
souls,  were  thus  seeking  to  burst  the  bondd  which  confined  their 
operations  within  narrow  limits,  remembering  the  anxious  hours  and 
even  sometimes  sleepless  nights,  which  an  ardent  desire  to  escape  from 
the  trammels  of  a  defective  education,  has  occasioned  me.  I  used  to 
listen  to  teachers  who  were  very  little  my  seniorsi  and  Wondered  how  it 
Ttras  that  they  could  give  such  ready  utterance  to  Jdeas  which  seemed 
to  come  up  at  their  bidding,  while  I  was  so  slow  of  speech  as  to  be 
unable  to  discourse  upon  any  subject  With  clearness  and  fteedom. 
Like  many  yoiifag  men  I  was  hdt  backward  in  throwing  the  whole  blame 
upon  nature,  not  doubting  that  she  had  been  more  liberal  to  them  in 
the  distribution  of  her  favots  than  to  myself,  and  never  imagined  that 
ilie  difference  between  us  arose  not  so  much  ftom  our  natural  faculties 
as  from  a  right  and  diligent  improvement  of  them. 
Our  superintendent  wiUi  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  take  gteat 
interest  in  the  junior  teachetSi  emouta^tj^  iVmiVEi  ^^Vtii^nk^  and 
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assisting  them  by  his  jadicious  counsels.     Whenever  he  found  any  to 

be  of  what  he  called  "  the  right  stamp,"  he  would  exhibit  a  peculiar 

regard  for  their  welfare,  inviting  them  frequently  to  his  house  and 

there  furnishing  them  with  such  instructions  as  his  knowledge  and 

long  experience  enabled  him  to  impart.     I  was  one  of  those  whom 

that  good  man  thus  kindly  took  by  the  hand,  and  often  did  he  try  to 

(lersnade  ide,  though  without  success,  to  take  a  turn  some  afternoon  in 

the  desk.     I  was  ashamed  to  refuse,  yet  knew  sufRcient  of  my  own 

inability  to  make  the  attempt  before  so  many  qualified  speakers.     In 

answer  to  some  of  my  objections  he  replied,  "  Excellency  of  speech  is 

ati  rery  well  but  it  is  not  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  intellect^  but  of 

the  heart  that  the  mouth  should  speak ;  some  people  arc  very  fond  of 

*  rilrer  timmpets,'  but  for  my  part  give  me  rams'  horns,  for  these  are 

the  instmments  which  are  often  '  mighty  through  Qod  to  the  pulling 

ddwn  of  strongholds  !* "     By  such  observations  as  these  he  frequently 

encouraged  the  timid,  and  sometimes  induced  them  even  in  spite  of 

themselves,  to  come  more  prominently  forward  and  take  their  part  in 

the  exercises  of  the  school. 

One  day  our  superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  the  senior  teachers, 
hit  npoil  a  plan  whereby  every  man's  talent  at  addressing  the  children 
was  put  into  exercise.  It  was  resolved  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies^  and  that  every  male  teacher  without  any  exception  should 
speak  upon  the  occasion.  Finding  now  that  our  persevering  leader 
had  taken  iIb  all  in  his  net,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  further  opposition, 
80  t  set  myself  to  work  in  downright  earnest  to  prepare  for  my  task. 
And  truly  a  difficult  task  I  found  it  to  be.  I  took  up  my  pen  several 
times  to  tegister  my  thoughts,  and  as  often  laid  it  down  without  the 
tatisfiustion'  of  beholding  a  single  word  to  reward  my  pains.  Full  an 
hour  passed  away  in  fruitless  efforts  to  awaken  my  slumbering  powers. 
I  rubbed  my  forehead,  paced  the  room,  and  again  resumed  my  seat 
and  resolutely  seized  my  pen,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  my  paper  still 
remained  a  perfect  blank.  At  length  a  solitary  idea  came  to  my  relief, 
and  I  hastened  to  record  it :  this  soon  suggested  a  second,  and  a  third, 
fine  micceeded  line  till  I  found  my  sheet  tolerably  filled :  but  alas ! 
upon  examining  this  wonderful  production  of  intellectual  skill  it  proved 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  in  a  fit  of  despair  1  tore  it  to  pieces,  and 
consigned  it  to  that  element  which  enables  such  documents  to  impart 
more  light  than  ever  they  can  do  by  any  other  process. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  my  esteemed 
friend  and  counsellor,  and  laid  before  him  all  my  troubles  and  anxieties, 
He  received  me  with  fatherly  kindness ;  listened  wUli  attenWoiv  \.o  \tcj 
karowM  tale,  and  with  a  smile  bade  me  be  of  good  Oi^ei  ioi  V}tA\» 
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there  was  nothing  worth  knowing  or  obtaining  but  what  was  attended 
with  difficulties.  My  friend  had  a  garden  in  a  secluded  spot  a  short 
distance  from  his  dwelling  whither  he  was  accustomed  in  the  summer 
time  to  retire  for  meditation :  to  this  place  after  we  had  refreshed 
ourselves  with  a  cup  of  tea,  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him.  On  our  way 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  persons  who  were  assembled 
to  witness  the  performance  of  a  set  of  tumblers.  **  Look  at  those 
men^"  said  my  Mend  ''and  learn  an  important  lesson.  See  with  what 
ease  they  perform  the  most  difficult  evolutions  and  to  what  astonishing 
positions  do  they  bring  their  bodies.  Suppose  you  that  their  physical 
structure  differs  materially  from  our  own?"  "No,"  I  replied* 
''  practice  doubtless  enables  them  to  perform  such  astonishing  actions." 
*'  Just  so'*  he  rejoined,  **  and  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  one  of  this 
wondering  crowd  who  if  he  were  to  use  the  same  means  which  they 
have  employed  with  equal  perseverance  might  not  be  able  to  do  the 
very  thing  which  now  excites  their  amazement.  Now  as  it  is  with  the 
body  so  it  is  with  the  mind.  We  are  sometimes  astonished  at  the 
intellectual  elevation  to  which  some  men  attain,  and  imagine  that  they 
must  have  been  bom  with  mental  capacities  far  superior  to  our  own, 
whereas  it  is  only  a  right,  a  diligent  and  persevering  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  has  enabled  them  to  soar  so  far  above  us.  There  can  he 
no  doubt  that  the  natural  capacities  of  some  are  superior  to  those  of 
others,  but  natural  ability  of  itself  will  do  but  little  for  us  unless  it  be 
properly  exercised." 

We  were  still  upon  this  subject  when  we  arrived  at  the  garden.  It 
was  a  small  enclosure  separated  from  other  plots  of  ground  by  a  light 
wooden  fence,  through  the  openings  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  view  of 
those  fruits  and  flowers  which  grew  in  pleasing  variety  upon  this  fertile 
spot.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pleasant  retreat  was  a  summei^^use  into 
which  we  retired  and  resumed  our  discourse.  My  friend  was  fond  of  a 
little  pleasantry,  and  had  a  happy  art  of  turning  everything  to  good 
account  in  so  agreeable  a  manner  as  to  render  his  conversation  both 
entertaining  and  profitable.  **  I  was  not  aware,"  said  I  "  that  you  had 
BO  pleasant  a  little  garden.  Those  flowers  are  really  beautiful. 
Which  of  them  all  is  your  favorite  one  ?"  •*  My  favorite  flower,**  he 
replied,  **  is  at  the  other  end."  I  looked,  but  I  could  see  no  flowers 
there  ;  nothing  but  vegetables  adorned  that  part  of  the  ground.  My 
companion  smiled  as  I  stretched  my  eyes  over  the  place,  and  when  he 
had  sufficiently  amused  himself  at  my  expence,  he  said,  "  The  flower  of 
my  choice  adds  use  to  beauty  and  is  called  the  *  Caulifiowe7\'  I 
admire  this  flower,  for  it  not  only  adorns  my  garden  and  embellishes 
my  table,  but  it  aflbrds  me  a  delicious  meal.  Men  are  naturally 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  and  t\ie  oiiia.nxenUl)  but  in  our  choice  of 
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things  let  us  not  forget  the  useful.  I  love  to  see  young  men  thirsting 
for  knowledge,  and  would  gladly  assist  them  in  obtaining  the 
pleasurable  draught,  but  let  it  be  useful  knowledge  which  they  seek, 
knowledge  which  shall  enrich  their  souls  and  thoroughly  furnish  them 
unto  all  good  works."  He  then  opened  a  drawer  beneath  the  seat  and 
drew  out  a  Bible.  ''Here,"  he  continued,  "is  a  fountain  of  true 
knowledge,  drink  deeply  of  this  and  your  soul  shall  be  satisfied."  He 
then  read  several  portions  of  the  inspired  volume,  shewing  the  necessity 
of  earnestly  seeking  divine  illumination  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  it  is  only  as  our  eyes  are  opened  by  the 
spirit  of  God  that  we  are  enabled  to  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
his  law. 

'•  But,"  said  I,  "  are  there  not  certain  rules  which  would  greatly 
assist  me  in  the  attainment  of  my  object  ?"  **  Rules  "  answered  my 
fnend,  **  are  all  very  well,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  find  them 
such  an  assistance  as  you  imagine.  You  may  read  them,  and  treasure 
them  up  in  your  memory,  but  after  all  it  is  practice  that  must 
determine  the  matter.  But  if  you  would  be  made  useful  in  exhorting 
young  sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  I  would  advise  you,  in 
addition  to  making  the  Word  of  God  your  chief  study,  to  cultivate  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Father  of  your  spirit,  and  seek  to  have 
the  fire  of  divine  love  burning  in  your  soul  with  a  quenchless  flame. 
Without  this  you  may  be  a  shining  light,  but  you  will  never  be  a 
humimg  one.  This  was  the  secret  of  Whitfield's  success.  He  drank 
deeply  at  the  fountain  of  love,  and  fired  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God 
tad  the  salvation  of  precious  souls,  he  spake  with  an  energy  and 
power  which  awed  the  listening  multitude,  and  compelled  them  to 
throw  down  the  arms  of  their  rebellion,  and  to  become  the  willing 
captives  of  Christ*s  victorious  grace.'' 

In  this  manner  we  sat  and  conversed  until  the  sun  had  descended 
beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  evening  shades  began  to  gather  around, 
when  I  took  leave  of  my  instructor,  and  hastened  to  my  home,  there  to 
reflect  upon  the  various  important  matters  to  which  my  attention  had 
been  directed.  Many  years  have  passed  away  since  this  interesting  con- 
fersation  took  place,  but  its  influence  still  remains,  for  at  this  distant 
day  I  continue  to  reap  the  fruit  from  the  seed  which  was  then  sown  in 
my  heart.  And  although  no  gardens  with  their  fruitful  trees  now 
adorn  the  place  where  we  sat,  yet  I  sometimes  find  pleasure  in  visiting 
the  spot,  covered  as  it  is  with  humble  dwellings,  and  there  recal  the 
happy  moments  I  then  enjoyed.  Often  while  musing  on  the  past 
have  I  thought,  if  young  teachers  in  addition  to  the  superior  advantages 
which  they  now  enjoy,  were  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  aeG^\iBi\ii\;ecti^^ 
inib  atxmpiquB  and  devoted  aeTdon,  and  s^k  those  counseVs  "vJVii^  ^%<^ 
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and  experience  pan  furnish ;  and  if  pur  esteemed  fathers  i^i  the  work 
would  thus  condescend  to  take  by  the  hand  those  who  are  to  succeed 
them  in  their  labors  of  love,  and  furnish  them  with  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  instruction,  our  schools  would  greatly  benefit  by  such  acts  of 
kindness,  and  many  a  young  man  who  has  just  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  is  inclined  to  look  back,  might  be  encouraged  to  persevere 
in  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 

TJnder  the  hallowed  influence  of  this  evening's  conversation,  I 
pommenced  a  second  attempt  to  prepare  my  address,  and  succeeded  if 
not  to  my  satisfaction  at  least  better  than  I  did  at  first.  Tl^e  following 
Sabbath  was  to  witness  the  result  of  my  anxious  lucubri^tions  ^  but 
who  can  describe  the  misgivings  and  tremblings  which  seized  upon  me 
as  the  time  drew  near  when  I  was  to  occupy  the  sole  attention  of  my 
numerous  auditors.  The  schoql  was  croM^ded.  Ve^y  few  of  the 
children  and  I  believe  none  of  the  teachers  were  absent.  The  greatest 
interest  was  a\^s^(ened,  and  two  of  the  junior  teachers  who  like  myself 
had  never  before  delivered  an  addresS|  passed  through  the  ordeal  with- 
out much  apparent  embarrassment.  But  what  was  my  alarm  when  one 
of  our  friends  stood  forward  and  took  up  almost  every  idea  that  I 
intended  to  advance  !  Had  I  not  been  certain  that  my  notes  had  bee^v 
seen  by  no  one  but  myself,  I  should  have  thought  that  my  brother  was 
ploughing  with  my  heifer.  Alas  for  me !  my  speech  which  had  cost 
me  so  much  midnight  oil  was  in  a  moment  taken  from  me,  and  I  found 
myself  in  the  situation  of  a  poor  cripple  who  loses  his  crutches  wl\en  he 
is  let^t  able  to  walk  alone.  Had  I  been  a  criminal  about  to  receive 
sentence  for  my  transgressions,  I  think  I  cpuld  not  have  shook  more 
violently.  I  had  however  one  consolation.  My  friendi  though  he 
^ad  taken  possession  of  ii>y  ideas,  could  not  deprive  me  of  the  £Eicts  by 
which  I  intended  to  illustrate  them.  These  were  all  my  own; 
gathered  from  my  own  observation,  and  safely  deposited  where  no  one 
could  break  through  and  sie^l.  I  at  once  therefore  resolved  to  refer 
to  the  remarks  of  my  predecei^sor,  and  to  illustrate  them  in  the  manner 
I  had  intended.  My  turn  at  length  pame.  Somehow  or  another  I 
contrived  to  get  into  the  desk,  and  fixing  my  eyes  upon  the  oppasita 
wall,  that  I  might  not  encounter  the  looks  of  my  associates,  I  plunged  at 
once  into  my  sulject.  As  I  proceeded  I  seemed  to  gather  strength  for 
my  task,  my  tremblings  forsook  me,  and  before  J  concluded  my 
remarks  I  felt  as  comfortable  as  if  speaking  to  my  own  little  class. 
The  plan  which  I  adopted  succeeded  better  than  I  had  anticipated ;  for 
as  I  kept  referring  to  what  had  been  before  advanced,  my  address  had 
all  the  appearance  of  its  being  entirely  unpremeditated,  while  it  served 
by  the  introduction  of  pleasing  facts,  which  always  secores  the 
f^tt^ntion  of  childfen*  gieafty  ta  voliiii^u  W^  m^^\\n\^.    VL%  work  being 
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accompliBhed  I  resumed  my  seat  with  real  satisfs^ctioni  especially  as  J 
had  been  enabled  to  go  through  it  without  any  serious  breaking  down ; 
and,  as  I  wiped  the  perspiration  from  my  face,  I  felt  thankfiil  that  a 
heaYy  load  was  removed  from  my  mind. 

My  superintendent  followed  and  delivered  the  concluding  address ; 
eommentiiig  on  some  of  my  observations  with  such  pertinency  and 
power  as  made  me  begin  to  thi^  that  I  had  advanced  something  that 
was  really  important:  but  lest  that  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure, 
my  friend  kindly  took  the  first  opportunity  when  we  were  alone,  to 
point  oat  my  faults,  which  convinced  me  that  I  had  yet  much  to  learn. 
The  first  step  however  had  been  taken  and  I  was  resolved  to  persevere. 
This  first  step  rendered  the  second  less  difficult,  so  that  it  took  little  to 
persiiade  me  now  to  take  my  turn  with  the  other  teachers  in  the  more 
public  services  of  the  school.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  their  ability,  but 
by  much  reading  and  a  prayerful  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  gradual  progress,  though  not  such  as  by  any  means 
allbrded  me  satisfaction.  It  was  a  long  time  before  my  tremblings 
enUrely  forsook  me,  but  as  these  were  known  only  to  myself  they  did 
not  occasion  me  much  imeasiness.  One  thing  X  had  determined  upon, 
that  as  fiir  as  in  me  lay,  \  would  at  least  strive  to  bo  a  useful  teacher. 
To  this  determination  I  steadily  adhered,  and  haying  obtained  help  of 
the  Lord  I  continue  to  this  day  scattering  the  se^d  of  divine  truth 
smong  the  young,  depending  upon  Him  for  success,  who  alone  can 
send  those  fimctifying  influences  which  will  cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruit 
to  his  glory. 

Periiaps  these  pages  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  young  ftriends 
who  have  just  set  out  on  a  similar  career,  but  whose  path  is  beset  with 
many  difficulties ;  and  should  this  simple  statement  of  the  circumstances 
itteadiDi^  my  first  address  prove  instrumental  in  encouraging  them  to 
peiserere  in  the  road  to  usefulness  and  honor,  so  as  ultimt^tely  they 
may  attain  to  eminence  and  distinction,  as  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of 
Ohriatylet  them  not  refuse  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  follow  them,  though  at  a  humble  distance. 

aoutkwark.  R.  E.  C. 
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It  requires  great  wisdom  and  industry  to  advance  a  considerable  estate ; 
much  art,  and  contrivance,  and  pains,  to  rabe  i^  gr^at  and  regular  building ; 
bat  the  greatest  and  noblest  work  in  the  world,  and  an  effect  of  the  greatest 
prudence  and  care,  is  to  resr  and  build  up  a  man,  and  to  form  and  fashion 
Um  to  piety,  and  justice,  and  temperance,  and  all  kinds  of  honest  and  worthy 
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Mb.  Editob. — Although  an  willing  to  prolong  a  controversy  with  one 
whom  I  highly  esteem  for  his  work*8  sake,  I  cannot  admit  the  reply  of  yoar 
correspondent  R.  E.  C.  to  my  obseryations  in  your  March  number,  to  pass 
as  a  complete  jostification  of  the  proceedings  in  question.  In  consideration 
of  the  extensive  and  important  application  of  the  principles  involved^  I  trust 
yon  will  not  deem  a  few  further  remarks  superfluous. 

To  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent,  whether  the  drawing  of  Scripture 
characters  on  the  Twelfth  Night  Festival,  amounted  to  an  assumption  of 
those  characters,  I  must  reply  that,  as  described  by  himself,  it  certainly  did. 
The  children  appeared  to  have  answered  questions  in  the  first  person  respecting 
their  equipments  &c.,  and  the  laughter  excited  by  the  contrast  between  the 
"  gigantic  warrior**  €k>liathy  and  the  '*  red-faced  pigmy,**  representing  him, 
must  have  derived  all  its  aest  firom  the  boy's  actually  personating  the 
Philistine. 

I  must  accept  your  correspondent's  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  connect 
the  moral  characters  of  David  and  Esther,  with  the  award  of  the  double 
portion  of  cake ;  but  I  think  my  inference  was  natural,  for  if  the  regal 
dignity  only  was  recognized,  Ahasuerus  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
consort  for  Esther. 

Respecting  the  doubt  I  suggested,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  teacher 
engaging  in  mimic  contest  with  his  charge,  R.  E.  C.  asks  whether  the 
reverence  owing  to  the  teacher  should  arise  from  the  superiority  of  his 
position,  or  from  the  loveliness  of  his  personal  character.  I  answer  that, 
while  he  should  indeed  inspire  love  by  the  latter,  his  claim  to  reverence  (or 
rather  respect)  rests  also  upon  his  official  relation.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
parties  meet  as  teachers  and  scholars,  it  appears  seemly  that  there  should  be 
some  measure  of  restraint  from  this  consideration.  If,  however,  your 
correspondent's  experience  assures  him  that  the  scholar^s  respect  for  his  Sunday 
teacher  is  not  impaired  by  having  prostrated  him  on  the  ground  in  the  week, 
I  would  not  urge  the  point  further.  I  have  as  little  sympathy  as  any  one 
with  *'  monastic  gravity  and  solemnity,"  and  so  far  from  wishbg  to  **  fireese 
the  hearts  and  check  the  feelings  of  children,"  I  even  thought  it  a  pity  to  damp 
their  natural  mirth  at  the  conflagration  of  the  astronomical  diagrams. 

Mf  fear  lest  certain  Scripture  truths  should  be  made  "  too  familiar"  had 
obvious  reference  to  particular  truths  only,  such  as  had  just  been  noticed,  vis , 
the  doom  of  the  wicked,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  last  day ;  these  are 
subjects,  I  conceive,  which,  while  their  influence  ought  to  be  constant,  should 
be  directly  viewed  (like  the  holy  places  of  old)  less  frequently  and  with  great 
solemnity.  In  answer  to  the  question,  '*  Who  ever  possessed  a  too  familiar 
acquaintance  with  eternal  things  ?"  I  would  point  to  the  profane  swearer, 
whose  frequent  use  of  the  terms  of  condemnation  proves  him  to  be  much  "too 
familiar"  with  the  awful  truth.  Your  correspondent  misunderstands  my  use 
of  the  term  "  familiar." 

The  astonishment  expressed  that  any  teacher  in  the  present  day  should 

object  to  the  system  of  combining  instruction  with  amusement,  as  adopted  in 

Infant  schools,  &c.,  may  be  aWayed  by  Vlkve  aft&^uance  that  I  at  least  do  not 
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belong  to  that  extinct  noe  of  objectors.  I  merely  inquired  wliether  that 
eombinfttion  wte  ahoayi  legitimate,  and  further  limited  the  inquiry  to  the 
CMet  then  under  re?iew.  The  whole  tenor  of  my  remarks  bore  upon  the 
presentation  of  Scriptural  truth,  particularly  that  of  a  more  solemn  nature, 
in  an  "amusing  garb.**  And  notwithstanding  the  renewed  assertion  that 
the  **  greatest  and  most  sublime  truths'*  may  be  so  presented,  I  still  think  it  as 
incougruoni,  as  if  one  of  the  ancient  prophets  had  attired  himself  as  a  jester 
while  deliToring  the  "  burden  of  the  Lord.** 

Tour  eorrespondent*s  examples  of  the  analogies  used  by  our  Saviour  and 
IHm  i^wstlea  ffSX  him  in  this  particular,  that  there  was  nothing  amusing  in  the 
Ulastrations  they  employed.  When  capable  of  exciting  emotion,  such  feeling 
would  bava  affinity  to  that  superinduced  by  the  lesson,  e.  g.  the  **  falling  of  a 
lowcx^  upon  the  men  of  Siloam^  used  as  a  type  of  the  destruction  of  all 
tte  impenitent  Upon  the  example  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  I  will  only 
obscrfa  that  the  eccentricities  of  men  of  genius  are  very  unsafe  rules  of 
eondact.  In  their  cases,  counteracting  influences  are  probably  at  work, 
leitoring  the  wanderers  to  their  orbit,  which  may  be  denied  to  their  imitators. 
While  rejoicing  in  the  consecration  of  their  singular  talents^  we  may  only 
fcUow  tfaem*  as  they  follow  the  Great  Teacher. 

Yoor  fpaoe  will  not  allow  of  the  discussion  of  the  interesting  question^ 
How  hr  truth  may  be  embodied  in  an  attractive  form  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
howerer,  that  I  ibd  fault  with  the  *'  objective**  system.  This  would  be  to 
quarrel  with  the  whole  visible  creation,  which  is  indeed  a  vast  apparatus  of 
lymbolic  teaching.  The  Scriptures  also  contain  much  more  embodied,  than 
ahatraet  truth ;  and  truth  appears  therein,  in  so  attractive  a  form,  that  I  regret 
tiiat  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  add  to  its  attraction.  My  objection  is, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  mirthful  element  renders  religious  teaching 
Afcrting  instead  of  attractive. 

WbeCber  the  **  amusing  process**  may  be  applied  in  secular  teaching,  is 
fdta  another  question.  In  general  sciences,  if  the  knowledge  thus  gained  be 
sot  appliedi  no  harm  is  done ;  but  it  is  the  affecting  peculiarity  of  religious 
instructioDy  that  the  scholar  had  better  not  know  the  way  of  life  than  **  turn 
aside  from  the  holy  commandments.**  Let  the  teacher  then  convert  other 
liMons  into  pastimes,  and  make  game  of  the  whole  system  of  Copernicus  if 
be  please. :  I  only  pray  him  not  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  sports. 

Id  oonelusion :  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  want  of  earnestness  and 
reality  it  the  great  deficiency  of  teaching  at  this  time.  Without  affirming 
that  **  the  majority  of  teachers  are  wrong**  in  method,  I  believe  that  a  stronger 
Itilixation  of  Divine  truth,  will  not  only  induce  a  more  earnest  manner  of 
taaohing,  hut  guided  by  discretion,  will  exert  a  more  hallowing  influence  even 
vpon  the  recreations  of  a  Sunday  school.  We  must  speak  and  act  as  those 
"buTing  authority/*  if  we  would  commend  our  doctrine  to  the  hearts  of 
diildivD.  So  shall  the  word  preached  more  largely  profit,  being  mixed  with 
i^h  in  them  that  hear  it. 

JSbeibMf .  ^'  ^- 
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METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FESTIVALS. 
IFrom  the  Rev,  J.  F.  Serjeant 9  Work  an  Sttnday  School  Teaekiiig.'} 

OscB  meanA  of  affording  innocent  gratification  to  the  scholars  of  a  Sancfaj 
school  is  the  arranging  for  them  an  annual  festival.  If  carefully  managed, 
such  an  occasion  becomes  an  instrument  of  good.  It  is  important  that  child- 
ren should  be  taught  even  to  play  aright,  and  to  distinguish  sports  which  are 
lawful  from  those  which  are  sinful ;  to  see  that  there  is  as  much  pure  gratid- 
cation  in  mingling  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  in  healthful  exercise,  as  io 
the  indulgences  of  sensuality,  the  excitement  of  games  of  hazard,  or  the  con* 
versation  of  blackguardism.  In  addition,  however,  to  this,  the  opportunity 
of  intercourse  which  is  thus  afforded  tends  to  set  the  teachers  in  a  new  and 
interesting  light  before  the  children,  as  those  who  can  amuse  as  well  at 
instruct ;  while  to  the  teachers  the  opportunities  of  observing  the  charactera 
of  the  children,  from  the  games  they  choose,  the  companions  they  select,  and 
the  conversation  in  which  they  engage,  will  be  both  interesting  and  useful. 

Time^  placet  provision,  amusement^  and  edification — these  are  the  chief  pointa 
connected  with  a  children*s  festival.  The  first  three  necessarily,  and  some« 
times  exclusively ;  the  last  two,  wherever  a  body  of  management  ia  found 
sufficiently  wi%e  to  plan,  and  sufficiently  punstaking  to  carry  out,  the  preli- 
minaries which  are  needful  for  ensuring  ends  so  desirable.  Where  the 
amusement  and  edification  of  the  scholars  are  not  provided  for,  a  Sunday 
school  festival  becomes  a  mere  cram,  and  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  is  set 
forth  as  the  chief  means  of  enjoyment.  In  all  rightly  managed  festivals  this 
will  be  the  least  delightful  feature  of  the  entertainment.  Not  that  it  is  unim^ 
portant,  but  the  nature  of  the  amusements  provided  should  be  such  as  to 
throw  into  secondary  estimation  the  mere  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  would  remark,  that  union  festivals  are  for  tb# 
most  part  undesirable.  An  imposing  scene  may  thus  be  got  up ;  but  what  is 
gainetl  in  diAphiy  is  lost  in  comfort.  The  annual  gathering  of  the  Londoa- 
charity  schools  in  St.  Paul's  Cuthedral,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  magni« 
fioent  sight.  As  to  edification,  no  one  thinks  of  that ;  the  preacher's  voice 
being  scarcely  audible  by  a  sixth  part  of  the  children  assembled  in  tba  vast 
amphitiieatre.  and  the  excitement  of  the  scene  entirely  distracting  the  atten« 
tion  of  those  most  able  to  listen.  And,  as  to  pleasure,  I  should  suppose  that 
there  is  no  day  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-  five  which  ends  with  such  fee U 
logs  of  thorough  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  as  this. 

The  large  unions  of  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  a  festival,  which  sometirost 
take  place  in  Halifax,  Leeds,  Cambridge,  and  other  towns,  are,  I  thiok| 
equally  undesirable.  In  the  first  of  these  places,  I  once  read  an  account  of  a 
festival  at  which  16,000  Sunday  scholars  and  4,000  teachers  were  present. 
They  met  in  a  large  marquee,  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  centre  of  which 
an  orchestra  of  forty  wind  instruments  was  sUtioned.  The  sight  was  a  most 
lovely  and  imposing  one.  The  impression,  however,  from  reading  the  nam« 
tive  would  be  that  the  enjoyment  was  small,  the  task  of  controlling  the 
multitudinous  throng  mighty,  and  the  profit  of  the  thing  necebsarily  nothing. 
In  Cambridge,  too,  where  1,000  or  1,200  children  collected  from  different 
Mchoola,  meet  annually  in  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  colleges,  or  in  a  spacious 
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Md,  I  have  mmi  a  aimihur  want  of  efficient  discipline  and  personal  eomforl. 
Ja  aaoh  aaeea  tha  ttnggUng  masses  of  chiidrsn  feel  little  sympathy  with  each 
oter;  the  taaebetw  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers,  except  to  those  of  their 
ova  adiool;  and  the  superintendence  and  control  of  so  rast  a  machinery, 
tivMgh  the  tame  feelings  of  mutual  estrangement,  are  rendered  proportion* 
abl J diAoiilt.  **  Hitches"  must,  therefore,  needs  he  frequent.  Orders  wiJl 
■0*  ba  attended  to;  teachers  will  fell  in  or  exceed  their  appointed  quantum  of 
duty ;  while  now  and  then,  there  will  ba  a  general  panic,  each  wondering  what 
li  tapieted  tihim,  and  aftaid  to  take  a  step  either  in  promoting  amusement  or 
obteiauig  aideri  last  by  his  intarferenoa  he' should  increase  the  confusion  of 
tfeaacana. 

Kow  if,  on  the  oontrary,  the  two  or  three  hundred  who  compose  each  school 
lava  their  separata  festinil,  the  arrangements  may  be  unique.  The  superin^ 
toodefit  may  plan  and  execute  everything.  The  teachers  will  understand  their 
dity  and  aaoh  other ;  the  children  will  feel  all  at  home  with  their  own  school* 
Mbwa  (  and  the  management  of  them,  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  those  whom 
tey  are  aeeustomed  to  obey,  will  he  comparatively  easy.  The  method, 
sordiality,  and  comfort,  of  such  a  meeting  more  than  repays  the  lots  of  state 
tad  parade  which  a  larger  gathering  would  have  ensure<i.  It  is  chiefly, 
howatar,  where  the  numbers  swell  to  so  laige  an  amount,  and  the  management 
beeomei  to  eumbrous  and  difficult,  that  unions  are  undesirable.  Where  thera 
is  a  thorough  acquaintance  between  the  teachers  of  two  or  three  schoois  in  the 
same  town,  or  in  neighbouring  villages,  and  where  the  children  of  these 
sehools  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  together,  the  evils  I  have  mentioned  would 
met  oeear,  and  the  pleasure  of  mutual  intercourse  might  augment  the  fe^tiva 
feeHng  OD  the  part  of  each  school.  In  no  case,  however,  is  a  united  festival 
dnfrable  where  the  aggregate  number  of  children  exceed  400. 

If  the  school  be  situate  in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  the  best  time  for  its 
festival  will  be  in  the  month  of  July.  The  weather  is  then  settled,  and  the 
evenings  are  long.  A  whole  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  occasion.  Many  of 
the  ehildreii  in  these  schools  never  see  a  clump  of  wild  flowers,  or  a  blossoming 
hadga-row,  except  as  they  see  them  at  their  annual  treat ;  and  the  occasion  is 
waited  for  with  the  greater  anxiety,  and  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  relish.  The 
healthful  freshnesa  of  a  July  morning,  sending  its  streaming  sunsliine  over 
iplands  of  green  or  fields  of  ripening  com,  is  a  sight  which  to  a  poor  Glasgow 
or  Manchester  boy  is  almost  paradisiacal.  His  heart  leaps  with  gladness ;  his 
fimba  aeqidre  for  a  few  hours  a  freedom,  of  which  the  confinement  of  a  city 
will  not  admit ;  while  his  cheeks  put  oflf  for  a  time  their  sallow  and  sickly  hue, 
and  glow  with  the  ruddiest  flushes  of  health.  Cheap  access  to  the  scene  of 
fbUvity  will  generally  be  procured  by  waggons,  railroad,  or  steamer.  A 
krga  marquee,  capable  of  containing  all  the  children  comfortably  under  cover, 
wiA  ba  needful,  as  well  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  a  shower,  as  to 
partake  of  provision  in.  For  children  to  squat  down  on  the  grass  to  partake 
of  their  food  is  both  comfortless  and  dwnsy.  Thers  is  a  right  way  even  to 
•at  and  drink ;  and  surely  upon  this  occasion,  the  only  one  on  which  they  can 
ever  tat  and  drink  with  their  superiors,  the  right  way  may  be  practised  with- 
oat  any  diminution  either  of  comfort  in  eating,  or  of  the  quantity  eaten.  T'w^ 
Hi  Via  eoima  cffha  4i$f  will  he  neadfU :  a  alight  \u&c\i«oa\a^«  iScyK|^ 
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of  a  good  fixed  ban  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  rendexroos,  and  the  principal 
meal  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  intermediate  three  or  four  hours 
may  be  given  to  play,  and  after  the  second  meal  the  scholars  should  be  sum- 
moned under  cover.  Two  or  three  pieces  of  vocal  music,  one  or  two  addresses, 
and  the  National  Anthem,  may  then  occupy  them  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  or  fifty  minutes ;  and,  after  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour  spent  In 
recreation,  the  whole  party  should  prepare  for  returning  home,  where  they 
should  arrive  at  about  eight  in  the  erening. 

I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  a  Sunday  School  party  of  three  hundred, 
through  the  want  of  a  little  more  expedition  in  their  departure,  were  obliged 
to  remain  all  night  on  board  a  steamer,  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  from  their 
homes.  The  tide  was  lost  by  which  they  ought  to  have  gone,  the  ressel  was 
grounded,  and  return  became  impossible.  To  the  children  the  occasion  proved 
one  of  merriment ;  but  to  the  superintendent  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  the 
parents,  one  of  extreme  anxiety.  The  measure  of  odium  poured  by  the  latter 
upon  the  former,  as  they  surrounded  the  school  door  at  nine  or  ten  o^cloek  in 
the  evening,  was  not  small.  The  poor,  when  under  the  impulse  of  excited 
feeling,  cannot  make  allowances  for  accidents  in  these  case.«,  and  cease  to 
remember  that  the  very  occasions  giving  rise  to  them  have  for  their  end  the 
welfare  of  their  own  little  ones.  However,  such  instances  of  mismanagement 
are  censurable;  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
accidents. 

With  regard  to  festivals  held  in  smaller  towns  or  in  country  places^  tber» 
will  not  be  the  need  of  devoting  a  whole  day  to  the  occasion,  and  a  ungle  meal 
will  suffice.  In  these  cases,  the  month  of  August  is,  I  think,  the  best  adapted 
to  the  festival.  The  children  should  assemble  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.  The 
afternoon  may  be  taken  for  amusement ;  half-past  five  may  be  the  hour  for 
tea ;  and  as  the  evening  begins  to  close  in,  the  place  where  the  treat  is  held 
should  be  brightly  illuminated,  and  a  little  singing,  with  one  or  two  addresieai 
and  the  National  Anthem,  may  appropriately  terminate  the  evening. 

The  time  of  the  year  thus  having  been  mentioned,  the  place  is  the  next 
point  to  be  considered.  A  large  enclosed  field,  the  ground  wherein  a  ruined 
castle  stands,  or  the  lawn  and  shrubberies  of  a  gentleman's  mansion,  are  all 
thoroujfhly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  if  attainable.  Whichever  plan  be 
selected,  there  must  be  provided  a  snug  shelter  ;is  a  refuge  from  wet,  as  well 
as  for  the  tea,  and  the  meeting  after  it.  A  neighbouring  barn  hung  with 
evergreens  and  roses,  or  the  schoolroom  decorated  for  the  occasion,  if  near 
the  scene  of  the  festivity,  will  serve  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  festivals  I  have  known  were  held  in  a  large  booth.  The  novelty 
and  lightness  of  such  an  erection,  the  glitter  of  the  rustic  lights  which  were 
suspended  from  its  roof,  and  the  snug  compactness  with  which  it  seemed  to 
comprise  all  and  exclude  none,  made  the  assembling  in  it  of  itself  a  matter 
of  pleasure  and  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  provision.    As  many  pounds  of  cake  should  be  ordered 
as  there  are  scholars ;  and  for  every  ten  scholars,  there  should  be  an  allow- 
ance of  two  ounces  of  tea.  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  pint  of  new  milk. 
The  crockery  should  be  hired  from  a  warehouse  or  inn :  for  every  scholar  fi 
cup  aad  f aocer,  and  for  every  table  of  ten,  a  teapot,  baain,  pitcher,  and  laigt 
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pltto.    Ab  a  Bubstitiite  for  tableoloths,  the  loan  of  some  lengths  of  common 
calico  should  bo  obtained  from  a  draper. 

The  tables  thonld  be  ready  fixed  for  spreading  by  one  o*clock  in  the  day, 
by  which  time  the  provisions,  crockery,  and  cloths,  should  all  have  arrived, 
tad  at  the  same  hour  the  baker's  men  should  be  in  attendance  to  cut  up  the 
edns.  By  two  o'clock  everything  should  be  arranged,  the  tables  spread, 
ibe  prorisiona  upon  them,  and  the  place  of  each  tea- maker  labelled  with  his 
or  her  name.  To  wish  for  a  choice  of  seats  upon  such  an  occasion  is  worse 
than  ridienloos.  Every  teacher  must  leave  the  manager  of  the  treat  to  place 
kin  or  her  where  he  pleases.  Whether  he  obtain  a  post  with  his  own  class, 
or  some  other  class ;  whether  in  the  draught  or  out  of  it ;  whether  ezpored 
to  the  eoostant  tramp  of  the  provision-bearers,  or  seated  in  a  place  of  dignified 
froedom  from  interruption ;  each  must  consider  thit  the  post  of  duty  is  the 
postof  honor,  and  must  take  whatever  comes  to  him  with  the  utmost  good- 
bmnoDr  and  cheerfulness. 

Two  or  three  caldrons  of  boiling  water  should  be  provided  close  at  hand, 
wfaoDce  tha  diflerent  teapots  may  be  from  time  to  time  replenished.  Three 
or  fimr  of  the  elder  boys  and  the  male  teachers  will  convey  the  water  to  the 
toa-mahcrs,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  covered  tin  pitchers.  It  may 
peihapa  ha  best  to  make  the  tea  in  the  caldron.  Its  strength  will  he  more 
oqoal,  the  water  will  not  cool  by  transmission,  and  in  this  case  it  will  bo 
taken  ready-made  to  the  different  teapots.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this 
irrangemant,  the  tea- makers  engage  each  to  furnish  and  send  down  at  the 
hour  of  tea,  an  urn  full  of  hot  water;  in  which  case,  the  allowance  of  tea  to 
each  table  should  be  previously  sent  to  each  teacher,  and  thus  the  tea  will 
eome  ready  made  in  the  urn.  However,  the  trusting  to  a  multitude  of  hands 
ID  an  aflkir  of  this  kind  is  rather  precarious.  One  teacher  will  send  an  urn 
half  an  hour  too  early,  and  another  a  quarter  too  late;  while  one  who  has 
been  looking  out  all  the  day  for  an  urn,  finds  at  last  her  search  unavailing, 
and  eomea  without  it,  in  tl>e  hope  that,  by  some  lucky  accident,  it  will  not 
ba  wanted.  If  the  responsibility  of  providing  water  is  undertaken  by  the 
loaehers,  they  ought  most  punctually  to  perform  the  part  they  have  under- 
takto.  The  trouble  of  getting  up  the  festival  is  quite  sufficient,  without  the 
aanojaDoe  resulting  firom  three  or  four  of  the  teachers  having  failed  in  their 
pfledgas,  and  thereby  endangered  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  whole  affair. 
Whatever  the  particular  details  of  arrangement — and  divers  these  will 
naciiiarily  be— the  great  point  is  to  have  everything  pi*epared  sufficiently 
early.  Two  o'clock  is  the  very  latest  hour  at  which  every  arrangement 
Aottld  he  finished.  At  three  the  children  should  be  admitted  to  form  their 
fine  of  march  to  the  field  where  they  are  to  play ;  and  if  everything  has  been 
arraBged   beforehand,   the    superintendent   and  teachers  will  be  ready  to 

aeeompany  them. 

In  aome  schools  the  children  are  made  to  bring  a  mug  each,  and  the  tea  is 
made  in  great  barrels,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  into  pitchers,  which  are  carried 
imind  to  fill  the  mugs.  All  such  vulgar  makeshifts  for  saving  trouble  I 
deprecate.  If  there  is  to  be  a  tea  at  all,  let  it  be  managed  without  such 
efleniive  contrivances.  The  common  receptacle  for  the  mug  uut\V  l^vXm^ 
is  gtatnllx  the  pooket  or  the  pocket-handkerchief  I  and  \Xie  u^\>  ^^  ^^ 


barrels  necessarily  associates  ia  the  minds  ol  tha  children  the  baer^banal  af 
the  public-house.  While  it  would  be  i^hsurd  to  try  to  teach  refinement  and 
high  breeding  upon  such  an  occasion,  it  is  desirable  to  make  our  children 
i^el  that  they  are  not  a  set  of  swine,  and  that  a  regard  to  decorum  and 
cleanliness  is  as  desirable  for  iheir  own  comfort,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  eya 
of  the  lookers-on.  I  may  as  well  state  the  average  cost  of  ordinary  festivak. 
Fourpence  per  head,  (or  if  the  festival  be  extended  to  a  whole  day,  firepenea 
per  head,)  will  generally  be  an  ample  allowance  for  proTisions,  indading  the 
hire  of  crockery.  If  it,  mureover,  include  a  journey  into  the  eonntry,  ar  a 
trip  down  the  river,  an  extra  sixpence  per  head  will  meet  the  ooat.  If  a 
booth  or  marquee  require  pitching,  an  extra  thirty  ahillinga  will  ha  ineaned. 
On  this  calculation  a  festival  for  a  school  of  250  children,  requiring  one  jnad 
meal,  and  not  leaving  the  town  on  any  excuraion,  would  eost  about  £4,  4a. 
If  A>r  a  whole  day,  and  at  a  distaaea  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  luwH 
about  £10.  10.    And  if  entailing  the  hire  of  a  large  booth,  aboat  £13. 

With  regard  to  mrnMsemewU^  all  such  aa  are  dangeroos  in  their  natova,  as 
cricket ;  or  questionable  in  their  tendency,  as  racing  far  money,  shonld  ba 
excluded.  Balls,  both  for  the  foot  and  hand,  swings,  skipping-ropaa,  hitesb 
hoops,  and  humming* t<^,  are  all  innocent  and  exhilaralingpw  Tha  aaaeni  el 
a  balloon  made  of  tissue  peper,  and  inflated  with  naphtha  or  spirits  of  wtaCk 
will  afford  much  pleasure.  The  chasing  round  the  field  of  a  teacher  et 
superintendent  may  be  made  the  source  of  infinite  merriment,  espaciaUy  if  ha 
will  provide  himself  with  a  hand-bell  to  excite  noiae,  or  a  *'  wide-awaka»^  la 
excite  laughter.  A  game  at  **  blind  roan^s  buff,'*  or  (if  the  amnaaoseml  taka 
piece  in-doors)  at  <*  turn  the  trencher,**  will  ba  as  ample  a  sonrca  of  gaoi« 
humour  as  can  possibly  be  desired.  The  teachers  should  enter  thorooghlf 
into  all  the  games,  and  should  not  only  seem  to  enjoy  them,  but  shmM  ntftif 
ikem.  Thf'y  are  indeed  all  to  sink  into  the  level  of  boys  and  girla  Ibr  tha 
day.  There  will  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  their  poekioa  in  a  apiritoi 
race  round  a  green  meadow,  or  a  hearty  contention  fbr  tha  ifsl  taaa  ia  a 
swing.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  the  better  fbr  it  ^— better  in  haalthi 
better  in  humour,  better  in  heart;  while  their  children  will  hara  faoMi  ona 
fVesh  bond  of  lympathy  with  them,  and  will  be  able  to  regard  them  as  frJaadi 
of  their  innocent  joys,  as  well  as  trainers  of  their  undying  souls. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  edijkaium  to  be  afi^rded  on  aoch  occasiani^ 
I  have  already  said  it  will  be  expedient  to  close  the  day  with  a  short  and 
animated  meeting  under  cover.  My  own  plan  wonM  be  to  assamhla  tha 
chiMren  under  cover,  and  let  them  sing  two  or  three  nnoral  or  religions  piacaa 
of  vocal  music.  Two  or  three  of  the  teacherB,  or  any  other  persona  wha 
might  have  a  special  talent  for  the  work,  should  then  be  required  to  addnas 
them  shortly.  These  addresses  shonld  be  anunated  and  impressive,  and  tha 
whole  of  the  proceedings  should  not  exceed  an  hour.  I  have  seen  childiatt 
deeply  affbcted  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  on  others  have  seen  the  whala  of 
them  vi-rapped  in  attention  during  the  time  allotted  fbr  the  speaking.  Whila 
the  profit  from  some  festivals  has  been  nothing,  and  the  trouble  in  getting 
them  up  most  badly  bestowed,  I  have  felt  on  these  occasions  thai  ava^n 
feitivMl  dtj  might  bring  its  bkaaing,  and  ba  a  meana  of  grawth  in  gnoa  aa 
iraii  «f  of  iportiTa  cnjoymfiit.     M  ^  «Mb%  maa^t  %»  Mmm  «wi 
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AotlicTB  of  the  children  sbould  be  admitted,  together  with  as  many  visitors 
M  the  place  of  meeting  will  accommodate.  The  retrospect  of  a  day  thus 
happily  spent  will  be  agreeable  and  beneficial,  and  the  result,  in  drawing  the 
hearts  of  the  children  and  of  their  parents  towards  their  teachers  and  the 
lilKxri,  will  abandantly  compensate  for  the  pains  and  cost  bestowed. 


THE  TEACHER  WHO  TAUGHT  STRANGE  THINGS. 

Tov  would  never  guest  what  they  were;  indeed,  I  believe  that  he  scarcely 
kaew  himself  what  he  was  teaching ;  and  I  am  sare  that  he  never  meant  to 
Isaeh  what  he  did,  far  less  could  he  give  a  good  reason  fur  it. 

jka  I  writiDg  riddles?  A  little  patience,  and  you  will  see  it  all;  but  first 
kk  m§  puale  you  still  further  by  saying  that  he  not  only  taught  what  he 
sever  —ant  to  teach,  but  that  he  taught  many  more  persons  than  he  dreamed 
cf»  aiaay  more  than  were  allotted  to  him  as  his  class. 

^Well»  bvt  perhaps  he  was  a  superintendent?**  Ko,  he  taught  the 
loperiotendeDt.  **Then  he  must  be  the  minister.*'  No,  he  taught  the 
Bsiiiister,  topcrintendent,  teachers,  children,  he  taught  them  all. 

Well,  I  must  tell  you  how,    And  first,  how  did  he  teach  his  minister? 

Ibe  acbool  wss  in  want  of  teachers,  and  the  minister  aAer  some  knowledge 
ef  hifls,  ead  a  Kttle  conversation,  asked  him  to  come  to  the  Sunday  school, 
and,  scarcely  able  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  he  consented,  and  for  a  few  Sundays 
all  went  on  regularly.  But  soon,  too  soon,  there  was  a  change.  The  eye  of 
his  mMster  rested  sadly  on  the  irregular,  unpunctual,  careless  teacher,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  learned  a  lesson ;  and  what  was  that  f  That  a  promise,  and 
the  fbliiaient  of  a  promise,  were  two  very  different  things— the  first  very,  very 
lesj,  the  latter  diflcult  and  uncertain,  wherever  resolute  faithfulness  is 
wmtiBg. 

Ah!  that  teacher!  He  taught  his  minister  to  ask  himself,  whenever  a 
ysQiig  man  gave  a  quick  and  ready  promise  to  help,  »*Does  he  ppeak  from 
impalse  or  firora  principler*  It  was  a  painful  lesson,  though  perhaps  not 
filte  wmeeded  or  useless;  hut  what  will  you  say  of  him  who  gave  it  f 

Then^   I  said,  he  taught  the  superintendent.      Kind,  open-hearted.  un« 
ivpicioas  man,  how  gladly  and  cordially  he  welcomed  the  new  recruit  I  how 
esi^lly  he  put  him  in  possession,  as  far  as  could  he  done,  of  the  features  of 
the  great  work  in  which  he  was  come  to  take  a  part!    how  cheerfully  he 
ImtrDdaced  him  to  his  little  charge,  and  committed  them  to  his  care. 

And  when,  in  a  few  Sundays,  the  chair  was  empty,  and  the  boys  were 
Isokmg  out  every  time  the  door  opened,  but  in  vain,  till  the  superintendent 
hetfd  that  his  new  friend  was  gone  only  three  or  four  miles  to  hear  the 
bishop  preach,  and  soon  after  that  he  had  a  slight  cold  in  his  head,  f«>Iluwed 
with  ttlarming  rapidity  by  a  long  catalogue  of  maladies,  each  of  winch  wiped 
out  tt  Sunday's  work  from  that  teaeher's  diary,  till  it  was  almost  all  blank 
pages;  how  slowly  did  that  kind  man's  sensitive  regret  for  the  afflicted  teacher 
ieeline  Into  a  mournful  conviction  that  it  was  a  disease  of  the  will  in  various 
shepee  I  How  slowly  did  his  first  misgivings  assume  a  clear  and  unmisUkeable 
eertaintyl  how  slowly  he  learnt  the  lesson  that  waywatd  IftscYi^T  ^N^\i\vcw\ 

Bef  hm  hMTot  it  ai  hut;  there  was  no  escaping  it.    He  Wtt^I  tVvsX\i«  ^^v^\ 
notnekoa  en  thatteMeber.    He  learnt  that  them  m»  on^  \xi  \\\%\.\asA^V> 
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bad  no  real  love  for  the  work,  no  sympathy  with  the  school,  or  in  the  teachers* 
meetings.  He  learnt  that  he  must  have  a  wbMtUuU  ready,  and  that  at  all 
times. 

How  long  he  bore  that  teaching  I  cannot  say,  nor  whether  he  had  stood  in 
need  of  it.  But  one  good  came  of  it,  after  all;  though  no  thanks  to  the  un« 
intentional  teacher  for  that  I  He  learnt  to  thank  Grod  for  steady  perseverance 
in  well-doing  whenever  he  looked  on  those  who  did  their  duty :  and  he  leami 
to  appreciate  and  esteem  them  for  Grod*s  grace  in  them ! 

But  our  friend*8  fellow^teaohers  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  good  ofBoea,  and 
you  will  have  half  guessed  what  he  taught  them  I  Thoughtless  num  I  ba 
never  meant  to  do  such  mischief.  I  am  sure  that  had  he  seen  himself  in  a 
faithful  mirror  he  would  have  been  quite  shocked.  But  so  it  vras,  he  taught 
them  by  his  example  how  to  get  through  their  work  with  the  least  poedbla 
amount  of  trouble  and  exertion.  He  taught  them  to  look  on  the  teacbera' 
meeting  as  a  needless  drain  on  their  time.  He  taught  them  to  evince  a  brava 
disregard  of  all  rules  and  regulations.  He  taught  them  how  to  excuse  them- 
selves; as  Franklin  would  have  said,  he  was  a  capital  hand  at  that. 

But  he  did  better,  too,  for  he  taught  them  to  exercise  forbearance  to  an 
erring  companion^  and  frequent  indeed  were  the  demands  he  made  on  that 
Christian  grace  in  them.  He  taught  them  besides  to  pray;  to  pray  that  the 
harmony  of  the  school  might  be  preserved^  or  rather  restored,  and  that  he,  the 
blind  agent  in  the  mischief,  might  see,  repent,  and  amend. 

But  the  most  painful  part  of  the  story  remains  behind  I  He  taught  his 
class.  Ah»  that  indeed  he  did,  and  many  more  lessons  he  gave  them  than 
were  ever  allotted  I 

First,  he  speedily  taught  his  boys  that  he  did  not  much  care  if  they  came  or 
not;  for  if  they  played  truant  he  never  looked  after  them,  and  if  they  were 
ill  he  never  enquired  for  them.  They  quickly  learnt  that  lesson,  and  very 
soon  he  had  but  a  skeleton  of  a  class. 

Then  he  went  a  step  farther,  and  taught  them  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  afWr 
school  time  was  quite  early  enough.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how  soon  they 
gained  this  knowledge,  and  how  entirely  they  approved  of  an  arrangement 
which  leil  them  a  little  time  to  play  at  hide  and  seek  round  the  school-house, 
with  the  superintendent  poking  bis  head  out  now  and  then  to  try  and  catch 
them,  until  the  cry  '^Here  comes  teacher,"  sent  them  pell*mell  into  the 
school,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  other  poor  teachers. 

But  alas!  there  were  worse  things  than  this  He  taught  the  boys  to 
think  but  lightly  of  the  Sacred  Day,  the  Holy  Book,  the  solemn  prayer,  the 
cr.eerful  hymn.  Why  should  they  think  so  much  of  all  these  when  his 
manner  was  evidently  that  of  a  man  on  whom  these  things  made  but  slight 
impressions?  Why  should  ibey  prize  their  Bible  lesson,  when  he  evidently 
had  no  heart  for  it?  or  the  hymn,  when  he  never  looked  at  hb  hymn-book f 
or  the  prayer,  when  he  walked  about  rapping  their  heads  ? 

But,  quick  observers  as  they  were,  there  was  one  thing  in  him  that  punled 

them  exceedingly,  and  that  was,  why  he  was  a  teacher  at  all.     They  looked 

at  others  and  Skw  that  they  were  busy,  active,  regular,  and  interested;  they 

looked  at  him,  and  he  was  none  of  these.    Why  then  did  he  teach  P 

He  Booa  solved  this  question*  and  Te\AaT«i  ^)Micu  from  ^Qduus  o^^tatimia, 

^<>i^-— — iie  rmgntdl-^Church  qf  Enffland  Simdav  School  Mog«rawi% 
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MENTAL   IMPROVEMENT    OP  TEACHEM. 

Ih  eoonection  with  the  North-west  London  Institate  for  Sunday  School 
Teiehers  and  Senior  Scholars,  Mr.  Elvins,  Professor  of  Ethics,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  delivered  a  lecture  in  Shouldham -street  Chapel,  on  the  henefiti 
derivable  from  Mental  Improvement  Societies.  After  expatiating  at  consU 
deraUe  length,  on  the  direful  effects  of  what  Edmund  Burke  calls  "a  powerful 
and  mthoriied  ignorance,"  the  lecturer  dismissed  his  audience  in  these 
emphatio  words : — 

**  Some  persons  look  upon  a  mental  improvement  institution  as  nothing 
more  important  than  a  place  of  amusement,  or  a  theatre  upon  which  ipdi- 
vidoala  congregate  merely  for  the  sake  of  passing  away  an  hour  or  two. 
With  this  view,  I  need  scarcely  tell  my  audience,  it  is  impossible  I  can  concur, 
and  for  this  reason :  if  I  am  to  believe  that  literature  is  nothing  but  a  play- 
thing, and  science  nothing  but  a  toy,  it  can  be  of  no  material  importance 
whether  or  not  I  take  pains  to  acquire  or  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Te  speak  the  truth,  it  would  be  more  consistent  that  I, 
IS  an  adult,  should  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  playthings,  which, 
though  fit  for  children,  are  not  exactly  the  sort  of  things  for  an  overgrown 
boy  like  me,  having,  as  I  trust  I  have,  to  some  limited  extent,  the  mens  ttaa 
tw  eorpore  eoao. 

'*  Where  the  members  of  a  mental  improvement  society  are  of  various 
religions  persuasions,  some  being  Episcopalians,  some  Presbyterians,  some 
Wesleyana,  some  Baptists,  some  Independents,  an  accommodation  must, 
of  neoeedty,  be  rendered  to  each  of  these  ;  and  this  accommodation  may,  in 
my  opinion,  be  easily,  very  easily,  rendered,  without  any  one  party  repu- 
diating the  peculiarities  of  his  own  religious  system,  (which  peculiarities,  of 
coarse,  a  mental  improvement  institute  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discussing,) 
without,  I  say,  any  one  party  repudiating  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  reli« 
gious  system,  or  depriving  the  institution  of  the  blessing  conferred  exclusively 
Upon  those  who  confess,  with  faith  and  meekness,  that  knowledge  which 
'pnfieth  up'  is  worse  than  useless,  and  that  *  every  good  gift  and  every 
per^set  gift*  (whether  upon  literature,  art,  science,  head-work,  or  hand- 
work,) *  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness 
DMther  shadow  of  turning.*  Let  the  managers,  then,  of  every  literary  and 
seientifio  institution  and  mental  improvement  society,  make  it  a  positive  rule, 
(determining  on  no  occasion  to  depart  from  it,)  that  the  Bible  shall  be  the 
foundation  (as  it  really  is,)  of  all  human  learning ;  and  that  none  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  institute  except  the  infidel,  who  presumptuously  denies 
the  Trinity,  and  is  unwilling  to  listen  to  broad  truths,  such  as  are  controverted 
by  no  professing  christians.  It  is  evident  that  the  mind,  being  itself  depen- 
dsntly  immortal,  must  correspond,  perpetually,  with  the  independently  eternal. 
On  this  topic  I  shall  add  nothing  further ;  and  with  two  or  three  recommen- 
daUons  of  a  prudential  character,  I  shall  conclude. 

"  Aim  always  at  that  which  is  solid,  remembering  that  mental  improvement 
must  depend  mainly  upon  mental  association.  A  single  chapter  of  Cicero*s 
Offices,  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  chapters  of  a  frivolous  novel,  or  a  silly 
and  nnfructiferons  romance.  I  do  not  condemn  aU  fiction,  but  too  tnucli 
thaiif  oiIM  bjr  tU^plnunhle  name  is  more  fit  for  the  bumVD^  I^Kuul  t^  ^^% 
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bookshelf.  A  certain  man  was  boasting  that  he  had  read  and  learned  many 
things.  <Ah,*  said  Arbtippas,  '  those  who  eat  very  much,  are  not  better  in 
luttUb,  than  those  who  eat  moderately ;  end,  after  the  same  ratio,  those  who 
ftad  and  learn  mtmy  things,  are  not  the  truly  eradite  or  accomplished,  hat 
tboie  who  read  and  learn  what  is  nseful,  they  are  the  real  scholars.' 

*^  In  discasf ions,  never  contend  for  victory,  bat  strive  only  for  troth.  A 
mere  logomaehy,  or  war  of  words,  will  leave  both  parties  lifeless  on  the 
battle-field ;  and,  though  both  fall  together,  no  wreath  of  triumph  will  be 
due  to  either.  A  literary  or  mental  improvement  institution,  shoaI<l  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  mutual  forbearance,  kindness,  and  urbanity  of  its  members ; 
fcr,  if  instead  of  reasoning,  they  quarrel,  and  reciprocate  hard  and  offensive 
epithets  (such  as  are  not  unfrequently  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons)  a  sort 
of  civil  war  will  be  the  upshot.  It  is,  indeed,  a  finct  that  the  semina  of  civil 
war  may,  sometimes,  be  discovered  in  places  sacred  to  friendly  association,  and 
where  we  should  little  expect  to  find  them. 

''Use  perseverance.  If  we  mean  to  succeed,  we,  most  likely,  shall  succeed. 
An  institution  capable  of  affording  rich  mental  luxuries,  at  an  almost  unprece« 
dentedly  low  premium  has  been  established  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  what  is 
in  the  way  of  its  success  f  Apathy  is  in  the  way ;  and  apathy  is  a  cold 
and  withered  carcass.  Selfishness  is  in  the  way ;  and  selfishness  is  an  un- 
aympathising  monster.  Covetousness  is  in  the  way ;  and  covetousness  is  a 
lieartless  robber.  Jealousy  is  in  the  way ;  and  what  the  great  poet  of  nature 
says  of  the  jealous  I  will  not  utter  in  this  place.  Cicero  snys  'indagatio  ipsa 
rerura  magnarum  occultarumque  habet  oblectationem/  which  in  plain  English 
aigoifies  nothing  more  or  less  than  this  *  the  very  investigation  of  great  and 
bidden  things  is  productive  of  delight.* 

'*  A  country  lad  is  reported  to  have  sa*.d  '  were  I  a  king,  I  would  eat  my 
fill  of  fat  bacon,  and  swing  on  a  gate  all  the  day  long.*  Now,  my  friends,  this 
is  precisely  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Let  us,  I  say,  eat  our  fill  of  fut  bacon, 
and  swing  on  a  g^te  all  the  day  long.  Our  bacon,  however,  must  be  Zord  Bacon 
and  his  inductive  philosophy,  and  our  gate,  the  gate  of  truthful  infurraation* 
A  gate  such  as  this  will  open  upon  avenues  of  fertility  and  brightness,  and 
bacon  such  as  this  will  never  make  us  plethoric  or  unwell. 

**  Well  then,  by  making  known,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  elevating  capa* 
bilities  of  this  institution,  we  shall  he  imparting  substantial  delight  to  many 
who,  at  the  present  moment,  seem  to  have  no  storehouse  to  which  they  can 
resort  for  so  excellent  a  treasure.  Persevere !  Proceed !  Avoid  getting  into 
debt  I  Pursue  your  course  steadily— don*t  aim  at  the  chimerical — be  content 
always,  with  the  substantial  I  and  then  the  very  feeling  of  delight  which  is 
always  inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of  science,  shall  so  wean  and  abstract 
men*s  minds  from  what  is  dishonorable  and  degrading,  that  apathy  will  he 
transformed  into  energy,  selfishness  into  sympathy,  covetousness  into  come* 
linesB,  and  jealousy  into  generosity.  And  thus,  its  formidable  impediments 
removed,  or  rather,  converted  into  assistances,  the  Shouldham-street  Institute 
will  fiourish,  increasing  year  by  year  its  claims  upon  public  attexition^  aod 
Hearing  week  after  week  it«  bold  npon  public  afiection.** 
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REQUISITES  FOR  A  GOOD  TEACHER. 

Bvndaj  school  agency  has  been  instmmental  in  the  conrersion  of  the  yoimy 
It  God.  The  fact  that  the  sincere  consecration  of  haman  talent  to  the  ac- 
mnplishwieDl  of  so  benevolent  an  object  is  accepted  by  God,  fills  the  heart 
irkh  the  nest  liTely  pleasure.  **  Out  of  the  month  of  babes  and  saeklings** 
even  on  earth,  '*  God  has  perfected  praise  :**  and  in  the  hallelnjahs  of  the 
lUaa  Ibe  ytkon  of  children  shall  not  be  wanting  to  swell  the  chorus. 

**  The  harp  of  hearen 
Had  laekttd  Ht  l«wt,  but  not  its  moanest  string, 
Bad  chUdroA  not  baan  tanght  to  plaj  upon  It.** 

•-Sow  luteiesting,  Tiewed  in  this  light,  is  the  vocation  of  a  Sunday  school 
teacher. 

There  are  many  tnfstaken  ideas  as  to  what  a  teacher  ought  to  be.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  think  that  piety  alone  will  justify  a  person  in  entering  the 
list  of  instructors.  When  the  mind  of  a  young  person  becomes  thoughtful, 
and  the  newly-enkindled  flame  of  love  to  the  Redeemer  burns  warmly  on  the 
ahar  of  tiie  heart,  he  thinks  that  an  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  would  be  an  easy  and  fit  expression  of  his  consecration  to  the 
Redeemei^s  service.  There  are  others  who  think  that  piety  is  not  essential—* 
that  a  young  man  whose  life  is  outwardly  moral— whose  powers  of  mind  are 
above  the  common  order — whose  intellect  is  well-informed — whose  professed 
belief  is  orthodox— and  who  possesses  a  more  than  ordinary  aptitude  to  com- 
nmnieate  instruction,  even  though  there  be  the  absence  of  personal  obedience 
te  the  truth— may  well  be  encouraged  to  communicate  to  the  minds  of  the 
young  the  theory  of  truth  in  which  he  is  so  well  versed.  We  would  not 
disconrege  the  former,  but  we  must  tell  them  they  need  the  qualities  of  the 
latter;  and  while  we  are  thankful  for  the  service  of  the  intellect  and  talent  of 
iSh»  latter,  we  must  in  faithful  kindness  address  to  them  the  words  of  our 
SsTioar,  ^  Friend,  yet  laekest  thou  one  thing.*'  We  need  the  combination  of 
te  two.    Talent  should  be  sanctified  and  piety  enlightened. 

In  the  concerns  of  every  day  life  we  acknowledge  a  principle  that  should 
not  be  left  out  in  regard  to  Sunday  schools,  t.  «.» the  adaptation  of  means  to 
tods.  This  is  a  principle  that  is  observable  in  the  procedure  of  God  himself. 
If  we  read  the  account  of  the  Creation  we  shall  see  how  this  principle  is 
exemfdified.  When  he  formed  the  light  he  hung  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of 
heaveo,  end  qualified  it  for  its  functions  of  diffusion  and  attraction .  Wbeu 
he  adorned  the  night  with  the  silvery  moon  and  twinkling  stars,  and  gave 
them  their  ordinations  and  appointments,  he  invested  them  with  those  powers 
that  would  fit  them  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  Whea 
he  formed  man*  and  gave  him  universal  dominion  and  control,  it  was  not 
idthout  enduing  him  with  those  powers  that  rendered  him  capable  of  an* 
swering  all  the  purposes  of  his  being.  In  his  government  of  the  world  ia 
alter  ages — in  his  raising  up  from  time  to  time  men  qualified  to  lead  and 
guide  hb  church— and  especially  in  the  instructions  of  his  word  relative  to 
the  fitness  of  ministers  and  teachers,  we  see  that  be  recognizes  this  principle. 
Vor  in  secular  things  do  men  overlook  it  What  means  the  discipline  of  our 
soldiery  ?    What  meuD»  the  appreoticeship  of  oar  youth  Xo  ttx%  NmQ>9A  \x«^ 
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they  intend  to  follow  ?  What  is  it  hut  an  anivenal  recognition  of  the  great 
principle,  that  a  mind  must  be  qualified  and  prepared  for  the  station  it  ii 
called  to  fill— that  success  in  any  enterprise  depends  under  God  npon  the 
fitness  of  the  agent.  A  mere  glance  at  the  objects  of  a  teacher  will  serve  to 
remove  all  scruples  from  the  minds  of  those  who  seem  to  think  qualification 
unnecessary. 

A  teacher  of  youth  I  what  is  his  object  ?  It  is  to  emanoipate  the  mind  of  a 
child  from  the  moral  slavery  to  which  it  is  hereditary,  and  in  which  it  is  held 
captive — to  disperse  those  clouds  of  mental  darkness  and  ignorance  by  which 
the  soul  is  enshrouded — to  remove  prejudice  and  sin,  those  barriers  that  snr* 
round  the  shores  of  the  human  soul,  and  prevent  the  landing  of  that  bark  that 
brings  salvation — to  produce  a  character,  from  which  hereafter  shall  emanate 
light,  love,  and  usefulness— to  train  a  mind  for  the  skies— to  educate  for 
eternity  I 

There  is  much  to  undo  as  well  as  to  do.  To  uproot  the  weeds  of  sio  and 
error  that  overrun  the  minds  of  youth,  requires  a  prudent  and  faithful  treat- 
ment ;  and  on  the  soil  of  a  child's  heart,  to  cause  the  flowers  of  hoUneas  to 
bloom,  requires  the  culture  of  a  gentle  hand. 

The  soul  of  a  child,  when  committed  to  the  hand  of  a  Sunday  school  teacberi 
is  like  an  unpolished  gem ;  and  before  that  soul  can  sparkle  in  the  Redeemer's 
corooet  it  must  be  prepared  for  the  setting — and  this  is  a  teacher's  work.  The 
soul  of  a  child  is  like  a  confusion  of  Babel  sounds.  Sin  has  entered,  and 
marred  the  harmony  of  its  music ;  and  ere  it  leaves  the  earth  to  join  the 
melodies  of  the  skies  it  must  be  put  in  tune  for  the  heavenly  song.  £very 
discordant  note  and  jarring  sound  must  be  attuned  to  harmony,  and  made  to 
strike  a  chord  in  unison  with  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  These  are 
glorious  ends,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  no  consecration  of  human 
talent  can  be  considered  lavish.  The  holy  eloquence  of  Apollos — ^the  antiriog 
seal  of  Paul --the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  Peter — the  good  will  of  angels" 
the  help  and  sympathy  of  our  Redeemer — have  been  expended  in  the  cause ; 
and  we  are  called  to  be  "  workers '  together  **  with  Christ.  Oh  I  who  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  lay  at  his  feet  anything  save  the  best  which  ability  and 
talent  can  attain  t  Who  would  not  aspire  to  be  a  worthier  instrument  in  a 
cause  so  glorious  as  that  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher  I 

In  tracing  the  outlines  of  a  good  teacher,  we  do  it  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  character  is  decided,  and  the  heart  yielded  to  the  Saviour ;  we  think  that 
to  be  a  good  teacher  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  he  must  be  a  Christian, 
because  we  want  a  teaching  that  will  affect  the  heart.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  a  teacher's  character;  is  a  holy  anxiety,  and  a  living  con- 
sistency. Our  schools  have  not  now  the  need  of  secular  teaching  as  they  once 
had;  days  are  gone  by  when  agents  were  paid  to  give  this  kind  of  instruction. 
The  knell  of  pay  agency  has  long  since  tolled,  and  the  hoary  head  of  mere 
secular  instruction  in  Sunday  schools  is  about  to  be  laid  in  the  grave;  and  the 
instrumentality  we  now  look  for,  is  that  which  springs  from  a  voluntary  love 
to  the  work,  and  manifests  itself  in  an  entire  consecration  to  the  cause,  an 
agency  that  understanding  its  responsibility  and  high  mission,  seek  to  enlarge 
itspowen,  and  improve  its  capacity  for  usefulness.  While  therefore,  we  would 
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Bot  •zolndtt  firom  our  society  those  whose  characters  are  undecided  yet  serionst 
we  idmit  tbem  with  ihe  hope  that  the  truths  they  theoretically  teach,  may,  by 
tilt  power  of  teaching  be  productive  in  them  of  decision  of  character. 

Among  the  many  qualifications  that  should  be  possessed  by  a  good 
teieberf  we  mention  knowledge  as  next  to  piety  one  of  the  foremost ;  know- 
ledge collected  from  every  branch  of  science,  and  source  of  intelligence  ;  but 
especially  scriptural  knowledge.  The  Bible  is  the  basis  of  all  our  instruction 
in  the  Sunday  school,  therefore  the  mind  of  the  teacher  must  be  well  ac- 
qoatotad  with  its  contents.  The  great  teacher  himself  was  remarkable  for  his 
Scripiond  knowledge.  In  his  answers  to  the  tempter — in  his  frequent  re- 
fatoee  to  prophecy— in  the  familiarity  he  often  manifests  with  the  history  and 
aanratiTea  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  shows  that  he  practised  the  advice  he 
gave  to  his  followers  "  Search  the  Scriptures."  The  great  teacher  could 
'*  begin  et  Motes  and  the  Prophets,  and  expound  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
thiDga  oonceming  himself.*'  A  good  teacher  must  not  only  possess  a  general 
idea  of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  the  very  minutia 
of  circamttancet,  must  be  stored  in  the  mind.  The  whole  panorama  of  Bibli- 
otl  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  apocaljrptic  vision  should  by 
frequent  reference  be  Mtereotyped  on  the  memory.  Every  character  that  is 
inmtradve  of  a  principle— every  circumstance  that  throws  light  on  the  govern* 
meot  of  Grod— every  narrative  that  serves  to  exalt  virtue,  or  discountenance 
vice«  a boold  be  £uniliar.  A  good  teacher  will  find  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Old  Testament,  is  essential  to  the  illustration  and  understanding  of  the 
New.  The  great  subject  of  our  teaching  is  *'  CHRIST,**  everything  must 
tfirow  light  upon  thb  mighty  theme,  llie  patriarchal  times,  and  especially  the 
times  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  furnish  much  matter  for  profitable  illustration. 
An  acenrate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  types  and  figures  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  ought  to  be  acquired  as  indispensable — a  teBcher*8  know 
ledge  abonld  further  extend  to  the  chronology  and  geography  of  the  Bible— 
the  mamiera  and  customs  of  nations,  especially  of  the  Jews  ;  because  it  is  the 
eoinddeDee  of  these  points  with  the  hbtories  of  other  men  that  prove  the  au« 
thvnticity  of  the  Scripture,  and  form  a  strong  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of 
infidelity.  A  wise  teacher  will  in  some  measure  be  fismiliar  with  prophecy, 
and  in  the  study  of  many  a  dry  passage  and  genealogy,  how  many  a  gem  of 
truth  will  he  find  to  amply  repay  him  for  the  trouble  of  research. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
incidents  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death,the  proofs  interspersed  throughout  the 
New  Testament  of  his  Divinity— the  harmony  of  the  gospels— are  essential 
ptrta  of  a  teacher's  knowledge.  In  all  these  points  he  must  be  in  advance  of 
kb  cUus ;  be  ought  to  be  prepared  to  answer  any  reasonable  enquiry  a  child 
may  make.  To  be  asked  by  his  class  a  question  he  is  not  prepared  to  answer, 
is  a  vefj  awkward,  and  not  very  creditable  position  ;  therefore  he  will  seek  to 
store  bit  mind.  Every  human  help  in  the  shape  of  commentary  or  concord- 
iDce  will  be  made  use  of,  and  by  careful  and  constant  study  he  will  seek  to 
btoome  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.** 

Nor  ahould  a  teacher's  knowledge  be  confined  to  the  Scriptures.  General 
hiitory  and  information,  may  be  made  very  subservient  to  his  purpose  ^  the 
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BMM  kaowMgt  «a  tay  taljwl  ili»  btttor«  hh  mmory  thottM  te Ukaa 
BtgaiiiM,  ttor«d  with  oteM  inibrmalioii  i  hii  mind  iik»  the  hir«  Urom  which 
his  thoughts  should  dail j  fo  forth,  and  from  evsr j  sowrco  and  teleaco  txtcitt 
tiM  k>Dtj  of  kaowMge. 

SdM  upon  truth  wlMrt*«r  *tii  Iband— 
Amcmgit  jour  IH«iidt— ttnongflt  yout  ftlt-* 
On  ChriHiMi  <r  mt  htathim  gtuwaC 
Tb»llow«r  *!  difliM  wh«r«^  U  frova  i 
fti^oct  tlM  prlcklM,  but  mmum  tb«  roM. 

Out  of  tho  ohiractsn  of  Banjrtn's  Pilgrim*!  Progress  would  hafo  amis  lA 
•Boolloot  tsiohor,  |>ro?idod  his  hasrt  had  boon  sanctifted^  and  the  talent  wbleh 
bs  posstssed  had  booa  appropriated  to  usefulneas*  instsad  of  being  prosHtaled 
to  serre  his  own  tiIo  purpose  of  self-coneoit.  When  asked  by  hb  companbm 
on  what  sabject  he  would  like  to  converse,  he  gave  thb  ready  and  remtfkable 
answer,  '*  What  you  will.  I  will  talk  of  things  heavenly  or  things  earthly^ 
things  sacrsd  or  Uungs  praAme,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  things  foreign 
or  things  at  home,  things  more  essential  of  things  circumstantial,  provided  all 
be  done  to  our  profit'*  Would  that  we  roesissio  the  extensive  knoirle4g6 
which  Talkative  peopbsseo. 

▲  teacher's  knowledge  should  also  embrace  an  acquaintance  with  human 
nature.  He  should  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  bis  children — their  weak 
p6lnts->->tendencies -prepossessions.  He  will  discover  a  great  diflbrenceiu 
the  mental  capacity^  as  well  as  the  moral  tendency,  of  his  class.  Intelligence 
will  beam  from  the  eyes  of  some,  while  others  are  dull  and  dronish.  There  b 
a  quickness  of  apprehension,  an  undue  forwardness  in  some  children,  that 
needs  rather  to  be' checked  than  encouraged,  or  it  will  lead  to  conceit  and 
vanity.  He  must  adapt  his  instructions  accordingly.  He  will  often  find  it 
necessary  to  praise  and  oensnre ;  but  without  a  knowledge  of  their  chatactet 
how  much  mischief  may  be  done  t  There  are  many  chUdren  who  vrill  not 
bear  commendation.  Their  pride  b  so  inflammable  that  the  least  spark  of 
applause  would  enkindle  to  a  flame  the  worst  passions  of  conceit  and  am* 
bltton  I  and  there  are  others,  those  whose  natural  modesty  makes  it  almost 
necessary  that  they  should  be  commended  to  draw  forth  their  oonfldenoe. 

There  are  some  who  will  occasionally  offend  and  transgnss— perhaps 
unintentionally;  but  their  susceptibilities  are  so  keen  that  reproof  ad* 
miaistmred  roughly  would  crush  their  spirits ;  and  there  are  others  whose 
disubedbnoe  assumes  a  more  during  and  wilful  character— whose  hearts  seem 
composed  of  harder  materials.  These  require  the  stern  command  and  ftuthfnl 
reproof.  A  teacher*s  judgment  and  prudence  most  regulate  him  in  the 
administration  both  of  praise  and  censure ;  and  a  knowledge  of  bb  class  b 
therefbre  indbpensible. 

Bamrif^haume,  J.  B.  H. 
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It  is  not  from  nature,  but  from  education  and  habits,  that  onr  wants  «e 
obi^jT  derived. —JK^^'i^* 
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Tbb  visdom  of  singling  oat  some  object,  the  attainment  of  which  will  con- 
mmroate  all  the  desires  which  induced  us  to  embark  in  any  undertaking,  and 
repajr  all  the  efforts  expended  in  our  passage  to  it,  haa  many  times,  and  by 
many  writers,  been  enforced.  No  man,  howerer,  has  more  pithily  expressed 
(he  sentiment  than  the  pious  and  sagacious  Lieighton ; — *'  Men  generally,"  says 
he,  ^  have  no  certain  harbour  in  view,  nor  direct  their  course  by  any  fixed 
star.  But  to  him  that  knoweth  not  the  port  to  which  he  is  bound,  no  wind 
can  be  favorable.  Ifeither  can  he  who  has  not  yet  determined  at  what  mark 
ha  if  to  shoot  direct  his  arrows  aright.**  Now  the  more  important  the  under- 
taking iu  which  we  are  engaged,  the  more  imperative  is  the  obligation  to 
aieertain  precisely  the  harbour  for  which  we  are  to  steer,  the  mark  at  which 
wt  are  to  aim.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  Sunday  School  work  is  one  of 
npremest  importance,  and  yet,  when  we  ask  what  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
that  work,  how  various  and  conflioting  are  the  replies  with  which  we  are  mett 
Some  persons  regard  the  Sunday  School  simply  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
troublesome  children  ;  others  as  a  place  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to 
iMd  grmtuttonsly.  Train  them  up  for  sober  artisans  and  notable  housewives, 
says  one ;  give  them  the  rudiments  of  a  good  education,  cries  a  second ;  elevate 
their  minda,  and  eunoble  their  characters,  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
vita]  truth,  iterates  a  third ;  take  care  what  you  are  about,  or  you  will  maka 
the  poor  children  too  refined  and  aspiring  for  their  lowly  position,  shouts  a 
fourth ;  while  not  a  few,  even  of  Christian  men,  think  you  achieve  success  if 
you  keep  your  scholars  out  of  the  prisons  or  the  streets,  if  you  make  them 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  orderly  in  their  habits,  and  imbue  them  with  a  love 
for  virtuous  principles  of  action.  It  matters  very  little,  however,  what 
standers-by  may  think,  so  long  as  the  teachers  of  our  schools  have  constantly 
before  them  the  great  object,  by  the  attainment  of  which,  and  in  no  other  way, 
they  can  achieve  true  success.  Are  you  then,  my  fellow  labourers,  one  and 
all  pursuaded  that  whatsoever  else  you  may  win,  if  you  do  not  win  souls,  you 
will  fall  miserably  short  of  the  great  end  of  all  your  instructions.  If  not,  let 
me  request  your  candid  attention  to  the  following  remarks.  You  will  all 
admit  that,  generally  speaking,  success  is  the  attainment  of  that  happy  result 
which  we  design  in  the  institution  and  desire  in  the  use  of  certain  means ;  that 
then  only  are  we  successful  when  the  result  produced  is  commensurate  with 
the  means  we  employ.  This  being  granted,  we  have  only  to  ask  what  are  the 
modes  of  operation  employed  in  Sunday  Schools  in  order  to  learn  their  true 
design  P  What  then  is  your  method  of  procedure  ?  You  gather  children 
together  on  a  certain  day,  teach  them  from  a  certain  book,  and  pray  for  a 
divine  blessing  on  your  instructions.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  and  yet 
duly  regarded,  nothing  can  be  more  sublime,  for  observe,  the  children  you 
teach  have,  nay  are  souls,  the  offspring,  breath,  and  image  of  our  God.  This 
divine  image,  though  marred  by  sin,  though  obscured  by  the  superinduced 
likeness  of  Gods*  enemy,  is  still  there.  Others  cannot  see  it,  but  your  eyes  have 
been  couched,  they  have  been  aided  by  the  telescope  of  faith,  and  thus  you  art 
enabled  to  descern  it.  You  know  that  this  faint  image  of  God  may  bt 
d«velopad»  may  advaace  from  glory  to  glofy— tii»i  if  U  U  W)l  dAnb^^bA 
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image  of  Mttn  will  be^-yoa  see  that  in  every  child's  soul  their  is  going  on  a 
conflict  between  life  and  death,  between  the  Lord  of  life  and  the  father  of 
death,  that  in  every  child's  soul  there  lies  unfolded  capacities  for  enjoying  im- 
mortal bliss  or  enduring  everlasting  woe,  that  in  short,  each  child  must  become, 
and  is  under  your  tuition  becoming,  either  an  angel  of  light  or  a  spirit  of 
darkness.  And  is  it  possible  that  as  you  discern  this  deadly  conflict,  as  you 
recognize  these  awful  capacities,  as  you  realise  the  fact  that  you  may  exert 
sacred  influences  upon  the  minds  of  your  children,— is  it  possible  that  you  can 
imagine  you  have  earned  success  unless  you  have  been  instrumental  in  securing 
the  victory  of  good  over  evil,  unless  you  have  seen  the  divine  image  emerge 
from  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  glow  with  heavenly  beauty  in  the  souls  of 
those  whom  you  instruct  ? 

Again.  Tou  gather  these  immortal  ones  together  on  the  tdbbaih  day — ^the 
day  of  rest  and  remembrance.  The  day  on  which  the  untiring  Creator  rested 
from  his  works.  The  day  on  which  Jesus  achieved  his  victory  over  death  and 
hell»  leading  captivity  captive.  It  is  a  day  ftaught  with  pleasing  recollectioos 
to  yourselves,  probably  the  day  on  which  yon  were  delivered  from  a  captivity 
worse  than  that  of  Egypt,  a  day  consecrated  by  innuraerous  descents  of  the 
holy  spirit,  hallowed  by  precious  remembrances  of  souls  saved,  of  troth 
acquired,  of  holy  resolutions  formed,  of  victories  achieved  over  self  and  sin ; 
and  surely  on  thb  sacred  day  it  is  unmeet  that  you  should  teach  aught  but  the 
wisdom  and  compassion  of  the  mighty  Lord  who  spread  out  the  heaven  as  a 
tent  to  dwell  in,  who  formed  the  earth  and  robed  her  in  wondrous  beauty,  and 
who  laying  aside  the  form  of  God  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  servant,  was 
born  a  Saviour  and  Brother  to  all  mankind. 

Again.  On  this  sacred  day  you  teach  assembled  immortals  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  not  only  do  you  teach  them  to  read,  but  to  understand,  to  receive 
by  faith  the  truths  therein  taught  This  school-book  contains  the  key  of  all 
knowledge,  it  maps  out  the  way  of  life.  It  teaches  us  all  we  know  of  God, 
and  almost  all  we  know  of  ourselves.  It  shows  us  God  and  man  united  and 
harmoniously  at  one  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  most  solemn  and  in* 
structive  lessons  underlie  its  beautiful  varieties  of  form.  From  history  and 
biography^  from  narrative  and  prediction,  from  psalm  and  proverb,  firom  para- 
ble and  oration,  from  poetry  and  prose,  the  same  great  truths  look  out  upon  us, 
like  an  old  friend  in  varying  vestments— truths  which  teach  us  how  to  make 
the  best  both  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Fortunately 
we  need  not  speculate  as  to  the  design  of  holy  writ.  Thai  has  been  declared 
by  an  authority  to  which  we  all  bow,—**  All  scripture,"  says  the  eloquent 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  « is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,"  or  as 
the  passage  may  be  more  simply  rendered,— all  scripture  being  God-breathed, 
is  profitable  for  instruction,  for  conviction,  for  setting  right  and  for  keeping 
right.  The  Bible,  then,  is  designed  to  enlighten  the  mind,  to  impress  the 
heart,  to  correct  the  life,  and  to  establish  it  in  righteousness;  and  surely, 
while  you  use  this  glorious  school-book,  you  cannot  deem  that  you  have 
attained  success  until  you  find  that  those  whom  you  instruct  have  felt  its 
soul-transforming  power ;  until,  as  Vinet  has  beautifully  said,  their  lives  become 
''«  eopjr  of  the  Holy  Scripturet  wUb  Vte  om&iaeikUry  of  the  Holy  Ghost.** 
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Andy  finaUy,  you  pray  for  a  divine  blessing  upon  your  instructions ;  in  prayer 
yos  pour  out  all  your  wishes  and  your  wants ;  by  prayer  you  obtain  a  supply 
ftr  those  wants,  the  fulfilment  of  those  wishes;  by  prayer  you  touch  the 
wpiog  that  opens  the  windows  of  heaven,  through  which  a  stream  of  mercy 
ilowa  apon  your  suppliant  soul ;  by  prayer  you  link  yourselves  to  the  divine 
pBrpoeea  of  mercy — ^lay  hold  of  the  divine  strength.  You  supplicate  and  you 
eUdn  the  presence  and  the  help  of  God.  You  become  as  it  were  the  chain 
along  wlueh  the  electric  fire  of  love  divine  passes  from  God  to  those  for  whom 
yoD  pnj«  If  your  prayers  are  earnest  and  effectoal,  you  wield  a  divine  power, 
are  cbaiged  with  a  divine  influence.  And  for  what  purpose,  think  you,  is  that 
keineDdoiu  power  vouchsafed  you,  if  not  that  you  may  thereby  bring  to  pass 
fte  will  of  God,  which  will  is  the  salvation  of  men  ?  For  what  purpose  is  the 
foine  influence  imparted  to  you  if  not  that  you  may  work  the  miracle  of 
tBmlng  hearts  of  stone  to  hearts  of  flesh?  You  see  then,  that  if  we  carefully 
emnine  any  one  of  the  means  you  employ,  whether  we  consider  your 
idiolany  your  school-day,  your  school-book,  or  your  school- exercise,  they  all 
point  to  tiie  same  result  as  that  in  which,  (and  in  which  alone)  they  culminate ; 
tibsy  an  tsach  that  the  salvation  of  souls  is  the  great  object  toward  which  you 
must  straggle;  that  if  the  children  you  teach  are  converted  you  achieve  success, 
hnt  that  faiHng  this,  whatever  else  you  may  have  gained,  you  are  workmen 
needing  to  be  ashamed.  S.  C. 


NOTES  OF  A  BIBLE  LESSON. 

The  Lame  Man   Cured, — Acis  iii.  1. — 11. 

I.  Explanation  of  the  principal  words  and  phrases. 
IL  The  chief  points  to  be  illustrated. 
III.  The  application,  or  the  practical  lessons, 

SPXCIMBNS   OP  NOTB8    ILLUSTaATIVS   OF  THB    ABOVE   HEADS. 

I.  Temple — alms— fastening  his  eyes  upon  him — such  as  I  have— wonder 
•amazement,  porch,  &c. 

II.  Hie  two  apostles — the  temple, — why  they  were  going  there,  and  when  ? 
— the  lame  man,  where  he  was  laid,  and  why? — he  sees  and  accosts  the 
ipoeiles— Peter*s  answer^>the  miracle — the  conduct  of  the  man — the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  people. 

ni.  1.— That  it  is  our  duty  to  attend  the  house  of  God  (v.  1 .) 

3. — ^That  we  should  always  be  willing  to  give  to  others  what  we  cap 

(v.  6.) 
3. — That  Christ  is  the  source  of  all  our  blessings  (v.  6.) 
4. — ^That  we  should  express  our  gratitude  for  the  mercies  we  receive 
(V.  8.) 

Form  of  Queeiiona, 
(1  V.)  Where  is  this  lesson  taken  from  ?  What  is  its  title  ?  Who  are  the 
principal  persons  mentioned  in  the  lesson?  Who  were  Peter  and  John? 
Where  were  they  going?  What  is  a  temple?  What  do  we  call  a  place  of 
worahip?  What  other  places  of  worship  had  the  Jews?  At  what  time  did 
^Itr  and  John  go  up  to  the  temple  ?    When  was  the  hour  of  pvaYer  ?    What 

V 
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hour  with  us  corresponds  to  their  ninth  hour  ?    When  was  the  first  hour 
among  the  Jews  ? 

(2  V.)  What  do  you  mean  by  a  certain  man  ?  How  is  this  man  spoken  of? 
How  long  had  he  been  lame  t  What  words  refer  fo  his  birth  f  Where  wis 
this  hime  man  taken  every  day  ?  Why  should  he  be  laid  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  ?  For  what  purpose  was  he  laid  here  ?  Why  should  be  want  alms  ? 
Whom,  in  particular,  should  we  assist  ?  Why  was  the  gate  called  "  BeautiftU  f  ^ 

(3  V.)  To  whom  does  the  word  who  refer  (v.  3.)  Of  whom  did  he  ask, 
alms  ?  What  are  alms  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  ^(mt  to  go  f  Where  were 
they  about  to  go  ? 

(4  V.)  What  is  said  of  Peter,  when  the  lame  man  asked  alms  of  him  ?  What 
does  fastening  his  eyes  denote  ?  What  is  said  concerning  John  ?  How  do  you 
know  that  John  did  the  same  as  Peter  ?  Quote  the  words.  Which  of  the  two 
addressed  the  lame  man  ?  What  did  Peter  say  to  him  ?  Give  the  full  force  of 
*'  Look  on  •«." 

(5  v.)  How  did  the  lame  man  act  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  gave  heed  tm/o 
them  f    Why  did  he  do  so  ? 

(6  V.)  What  did  Peter  say  he  did  not  possess  ?  Give  one  word  which 
means  silver  and  gold.  What  did  he  say  he  would  give  him  ?  What  did  he 
mean  by  such  as  I  have  f  What  did  he  tell  him  to  do  ?  In  whose  name  did 
he  bid  him  do  this  ?    What  does  this  show  us  ? 

(And  so  on  with  the  other  verses.) 

1 .  Give  an  account  of  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple. 

2.  Explain  fully  the  conduct  of  the  man  after  he  was  healed. 

3.  When,  and  in  what  words,  did  Christ  give  his  apostles  power  to  work 
miracles  ? 

4.  Show  what  lessons  can  be  deduced  from  verse  6. 

5.  What  special  duties  do  we  learn  from  this  lesson  ?— (Ea^tisA  Jbamol  of 
Education,) 

THOUGHTS   FOR   TEACHERS. 

Every  child  has  a  hearty  as  well  as  a  body  and  a  mind.  Yon  must  remember 

this — and  educate  the  heart :  otherwise  you  will  get  only  inisBect  and  force, 

such  as  were  displayed  by  Byron  and  Bonaparte.    Endeavour  to  unite  dU 

in  one,  for  then  you  will  be  educating  a  race  of  Wilberfbroes,  Alfreds,  and 
Washingtons. 

There  must  be  life,  love^  and  power  in  your  teaching ;  these  will  reaoh  and 
affect  the  heart. 
Redeem  the  time.     The  life-blood  of  the  soul  runs  out  in  wasted  moments. 

All  they  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead. 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 

Keep  your  armour  iighty  and  keep  it  bright. 

If  we  do  not  care  for  our  own  souls,  the  care  of  others  will  not  avail  us. 
Heaven  is  your  home,  therefore  ofcen  think  about  it. 
Jesus  lived  for  youj  and  requires  in  tarn  that  you  should  live  for  him. 
A  Christian  in  worldly  company  should  be  like  a  traveller  in  a  storm— 
fDBkwg  haste  out  of  it. 
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THE  ROYAL  GENEALOGY. 
Victoria  the  First  is  niece  of  William 
the  Fourth^  who  was  brother  of  George 
the  t^ourth,  who  was  son  of  George 
the  Third,  who  was  grandson  of  George 
the  Second,  who  was  son  of  George 
the  First,  who  was  cousin  of  Anne, 
who  was  the  sister-in-law  of  William 


PHILOSOPHY    AND    COMMON 
SENSE. 

Admired  philosophy  !  daughter  of 
light !  parent  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
If  thou  art  she !  surely  thou  hast  not 
yet  arisen  upon  the  human  mind,  nor 
blessed  us  with  more  of  thy  rays  than 


the  Third,    who    was    son-in-law  of  ^^e    sufficient    to    shed  a  *<  darkness 


James  the  Second,  who  was  brother  of 
Charles  the  Second,  who  was  the  son 
of  James  the  First,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  sister  of 
Mary,  who  was  the  sister  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  who  was  the  cousin  of 


visible,"  upon  the  human  faculties,  and 
to  disturb  that  repose  and  security 
which  happier  mortals  enjoy,  who 
never  approached  thine  altar,  nor  felt 
thine  influence !  but  if  indeed  thou  hast 
not  power  to  dispel  those  clouds  and 
phantoms  which  thou  hast  discovered 
or  created,   withdraw    this  penurious 


Richard  the  Third,  who  was  the  uncle  ^^^  malignant  ray :    I  despise  philo- 


of  Edward  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  was  cousin 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  the  son 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  the 
cons  in  of  Richard  the  Second,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  Edward  the  Third, 
who  was  the  son  of  Edward  the 
Second^  who  was  the  son  of  Edward 
the  First,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Thirdj  who  waa  the  son  of  John, 


sophy  and  renounce  its  guidance ;  let 
my  soul  dwell  with  Common  Sense. ^ 
Dr.  Reid'a  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind. 


THE  GENTLEWOMAN. 

**  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  to  you 
my  dearest  child.*'  said  Lord  Colling- 
wood  to  his  daughter,  ''  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  will  result  from  a  temperate 
who  waa  the  brother  of  Richard  the '  conduct  and  sweetness  of  manner,  to 
Fint,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the ,  &II  people  on  all  occasions.  Never 
Second,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Stepheni  forget  that  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and 
who  WIS  the  cousin  of  Henry  the  First, ;  ^^  yonr  words  and  actions  should  mark 
who  was  the  brother  of  Willian  you  gentle.  I  never  heard  your  mother, 
E«AiS»  who  was  the  son  of  William  your  dear  good  mother,  say  a  harsh  or 
the  Conqueror .-£ven/<  to  he  remembered,  hasty  thing  to  any  person  in  my  life. 


MISCELLANEOUS    OCCUPATION. 


Endeavour  to  imitate  her.    I  am  quick 
and  hasty  in  my    temper;    but  my 


In  Sweden  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune  which,  not 
to  see  the  men  employed  in  knitting  i  having  ^^en  restrained  in  my  youths 
stockings,  while  the  women  may  be  |  ^^  caused  me  inexpressible  pain.  It 
seen  spinning  wool,  weaving,  heating !  l^M  K^ven  me  more  trouble  to  sabdoe 


the  oven,  and  teaching  the  children  to 
Tcady  all  al  the  satnetlkM» 

V2 


given 
this  impetuosity,  than  anythbg  I  sysr 
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EARLY  aiSIHG. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  wu  from  hU  vouth 
■n  eittemelf  early  riser,  eelilom 
remaining  in  bed  after  tout  o'clock  :□ 
the  morning.  Ihaa  he  availed  himseir 
of  a  coDiiderable  portion  of  the  time 
wbich  many  pertoiu  conaume  in  Eleep. 
He  Dot  only  gained  time  by  Ihit  syslem 
of  early  riiing,  but  he  saved  time  by 
rarely  accepting  any  invitations  \o 
dinner- parties ;  when  he  did  dbe  from 
home,  he  was  almost  inTlriably  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Clailie,  and  they  re- 
turned  home  a«  soon  after  as  was 
poasible,  as  neither  of  them  ever  took 
tea,  nor  any  substitate  for  it,— tliia  was 
tlieir  ^lologf  for  abortening  their  visits. 

HOWARD  IN  TRIALS. 
The  celebrated  philanthropist, 
Howard,  who  spent  the  best  jiart  of 
his  life  iotravellingover  all  thei 
in  Europe,  —  "to  plunge 
infection  of  hospitals, — to  sarrey  the 
mansioDS  of  aorrow  and  pain,  —  ic 
remember  the  forgotten — and  to  vi^ii 
the  fortalieD,  noder  all  climes,"  —  na: 
not  unhappy  amidst  his  toils.  In  e 
letter  from  Riga,  during  hia  lasi 
jonroey,  he  says,  "  I  hope  I  havi 
aoorcesof  enjoyment  thatdepend  not  or 
the  particnlar  spot  1  inhabit ;  a  rightly. 
cultivated  mind,  under  the  power  or 
religion,  and  the  exercise  of  beneScent 
dispoaitions,  afforda  a  groand  of  entis- 
Action  little  affected  by  htm  and  Iherei. 

AMBITION. 
Tbere  is  scarcely  a  man  living,  who 
is  not  actuated  by  ambition.  When 
this  priociple  meets  with  an  honest 
mind  and  great  abilities,  it  docs  in- 
finite service  to  the  worid ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  a  man  only  thinks  of 
distingoishing  himself,  without  being 
thus  qoaliGed  for  it,  he  becomes  a  very 
peniidoat,  orKverytuUcvloQaGteatuiG, 


COME  AND  QO. 
A  gentleman  in  Sarrey,  once  held  a 
farm  worth  SOOl.  a  year  in  hia  own 
hands,  till  be  was  obliged  to  sell  half 
of  it  to  pay  his  debts,  and  let  the  other 
half  to  a  farmer  on  a  lease  of  twenty- 
ooe  years.  After  awhile  ibx  fanner 
wanted  to  buy  the  land.  "How  is 
this,  "  said  the  gentleman,  "  that  1 
could  not  live  upon  the  fkrm,  being  my 
own,  while  you  have  pud  rent,  and  yet 
are  able  to  purchase  it  I"  **  O,"  said 
the  farmer,  "  two  words  make  all  the 
difference:  yonsaid  fo,andIs«ye(Mse; 
you  lay  in  bed,  or  took  your  pleaaore, 
and  sent  othen  about  yonr  business ; 
but  I  rise  betimes,  and  see  my  bouneai 
done  myself." 

A  GOD-A  MOMENT— AN 
ETERNITT. 
I  low  sad  it  is  that  an  eternity  solemn 
and  ever  near  us,  should  impieaa  as  so 
slightly  as  it  does,  and  be  so  moch 
forgotten  I  A  Christian  traveller  tell* 
US  that  he  saw  the  following  religions 
admonition  on  the  subject  of  eternity 
printed  on  a  folio  sheet,  and  banging  in 
a  public  room  of  an  inn,  in  Savoy ; 
and  it  waa  placed  he  understood,  in 
every  house  in  the  pariah i — "Under- 
stand well  the  force  of  the  wMtIs— • 
God,  a  moment,  an  eternity;  a  God 
who  sees  thee,  a  moment  which  flies 
from  thee,  an  eternity  whidi  nwaita 
thee;  a  Ood  whom  ye  serve  so  ill,  « 
moment  of  which  you  so  little  profit, 
an  eternity  which  you  hazarti  so  rashly." 

FEAR  OF  DEATH. 
Frequent  meditation  upon  the  things 
which  we  dread  diminishes  the  teiror 
which  Ihey  are  calculated  to  inspire. 
Should  we  not  therefore  frequently 
meditate  on  Death,  if  we  wish  to  be 
ciunpt  fiom  the  Aar  of  it  t— J9r.  JTtffv. 
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GLORYING     IN     TRIBULATION. 

Quf  de  Brez,  a  French  minister,  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Tournay,  in 
Bdgiam.  A  lady  who  visited  him 
laid,  '^  She  wondered  how  he  could  eat» 
drinky  or  sleep  in  quiet. "  *'  Madam, " 
Mud  be,  **  my  chains  do  not  terrify  me 
or  break  my  sleep ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  glory  and  take  delight  therein, 
esteeming  them  at  a  higher  rate  than 
chains  and  rings  of  gold,  or  jewels  of 
any  price  whatever.  The  rattling  of 
my  chains  is  like  the  effect  of  an  instru- 
ment of  music  in  my  ears ;  not  that 
Midi  an  effect  comes  merely  from  my 
diaina»  bat  it  is  because  I  am  bound 
therewith  for  maintaining  the  truth  of 
the  GoepeL*' 

SPIRITUAL    ATROPHY. 

An  healthy  man  may  fall  down  and 
break  a  bone,  (especially  if  be  venture 
upon  slippery  places)  which  yet  may  be 
•et  again»  and  the  limb  be  stronger 
than  before,  without  impairing  his  con- 
•titotion.  But  there  is  less  hope  of 
him  who  ia  in  a  gradual  decline,  or  in 
an  atrophy.  As  it  is  in  temporals,  so 
in  spiritoala  ;  a  strong  Christian,  by 
venturing  too  much  on  the  slippery 
borden  of  temptation,  may  get  a 
fcarfbl  tumble  into  the  mire,  and  com- 
plain of  broken  bones  as  David  did ; 
bat  by  grace  he  will  rise  again,  and 
walk  more  warily;  whereas  spiritual 
dedenaiona  (at  the  root  of  which  the 
canker  worm  of  worldly-mindedness 
asnaily  lies  concealed)  eat  up  the  very 
litals  of  religion;  and  are  the  more 
dangerous  as  they  advance  more  imper- 
ttpdhly. —Sir  Richard  Hill. 

HUMAN  MISERIES. 

Were  the    miseries  of  human    life 
optional,  I  should  rather  choose  to  have 
to  endare  some  great  infliction,  than  to 
bt  exposed  to  a  series  of  petty  vexations ' 
ttd  diMppointmenta.*-iV.  Ki//o.        i 


CHINESE    ACADEMY    OF 
COMPLIMENTS. 

If  a  Chinese  is  asked  how  he  finds 
himself  in  health,  he  answers,  "  Very 
well ;  thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity." 
If  they  would  tell  a  man  that  he  looks 
well,  they  say  *'  Prosperity  is  painted  on 
your  face ;"  or,  "  Your  air  announces 
your  happiness."  If  you  render  them 
any  service,  they  say,  "Aly  thanks 
shall  be  immortal.'*  If  you  praise 
them,  they  answer,  "  How  shall  I  dare 
persuade  myself  of  what  you  say  of 
me  ?"  If  you  dine  with  them,  they  tell 
you  at  parting,  **  We  have  not  treated 
you  with  sufficient  distinction."  The 
various  titles  they  invent  for  each  other, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  translate.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  answers 
are  prescribed  by  the  Chinese  ritual,  or 
academy  of  compliments.  There  are 
determined  the  number  of  bows,  the 
expressions  to  be  employed  ;  the  genu- 
flexions and  the  inclinations  which  are 
to  be  made  to  the  right  or  left  hand ; 
the  salutations  of  the  master  before  the 
chair  where  the  stranger  is  to  be  seated, 
for  he  salutes  it  most  profoundly,  and 
wipes  the  dust  away  with  the  skirts  of 
his  robe;  all  these  and  other  things 
are  noticed  even  to  the  silent  gestures 
by  which  you  are  intreated  to  enter  the 
house. 

RELIGION. 

If  we  were  to  consider  it  no  further 
than  as  it  interposes  in  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  religion  is  highly  valuable  and 
worthy  of  great  veneration ;  as  it 
settles  the  various  pretensions,  and 
otherwise  interfering  interests  of  mortal 
men,  and  thereby  consults  the  harmony 
and  order  of  the  great  community, 
as  it  gives  a  man  room  to  play  his  part 
and  exert  his  abilities  ;  and  animates  to 
actions  truly  laudable  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  effects  beneficial  to  society 
at  large. 
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A  BELIEVER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

0  dearest  Lord,  how  gloriously  hast 
thou  cheered  my  poor  diicoiisolate 
heart  with  thy  presence!  O  sun  of 
^ghteousness,  how  gladdemng  thoae 
rays,  which  proceeded  from  thy  eternal 
■elf,  and  which,  penetrating  through 
Ike  inmost  recesses  of  my  8ool>  healed 
all  those  cankering  wounds  that  sin 
had  made.  O  eternal  Spirit)  thou 
Lord  and  giver  of  life*  is  it  possibla  for 
BM  to  forget  ihe  time  when  thou  didst 
apply  the  sweet  balsam  of  redeem'mg 
lot e  to  my  fainting,  weary,  heavy-laden 
soul  1  When  overwhelmed  with  horrible 
terrors,  and  black  despairi  thou  didst 
most  graciously,  and  almost  instantane- 
misly  shine  upon  my  heart,  filling  me 
with  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  yea, 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory, 
and  causing  me  to  abound  in  hope 
through  thy  own  power.-^<Str  Rkkard 
HiU 

CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION. 

1  must  be  the  best  Christian,,  the 
best  friend,  the  beet  servant,  the  best 
master,  the  best  housekeeper,  the  best 
son,  the  best  brother,  the  best  laborer, 
in  short,  I  must  strive  to  be  perfect,  in 
my  state  of  life,  as  my  Heavenly 
Father  is  perfect.  Here,  then,  is  a 
work  fitted  for  an  immortal  soul.  It 
would  indee4  be  vain  to  attempt  to  be 
this  by  my  own  strength,  but  here  is 
my  hope :  I  have  a  promise  of  a  better 
strength,  and  this  very  night  I  will 
implore  the  aid,  not  of  man,  but  of 
God,  and  He  is  able  to  work  all  this  in 
me. — Rev,  E,  Bickertieih, 

SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Pure  science  makes  us  wise ;    but  it 

is  literature  which  gives  us  a  polish, 

and  opens  sources  of  enjoyment,  to 

which    Ignorant    savages     are    total 

Btraagen. 


SPIRITUAL  SLOTH, 

The  believer  carriaa  no  worae  enemy 
about  him  than  '<  spiritual  sloth." 
This  foe  is  so  much  tha  more  subtle  as 
it  does  not  make  itsattaeka  suddenly, 
but  creeps  upon  him  unawares;  and 
the  more  dangerous  aa  it  assaults  both 
soul  and  body ;  and  both  soul  and 
body  are  too  ready  to  side  vrith  it 
against  themselves.  Other  sina  art  for 
the  most  part  either  fieahly  or  tpirftaal 
Among  the  former^  are  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  uncleanneas,  fcc.  Among 
the  latter,  pride,  envy,  malice,  hatred, 
&o.  but  <'  spiritual  sloth  *'  affects  both 
body  and  mind,  and  whosoever  gives 
way  to  it  deprives  knnarif  of  many 
blessings  which  are  promised  to  striving, 
diligent,  circumspect  louls.  —  Sir 
Richard  HiU, 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF   AUTHORS. 

Some  Roman  CathoHc  authon  tell 
us,  that  vicious  vnitera  remain  in 
purgatory,  so  long  as  the  inflaeaoe  of 
their  writings  continue  upon  posterity. 
For  purgatory,  say  they,  is  nothing  else 
but  a  cleanebg  us  of  our  aina,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  done  away,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  operate  and 
corrupt  mankind.  The  vidooa  asthor, 
say  they,  sins  after  deali  |  ind  so  long 
as  he  continues  to  siB,  so  loBg  must  he 
eipect  to  be  punbhed. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I  have  mentioned  mathematics  aa  a 
way  to  settle  in  the  mind  a  habit  of 
reasoning  closely,  and  in  train ;  not  that 
I  think  it  necessary  that  all  men  should 
be  deep  mathematicians,  but  that  having 
got  the  way  of  reasoning  which  tliat 
study  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to, 
they  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to 
other  parts  of  human  knowledge^  at 
they  may  have  occaaion«— Xoclrei 
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POWER  OF  PRAYER. 

Pnyer  is  a  creature's  strength*  his 

▼eiy  breath  and  being; 
Prayer  is  the  golden  key  that  can 

open  the  wicket  of  mercy ; 
Pjnqfcr  is  the  magic  sound  that  saith 

lof^dth,  so  be  it; 
Prayer  is  the  slender   nerve   that 

moiedi    the  muscles  of    Omni- 
potence; 
Wherefore^   pray,   O  creature,   for 

many  and  great  are  thy  wants  ; 
Thy  ndnd,  thy  conscience,  and  thy 

being,  thy  rights  commend  thee 

mto  prayer) 
Hie  eure  of  all  cares,    the  grand 

panacea  for  all  pains. 
Doubt's  destroyer,  ruins  remedy,  the 

antidote  to  all  anxieties.  —  Pro^ 
verMol  PJbOssop^,  6y  If .  F.  Tupper. 
JptTSt  sertsff* 

ENJOYING  GOD. 

I  have  here,  (said  Rev.  Andrew 
FolleTi)  two  religious  characters^  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  in  early  life. 
Providence  favored  one  of  them  with  a 
tide  of  prosperity.  The  other,  fearing 
for  his  firiendy  lest  his  heart  should  be 
overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  life 
and  the  deceitfuhiess  of  riches,  one  day 
Miked  hhn  whether  he  did  not  find 
prosperity  a  snare  to  him.  He  paused, 
and  answered,  ^I  am  not  conscious 
find  I  do,  fbr  I  enjoy  God  in  all  things.** 
8ome  years  afterwards,  his  affurs  took 
anotter  turn ;  he  lost,  if  not  the  whole, 
yfl  the  fhr  greater  part  of  what  he  had 
once  gained,  and  was  greatly  reduced. 
Hts  old  Mend  being  one  day  in  his 
company,  renewed  his  question,  whether 
he  dfid  not  find  what  had  lately  befallen 
him  to  be  too  much  fbr  him.  Again  he 
paaaed,  and  answered,  *'I  am  not 
eonackifiia  that  I  do,  for  now  I  enjoy  all 
ttlngs  in  Ood."  This  was  truly  a  lifb 
of  faith. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

In  the  life  of  Luther,  by  John  D. 
Hermschmid,  it  is  related  that  he  'was 
strengthened  by  the  discourse  of  an 
old  Augustine  monk,  concerning  the 
certainty  we  may  have  that  our  sins 
are  forgiven*  God  likewise  gave  him 
much  comfort  in  his  temptations,  by 
that  saying  of  St.  Bernard,  "It  is 
necessary  to  believe,  first  of  all,  thai 
you  cannot  have  forgiveness  but  by  the 
mercy  of  God ;  and  next,  that  through 
His  m«t7  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 
This  is  the  witness  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  bears  in  thy  heart. 
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MAXIMS   FROM  FIELDING. 

He  that  resolves  to  be  honest,  cannot 
resolve  not  to  be  poor. — A  good  heart 
often  betrays  the  best  head  in  the 
world.— Guilt  hath  very  quick  ears  to 
an  accusation. — ^The  more  our  judg<k 
ments  err,  the  less  willing  are  we  to 
own  it. — Means  are  always  in  our 
power,  ends  are  very  seldom  so. — 
Whatever  impositions  knavery  puts 
upon  others,  it  puts  greater  on  itself^ — 
Gold  in  thb  world  covers  as  many  siaa 
as  charity  in  the  next. — ^Though  wit  be 
sometimes  a  sign  of  ill-nature,  ill-natura 
is  not  a  sign  of  wit.-<-Ciistom  may 
lead  a  man  into  many  errors,  but  it 
justifies  none.  Thirst  teaches  all  «»"ima?ff 
to  drink,  but  drunkenness  belongs  only 
to  man. — Every  professmn  of  friendship 
easily  gains  credit  with  the  miserable. 

TRANSIENT  NATURE  OP 
POPULARITY. 

I  have  lived  to  see  generals  who  once 
had  crowds  after  them  wherever  they 
went,  who  were  praised  by  newspapers 
and  magazines,  those  echoes  of  the 
voice  of  the  vulgar ;  and  yet  they  have 
long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity,  vrith 
scarce  even  an  epitaph  left  to  flatter.—^ 
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COMMON     SENSE    MAXIMS     OF 
BISHOP  MIDDLETON. 

Persevere  agunst  discouragements. 
Keep  your  temper.  Employ  leisure  in 
study,  and  always  have  some  work  in 
hand.  Be  punctual  and  methodical  in 
business,  and  never  procrastinate. 
Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Preserve  self- 
possession,  and  do  not  be  talked  out 
of  conviction.  Rise  early,  and  be  an 
economist  of  time.  Maintain  dignity 
without  the  appearance  of  pride; 
manner  is  something  with  everybody, 
and  everything  with  some .  Be  guarded 
in  discourse,  attentive,  and  slow  to 
speak.  Never  acquiesce  in  immoral 
and  pernicious  opinions.  Be  not  for- 
ward to  assign  reasons  to  those  who 
have  no  right  to  ask.  Think  nothing 
in  conduct  unimportant  and  indifferent. 
Rather  set  than  follow  examples, 
practice  a  strict  temperance,  and  in  all 
your  transactions  remember  the  final 
account. 

WRITTEN    KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  very  small 
part  of  human  knowledge  is  deduced 
from  actual  observation  and  experience, 
independent  of  written  and  oral  com- 
munication. Had  these  two  sources  of 
information  no  existence,  civilization 
would  have  no  being ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher, instead  of  proceeding  on  the 
daia  discovered  by  his  predecessors, 
would  be  obliged  to  occupy  his  life  in 
developing  the  elements  and  first  princi- 
ples of  knowledge.  Of  these  two 
media  of  instruction  the  former  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable ;  for  the 
words  of  man  are  soon  forgotten, 
whereas  his  writings  will  endure  for 
ages.  Did  we  derive  our  knowledge 
from  no  other  source  than  speech,  it 
would  now  scarcely  be  known  that 
such  men  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Alexander, 
and  Cesaar  ever  ezisted.-^JDr,  Kitto, 


BIRMINGHAM   AND  MAHOMET'S 

TOMB. 

The  Messrs.  Osier  (of  Birmingham) 
have  sent  to  Egypt  two  pairs  of  crystal 
glass  candelabra,  ten  feet  high.  The 
Vicerory  is  so  delighted  with  them,  that 
he  has  sent  them— who  would  guess 
where  ?— to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Medina,  where,  as  His  Highness's 
Secretary  observes,  they  wUl  be  the 
admiration  of  hundreds  of  thousand 
of  pilgrim  worshipers.  It  is  a 
singular  destination  of  Birmingham 
products — to  keep  watch  over  a  pair 
of  genii  who  are  keeping  watch  over  the 
Prophet  in  his  tomb,  reminding  him  of 
his  good  and  evil  deeds,  and  balandng 
the  account  which  his  resurrection  is 
to  settle.  How  very  far  have  they 
travelled  over  sea  and  land  to  stand 
within  those  iron  rails,  and  under  the 
charge  of  the  forty  eunuchs  who  keep 
guard  there  I  It  is  a  symbolic  incident 
indicating  the  spread  of  British  arts 
among  the  remotest  regionsy  and  the 
strangest  races  and  faiths  on  earth.-* 
Hounhold  Wordt. 

SIMPLICITY     AND     MATERNAL 
SOLICITUDE. 

Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  his 
interesting  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
gives  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  Copper  Indians.  An  old  chief  had 
a  daughter,  who  was  conudered  the 
greatest  beauty  in  the  whole  tribe,  and 
so  much  the  object  of  contest  among 
her  countrymen,  that  although  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  she  had  succes- 
sively belonged  to  two  husbands.  Mr. 
Hood  drew  her  portrait,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  her  aged  mother,  who 
was  exceedingly  afraid,  she  said,  that 
her  daughter's  beauty  would  induce  the 
great  chief,  who  resided  in  England,  to 
send  for  the  original,  after  seeing  the 
likeness ! 
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PHILOSOPHY     AND      RELIGION. 

Philotophy  and  religion  may  be 
called  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  and 
nhen  this  is  disordered,  they  are  as 
wholesomeas  exercise  can  be  to  a  distem- 
pered body.  They  do  indeed  produce 
similar  effects  with  exercise ;  for  they 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  mind,  *till 
man  becomes  in  the  noble  strain  of 
Honwe,  Fbrtii  et  in  teipso  &c. 

Vtam  in  blnii^,  who  on  himBelf  relies, 
PoUihed  and  roimd,  who  miu  his  proper 


And  breaka  misfortones  with  superior 
fi>roe. 

'  Fhiloeophy  makes  us  wiser,  but 
diristianity  makes  ns  better  men. 
Philosophy  elevates  and  steels  the  mind, 
Christianity  softens  and  sweetens  it 
The  former  makes  us  the  objects  of 
human  admiration,  the  latter  of  divine 
lore — ^that  insnres  ns  a  temporal,  but 
this  an  eternal  happiness. — Fielding. 

TEMPTATIONS. 

Sin  Richard  Hill  once  expressed 
to  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill, 
the  danger  he  apprehended  from  the 
duurma  of  his  fine  seat  at  Ilawkstone  ; 
and  added,  that  he  had  determined  to 
fly  from  such  a  scene  of  temptation. 
''And  where  will  you  go?"  said 
Rowland.  "  To  the  most  distant  part 
of  England,"  was  the  answer.  **  Then 
yon  must  travel  faster,**  said  Rowland, 
''than  your  coach-and-four  will  carry 
yon,  or  depend  upon  it  the  devil  will  be 
there  before  you.' 
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OBJECT  OP  METHODISM. 
The  grand  object  of  Methodism,  in 
its  rise  and  progress,  as  carried  on  by 
the  master-hand  and  master-mind  of 
John  Wesley,  was  the  conversion  of 
the  world ;  hence  his  language,  —  The 
world  is  my  parish,''  a  saying  much 
more  comprehensive  and  much  more 
■tiiring  than  that  of  Nelson,— "England 


expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty" 
The  mandate  of  Christ  is, — <'  Go  into 
the  world  ;'*  in  accordance  with  this, — 
''The  world,"  says  the  apostolic  Wesley 
"  is  my  parish.** — Epnhn, 

SCIENCE. 

I  think  science  may  be  divided  pro- 
perly into  three  sorts  :  —  First,  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  in  their 
own  proper  beings — their  constitution, 
properties,  and  operations.  Secondly, 
the  skill  of  rightly  applying  our  own 
powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment 
of  things  good  and  useful.  Thirdly, 
the  third  branch  may  be  called  the 
doctrine  of  signs  —  the  most  useful 
whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  also  logic. — Locke, 

INNOCENCE. 

O  Innocence!  how  glorious  and 
happy  a  portion  art  thou  to  the  breast 
that  possesses  thee!  Thou  fearest 
neither  the  eyes,  nor  the  tongues  of 
men.  Truth,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
things,  is  thy  strongest  friend,  and  the 
brighter  the  light  is  in  which  thou  art 
displayed,  the  more  it  discovers  thy 
transcendent  beauties.  Guilt,  on  the 
contrary,  like  a  base  thief,  suspects 
every  eye  that  beholds  him  to  be  privy 
to  his  transgressions,  and  every  tongue 
that  mentions  his  name  to  be  pro- 
claiming them.  Fraud  and  falsehood 
are  his  weak  and  treacherous  allies, 
and  he  lurks  trembling  in  the  dark, 
dreading  every  ray  of  light,  lest  it 
should  discover  biro,  and  give  him  up 
to  shame  and  punishment.  '—Fielding'i 
Amelia. 

LITTLE-LESS— LEAST. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  all;  him 
less  who  censures  all;  and  him  least 
who  b  indiflferent  about  all.— JLaoa^ef « 
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Cktipkr$  M  IViMfif  Mil  PrU9tut$k     By  Jamm  KirngtmUl^  M.A,y  Ch^fknn  qf 
Pentonmlk  Frkan.    X«fMAHi,  pp.  500.    Lmipmtm  tmd  U^  Lemdom,  1852. 

Thbee  are  three  distinct  ways  of  dealing  with  crime;  the  first  is,  its  pre- 
yention  by  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  young;  the  second  is,  the 
reformation  of  criminals ;  and  the  third  i8>  punishment  in  proportion  to  the 
offences  committed.  The  third  has  no  doubt  operated  in  a  considerable  and 
decisive  measure  as  a  check ;  the  second  has  been  tried  with  only  partially 
satisfactory  results ;  but  the  first  holds  out  the  greatest  hopes  of  success,  if 
provision  for  the  purpose  can  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  educational 
wants  of  the  rising  population.  However  familiar  the  assertion  may  be  to  the 
ear,  and  however  often  it  may  be  urged,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  reiterating, 
that "  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ;**  and,  therefore,  in  all  attempts  that  may 
be  made  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  it  is  wise,  and  even  indispensable,  if  the 
object  is  to  be  accomplished,  that  means  adequate  to  the  abolition  of  juvenile 
delinquency  should  be  employed.  With  this  principle  Mr.  Kingsmill  appears 
fully  to  agree,  for  he  begins  his  chapter  on  the  prevention  of  crime  with  the 
celebrated  quotation  :  Principiis  obita,    '*  Nip  the  evil  in  the  bud.** 

The  worthy  author  of  the  pages  before  us,  is  deserving  of  a  patient  hearing 
on  the  momentous  question  concerning  which  he  writes.  His  estimable 
dMuracter,  his  penetrating  habits  of  observation,  and  his  long  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  all  classes  of  criminals^  render  him  well  qualified  to  write  a  good 
work  on  this  difileult  subject.  We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  the  statement, 
'*  that  the  prevention  of  crime  in  one*s  country  is  truly  a  subject  worthy  of 
deepest  consideration  by  the  moralist,  the  legislator,  and  the  Christian^"  This 
is  the  chief  point  at  which  his  book  aims,  and  very  properly  so ;  for  whether 
we  consider  the  enonaous  losses  to  which  the  public  are  subjected  through 
their  property  being  stolen ;  the  great  expensiveness  attendant  on  the  detection, 
proseeotion  and  punishment  of  criminals ;  the  horrid  misery  inflicted  upon 
prisoners  and  their  fkmilies ;  and  the  consequent  demoralization  of  human 
society,  who  is  there  that  is  not  ready  to  exclaim,  **  cannot  this  monstrous 
evil  be  prevented  ?"  In  order  to  arouse  the  mind  to  a  just  contemplation  of 
this  devastating  plague,  let  us  attend  to  some  of  our  author*s  descriptions  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  rages.  Mr.  Kingsmill  ascertained  that  500  convicts  had 
been  prosecuted  in  one  year  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  that  they 
had  plundered  the  public  of  property  that  might  be  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money.  This  class  constitutes  only  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
whole  number  of  criminals  who  are  apprehended,  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  property  stolen  by  other  classes  of  thieves,  it  does  not  appear  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  the  property  thus  lost  by  society  every  year,  only 
through  criminahi  who  are  detected,  must  amount  to  about  two  millions 
sterling.  Then  come  the  enormous  expense  of  prisoners,  of  which,  including 
debtors,  there  are  usually  about  18,000  in  England  and  Wales,  whose  appre- 
hension, trial  and  punishment^  cost  the  country  more  than  £20.  aach;  ot  a 
total  of  £360,000,  per  annum* 
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«<  Bul  who  etn  ealcnkte/'  layt  Mr^  Kingtmill^  <'  the  moroi  injury  eadand 
by  society  from  this  source,  when  he  considers  thai  an  accompliihcd  rohh«r, 
ia  the  climax  of  criminality,  as  a  ttaeher  of  gambling,  a  irainvr  of  thieves,  an 
iasiniiatiiig,  and  often  raccet^il  tempter  of  young  men^s  fidelity  in  offices  of 
trust  and  senrice,  and  the  heartless  seducer  of  female  innocence  In  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  in  order  often  to  perpetrate,  in  greater  security,  and  on  a  larger 
scale,  \aB  plans  of  robbery  V 

"The  ramifications  of  vice  from  this  quarter  alone*  in  our  great  towns,  are 
etteaam  beyond  all  ordinary  belief.  Inveterate  and  practiced  thieves  work, 
wbcrever  they  can,  by  means  of  their  victims  or  dupes,  who  have  not  yet  hei 
c>ii  mhr.  8Qch  tools,  alas  I  are  too  ready  at  hand  for  their  purpose,-^ 
youg  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  have  neither  sufficient  principle  to  keep  them 
from  places  where  virtue  and  modesty  blush ;  nor  good  sense,  when  they  find 
themselves  in  danger,  to  fiee  before  they  are  overpowered  and  ruined  ;  and  who 
in  general,  by  their  extravagance  and  folly,  are  in  pecuniary  difficulties."  The 
author  adds  to  these  observations,  the  following  suitable  advice. 

'*  TooDg  men*  as  well  as  young  women,  in  builnett,  and  in  service,  especially  in 
the  metropolia,  should  be  made  alive  to  the  dangers  of  this  kind,  which  beset  their 
path  in  early  life. 

*'  To  foim  BO  asqaaintanoe  with  any  but  persons  of  known  respectability  in  their 
walk  of  life ;  to  spend  their  evenings  in  reading  well-seleeted  books,  or  in  oommu* 
nieations  with  home,  and,  where  it  may  be,  around  the  fieimily  hearth  of  a  virtuous 
fHend ;  and  to  be  contented  with  rationcU  day  amusements,  upon  such  oeeaaiont  as 
every  wise  employer  will  afford  to  his  dependents— is,  it  may  be  thought,  to  be  very 
pastindar  and  preeise,  and  to  lose  much  of  the  pleasures  of  youth  i  but  it  is  safe  and 
fMSSBM^  if  they  would  guard  their  virtue  and  integrity  from  being  tampered  with  by 
wicked  and  designing  parties,  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  It  is  to  lay  the  foundation^ 
alsOy  oireal  lespectability  and  true  happiness." 

¥nule  the  work  before  us  contains  some  passing  allusions  to  the  most  likely 
means  ft>r  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  author  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
Sunday  schools,  upon  whidi  we  feel  anxious  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He 
considers  that  the  opinion  is  somewhat  delusive  of  their  almost  universal 
iuccesa  in  preventing  the  scholars  from  becoming  criminals,  as  kept  alive  by 
Dr.  Browning's  "  Convict  Ship,"  when,  "  of  1,285  convicts  in  five  successive 
sbtpsA  only  twenty-six  are  returned  as  educated  in  Sunday  schools."  Mr. 
Kingamill  thinks,  that  the  390  educated  in  other  schools,  who  had  probably 
been  Sunday  scholars  also,  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  the  account.  Nor 
doca  our  author  regard  Mr.  Smithies*  account,  as  based  on  sufficient  dd/o, 
which  represents  a  considerable  proportion  of  prisoners  as  having  been  pre- 
tioualy  instructed  in  Sunday  schools.  Mr.  Kingsmill  afterwards  affirms 
that — **  However  this  may  be,  my  own  experience  is  as  remote  from  Mr. 
Smilhiea'  statement,  as  from  Dr.  Browning's  returns;"  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  state— 

**  In  a  thousand  convicts,  I  found  ninety-two  exclusively  Sunday-scholars,  besides 
S21  educated  in  National-schools,  who  were,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
Sunday-scholars  also.  These,  with  a  Tew  from  other  schools,  give  about  one-third 
ot  the  thousand  as  Sunday-scholars.  If  the  condition  of  these  men  be  considered  a 
fair  average  of  that  of  pneonere  generally  in  England  «xidl?i\e%,^t  in&alXEctocL 
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reproach  on  tbese  institations  would  be  about  three  cases  in  every  200  Sunday 
school  children  issuing  in  crime. 

"It  appears  important  here  to  obsenre  (and  I  think  the  experience  of  all  tdj 
brethren  in  like  office  will  bear  me  out),  with  respect  to  most  of  these  unhappy  young 
persons  who  thus  lapse  into  crime,  that  their  attendance  at  Sunday-schools  was  very 
capricious  and  irregular,  from  their  own  waywardness^  or  the  adverse  influences  of 
employment,  homes,  &c;  and  that,  consequently,  they  were  deplorably  ignorant  in 
religious  as  well  as  secular  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  whilst  the  failures  are  so  many 
and  so  flagrant  (and  crime  punishable  by  law  is  only  one  phase  of  vice),  the  friends 
of  Sunday-schools  should  not  sit  down  contented  with  thing^s  as  they  are,  and  sufier 
causes  which  have  led  to  disapointment  to  gather  strength  by  continuance;  and  it 
is,  certainly,  neither  charitable  nor  just  to  treat  those  as  enemies  to  the  cause  who 
brought  these  things  to  light,  although  they  may  have  probed  the  wound  too  roughly, 
and  administered  too  largely  their  grand  specific  for  all  our  moral  and  social  disorders 
the  total  abstinence  pledge.  Truth  can  never  sufier  by  investigation,  nor  the  sacred 
cause  of  religion  by  any  reproach  which  may  fall  upon  the  management  of  its  insti- 
tutions. What  is  of  man,  may  be  shaken  and  removed ;  what  is  of  God,  will  stand, 
and  shine  forth  with  greater  brightness.  Sunday-schools  have  perhaps  enjoyed  too 
great  immunity  from  trial,  for  their  healthy  development  They  have  been  too 
popular  for  spiritual  progress.  We  have  had  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  precious 
stones  in  the  building ;  but,  as  in  all  things  in  which  man  has  any  part,  the  wood,  the 
hay,  and  the  stubble  also.  Tlie/ire  shall  try  every  man's  work.  The  agitation  of  the 
question,  with  God's  blessing,  will  eventually  advance  the  true  objects  of  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  by  stirring  up  Christians  to  consider  the  subject  more  fully  and 
prayerfully  in  all  its  bearings,  and  promptly  to  apply  remedies  for  discovered  errors 
or  defects." 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  take  a  more  general  sarvey  of  the  extent  and 
operations  of  the  Sunday  schools,  in  which  he  indulges  freely,  and  most 
justly,  in  commendation  of  their  usefulness. 

**  Sunday-schools  have  been  a  great  social  benefit  to  the  country.  They  have  done 
much  to  cement  the  diflerent  classes  of  society  together,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
order  and  peace.  200,000  teachers,  including  not  a  few  of  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  rank  and  influence,  employers,  tradespeople,  and  operatives, 
(the  latter  in  general  young  men,  who  might  have  been,  as  in  other  countries,  ener- 
getic for  evil),  having  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  reading  from  its  sacred  pages, 
time  after  time,  divine  lessons  of  peace — good-will  towards  men^obedlence  to  con- 
stituted authority,  grounded  upon  the  fear  of  the  Lord — have  been  of  uncommon 
value  to  the  State  in  our  times.  Where  was  there  a  comer  in  this  country  when,  in 
1848,  Europe  was  convulsed  to  its  centre,  in  which  the  voices  of  England's  ofi«pring 
were  not  attuned  to  sing  **  God  save  our  Queen!"  with  teachers  beloved  at  their 
head  7  Think  you  that  this  was  of  little  use  ?  or,  when  two  million  such  children 
returned  to  their  respective  homes,  that  they  did  not  help  to  kindle  a  similar  feeling 
in  parents  and  brothers  7  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  higher  charms  of  music;  but 
no  sort  touches  so  tenderly  the  feelings  of  my  heart  as  the  songs  of  children.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  common  feeling.  Then,  I  say,  thus  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  working  people  of  England  moved  by  the  sweet  and  loyal  music  of  their 
children ;  and,  pressing  them  to  their  bosoms,  they  blessed  the  teachers  of  their  little 
ones  ;  joined  in  the  national  chorus;  and,  instead  of  combining  to  overturn  them, 
boasted  of  the  institutions  of  their  country.  An  army  of  200,000  zealous,  respectable 
persons,  thus  mixed  up  with  the  poor,  as  voluntary  teachers  of  good  order,  obedience 
to  the  laws,  industry,  and  peace,  is  a  power  which  no  other  country  in  Europe  can  com- 
mand,    Amerioa,  the  sister  nation  of  onx  taoe,  iilonft  oaxi  Tift  inAx^aa  m^S(aat«v(^U" 
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To  this  teBtimony,  in  favor  of  Sunday  schools,  Mr.  Kingsmill  adds  his  own 
general  convictions  as  to  their  extensive  utility.  He  says — "  Sunday  schools 
have  greatly  helped  to  keep  alive  and  promote  religion^  in  its  general  iense, 
among  the  poor.  Every  Sunday  scholar  has  been  a  living  constant  memorial 
of  the  Sabbath  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  neighbours.  Sunday  schools 
have  been  auxiliaries  to  Bible  distribution.  By  their  agency  also,  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  have  been  made  known  and 
relieved,  the  sick  reported  to  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  link  of  brotherly 
charity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  many  cases,  kept  from  snapping 
asunder.  Besides  which  relative  advantages,  and  beyond  all  others,  '^  Sunday 
ichoola  have  been  the  honored  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Shepherd, 
in  bringing  many  souls  to  Christ  and  to  eternal  life." 

In  writing  upon  the  less  pleasing  part  of  his  subject,  the  defects  of  Sunday 
schools,  our  author  traces  them  out  in  the  following  order.    They  are  too 
generally  defective  in  discipline;  their  teaching  is  by  far  of  too  secular  a 
character;  their  teachers  are  as  a  body  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  their 
work ;  the  ungodly  homes  and  evil  examples  set  before  the  scholars  by  their 
unthrifty,  godless,  and  drunken  parents,  constitute  a  great  drawback  upon 
success ;  in  the  most  critical  period  of  life  we  generally  lose  all  hold  upon  our 
scholars.    Yet«  notwithstanding  these  serious  disadvantages,  our  author  can- 
didly declares : — ^  Next  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
land,  I  know  of  no  agency  in  existence  so  grand,  or  so  capable  of  great 
things,  aa  that  of  Sunday  schools — whether  I  look  to  the  dissemination  of 
truth,  the  counteraction  of  error,  or  the  social  improvement  of  our  country. '' 
These  "  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners  "  now  before  us,  although  a 
gloomy  and  heart-rending  subject,  together  with  the  lucid  statements,  com- 
ments, and  illustrations  on  the  great  question  of  Education  and  Crime,  are 
worthy  of  the  careful  perusal  of  every  Christian  and   Philanthropist.     We 
heartily  thank  Mr.  Kingsmill  for  the  additional  intelligence  which  he  has 
presented  on  this  intricate  subject,  for  the  truly  Christian  spirit  with  which  he 
has  treated  it,  and  for  this  announcement  of  his  liberal  and  hopeful  views  in 
relation  to  popular  education,  and  especially  of  the  Sunday  school  system,  as 
being  the  best  adapted  means  for  the  prevention  of  crime ;  that  being  in  its 
very  nature  one  of  the  most  glaring  evils  that  can  possibly  afflict  human  society. 


The  Tenderness  of  Jesus  illustrated.    By  the  Rev.  J.  TT.  Richardson,  pp,  62. 

John  Snow,  London,  1851. 

This  is  a  sweetly-pathetic  little  book,  abounding  with  illustrative 
descriptions  and  beautiful  observations  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
The  tenderness  of  Jesus  is  here  represented  as  in  prismatic  colours.  The 
author  selects  the  case  of  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain ;  and  shows, 
therefore,  in  an  admirable  manner,  that  the  tenderness  of  Jesus  was  real, 
deep,  practical,  unsolicited,  unchangeable,  full  of  encouragement,  and  full 
of  consoktion ;  that  it  has  powerful  clauns,  and  suggests  momentous  issues. 
Our  opinion  is,  that  elder  scholars  will  read  this  work  with  interest  and 
much  profit.  
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The  Head  and  the  J^eaH  enUeM  agmnd  Popery,  under  ihe  Bemner  o^ 

ChrietioH  TruHk,    A  prige  eseayj  designed  for  Sabbath  School  Teachere  and 

Scholariypp.  148.    Rdigioue  Traoi  Society ,  London^ 

The  assumed  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  its  ramificatione  of 
error  and  corruption,  are  assailed  in  the  little  book  by  most  inflexible 
weapons ;  and  for  this  production,  so  calculated  for  usefulness  among  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  Sunday  schools,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attached 
friend  of  religious  education,  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Poundsford  Park. 
He,  with  his  accustomad  liberality,  offered  a  prize  of  twenty-five  guineas 
for  the  best  work  on  the  errors  of  Romanism,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  fbrtify  the  minds  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars,  by 
showing  the  opposition  <5f  Romanist  doctrine  to  Scriptural  truth. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  task  has  been  faithfully  and  very 
eommendably  performed  by  the  successful  competitor.  The  work  being 
written  in  a  popular  style,  with  clearness  of  statement,  and  conclusiveness 
of  argument,  renders  it  a  valuable  production :  besides  its  being  brought 
within  the  means  of  nearly  all  teachers  to  possess  it  by  purchase. 


Ihe  JuvenUe  Harmonitty  m  SdeeUon  of  Tunee  and  Fieeee  jfbr  CMkhen, 
Arranged  for  Tv90  Trt^Ui  and  a  Bem,  ByThomoi  Clark ,  of  Cankrbwry, 
Second  Series,    Sunday  Sdiool  Union,  London, 

The  former  series  of  the  Juvenile  Harmonist  met  with  such  general 
acceptance,  that  we  consider  the  Committee  will  reap  similar  satisfaction 
from  the  publication  of  the  second  series.  On  examination  we  find  its 
pages  are  rich  with  melodies  that  cannot  fail  to  please  children ;  while,  in 
singing  them)  they  will  also  derive  very  profitable  instructions  and  impres- 
sions from  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  excellent  little  mannel. 


The  Synoptical  Dictionary  of  SetipHtre  ParalUk  and  EefBreneee,  St>6.  pp^ 

302.    HamiUony  London,  1851. 

A  serviceable  digest  of  Scripture  references,  arranged  under  appro* 
priate  headings,  and  framed  somewhat  upon  the  plah  of  Matthew 
Talbot's  well-known  "  Analysis,"  but  without  the  text.  The  diversified 
topics  of  the  Bible  are  here  concentrated ;  each  division  being  placed  under 
a  series  of  leading  alphabetical  heads — the  passages  of  Scripture  bemg 
classified  and  denoted  in  correspondence,  each  article  terminating  with 
illustrative  historical  examples.  It  strikes  us  that  a  synopsis  of  this  kind 
must  prove  extremely  useful  to  teachers  of  Sunday  schools  in  preparing 
Scripture  lessons  for  their  classes. 


lAita 


A  Popular  Account  of  Discoveries  at  Nineveh,    By  Austen  Henry  Layard, 

Esq.,  D.C.t,  Po8t8vo.   John  Murray:   Albemarle  Street,  London,  1851. 

Contains  the  essence  of  Dr.  Layard's  two  volumes,  with  nearly  all  the 

wood  engravings  of  the  original  edition,  and  all  for  the  sum  of  fire 

shillings— thus  placing  this  celebrated  and  important  contribution  to  our 

Biblical  illustrations  within  the  means  of  many  Sunday  school  libraries,  io 

whom  it  is  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  recommend  this  poptllAr 

edition0 
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TEACHER'S  PREPARATION 
CLASSES. 

[CMctefJOfi  </  the  Ac^umed  Cattferena.]} 

Mr.  Holmes  said  there  was  one  diffi- 
ooltj  whioh  had  not  been  mentioned  hy 
Mr,  Starling,  the  lack  of  determination,  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  that  the  thing 
iliottld  be  done.     That  was  in  his  opinion 
Uie  chief  difficulty.     He  did  not  believe 
that   the  difficulties  anticipated  by  one 
gsntleman  from  the  meeting  together  of 
persons  holding  difierent  opinions  on  some 
labjeets  would  ever  be  felt.    The  mingling 
of  persons  holding  opposite  views    was 
greatly  to  be  desired.    If  they  were  not  to 
hold  diffisrent  opinions,  they  had  better 
abstain  from  all  classes  and  meetings  of 
ttery  deserlplion.    On  a  former  occasion, 
in  objection  had  beta  raised  to  the  mutual 
elasses  on  the  ground  that  sufficient  teach- 
ers would  not  be  found  able  and  willing  to 
study  and  communicate ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the    impossibility    of   each 
teaeher  having  his  full  swing,  heart-burn- 
ings and   disappointment   would    ensue. 
Bat,  depend  upon  it,    neither  of   these 
results  would  be  witnessed.    He  approved 
of  the  system  by  which  every  man  would 
be  set  to  work,  because  he  believed  that 
this  was  the  sure  way  to  make  efficient 
tesdiers.     A  man  without  much  in  tell  i- 
genee,  who  had  been  converted  to  God, 
might  be  able  to   understand  the   Bible 
sufficiently  to  teach  the  truth  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point;  but  an  illiterate  roan  would 
etrtainly  fail  to  obtain  or  communicate 
those  benefits  which  a  learned  man  could 
both  ei^oy  and  teach.    A  man  could  teach 
no  more  than  he  knew,  and  therefore  the 
men  who  possessed  the  greatest  amount 
of  information,  other  things  being  equal, 
would  be  the  best  teacher.    He  believed 
that  the  mutual  classes  would  tend  very 
materially  to  augment  the  knowledge  of 
the  teachers.    The  matter  had  only  to  be 
looked  at  distinctly  and  honestly,  for  its 
great  importance  to  be  seen*    It  would  bo  I 


well  to  have  a  class  in  every  school,  but 

where  this  could  not  be  effected,  then  let 

several  schools  in  a  given  district  unite 

together.     The  secular  element,  to  which 

some  objection  had  been  made,  was  found 

in  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  it  should 

be  laid  hold  upon,  —  made  subservient  to 

the  teaching  of  spiritual  truth.     In  this 

way  it  was  that  the  Scriptures  themselves 

communicated  religious  truth  to  the  mind. 

Only  let  teachers    resolve  to   begin  the 

classes  and  the  practicability  and  useftd- 

ness  of  them  would  very  speedily  be  seen 

and  understood. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley  thought  it  was  time 
the  discussion  should  be  brought  down  to  a 
practical  point.  He  thought  there  was 
greater  harmony  of  sentiment  than  some 
of  the  friends  seemed  to  think.  They  were 
all  agreed  that  the  classes  should  be  mutual 
and  that  the  best  man  to  be  found  should 
be  president.  They  all  united  in  the 
sentiment,  that  each  member  of  the  class 
should  prepare  himself  to  impart  some- 
thing to  the  common  stock  of  imformation* 
The  only  point  of  difference  appeared  to 
be,  whether  it  was  advisable  to  appoint 
persons  to  take  different  branches  of  study. 
He  thought  this  was  desirable  and  did  not 
believe  that  there  need  be  any  fear  of  the 
teachers  becoming  in  consequence,  men 
of  one  idea' always  sticking  to  their  par- 
ticular topic,  and  forgetting  all  the  rest. 
He  thought  that  the  difficulty  which  did 
exist  was  one  of  a  practical  nature^- 
whether  the  teachers  would  attend  the 
classes  ?  If  they  decided  to  do  so,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
and  when  the  social  character  of  the  classes 
was  understood,  they  would  go  on  har- 
moniously, and  be  productive  of  much  good. 

Mr.  William  Gover  suggested  that 
the  plan  need  not  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  perfection  in  every  lo- 
cality. It  might  be  modified  according 
to  circumstances.  Its  elasticity  was  one 
of  its  great  recommendations.    Uq  {e«s«i 
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that  some  of  the  friends  had  fallen  into  a 
mistake  in  reference  to  some  parts  of  the 
plan.     It  was  not  intended  that  each  man 
should  fill  himself  with  a  suhject,  and  come 
to  the  class  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it 
all  out  in  one  CTening,  but  to  study  a  par- 
ticular  point  in  connexion  with  the  lesson 
of  the  evening,  and  to  impart  it  if  required, 
and,  if  not  necessary,  he  must  not  feel 
aggricTed  that  he  was  not  invited  to  speak. 
But  the  fact  that  each  teacher  had  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  study  would  not  preclude 
him  from  acquiring  information  on  any 
other   subject;     on    the   contrary,   each 
would  obtain  the  knowledge  of  which  all 
the  rest  had,  in  their  several  studies,  be- 
come possessed.    In  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions where  the  greatest  perfection  was 
attained,  the  system  of  a  division  of  labour 
was  uniformly  practised.    One  of  the  chief 
benefits  of  the  plan,  he  thought,  was,  that 
a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  home 
studies.    Let  them  only  attempt  to  con- 
ceive the  good  which  would  result  to  a 
school,  if  all  or  the  chief  portion  of  the 
teachers  were  induced  to  study  the  lessons 
thoroughly.    And  then,  when  the  result 
of  these  separate  studies  should  be  com- 
bined,  the  benefits  would,  of  course,  be 
vastly  increased ;    and  not  only  so—being 
teachers  of  each  other,  as  well  as  leamersi 
they  would  be  better  able  to  instruct  the 
children. 

Mr.  Barwick  spoke  warmly  in  favour 
of  the  mutual  classes.     He  saw  no  diffi- 


accomplish.  After  all,  the  great  thing 
was  to  produce  the  most  effective  teachers, 
not  of  geography,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
however  important  they  might  be,  but  of 
the  great  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In 
conclusion,  he  felt  sure  that  whether  Pre- 
paration Classes  were  conducted  on  the 
mutual  plan,  or  under  the  presidency  of 
one  qualified  individual,  great  good  must 
necessarily  result  from  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Sunday  school  teachers  to  the 
importance  of  their  thoroughly  preparing, 
by  previous  study  of  the  lessons,  for  their 
labours  on  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Denbt  also  explained  that  he  was 
in  favour  of  mutual  classes,  although  not 
exactly  on  the  plan,  perhaps,  of  that  at 
Paternoster-row.  He  doubted,  however, 
whether  too  much  time  and  attention 
would  not  be  given  to  secuhir  rather  than 
religious  matters. 

The  Chairman,  (Mr.  Cuthberison,)  in 
concluding  the  meeting,  thought  they  would 
separate  pretty  much  of  cne  opinion.  The 
only  difference  seemed  to  be  this,  that 
some  of  the  friends  thought  that  the  one- 
man  system  was  the  easiest,  while  others 
thought  it  was  the  hardest  He  would 
pledge  himself  to  the  statement,  that  the 
great  difficulty  throughout  the  country 
was  to  get  one  man  suitable  for  a  leader. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  one.man 
system  could  not  be  adopted,  while  the 
mutual  plan  could.  When  a  leader  could 
not  be  found,  he  would  advise  the  teachers 


culty  in  the  system  which  could  not  be  I  to  meet  together  and  read  over  the  lesson 
easily  removed,  whereas    the  advantages   for  the  day,  and  then  the  notes  upon  it  ; 


were  many  and  great. 

Mr.  Mote  dwelt  upon  the  great  im- 
portance of  teachers  being  well  acquainted 
with  their  lessons;  and  he  thought  that 
the  mutual  classes  were  admirably  adapted 
to  ensure  that  result 

Mr.  D.  Pratt  explained  a  remark  made 
by  himself  at  a  former  Conference.  He 
thought  there  were  difficulties  connected 
with  carrying  out  the  division  of  labour 
in  the  way  suggested ;  yet  he  must  not  be 
regarded  as  an  opponent  of  the  system, 
because  he  felt  that  they  were  very  much 
»t  one  in  the  object  which  they  Boxighl  to 
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or  read  a  chapter  through,  verse  after 
verse,  and  comment  upon  it,  and  thus 
there  would  be  an  interchange  of  thought 
that  could  not  but  result  in  mutual 
profit  Let  teachers  be  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  they  must  do  the  work 
for  themselves,  and  then  they  would  make 
progress  in  their  work.  He  trusted  that 
these  Conferences  would  lead  to  something 
practical.  Possibly,  amongst  other  re- 
sults, some  of  the  auxiliaries  would  be 
induced  to  follow  the  example  thus  set 

The  Doxology  was  sung,  and  the  Con- 
Cei^uoe  broke  up. 
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A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SPEECH. 

By  the  Vicar  of  Letdi, 

At  the   annual  festival  of   the    Leeds 
Church  Sunday  school   Association,  the 
ReT.  Dr.  Hook,  president  of  the  society, 
addreaied  the  meeting  in  an  interesting 
speech,  in  which  the  Rev.  gentleman  al- 
luded  to  the  duties    of  Sunday    school 
teachers,  and  the  advantages  which  they 
enjoyed  from  the  proper  discharge  of  those 
duties.       In   teaching    others  they  were 
themaeWes  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in 
giving    spiritual    advice    and    preaching 
religious  truths  unto  others,  they  were 
adding  to  their  own  stores.    Their  office 
was  an  important  hranch  of  the  teaching  of 
Christianity.      Although    they  were  not 
called  upon  to  dispense  the  sacrament,  or 
to  preaeh  from  the  pulpit,  yet  they  were 
selected  to  impart  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion  unto  the  young.    Their  great  husiness 
was  to  show  to  these  that  we  are  all  lost 
creatures,    hut  that  Ood  in  his  infinite 
mercy  had  effected  a  mighty  salvation  for 
us,  had  sent  his    heloved   Son  into  the 
world  for  the  remission  of  our  sins.     It 
gave  them  pleasure  to  do  so,  because  they 
had  already  realised  to  a  certain  extent 
that  salvation    which  they    offered   unto 
others.    There  was   a  great  blessing   at- 
tending the  doing  good  ;   no  one  could  do 
good  unto  others  without  doing  good  unto 
hunself.    ITie  experience  of  every  Sunday 
school  teacher  present  would  hear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  for  if  there  was 
say  one  there  who  did  not  feel  that  he  him- 
self was  profited  by  what  he  did,  he  was  not 
a  good  Sunday  school  teacher.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  define  by  what  means  a 
good    Sunday    school   teacher  might  be 
known.     It  was  his  duty  to  teach  the  eter- 
nal truth,  and  in  many  instances  to  hearts 
that  were  hardened  against  it,  and  would 
not  listen   to   it.       Some  teachers    who 
have  such  persons  to  deal  with  might  feel 
that  they  have  not  done  much  good,  and 
yet  the  good  seed  might  have  been  sown 
by  them.     He  hid  been   called  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
whose  mind  was  disquieted  with  the  thought 


that  he  had  not  done  any  good.    It  so 
happened,  however,  that  not  long  after- 
wards the   Reverend  gentleman  had  been 
called  to  attend  the  dying  hours  of  a  young 
person  whom  he  found  in  a  penitent  state, 
looking  forward  to  salvation  in  the  Lord, 
and  this  yoimg  person  confessed  that  he 
owed  everything,    under  God's  merciful 
providence,   to  that  very   Sunday  school 
teacher.    They  were  only    instruments  in 
the  hands  of  a  greater  and  higher  power, 
and  they  might  be  sure  that  in  some  way 
or  other  there  would  be  fruit  to  their  labors. 
If  such  were  not  to  be  made  visible  in  this 
world,  they  would  certainly  be  made  known 
in  that  which  is  to  come.     To  show  that 
Sunday  school  teachers,  if  they  really  be- 
nefited others,    must  necessarily  benefit 
themselves,  the  Reverend  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  he  knew  an  elderly  person,  who 
had  become  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and 
who,  ere  he  had  long  discharged  the  duties, 
stated  that  he  had  found  his  new  office  to 
be  of  great  profit  to  himself,  "because,"  as 
he  said,  '*  formerly  I   used  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  but  now  I  am  obliged  to  search 
and  thoroughly  examine  them,  so  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  me  by  the  children."     He  would 
not  compel  any  one  to  become  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  but  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  get  the  young,   if  possible,  to    come 
among  them,   nor  would   they  be  doing 
their  duty  until  all  were  in  earnest  in  doing 
their    best    to    forward    the  good  work. 
What  they  undertook  ought  to  be  to  the 
glory  of  Ood,  and  each  one  should  carry 
it  out  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  his  best. 
What  was  the  best  of  one  man  was  not  the 
best  of  another,  for  one  man  might  have 
more  time  and  opportunity  than  another, 
and  therefore  all  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  the  same,  but  all  were  expected  to  do 
their  best  according  to  their  power,  and  to 
do  it  through  that  love  which  he  trusted 
animated  the  hearts  of  all  of  them.     He 
would  call  upon  them  to  strengthen  each 
other,  and  to  return  to  their  labors  with 
a  full   determination  to  prosecute    them 
with  hearts  more  entirely  devoted  to  God 
than  in  any  proceeding  year,  and  in  the 
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hope  tbit  >■  Mcb  anoacediDg  jeu  bioug^l  i 
them  ne»rer  to  the  grMe,  la  would  it  uc 
them  moie  fit  Iot  thil  heaven  which  «u 
^ned  to  them  bj  a  Bedeamer'i  Iot«. 
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4   CBAFEL   SUHDAT 

On  Enter  Tueadi;  the  ISth  of  April, 
Ihe  annual  teanieetiiigpftherorniertMcheri 
aod  Boholara  of  the  above  achooli  WU 
held:  the  Eav.  Kobt.  Himilt^in  preiiding. 
The  meeting  vaa  very  numetouilj  at  tended  i 
and,  beudei  the  uaual  engagamenti  on 
■och  oocaiioni,  the  aenioc  acholari  at 
welent  in  the  tehoal  embraced  that  appoi- 
tunitjr  of  pieaeating  to  Mr.  Mulleni,  one 
of  the  aopeiintendenta,  nho  hu  been  con- 
nected with  these  achoola  for  nearly  forty 
jeaia,  with  the  engraving,  auitably  framed 
andglazeditakenfrom  Herbert' a  celebrated  | 
peinling  repieaenling  the  Weatminatei  | 
Aaieinbly  of  Dirinei  meeting  in  tht 
JeniaalemCbamlKr.Mr.Hamiltoainmalc-  | 
log  the  preaeDtatioD  in  the  name  of  the  aenior . 
(oholara,  gave  »  brief  hiltorical  outline  oT 
fhe  timet,  cireumstancei,  and  periona  re- 
ferred  to.  Mr.  Mullent  made  a  auitahlt 
•cknowledgment,  and  the  meeting  through- 
put waa  highly  jatereitlng. 

NOTTINGHAM 
SuHDAT  School  Union.— On  Baaler 
Sunday  ■  eight  of  the  moat  inlereating 
4eieription  waa  witneaied  in  thia  town, 
Aat  day  bring  fixed  for  the  annua] 
gathering  of  the  Sunday  acholan  and 
leaeheiB  attached  to  nearly  every  Noncon- 
fbriniat  body  in  Nottingham.  The  aenior 
■ehoiara  aaaembled  intLe  Parliament  atreel 
(New  Connexion)  chapel,  which  was 
nowded  to  eiceaa,  and  they  were  aJdreued 
in  a  atirring  and  inatructive  atrain  by  the 
Kev.  S.  Co]ey,CWe»leyan).  The  Eev.  J. 
A.  Baynee  (Baptiat),  delivered  an  appro- 
priate addrcai  to  the  younger  children, 
tn  the  Stoney  ilreet  chapel.  The  aenieet 
took  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  paiseil 
offwithout  aaingle  untoward  incident— 
Wolling^on  Revjev. 


The  teaohen  and  offioere  of  thia  icheol 
bafilig,  for  aome  time,  felt  the  great  im- 
portanea  of  Keuting  the  wann  ca-operatioD 
of  the  parent*  in  their  work,  and  belieripg 
Uiat  >  aooial  tea-meeting  vonld  give  the 
hsit  opportunity  lor  endeaioiing  to  as- 
•ompUab  thii  objeet,  gave  ■  cordial  imi- 
tation to  the  paiente  of  thur  ehildttn,  G>r 
Tueaday  aiening,  the  33rd  March  Itit. 
The  aohool-room  waa  deostated  with 
wiaitb*  of  evergreeni  and  flowen  M>  the 
oceaaion,  and  ^iptopriate  molloea  adorned 
iti  walli  I  nearly  300  parenta  and  friendi 
partook  of  tea  together. 

The  Rev.  W.  Roberta,  B.A.,  the  paitor 
of  the  ohuroh,  preaided  at  the  evening'* 
meeting,  which  waa  sddrM**d  in  ^>pra. 
priata  and  intereatlng  ipeechee  by  the 
folioving  friend*,  Meaara,  Al&ana,  Wallter, 
Tudor,  Shepheard,  and  CbuicbilL 

An  opportunity  having  been  given  for 
the  parenta  to  eay  anything  that  MOUrred 
to  them,  aa  to  Che  advantage  derived  by 
their  ehildren  from  the  aobool;  two  or 
three  roae  and  atalad  their  deep  ohligaliona 
for  the  kind  care  and  training  of  the 
teachera,  and  their  gratitude  to  Almighty 
Ood  for  the  eatabliihment  of  the  aehooL 

Mr.  J.  A.  Beynea,  the  aoperinteiideot, 
on  behalf  of  the  teaohera,  warmly  weleomed 
the  parenta,  and  aakod  fiir  their  kind  and 
eonatant  oo-opatation. 

The  Chairman  alio  atatadbow  delighted 
be  should  be  to  aea  any  of  them  in  the 
chapel,  end  to  give  them,  at  any  time, 
apiritoal  advice  and  oonaolation. 

The  meeting  thai  paaied  moet  plteaantly 
and  profltably  away,  and  the  parenta  went 
home  in  g1adnea>.  The  efleet  of  it  on  the 
atlendanoe,  both  at  the  school  and  ohapel, 
'  haa  been  meat  enoouraging,  ao  muob  lo,  a* 
i  to  induce  the  belief  that  there  ia  eearocly 
a  more  really  proGuble  Mrvioe  that  can  fa* 
held  ocoaaionally,  in  eonoeation  with  a 
Sunday  ichool,  than  the  one  above  laftrrcd 
to,  and  that  belief  hai  induced  the  mention 
of  it  at  this  length.     Let  othar  Mhoels 
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feUow  the  exuDple,  tnd  donblleit  ilmilkr 
good  reniltt  will  entne. 

WHITBY. 

■ILVKK   8T*eiT  tWBAI   SCHOOi.. 

Thb  umiTenarj  lerriMs,  in  oannedon 
wilh  Qiit  Khool,  wete  celebrated  oo  Falm 
Baaiv  ^"^  ^^  ^^'  icbulut 
wen  publicly  euinined  bj  the  miniiter 
(Mr.  Potter)  in  their  T»iion>  Scriptural 
and  eitachetieal  eierciu*,  in  which  the; 
diiplijed  gnat  readineu  and  improienient 
dorii^  tka  jeai,— the  higher  danei  in 
pntienlar,  Irath  hoj«  ud  giila,  man;  of 
Dhmi  uw  14,  ISf  and  13  ;ean  old.  An 
qipnpriite  *ennon  »»t  prewhed  by  Mr. 
¥«tteT,  and  hjiniu  aelected  for  the  ooculon 
ftom  Uie  "  luTenile  Harmonist''  «ung  hj 
the  eliUdren,  On  the  afteinoon  or  Good 
Fiidij  tbej  auembled  in  the  chapel,  anc 
TTcHed  Klectioni  of  poetry,  and  after- 
wuda  hti  tea  and  huna  aened  them  il 
Ow  ■ehovUnMno.  A  goodl;  numhei  of 
the  Menia  of  the  ichool  took  tfta  tagetht 
aftcnnnli  in  the  chapel,  and  in  tk 
neuiog  the  pablie  meeting  waa  held,  which 
nu  wcU  attended,  and  was  addiesied  hf 
tnenl  n&tMa*  and  U;  frienda  of  the 
ranae.  The  coUeetioDS  were  aufficient  t« 
imeet  tha  emrent  expeniea  at  the  jeir. 

NORWICH 

T*n  a^nwl  meeting  of  the  abore  Unton 
•M  heM  OB  TaMdi7,  the  80th  Harah, 
H.  acaeat*t  School  Keora.  Prior  to  th« 
linlhg  abont  3<0  teacher*  and  IHeiida  tat 
torn  to  tea.  Mr.  Thomai  J'arrcld  pre- 
riW.  After  pn^er  hy  Mr.  t.  AUieon, 
prtiniB**  MeAodiit  minlatet,  addreiKi 
•Me  deliTcnd  by  Meaart.  J.  Winter,  S 
AUn,  Fmter.  John  King,  Jordan,  W 
Haflaotoit,  C.  J.  Banting,  and  W.  Ford. 
Tke  lAeta  proceeding*  were  of  an  ex- 
mil^lj  intsrettlng  ehinoter. 

HULL 

(VnnaT  icaooL  dhioh. 

TsB   thirty-third   anniiet«ary  of  this 

irien  wM  eelebnttd  on  Eaator  Uonday, 

«■    «Ush    oecuion   the    teaehera    and 

with   tha   mm 


echoola,  aesembled  in  the  undermentioned 

rhapeli,    where  hymna  eompoled    eipe- 
;i»liy  for  the  occaaion  by  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
(wife  of  the  Iter.  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Not- 
InghaTn,)  were  lung,  and   addniieB  de- 
littred  by  l!ie  following  roiniaten:— Flah. 
■itreet  chnpfl.  by  the  Her.  Thoa,  SlrattMi 
Oabome-street  Cbapel,  by  the  R«t.  W. 
Stuarti    George- «reet  Cbapel,  by  the 
v.  Ebeneirt  Morley  i  and  Wett-atreet 
Clmpel,  by  llio  RcT.  D.  M.  X.  Thomaon. 
They  ivetc  Ihso  regaled  wilh  a  pleotif\il 
lea  Bt  their  retpeetire  tchool-rooma     la 
tbe   cTining   the  pnblie  meeting  of  the 
teachers  and  ftienda  of  *e  Sunday  achooli 
in  CDnnr<(!uTi  with  the  anion  waa  held  in 
Bethel  Cbapel.     There  waa  a  Tery  goodly 
attcndRiice,  and  Ml.  John  Thompaon  waa 
culled  to  lbs  chair,  and  after  addreaaing  the 
meeting  in  a  Tery  impreasire  and  appro- 
priate  speech  upon   the  grtre  and  im- 
pnitant   duliet    of   the    Sunday    achool 
teacbeta,  and  the  encouragements  which 
Ibey  met  nitb  in  their  retponaible  under- 
t,iking,  be  ctUed  upon  the  Rer.  Jamea 
Sibreo  to  read  the  report  of  the  union, 
which  aUtcd  that,  at  to  iOggelUon  of  fte 
London  deputaUoo,  the  committee   had 
relinqnisbed   the    dcpoaitory  which   had 
been  for  so  many  years  opened  In  Fiah- 
street,  and  bad  made  arraogementt  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Holdioh,  in  OueeB-atreet,  by 
which  ibc  schools  will  he  aapplied  with 
tbi  requisite  pohlications  at  a  coniiderable 
I  snTing  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.      It 
further  stated  that  the  financial  position  of 
though  somewhat  better  than 
is  atill  dlicoutaging,  and  tenda 
greatly  to  impede  the  uaefiilneiB  and  cor- 
Inil  Ibe  operationa  of  the  iostitutioo.  Foul 
lols  hate  been  ettsblisbed,  one  in 
trecl,  and  one  in  Charlea-atree^ 
by  the  Weslejan  refiJrmersj    one  in  the 
Faclorv-linea,   by    tba    Methodiat    New 
Connection,  and  one  In  Moion-street,  hy 
the  Independents.   Two  "tescher.' prepa- 
ration olnaBea"  haye  been  (liimed  on  the 
plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Cuthbertaon,  of 
,ondun,  «bich  are  working  »ery  aaUibe* 
irily.      The   number   of  teachers    anl 
scholan  at  ptweW  In  the  imioB  li  M 
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follo«>:-mlbito»ivtli«e»rel8«ho(.l.|fcimi!— J.  S.  Tli(uiips(.D.  BUq,  ehiimui. 

cMit»mi(igS-2*teMhCTt,275in«Iei«id243   the   Re».  John   Sibtee,  of  Cotcnlrj,  I. 

r*ii»l»;    of   these  le«:hen,     U5    iia^   Sibree,  of  Hull,  G.  Glsdilonc,  Ebenerer 

f>nnerly«chol»i»,73miIei«nd72feni»lts.   Morley,  W.  MacCorkey,  Mr,  W.  Foile, 

There  are  412  le«chen  in  chuich  fello*,--    Mr.  Tottle,  Mr,  J.  G.  Kidd,  »nd  Heun, 

ship,  220  males  uid  192  feinilei.      Tht ' /.  S.  Weiterdale,   tod  J.  Wright,  »*CTe- 

numbei  of  nbolui  i>   3,fi44,  tu.,  l,7fiP  I  tiriei.    Seieril  iatereiUng  ipeecbei  were 

bojt,  1,775  girlt,  and  29  idulli.    Id  the   delitered  by  the  lei.  gendemen  in  Uteod- 

inftnt  el««M»  there  ut  Bit,  IhM  ii  807    MlMi  ""1  tbii  delightful  reunion  broke  op. 

boji   uid   201  girlf.     The    number    of 

loholui   able  to   read  the  Scriplon 

2,079,    bojs    1,043,   gicli    1,036. 

■TerigeattendaDcein  18S1  wm  2,448, 

boyi  1,367,  and  girls  1,1S1.     The  number   , 

of  library  books  in  elrcuUtion,  3,215. 

the  eonntiy  there  are  ISO   icbDoU  coii. 

tuning  2,497  teaohen,  1,403  males  aiid 

1,094  females.  Teachers,  fbrmctlyisholM-j, 

756,  lis.,  353   males  snd  403   females. 

Teachers,  members  of  the  obnrche*,  1,427,  . 

(iz^  885  males  and  542  femile)  ;  ehilditn, 

10,151,  boys  5,069,  and  girli  6,082,  snd   ] 

12  adults.       In  infant   classes,  S3B,  boy^ 

381,  and  girli  257.      SchoUn  able  to  n 

the Seriptures,  1,246, boys  2,609,a(id  giils 

2,637.  ATeTageattendancBinl8El,7,443, 

that  is  3,754  boys  and  3,889  girla.    Jhe 

number  of  library  hooks  in   circnlslioo 

being  8,902.    Thus  the  sum  total  at  this  _ 

time  ia  the  union  i.  137  whool..  B.021  fd  ™f;^;;^'g  ^'"'^^^  meotin.e«oi^ 

teachers,    of  -hich    901    -ere   lbnncrl>  L^  jj,  ^^^  hu  also  b«n  foimed.  and 

■cholar.,   1,839  being  choreh  "e-nbers;  i    ^j^  tj,^„  ^  ^  ^^  ^  „,„  ^^ 

13,6SS  sehoUr.    «,d   41    adult. ,    1,052  '  ^^^  ^^^^  aboTe  100,  and  the  artiaan. 

children  in  infant  eluaei ,  7,325  able  to   „d  other,  who  attend  it  display  a  growing 

read  the  Scriptures  ;  9,891  STcrage  sttenil- 

ance  in  1891,  and  the  number  cf  library 

books  in  ciiculstion  12,117.    Several  very 

interesting  reporti  from  different  Sund.iy 

schools  in  the  town  and  country,  but  for 

which  we  hare  not  space,  were  then  reiid. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  union  up  in 

Eaater,1S52,ii  as  follows.   TheamountDf 

debts  owing  by  the  initilulion  £117. 12s.  2d. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Ldtoh.— The  Report  for  the  put  yew 

'   of  the  Union  Chspel  Sunday  School  in  this 

■  of  a  most  ohteiing   cbaraeter, 

■bowing  that  a  large  number  of  personi 

'   ste  retained  in  these  schools  at  an  age 

when  too  many  are  found  indiipoeed  to 

'   giTe  their  attendance  and  reeeiTC  inltiuc- 

It  appear*  that  these  sdiools  are 

'  Inly  "feeders"   to  the   Chniob,    ainee, 

'   through  the  bleailng  of  the  Lord  on  the 

earnest  labors  of  the  leichen  and  super- 

intendents,  upwards   of  40  scholsrs,  who 

seemed  hopefully  converted  to  God,  bare 

o  the  fellowship  linoe  the  last 

'   anniversary.    Thenumber  of  scbolait  now 

n  the  books  is  larger  then  ever,  and  every 

vailable  spot,  even  to  the  minister'a  Testry, 

ocauined  fay  the  Bible  elsaset.    A  large 


The« 


Biblical  e 
present  number  of  scholars  Is  as  fcilowi : 
— Luton  school,  674  ;  two  lillaga  stations 
316  :  total,  890.    Of  these  scholars  there 
are  207  between  Iheagesofll  and 30,  snd 
about  132  above  20  {  tebolars  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Church,   107;   and,  as 
nearly  all  the  teachers  belong  to  the  ftollow- 
.....  ,  thia,  above  170  now  in  the   schools  are 

of  cash  in  hand  £6.  12s.  6d.,  I   ,      ..    ....    -..  .,     „•       •       ,    ,. 

'  also  identified  with  the  Cbotch,     In  tliest 

.      , '    days,  when  so  many  fean  are  entertained 


and  debts  owing  to  the  ni 

£68.  Us.  8d.,  leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  ■  ,.  .  „  ,       ,  .  ,     .       ...,.,, 

,    1      *  ^«n    n     ?j      ™.i  ,  thai  Nonconformists  are  losing  tbeir  hold 

funds  of  £49.  Os,  6d.     The  amount  nf     ,  ,  ...  , .        , 

.__j    ,  _,  _      .  of  the  young  and  the  working  classes,  it  11 

gratifying  to  see    some  evidence  of  an 

,     ,         J      ..        f,^   n     I.I     n.,  ^'opposite  character,  and  hare  some  dear 
Wbools  SI  donations  £16.  0*.  lid.    The     "^    ,     .,  .   „     .         ,     , 
,  „     .  .,  ...      1       prooCi    that  Soadar-schoo  s    are  by  no 

Mawing  gentlemMi  w*«  on  the  pUi-p  fcflure. 


annnal    subscriptions  received    last  year 
£11.  4s.  6d.     Sums  received  ttota  vi 


THE  ELTON  TESTIMONIAL. 
Id  October  last,  wai  held  tbe  finl  Jubilet' 
of  ths  FitzTOj  Suaday  and  Day  Brilitli 
■ohooli,  Tottenbun  Caort  Road,  London  ; 
it  mi  ilu,  the  40th  year  of  Ur.  Elton, 
being  the  Superin  tec  dent  and  Maiter,  anil 
it  mt  cqaalljr  reinaitable,  ■■  tbe  28tti 
annual  meeting  or  old  scholars,  whict, 
Mt.  EHon  bad  held — an  eient,  perhapi, 
alone,  in  icboloitic  hletorr.  At  tbe  cIobd 
■  terf  unmerous,  and  most  interesting 
meetingwaa  beld,the  esteemed  and  eiceller  t 
treaanrei  of  the  BohooU,  Jia.  NisbcL 
Eaq.  Id  the  chaii.  It  irai  piopoied  that  s 
oommittce  of  the  old  scholars  should  br 


at   once   fonned, 


Buitabl-e 


teatimonial,  to  their  worthy  and  inacb 
Ttspecled  master.  Tbii  testimonia]  was 
ptesentcd  to  Mr.  Eltoti  on  the  ioTitatiaD  of 
tbe  treaiwer,  Jas.  Niibet  Esq.  at  bU 
residence  in  Bemen- street,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  of  April,  present,  a  select  cqir- 
inittee  of  the  old  scholars,  «itb  other 
gentlemen  and  friends  of  the  schools. 
After  a  moat  afleetionate  and  respectful 
address  had  been  read,  b;  Mr.  Samut^l 
Ollleap;,  one  of  ihe  aecretaiies  for  th<' 
oceaaioi),  Jas.  Nisbet,  Esq.,  presented  to 
Mr.  Ellon,  with  much  christian  feeling,  sml 
suitable  address,  the  testimonial,  nhich 
connsted  of  a  purse  of  Setenty  Guineas, 
Sixteen  yean  since,  the  old  scholar' 
presented  to  Mr,  Elton  a  pair  of  nen  and 
besi^nl  globes,  andseTea  years  afterwards 
his  portrait,  admirably  executed,  aiid  in  : 
baodaome  gilt  fiame.  Tbe  testimonial  o 
tbe  aboTe  purse,  il  a  noble  example  uf 
eontitmed  and  christian  affection  of  old 
acbolars  to  the  friend  and  teacher  of  thrir 
early  days.  In  the  former  casei,  the  giR^ 
wen  entirely  their  own,  in  the  last,  Ibry 
were  assisted  by  very  generous  contribu- 
tions of  210. 10s.  Od.  by  the  treuoreratid 
by  a  few  other  friends  of  the  i: 
Mr.  Elton's  reply  to  iha  address, 
marked  by  great  intelligence,  and  by  deep 
and  hallowed  christian  emoti 

ItORTB   WeiT     LONDOlf     (UKDAT  BCRODL 

TIm   Noilli   West   London   loiliime, 


an 

miiagiuored  flrom  Fraed  street,  Padding- 
:on,  to  Sbouldham  street  Chapel,  St  Mary- 
Icbone,  obierred  the  oeeatioo  amongst  ita 
fiiends,  with  a  tea,  on  Tueaday  eiening, 
.'VprilSlb.  Dr.  Bnms  subsequently  took  Ihe 
:hair,  when  a  brief  renew  of  the  Society's 
Qperalions  since  the  year  of  1843  was  sub- 
tuitted  lo  (he  meeting.  The  weekly 
iecturewill  in  future  be  held  an  Wednesday 
:renings  at  8  o'clock.  A  Singing  claaa 
upon  Hullab's  System  ii  being  established 
under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Archer. 

GOD'S   SPIRIT  AND   MAN'S 
SPIRIT. 

\a  a  missionary  in  India  was  eate- 
chiaing  the  children  of  one  of  the  schools, 
a  Brahmin  interrupted  him,  by  saying 
that  the  spirit  o(  man  and  the  Spirit  of 
tiod  were  one.  In  order  to  show  him  the 
nbsnrdily  of  such  a  deelaralion,  the 
laission&ry  called  upon  the  boys  to  refute 
it,  by  stating  the  diflerence  between  ibo 
spirit  of  man  and  Qod.  They  readily 
^ave  the  following  answers: — "Tbe  spirit 
orman  is  created— God  is  its  creator  :  tbs 
spirit  of  man  is  full  of  un — Ood  is  a  pure 
Spirit :  the  spirit  of  man  !i  subject  to 
icrief— Ood  ia  mOnitely  bleated,  and  in- 
capable of  suffering:  these  two  ipirita, 
therefore,"  replied  the  boys,  "can  neyer 


SOUTHWARK. 
Preiemtatioh  at  Plate. — On  Friday 
erening,  April  2nd,  the  members  of  tbe 
Tbeolo^cal  Ctus,  meeting  in  the  library 
it  Surrey  Chapel,  assembled  to  close  their 
■Jiird  winter  session,  and  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  their  highly-esteemed  in- 
structor, the  Rei.  James  Sherman,  upon 
irhicb  occasion  they  took  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  him  with  a  very  handsome 
Sailer,  aa  an  expression  of  their 
gratitude  for  bis  exertions  to  promote  their 
spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare.  Sevettl 
speeches  were  made  by  the  members  of 
the  class,  in  all  of  which  the  strongest 
expresuons  of  regard  for  this  sxcellent 
man  were  deliiered,  wishing  that  his 
Taluable  liils  might  long  be  spared  to  enjoy 
licalth  and  ptwperily. 


If8 


iNTitiitftiMi. 


PENTONVILLB. 

Terndi^  Crapel  Sunday  Schools. — 
On    Monday   erening,    April  l2th,   the 
afanoal  meetiii^  of  the  suhscriben,  teachers, 
and  friends  of  these  Schools  was  held  in  the 
tpaeious  room  beneath  the  chapeL    Afler 
tea,  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Pounds- 
fcrd-Parky  was  called  to  the  chair.    The 
ffpoft  of  thd  proceedings  of  the  past  year 
|>h>Ted    deeply  interesting   and    encour- 
aging, not  merely  from  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Scholars,  but  especially 
from  the  fact  of  several  of  the  senior  Bible 
class  having  united  themselves  with  the 
Church,  while  others  are  waiting  to  follow 
their  example.    The  respected  Chairman 
#as  ably  supported,  and  addresses  ^ven  by 
the  Revs.  O.  Clarke,   (pastor),  J.  Weir, 
R.  Overbury,  C.  Woollacott,  —  Symonds, 
and  J.  Peacock ;  Joseph  Payne,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Cole.    Vernon  Chapel,  with  its 
schools  of  400  children,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  densely  populated  neighbourhood, 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  under  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  on  the  prayerful  and  per- 
severing [efforts  of  its  members,  light  is 
breaking  in  upon  the  darker  portion  of  its 
vicinity.    Owing  to  the  greatly  increased 
attendance  of  scholars,  the  funds  of  the 
■ohool  have  not  been  found  adequate,  and  a 
small  debt  of  about  18/  has  been  incurred. 
A  plan  for  its  immediate  removal  was,  how- 
ever, suggested  by  the  Chaitman,  who,  with 
hh  aeeustofiibd  Christian  liberality,  gave 
tbe  plan  its  first  pra^oal  impetus. 

BBTHNAL      ORBIN     tf  O  R  R  R  o  U  t  E 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

On  the  22nd  March  a  most  interesting 
ineeting  took  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
rirove  Union  hoRs«.  Joseph  Payne,  Esq. 
in  the  chair. 

Henry  Althans,  Esq.  examined  the 
ohiidren  in  Scripture.  The  answers  from 
both  girls  and  boys  gave  every  satisfaction, 
a&d  proved  that  the  labours  of  the  teachers 
were  not  in  vaiiii  The  recitations  con- 
sisted of  Essays  and  Scriptural  pieces  in 
vorse  and  prose,  recited  in  a  most  pleasing 
a«d  satisfiieto^  maimer.  l%e  children 
were  neaUy  and  cleanly  tOotbed,  and  wore  a 


happy  and  eheerful  smile  on  their  coun- 
tenance. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
Revds.  Dr.  Cox  and  T.  Brown,  and 
Messrs.  G.  Offbr,  Lnntley,  and  other 
gentlemen*  The  arrangements  were 
pleasingly  interspersed  with  appropriate 
singing.  The  chapel  was  well  filled,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  guardians  and 
ministers,  who  i^peared  to  take  a  lively 
interest,  strongly  recommending  the 
adoption  of  Sunday  schools  in  other  unions. 
The  chairman  delivered  an  excellent 
address,  and  at  the  dose  introduced  some 
lines  which  he  had  composed  during  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  closed  by  the 
children  singing  the  National  Anthem, 
after  which  they  were  refresihed  wi^  buns 
tod  milk.  W.  M. 

LINES. 

"Written  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Bethnal  Green  Workhouse  Sunday  School , 
held  in  the  Dining  Hall  and  Chapel. 

The  room  la  broad,  the  room  is  long, 

The  room  Is  lofty  too  ; 
And  thus  displayi  an  emblem  strong. 

Of  what  we  have  to  doi 

WKh  naiToW  plans  tor  teaching  youth. 

Our  hearts  are  nerer  fiD*d ; 
Bat  tile  biTMd  bads  of  the  tmtti. 

Is  that  on  whidi  we  boild. 

No  itert  and  fleeting  good  of  earOi, 

We  bid  the  children  tee ; 
But  that  which  will  retain  ito  worth, 

Longas  eternity. 

No  low  and  grovelling  jeys  of  Uw, 

We  teach  the  young  to  i^iae  ; 
But  pleasures  lofty,  and  aoblime, 

Abore  the  stany  sklee. 

So  doth  our  work  in  Christ  oar  I«o*d, 

Appear  to  public  view, 
itut  like  onr  plaee  ofmeetiag,  hntd, 

AttdkRig,  andlofV  too. 

God  bless  the  Guardians  of  that  place, 
Whoee  smile  our  deeds  have  won. 

Their  hearts  are  ample  as  the  qpaoe. 
In  which  the  work  goes  on. 

And  when  we  cease  on  earth  to  roam. 

May  to  us  all  be  gfTeo, 
A  broader,  longer,  loftlar  Home, 

Of  happiness  in  Heavent 


^OBTftT. 
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FOR  THi; 

THIRTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY 

OP 

HULL    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION, 
Easteh-Monday,  April  12,  1852. 


WriUen  for  the  occasion. 


HVmr.  I.— Tiwi,  B4n»ick       6-8». 
(J>^  ihs  OhUdrm.) 
«Tto  M&d*  tbat  now  the  Saviour  rose— 
At  ISftv  time,  so  long  ago ; 
Tlie  Hmn  exactly,  no  one  knows, 
Bat  *ti»  enongh  for  us  to  know 
That  once,  to  pardon  sinful  men, 
He  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again. 

And  now,  ttit  eighteen  hundred  years, 
Poor  sinners  have  to  Jesus  fled, 
And  finmd  a  comfort  firom  their  fears, 
Becanse  He  died  and  left  the  dead ; 
Becaoae  th^  ffunishment  he  hore, 
And  Uvea  to  ujt  them  evermore. 

^nd  yet— 'tis  not  enough  to  read, 

*Tis  not  enough  to  think  it  true. 

Unless  His  death  we  humbly  plead— 

Unlev  we  love  and  serve  Him  too— 

UnlcM  we  come,  each  guilty  soul, 

4nH  ciy,  •«  Lord  thou  canst  make  me  whole." 

He  calls  whoever  will  to  come, 
And  saya  he  tnma  not  one  away ; 
And  yet,  perhaps,  there  may  be  some 
Who  put  it  off,  frqm  day  to  dny, 
Till  sinners,  in  their  sins,  they  die ! 
Lordcan  It  be  l-or  "  Isit  ir 

Oh.  draw  me  gently,  make  me  feel. 
Help  me  against  myself  to  strive. 
The  sickness  of  my  nature  heal, 
viAt,  me,  tho*  dead  in  sins,  alive ; 
And  when  these  eyes  the  Judge  shall  see, 
Ob,  may  I  know  He  died  for  me  I 

JfoUmgham.  -^*  ^' 

(Fttr  iki  TeacMert  and  Friendt.) 
HTMN  II.— Tuns,  Warringlon,       L.  M. 

"  They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vines, 
"  ji—  I  my  own  I  have  not  kept  !'* 

Pander,  my  soul,  those  warning  lines, 
That  o'er  the  ancient  vineyard  swept. 

These  dying  ones  around  ns  throng. 

To  us  the  awfcl  task  la  given. 
To  save  them  ftom  the  tempUr's  song. 

To  torn  their  wayward  feet  to  heaven. 


But  e*en  if  every  soul  we  win 

Safe  gathered  to  the  Saviour's  fold ; 
Yet  what,  if  unbjllef  and  sin 

Ourselves  from  hope  and  heaven  withhold ! 
O,  let  not  one  the  anguiah  know^ 

To  spend  in  holy  toils  the  day, 
Run  with  the  many  to  and  tro, 

And  be  at  last  a  castaway. 

Easy,  O  Lord,  the  soul's  mistake. 

Cumbcr'd  with  serving  even  Thee  I 
Searclier  of  hearts!  the  inquest  make. 

And  help  us,  as  then  see'st,  to  see*    A'  0. 


(For  tki  Children), 

HTMN  HI— TuvB,  Mqjulih       P.  li. 

Now  come  the  opening  flowers, 

Now  comes  tho  singing  bird, 

Bright  suns  and  pleasant  showers. 

According  to  that  word— 
That  set  In  heaven  the  bow  of  peace, 
And  said  that  spring-times  should  not  cease. 

Thousands  of  budding  springs 

Have  passed  away  since  then  ; 

Millions  of  living  things. 

And  millions  more  of  men ; 
Like  us  they  came,  and  we,  as  they, 
As  surely,  soon,  shall  pass  away. 

But  whithpr,  whither  went 

f^e  nations !  aire  they  gonet 

Like  a  mere  de^drop,  spent^ 

That  the  pun  shines  upon! 
O,  no  1  they  live  I  are  living  now  I 
But  who  shall  teU  ua  where  7  or  )iqi^  f 

At  most, '  tis  but  to  wait 

A  few  short  years  below. 

And  through  death's  awM  gate 

We,  our  own  selves,  shall  go 
And  sec— what  none  returns  to  tdl"*- 
The  mysteries  of  heaven  or  helU 

O,  for  the  Saviour's  l^and, 

To  bear  us  safe  above. 

Amongst  his  saints  to  stand, 

And  praise  his  pardoning  loye  * 
Then  let  us  now  for  mercy  pray, 
For  *'  this  if  \jm  aoc^pt^  day-'-  A*  O* 
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ORIGINAL    HYMNS 

FOR  THE 

SHEFFIELD    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION, 

Whit-Monday,  May  ZUt,  1852. 


L— HYMN. 

SL  John's. 
Around  the  throne  of  grace  we  meet, 

In  Pentecostal  bands, 
With  Christian  love  each  other  greet. 

And  join  our  hearts  and  hands. 

Now,  all  as  one,  and  one  as  all, 
Faith,  feelings,  hopes  the  same. 

On  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  call| 
And  glorify  His  name. 

At  once  upon  ten  thousand  flowers. 
The  morning  sunbeams  strike 

Millions  of  blades  of  grass — Spring  showers 
Baptize  from  Heaven  alike. 

So  may  the  sun  of  righteousness 

On  our  assembly  shine, 
And  showers  of  consolation  bless 

Our  souls  with  peace  divine. 

Hence,  when  we  to  our  homes  return, 

Rejoicing  let  us  say,— 
**  Did  not  our  hearts  within  us  burn 

While  Christ  went  all  our  way  ?  *' 

The  Mount,  Jambs  Montgomert. 

April  2, 1852. 


Our  Union,  Teachers,  Sdiools,  to  thee 
Ourselves,  our  Patrons  we  oommend : 

InonaM  oar  fUtli,>— and  let  us  be 
Co-worken  to  one  glorious  end. 

That  end,— to  seek,  to  find, to  know, 
First,  our  own  sins  through  Chriat  ftngivi ; 

And  then,  with  ceaseless  aim  to  shew 
To  others,  the  ssme  waj  to  hearea. 

JOHHHOftLilOw 


n.— HTMN. 

Hingham. 

O  Ood  we  prsy  thee  to  rerive 
Among  our  schools  thy  work  of  grace. 

That  we  may  sltogether  strive 
For  more  snoceis  in  every  place. 

O  i^ve  US,  as  of  old,  to  feel 

More  of  thy  Truth,  thy  Love,  thy  Power ; 
More  of  that  actire  burning  leaJ, 

Which  consecrated  every  hour. 

Our  teachers  tell  of  happy  days ; 

Of  Sabbath-blessings  rich  and  rare : 
Of  soul-exalting  sounds  of  praise : 

Of  mighty  prevalence  of  prayer. 

And  art  Uiou  not,  O  God,  the  ssme 
To  us,  who  now  upon  thee  call  ? 

O  hear  us,  in  our  Saviour's  name ! 
O  see  US  at  thy  fbotstool  lUl  I 


in.--HTMN. 

IfdtumtU  JUUkim, 
Homeward,  beyond  the  Sides, 
Our  happiest  thoughts  arise* 

For  home  is  sweet : 
Our  kindred  worship  there. 
And  robes  of  glory  wear. 
And  we  by  faith  and  prajer. 
Shall  with  them  meet. 

Thence,  as  a  babe  on  earth. 
Lowly  in  heart  and  birUi, 

The  Saiionr  came : 
Friendless,  despised,  yet  kind. 
He  heal'd  the  burthen'd  mind. 
And  suffer'd,  for  mankind. 

The  cross  and  shame. 

Tet  when  firam  death  he  rose. 
And  captive  led  his  fbes. 

All  heaven  adored: 
Bright  angels  him  oliqy. 
And  sen^^  homage  pay. 
While  si^ts  their  hanours  lay 

Before  their  Lord. 

Earth,  with  its  myriad  tonguts, 
BCakes  known  in  ceaaelfss  songs 

The  Saviour's  worth  :— 
We  in  his  praise  unite. 
And  echo  with  delight, 
Christ  hss  sll  power  and  mli^ 

In  heaven  and  earth. 

Jesus— of  Kings  the  Kii^g^- 
Here  thou  the  prayer  we  bring, 

*'  Our  sins  fbxgivc." 
Made  gentle  as  the  dove. 
Fill  every  heart  with  love ; 
Then  take  our  souls  above. 

With  thee  to  Uve. 

W.Sissow. 


I 
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METHODS    OF    MEXTAI.  IMPRO\^MENT. 

THE  teacher's  STYLE  OF  SPEAKING. 
**  If  the  tminpct  gi^e  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  hhnsclf  to  the  battle? " 

There  can  be  no  progress  in  the  course  of  mental  improvement, 
unless  the  faculties  of  human  nature  are  more  or  less  employed  in  the 
right  exercise  of  the  elements  and  materials  of  thought ;  and,  therefore, 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  that  the  mind  devotes  to  its  own  pro- 
cesseSy  through  which  correct  ideas  of  objects  and  sentiments  are 
received  and  evolved,  coupled  with  careful  practice  in  the  art  of  com- 
munication ;  so  in  like  proportion  will  bi  the  advancement  in  mental 
improvement.  If  the  opportunities  and  circumstances  for  such  study 
and  practice  be  many  and  favorable,  the  aspiring  mind  can  do  much 
to  strengthen  and  expand  its  own  powers  ;  if  few  and  circumscribed, 
the  ^illiog  mind  may  yet  do  something  to  prevent  stagnation,  and  to 
forward  its  own  improvement. 

The  preceding  observations  are  made  as  an  encouragement  to  all 
teachers,  to  study  the  plain  methods  recommended  in  these  papers, 
together  with  any  others  with  which  they  may  meet ;  for  it  is  by 
thoughtfulness,  in  combination  with  repeated  practice,  that  an  accumu- 
lation of  intellectual  resources  may  be  obtained  to  the  full  extent  of 
mental  capability. 

If  the  trumpet  is  not  to  give  an  uncertain  sound,  then  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  corresponding  training  to  proper  vocal  expression,  must  not 
be  neglected.  If  the  trumpet  is  to  give  a  certain  sound  it  must  be 
produced  first  by  a  careful  attention  as  to  what  that  sound  ought  to  be ; 
and  afterwards  by  giving  sufficient  time  to  suitable  exercises  until  the 
sound  or  sounds  shall  issue  forth  in  accurate  vocal  expression. 

The  subject  has  been  partly  presented  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine 
in  former  numbers,  and  will  now  be  continued  more  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  teacher's  style  of  speaking,  which,  if  indifferent,  will 
tend  to  deteriorate  other  excellencies ;  and,  if  good,  will  cast  a  lustre 
upon  all  other  qualifications. 

This  style  of  speaking,  which  is  usually  denominated  elocution,  forms 
only  a  part,  yet  the  most  brilliant  part  of  that  highest  and  most  effective 
of  all  sciences  and  arts,  called  oratory.  The  historians  of  oratory  havo 
with  one  consent  awarded  the  fame  of  unrivalled  excellence  to  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero ;  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  while  the  eloquence  of 
Greece  shone  forth  with  commanding  power  in  the  one,  and  that  of 
Rome  in  the  other,  they  both  had  recourse  to  the  study  of  those  arts 
by  which  the  delivery  of  their  addresses  was  rendered  more  forcible 
and  elegant.  These  celebrated  men  regarded  the  style  of  delivery  as 
the  most  enchanting  part  of  their  performances.  AltViOM%\v  tti^^  W^^ 
dtatanced  modem  speakers  probably  beyond  aU  "Jioipe  oi  'm\\;^^vOTi^^O^ 

TOL»  III,  Y 
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the  study  of  elocution,  as  an  art^  is  worthy  of  energetic  pursuit,  and 
it  only  needs  a  firm  resolution  and  disposition  to  devote  a  definite 
portion  of  time  and  attention  to  this  object,  and  improvement  in  the 
style  of  speaking  will,  to  some  extent,  become  certain.  Any  improve- 
ment is  much  better  than  remaining  stationary  upon  the  dead  level  of 
common  place,  and  it  is  worthy  of  strenuous  efforts  to  render  our 
communications  with  other  persons  agreeable,  elegant,  and  impressive. 

The  term  elocution  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  signify  both 
proper  articulation  of  sentences  by  the  voice,  and  appropriate  gestures 
or  actions  of  the  body.  They  probably  instituted  this  combination 
because  they  considered  that  there  was  a  kind  of  speech  emanating 
from  the  piercing  eye  and  the  movable  hand,  as  well  as  from  the 
tongue,  and  it  is  by  giving  due  attention  to  these  combinations  that 
success  is  to  be  expected  in  the  oratorical  art.  Elocution  has  been 
explained  by  modem  writers  as  signifying  the  art  of  speaking  or 
delivering  language ;  and  its  full  compass  includes  every  principle  and 
constituent  of  utterance,  from  the  articulation  of  the  simplest  elementary 
sounds  of  language,  up  to  the  highest  expression  of  which  the  human 
voice  is  capable  in  speech.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  a  few 
plain  words,  elocution  may  be  defined  as  **  the  art  of  speaking  well.'* 

Teachers  must  all  speak  in  giving  instruction,  and  some  in  a  more 
enlarged  sphere  by  delivering  addresses  or  popular  speeches.  To  those 
who  desire  to  excel,  a  good  delivery  and  elegant  style  of  elocution,  are 
as  essential  to  captivate  an  audience,  whether  composed  of  the  youngs 
or  the  more  advanced  in  life,  as  are  force  of  argument  and  the  graces 
of  language.  How  many  a  good  story  is  spoiled  in  the  telUng ; 
how  many  a  good  sermon  is  lost  in  (he  preaching  ;  how  many  a  good 
speech,  excellent  in  matter,  argument,  arrangement,  and  language,  &lls 
listless  on  the  ear,  from  the  dull,  inelegant,  and  powerless  manner  of 
the  speaker!  He  who  would  convince  the  judgment,  move  the 
passions,  and  influence  the  will,  must  have— 

"  Wit,  and  words,  and  worth,—' 
Action  and  utterance, — and  power  of  speech 
To  stir  men's  blood." 

'^  The  orator  rises  in  the  calm  confidence  of  his  strength.    In  vain 

the  angry  shout  of  the  multitude,  in  vain  the  discordant  clamour  of  a 

hostile  and  prejudiced  assembly.      He    stands   unmoved  amid  the 

storm.     He  speaks,  and  'his  big  manly  voice'  goes  fcnrth,  like  the 

trumpets  sound,  above  all  tumult.     He  is  by  turns  pleasing,  patient, 

or  watchfully  indignant,  bold  or  yielding,  as  best  suits  his  purpose : 

he  exhorts,  he  threatens,  he  supplicates,  he  persuades.    The  storm  is 

hushed— the  waves  subside ;  he  has  stretched  the  wand  of  his  eloquence 

over  the  Rubied  waters,  and  the  tempest  is  at  rest.    And  now  all 

iaag  breatbleBS  on  his  lips  *,  be  waxma,  \ia  f^Q'^i^,  \i^  Sa  ^i^^x^v  Via 
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hearers  are  carried  away  with  him ;  they  follow  him  in  all  his  windings, 
through  every  change  of  feeling  and  passion.  He  boars  down  every 
obstacle ;  his  friends  arc  animated  by  his  enthusiasm,  his  opponents 
are  vanquished  by  his  denunciations  and  satire;  they  are  crushed, 
annOulated  by  his  terrible,  his  resistless  power.  Now  forth  comes  the 
shout  of  triumph.  Acclamations  rend  the  air.  The  hero  of  the  day 
has  achieved  a  bloodless  victory,  nobler  than  was  ever  won  by  tlie 
sword, — the  victory  of  mind  over  mind,  the  triumph  of  the  intellect  of 
one  man  over  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  thousands.*' 

Bach  is  the  wonderful  success  of  the  perfect  oba.tor  ;  and  his  triumph 
is  due  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  to  the  power  and  grace  of  delivery, 
as  to  his  own  native  genius,  his  acquired  force  of  argument,  or  elegant 
and  harmonious  variety  of  diction. 

The  generality  of  students  might  probably  despair  of  ever  attaining 
to  the  encellence  of  the  perfect  orator ;  yet  the  preceding  compendious 
description  should  serve  to  quicken  their  diligence,  and  to  animate  their 
xeal  in  the  pursuit  of  this  most  commanding  of  all  human  quallRcations ; 
and  although  perfection  may  be  unattainable,  yet  the  more  steadily 
advancement  be  made  towards  the  goal,  so  much  the  more  satisfactory 
and  enconraging  will  be  attempts  in  that  direction.  Where  all  cannot 
succeed  to  the  full  extent,  yet  let  all  make  and  continue  the  needful 
trials,  and  their  efforts,  although  at  first  difficult,  will  not  ultimately 
prove  to  be  vain. 

The  chief  enquiry  now  to  be  answered  is, — ^by  what  methods  of 
stndy  and  practice  can  the  mind,  the  voice,  and  the  gesture  become  so 
disciplined  as  to  produce  the  power  and  grace  which  constitute  a  good 
delivery  ? 

Simple  articulation,  or  the  correct  sounds  of  letters  and  words  is  the 
first  requisite  for  speaking  well.  The  differences  between  the  tones  of 
voice  proper  for  the  accurate  expression  of  the  vowels  and  consonants, 
and  their  combinations  into  syllables  and  words,  should  be  carefully 
studied.  There  are  works  published  which  contain  tables  of  articu- 
lation in  the  "  practice,"  but  upon  these  particulars  our  brief  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter.  A  few  examples,  as  trials  for  the  voice, 
will  be  given,  to  which  others  can  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the 
student. 

Articulate — 
hUi.,,fvL'ta\...notfsL-tle,  province... prov -iwc^... not  prov- 

particular . . .  par  -  tic  -  u  -  lor . . .  not     ence 

p«r  -  tic  -  u  -  Iwr.  ;  potato...po- ta- to...not    pwt-a- 

prodent...pru-dcnt...not  pru-dunt.  |       ti/r. 


sobriety  ...so  -  bri  -  e/y  ...not   so  - 
bri-ttftjr. 


duCf.dt^ti;  ..not  doo, 
tune  • .  Aeune . .  .not  looxv^ , 


t2 
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"The  yl'O'kt  bloom/«^  on  the  dfw-y  ground  fills  the  air  with 
sweet  per  -  f««mes. 

"  Honour  was  the  \irtue  of  the  Pagan ;  but  Christianity  teaches 
a  more  enlarged  and  nobler  code. 

"  After  a  series  of  wet  days,  the  sky  became  clear  ;  the  gardens 
looked  bwi^tiful,  and  the  corn  waved  delightfully  in  the  breeze. 

"  The  v/oknce  of  his  disposition  will  ere  long  force  him  into 
difficulty  and  danger/' 

Let  the  reader  practice,  over  and  over  again,  the  preceding  quota- 
tionsy  and  try  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  for  thereby  some  fair  idea 
will  be  formed  of  what  is  required  by  articulation. 

Elocution,  as  an  art,  is  imitative ;  it  copies  the  tones,  inflections,  and 
variations  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  human  voice  in  ordinary  and 
unrestrained  speech.  It  teaches  us  to  invest  the  language  of  others, 
or  our  own  pre-meditatcd,  and  prc-written  effusions,  \vith  the  same 
diversities  of  voice,  tone  and  inflection,  as  we  should  use,  were  they 
the  spontaneous  and  extempore  outpourings  of  our  immediate  thoughts 
and  feelings.  This  power  may  be  acquired,  by  rule  and  art,  as  guides 
to  the  practice  of  set  and  studied  speech,  until  we  become  capable  of 
expressing  ourselves  readily  and  naturally  in  original  effusions,  and 
thus  acquire  an  easy  habit  of  delivery.  For  this  purpose,  the  three 
principles  that  require  particular  attention  arc  : — 

1.  Paitse. — 2.  Inflection. — 3.  Emphasis.  * 

1st.  The  grammatical  pauses,  or  stops  as  they  are  usually  called, 
are  not  alone  sufficient  to  give  proper  effect  to  speech ;  these  must  be 
employed  in  connexion  with  additional  stops,  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  according  to  the  sense  to  be  conveyed ;  and  they  are  designed 
to  mark  the  particular  divisions  of  thought,  and  the  condition  and 
relation  of  one  part  of  the  sense  to  another.  Without  these  pauses, 
the  speaker  is  apt  to  lose  self-possession,  and  to  stumble  through  every 
long  and  intricate  sentence,  with  pain  to  himself  and  his  auditory ; 
with  their  aid,  he  can  express  himself  with  facility,  regularity,  and  cer- 
tainty. 

These  additional  pauses  may  be  denominated  short,  middle,  and 
full,  and  must  be  employed  by  the  speaker  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  words,  or  the  expression  to  be  delivered  to  an  audience* 

For  practice,  some  sentences  can  be  written  out,  properly  punctuated, 
and  have  the  additional  pauses  marked  thus : — short  pause  1 ,  middle 
pause  r,  full  pause       , 


*  The  writer  of  this  article  begs  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  he  has  deriYed  from 
J  work  on  'The  art  of  Elocution/*  by  George  YandenhoflT,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
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Let  the  student  read  aloud  the  following  sentences ,  which  are  given 
first  with  the  grammatical  punctuation,  and  next  with  the  additional 
pauses. 

*' Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  great  interests  of  a  nation  than 
unsettled  and  varying  policy. 

'^  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial!  to  the  great  interests  of  a  nation  f 
than  unsettled  and  varying  policy. 

'*  Now  ahideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity. 

•*  Now  ahideth  1  faith,  [  hope,  F  charity,  F  these  three  "^ ;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  f  charity. 

'^My  brave  associates,  partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings,  and  my 
fame. 

'*  My  brave  associates,       partners  of  my  toil,  1  my  feelings,  1  and 

ttiyT  &me. 

*^  Logicians  may  have  their  abstractions,  in  which  tbe  great  mass  of 
mankind  can  never  feel  any  interest.     They  must  have  images. 

^^  Logidanal  may  have  their  abstractions,  f  in  which  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  1  can  never  feel  any  interest.         They  must  have  images.'* 

2nd.  Inflection. — ^The  human  voice  is  as  the  tones  of  a  musical 
instrument,  which  can  be  modulated  to  any  sound  of  softness  or  of 
strength^  of  gentleness  or  harshness,  of  harmony  or  discord.  The  art 
that  draws  this  music  from  the  strings  is  elocution.  The  niceties  and 
refinements  of  this  art  arc  to  be  acquired  step  by  step,  by  well  directed 

piactice. 

The  rising  inflection  is  used  when  the  voice  is  required  to  ascend, 
and  the  falling  one  when  the  voice  is  to  descend,  and  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  representation : — 


In  which  the  voice  descends  on  "  Do  I/'— ascends  on  *'  rise,"  the 
pitch  being  highest  on  "or,"  when  the  voice  quickly  descends  on 
**  fall.'' 

As  a  guide  to  the  variation  of  inflection,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
much  depends  on  the  state  of  moderate  interest,  or  the  passionate 
eagerness  of  the  mind.  In  the  former  case»  the  voice  slides  upwards, 
in  the  latter,  it  leaps  still  higher.  In  these  matters,  and  all  inter- 
mediate expressions,  the  well-regulated  stirring  of  the  feelings  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  impulse. 
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[Examples.]  Grace  of  manners  1  is  quite  compatible  1  with  firmness 
of  mind. 

The  proposition   was  rejected,  f   and  not    merely  rejected,  ]  but 

rejected  with  unanimity. 

Inflection  of  voice  very  seldom  requires  to  be  lengthened,  and  some 
speakers  becomo  disagreeable  by  uttering  many  worda  or  aentences  in 
either  a  low  or  high  pitch  of  voice.  There  are  speakers  who,  when 
strongly  excited,  raise  their  voices  to  a  very  high  pitch,  like  squeaking, 
which  they  dwell  upon  for  a  considerable  time.  This  very  unpleasant 
error  ought  to  be  cautiously  avoided.  Good  inflections  of  voice  are 
very  serviceable  in  order  to  retain  attention,  as  the  ear  is  captivated 
with  musical  variety. 

drd.  Emphasis. — Certain  words  in  every  sentence  require  to  be 
spoken  with  more  strength  than  others,  these  are  called  ^'  emphatic  *' 
words ;  and  the  degrees  of  strength  must  be  regulated  by  the  degrees 
of  importance  which  belong  to  the  words  respectively.  If  reference  be 
made  to  the  article  on  *'Tho  style  of  reading,"  (p.  227)  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  durections  concerning  emphasis,  which  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  style  of  speaking.  A  few  more  instances  may, 
however,  be  acceptable  to  illustrate  the  point  now  under  notice. 

He  spoke  for  religion,  not  against  it. 

/  //  // 

This  book  is  mine,  and  that  is  yours. 

A  good  disposition,  virtuous  principles,  a  liberal  education,  and 

industrious  habits,  are  passports  to  honour  and  happiness. 

//  /  / 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child^  I 
/  //         /      /       // 

thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 

things. 

There  is  also  a  suspension,  or  hanging  on,  of  voice  that  is  sometunes 
needful  to  give  effect  to  some  sentences,  which  may  be  denoted  thus. 

When  I  was  a  child,  ^^  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child, 
I  thought  as  a  child ;  ^^  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childish  '"'^  things. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  little  suspension  of  the  voice  before  the 
last  word  of  almost  ^y^x^  sentence,  for  by  so  doing  it  is  pronounced 
more  distinctly.  As  it  often  occurs  that  the  chief  sense  of  a  sentence 
depends  upon  the  last  word;  if  that  be  not  uttered  audibly,  confusion  is 
likely  to  ensue  in  the  minds  of  an  audience. 
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As  true  eloquence  is  the  art  of  declaring  truth  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner,  for  conviction,  persuasion,  and  impulsion  to  action,  so 
it  becomes  fullj  evident  that  the  surest  guide  for  this  purpose  is,  always 
to  be  fully  possessed  of  the  exact  sense  of  what  is  to  be  uttered,  and 
speak  accordingly. 

In  reference  to  gesture,  let  there  rather  be  too  little  than  too  much ; 
and  let  it  be  quite  natural.  According  to  Quinctilian's  useful  rule,  let 
the  action  usually  come  before  the  word,  that  the  audience  may  see 
that  it  exactly  foretells  the  sense  which  follows  afterwards. 

This  article  may  now  be  closed  by  giving  an  instance  of  speakings 
firom  which  the  diversified  time,  tone,  accent,  inflection,  and  emphasis, 
win  be  readily  observed. 

r  "  Soft  is  the  SCUM  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
Btowly  and  Softly  J    ^^  ^^  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 

(  But  when  loud  surges  Lash  the  sounding  shore, 
QoJekly  and  TehemcncnUy  \  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^j  ^^u 

Tutor. 


SEEMING  CONTRADICTIONS  AND   DIFFICULTIES 

IN  THE   HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

By  Epkraim  Holding. 

Pabt  II. 

Hoping  that  my  first  paper  on  this  important  subject  was 
understood  by  my  young  friends,  and,  also,  that  it  commended  itself 
to  their  judgment  and  approval,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  second, 
uming  in  my  observations  at  their  heads  and  their  hearts. 

"And  if  ye  will  receive   it,  this  is  Elias,   which  was  to   come." 

MatL  xi.  14. 

"  And  they  asked,  what  then  ?  Art  thou  Elias?  And  he  saith,  I 
am  not.     Art  thou  that  prophet?     And   he   answered   them.   No." 

Johnin. 

How  can  we  reconcile  the  saying  of  Christ,  **  This  is  Elias,*'  when 
speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  denial  of  John  when  asked  if 
he  were  Elias  ?  The  saying  of  Christ  refers  to  one  thing,  the  denial  of 
John  to  another,  as  the  following  remarks  will  show. 

Many  of  the  Jews  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  They 
believed  that  the  souls  of  the  prophets  after  death,  "passed  into 
bodies  that  dwelt  in  other  worlds,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  time,  they 
again  revisited  the  earth  once  more,  clothed  in  human  form  ;  the  soul 
the  same,  the  body  another."  In  this  sense  they  looked  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Malachi,  ''  Behold  I  will  send  >[QM  TSx^^ 
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the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord."  Mai.  iv.  4.  5.  It  was,  then,  on  this  express  point  and 
under  this  delusion,  some  thinking  him  to  be  Elijah,  and  some 
Jeremiah,  that  they  put  to  him  the  question,  *'  Art  thou  Elias  T'  What 
other  answer  could  be  given  than  the  one  recorded  in  the  text  **I 
am  not." 

But  when  Christ  describes  John  the  Baptist  as  the  Elias  that  was 
to  come,  he  is  speaking  of  him  quite  in  another  sense.  He  speaks  of 
him  as  the  pioneer,  or  preparer  of  the  way  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  is  predicted  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  coming  as  it 
were  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.  While  John  said  truly  he  was 
not  Elias,  according  to  the  mistaken  conception  of  the  Jews,  Christ 
truly  said  he  was  Elias  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  had  been  predicted  by  Malachi. 

'^  And  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharoah,  and  before  his 
servants,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  Then  Pharaoh,  also  called  the 
wise  men  and  his  sorcerers :  now  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also 
did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments."     Exd,  vii.  10.  II. 

'*  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God :  for  no 
man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  Qod  be  with  him/' 
John  iii.  1.  2. 

On  reading  the  above  verses,  the  question  may  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind  of  a  curious  reader.  If  miracles  by  whomsoever  they  are  wrought, 
are  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God,  why  should  not 
those  performed  by  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh  be  equally  estimated 
with  those  performed  by  Moses  ? 

The  answer  is,  because  the  miracles  of  Moses  were  true,  and  really 
performed,  while  those  of  the  magicians  were  false,  and  only  pretended^ 
as  will  appear  probable  for  the  following  reasons. 

Moses  was  the  servant  of  the  High  and  Holy  God.  The  magicians 
were  servants  of  an  unjust  and  impious  king.  Moses  was  a  lover  of 
uprightness  and  truth;  the  magicians  were  jugglers,  whose  very 
business  it  was  to  practise  deceit  and  falsehood.  Moses  for  his  acts 
had  a  high  and  holy  motive,  the  glory  of  God.  The  magicians  had  a 
mean  and  interested  object : — to  uphold  fraud  and  aggrandize 
themselves.  Moses  was  triumphant,  for  his  serpent-rod  swallowed  up 
those  of  the  magicians,  who,  defeated  and  overcame,  retired  from  the 
contest  saying,  **  This  is  the  finger  of  God."     Exd,  viii.  19. 

**  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Eli,  EU, 
lama  sabachthani  ?"     Afait.  xxvii.  46. 

**  And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him."    Mark  xv.  25. 

*'  And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  and  about  the  sixih 
hour."    John  xix.  14. 
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Here  are  three  Evangelists  seemingly  asserting  that  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Saviour  took  place  at  three  different  hours,  and  yet  do  their 
statements  in  truth  harmonize  ^vith  one  another. 

The  Jews  had  two  modes  of  computing  time.  By  the  one  they 
divided  the  day  into  four  larger  portions ;  by  the  other  they  divided 
it  into  twelve  smaller  ones.  Six  o'clock  in  the  morning  being  the  first 
hour,  Mark,  speaking  according  to  the  first  mode,  says,  "  it  was  the 
third  hour,"  that  is,  the  third  portion  into  which  the  day  was  divided. 
Matthew  adopting  the  other  mode,  states  that  it  took  place  "  about  the 
ninth  hour,"  or  three  in  the  afternoon ;  and  John,  reckoning  the  same 
way  as  Matthew,  speaking  of  what  took  place  before  the  crucifixion^ 
says, ''  about  the  sixth  hour." 

It  b  believed  that  Jesus  was  crucified  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
hung  on  the  cross  till  three.  John  speaks  of  the  beginning  of  the 
crucifiidon,  and  Matthew  of  its  end,  when  the  Redeemer  cried  out 
'^Eh',  Eli,  lama  sabachthani."  It  has  been  said  with  much  truth, 
*'  The  closer  the  scrutiny  of  the  sacred  writings,,  the  more  satisfactory 
will  the  evidence  of  their  verity  appear." 

**And  I  say  unto  you,  make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into 
everlasting  habitations."     Luke  xvi.  9. 

"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  a 
rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  again  I 
say  unto  you,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  though  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Matt  xix.  23.  24. 

If  the  text  from  Luke  be  regarded  as  an  inducement  or 
encouragement  to  amass  wealth,  it  will  indeed  be  opposed  to  that 
from  Matthew,  which  rather  points  to  the  disadvantage,  than  the 
advantage  of  riches ;  but  such  an  apprehension  of  the  text  would  be 
an  unwise  one.  The  meaning  of  these  two  verses,  taken  in  a  simple 
and  natural  way,  may  perhaps  be  thus  expressed.  The  first  exhorts 
us  to  put  what  wealth  we  have  to  a  good  purpose,  by  adding  to  the 
vfelfare  of  those  around  us,  temporally  and  spiritually  ;  so  that  they 
may  be  among  those  who,  when  perhaps  our  earthly  riches  have  failed, 
shall  welcome  us  when  we  die,  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  The 
second  verse  is  a  solemn  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  possessing 
riches  unsanctified  by  God's  grace,  and  only  used  for  selfish  ends, 

**  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh ; 
but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever,"     Eccle,  i.  4. 

**  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass   away  with   a  great  noise,    and   the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  aUo,  tvnd.  \}[VQ  v^oiVi^ 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up."     2  Pet,  ui.  10. 
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If  the  earth  is  to  abide  ''  fbr  ever/'  how  can  it  and  the  works  that 
are  in  it  be  destroyed,  or  *'  burned  up  I** 

The  phrase  **  for  ever**  is  sometimes  used  in  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
a  relative,  and  sometimes  in  an  absolute  sense.  In  the  former  of  the 
above  verses,  it  is  evidently  used  relatively,  to  show  the  brevity  of 
human  life,  by  comparing  it  with  the  more  enduring  earth  which  shall 
abide  until  that  system  of  nature,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  shall  be 
destroyed.  In  the  latter  verse  the  Apostle  Peter  describes  the  crisis, 
when,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  earth,  having  fulfilled  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  will,  with  the  system  around  it,  be 
destroyed.  If  the  phrase  *'  for  ever*'  used  by  Solomon,  be  read  in  a 
relative  sense,  the  two  verses  will  harmonize  with  each  other. 

'*  Jesus  saith  unto  Mary,  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended 
to  my  Father."     John  xx.  17. 

'*  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my 
hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  ;  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing."    John  zx.  27. 

It  is  clear  that  our  Lord  did  not  prohibit  his  disciples  from  touching 
him  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  when  he  met  them  they  '*  held  htm  by  the 
feet  and  worshipped  him/*  There  must,  then,  have  been  something 
extraordinary  in  the  circumstances  attending  the  interdiction  with 
regard  to  Mary.  ''  It  is  supposed  that  Mary,  in  the  feeling  of  her  heart 
having  cast  herself  at  the  Saviour's  feet  to  do  him  homage,  was  about, 
by  clinging  to  them  unduly,  to  detain  him,  instead  of  hastening  to 
tell  to  the  disdples  the  joyful  news  of  his  resurrection.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  appears  not  unreasonable  that  he  should  say,  *^  Touch 
me  not,"  meaning,  delay  me  not  unnecessarily.  In  our  Lord's  inter- 
view with  Thomas,  in  compassion  to  his  unbelief,  he  condescendingly 
bids  him  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side  that  his  doubts  might  at  once 
be  done  away. 

^'  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  days  that'  Gbd  did  tempt 
Abraham."     Oen.  xxii.  1. 

'^  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted^  I  am  tempted  of  Qod :  for 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man." 
Jas,  i.  18. 

If  the  word  '*  tempt"  in  the  phrase  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham"h  ad 

the  same  signification  as  the  word  *'  tempteth"  in  the  phrase  "  neither 

tempteth  he  any  man,"  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  explain  the 

seeming  contradiction,  but  it  is  not  so.     In  the  former  verse  there  is  no 

implication,  that  God  induced,  or  tempted  Abraham  to  do  evil,  but 

only  that  he  tried,  or  tested  him,  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  msni- 

festiDg  bis  faith,  his  love,  and  his  obedience.      In  the  latter  Terse, 

the  words  ^  with  evil/'  are  eonnecte&  m^  tem^VA^kn^^  i^f^'wttt^  that  it 

has  a  diSerent  signification  to  "vAiatlt  \a&  Vh  ^<b  fnti&st  twM*   "^^IQiob^ 
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can  more  clearly  discountenance  the  supposition  of  God  tempting 
Abraham,  or  set  forth  his  abhorrence  of  sin  than  the  express  decla- 
lation,  "  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man." 

*'  And  the  men  who  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing 
a  Toice,  but  seeing  no  man.*'     Acts  ix.  7, 

•*  And  they  that  were  with  me  saw  indeed  the  light  and  were  afraid ; 
but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me/*     Acts  xxii.  9. 

Like  many  other  of  the  seeming  contradictions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
the  discrepancy  of  the  above  texts  arises  from  the  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 

In  Acta  ix.  7.  The  Apostle  is  accounting  for  the  silence  and 
amazement  of  the  men  who  were  with  him,  because  of  their  **  hearing 
a  voice  but  seeing  no  man/*  hearing  the  sound  of  the  voice  addressed 
to  Saul)  without  comprehending  its  meaning. 

In  the  other  text,  Acts  xxii.  9,  he  is  speaking  of  the  different 
effects  produced  by  the  same  thing  on  himself  and  his  companions. 
He  heard  the  sound  and  understood  its  import.  They  who  were  with 
him  heard  not  the  sound,  t.  «.,  heard  it  not  in  the  sense  of- 
undentanding  it«  The  verb  to  hear  is  thus  used  in  many  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

Both  passages  are  perfectly  reconcilable,  and  perfectly  harmonious. 

''  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.** 
Gal.  vi.  2. 

'*  Bat  eyery  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.**     GaL  vi.  5» 

Though  the  above  passages  are  found  so  near  to  each  other,  in  Holy 
Writ,  yet  do  they  apply  to  very  different  cases,  and  possess  a  very 
(Hferent  signification.  '^  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens/*  in  the  former 
of  the  two  verses,  refers  to  our  dealings  one  with  another.  It  is  an 
injunction  to  manifest  sympathy  and  kindness  in  seasons  of  trial,  in 
agreement  with  the  new  commandment,  **  Love  one  another,'*  by 
thus  acting  we  "  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.**  **  But  every  man  shall 
bear  his  own  burden"  refers  to  our  individual  responsibility  to  God,  a 
responsibility  that  none  can  bear  for  us,  or  share  with  us.  Each 
of  the  two  passages  has  its  appropriate  signification  and  application, 
nor  is  there  aught  in  the  one,  that  is  really  contradictory  to  the  other. 
Too  often  the  force  of  God's  Holy  Word  is  injured  by  the  weakness  of 
human  argument.  You  will,  I  trust,  at  least  gather  some  advanUge 
from  having  your  attention  drawn  to  a  subject  of  importance  to  every 
reader  and  lover  of  his  Bible.  "Search  the  Scriptures*'  is  aii 
exhortation  well  suited  to  our  weakness,  our  wants,  our  ignorance,  and 
our  hopes.  The  Holy  Scriptures  will  yet  produce  wonders  in  the 
wcM,  hr  Ae  moadt  of  the  Lord  has  spoken  it 
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A  GOOD  TEACHER. 


1.  A  good  teacher  will  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  school.  He  will 
come  willing  and  prepared  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
general  harmony.  Individual  ideas  and  plans,  however  good  in  them- 
selves, will  be  merged  into  the  consideration  of  the  general  welfare. 
He  will  uphold  the  authority  of  the  school  for  the  maintenace  of  order 
and  the  security  of  general  good  conduct.  He  will  bend  his  own 
inclination  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution — ^he  will  not 
only  himself  conform  to  their  requirements,  but  with  a  fraternal  spirit 
do  his  part  towards  supporting  their  authority  universally.  There  are, 
and  always  will  be,  many  individual  opinions  in  reference  to  various 
points  of  discipline  and  regulation,  but  no  teacher  would  cast  such  a 
reflection  on  the  judgment  of  the  school,  or  rather  draw  down  such  a 
reflection  on  himself,  as  to  persist  in  his  own  opinion  in  opposition  to 
that  expressed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority. 

2.  A  good  teacher  will  be  a  man  of  good  habits.  He  will  aim  at 
punctuality.  If  his  heart  is  in  the  work  he  will  not  like  to  lose  the 
morning  prayer  by  being  too  late.  He  will  not  like  to  miss  the  happy 
influence  resulting  from  a  participation  in  the  early  worship.  He  will 
not  like  by  his  example  to  encourage  the  children  in  a  habit  which  is 
radically  bad.  Is  not  neglect  on  this  point,  i,  e,  punctuality,  both  as  to 
time  and  teaching,  the  root  of  almost  all  the  disorder  of  our  schools? 

3.  He  will  cultivate  the  habit  of  study  and  preparation.  He  will 
not  like  to  give  to  God's  service  that  which  has  cost  him  nothing.  He 
could  not  be  comfortable  in  coming  to  his  class  not  knowing  what  or 
where  the  lesson  is.  He  will  avail  himself  of  every  means  of  prepara- 
tion ;  perhaps  he  will  set  apart  a  weekly  period  for  study ;  or,  if  there 
should  be  a  weekly  class  of  teachers  for  mutual  instruction,  as  in  every 
school  there  should  be,  he  will  endeavor  to  be  present,  both  to  add  to 
its  interest  and  reap  personal  benefit. 

4.  He  will  cultivate  a  habit  of  prayer.  This  he  will  do  frequently 
and  perhaps  statedly.  He  will  embrace  in  his  petitions  all  the  concerns 
of  his  class :  the  improvement  of  himself  as  their  teacher,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  school.  He  will  feel  that  the  most  command* 
ing  qualifications  and  enlightened  teaching  will  avail  nothing  without 
God's  influence.  He  feels  the  power  of  the  great  truth  uttered  by 
Paul,  "  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase." 

5.  Another  point  of  a  good  teacher  is  discipline.  The  maintenance 
of  order  and  self-respect  in  a  class  is  essential.  There  is  ft  discipline 
that  is  too  severe,  which,  being  exercised  for  the  sake  of  itself,  brings 
an  unhappy  influence  upon  the  teacher.  If  authority  is  arbitrary  in  its 
dbaractar— if  in  the  absence  of  judgment  and  prudence  it  is  admin* 

istered  mdiscriamSLtelji  prompts  only  \rjf  i^^^^i^^— ^^  ^\i\natLon  of 
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the  teacher  is  immediately  lowered,  and  the  yery  authority  he  wishes 
to  establish  is  forfeited.  No  harsh  word  escaped  the  lips  of  the  great 
teacher,  no  &own  dwelt  on  his  brow.  No  ignorance  or  waywardness 
on  the  part  of  his  hearers  ruffled  the  calmness  of  his  bosom,  and  yet 
*' he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority."  Whence  did  he  derive 
this  influence  and  control  ?  Was  it  not  the  very  authority  oi  goodness 
that  awed  the  multitude  ? 

6.  Perseverance,  patience,  and  disinterestedness,  will  be  added  to  the 

list  of  a  good  teacher's  requisites.     It  is  a  work  of  great  self-denial  and 

discouragement.      The  indifference  and  depravity  of  his  class— the 

miwearied  study  he  must  pursue,  will  unite  to  try  his  perseverance,  and 

test  his  devotedness.    He  may  have  to  work  hard  and  long,  and  see  no 

return.     Like  his  master  he  must  expect  no  fee  or  reward,  but  the 

eventual  good  of  his  class.     Ingratitude  from  every  quarter  met  earth's 

greatest  philanthropist  in  his  efforts  of  usefulness.     He  knew  what  it 

was  to  ifdce  a  great  deal  of  pains  without  any  return.     Once  he  healed 

ten  lepers  and  only  received  the  thanks  of  one  !     He,  then,  who  enters 

upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  thinks  to  repose  on  a  bed  of  roses, 

takes  a  &lse  estimate.     He  who  thinks  that  those  whom  he  tries  to 

benefit  will,  under  a  sense  of  gratefulness,  lay  their  thanksgivings  at 

his  feei^  must  certainly  meet  with  disappointment.   There  is  very  much 

to  discourage,  and  perhaps  you  say — 

"  YonVo  loved,  you've  laboured,  prayed,  and  tried  to  tcach^- 
Tour  words  seem  fruitless — ^not  one  soul  they  reach ; 

And  you  despair what  did  Christ  say  to  you? 

He  said  the  heart  was  hard — ^you've  found  it  true ; 

He  said  that  naught  but  grace  that  heart  could  change, 

YonVe  found  it  so,  and  yet  you  think  it  strange ; 

Does  ho  require  of  you  to  change  the  heart  ? 

Does  he  assign  that  work  to  human  art? 

No,  but  perhaps  you  think  youVo  tried  so  much, 

You  might  expect  his  grace  some  soul  to  touch. 

Ah,  think !  does  Jesus  then  love  less  than  you 

The  souls  he  died  to  save  ? 

Go,  do  his  will,  believe  his  word  and  trust 

His  love,  his  power,  his  wisdom,  for  the  rest." 

7.  It  will  be  needless  to  add  that  consistency  of  life  and  practice 
ought  to  advance  the  good  teacher's  character.  How  can  he  enforce 
punctuality,  prayer,  or  any  of  the  claims  of  religion  if  ho  does  not 
practice  them  himself!  How  can  he  with  any  good  grace  reprove  a 
child  of  worldliness  and  sin,  when  he  himself  visits  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment and  sensual  pleasure  ?  "  Thou  that  teachest  another  teachest  thou 
not  thyself?"  Inconsistency  robs  authority  of  its  power,  takes  away 
the  keen  edge  of  reproof,  renders  advice  altogether  powerless !  A 
teacher  by  one  act  ot  inconsistency  may  undo  the  g|OQ^\o\)OT%  ^iifiSKKj 
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years,  perliap»  of  a  whole  life;  He  puts  the  child  upon  the  yantage 
ground  of  turning  round  upon  him  and  saying,  *'  Physician  heal 
thyself." 

8.  Binding  all  these  points  of  character  in  one  beautiful  whole,  must 
be  seen  the  bond  of  affection  and  love  so  beautifully  described  in 
1  Cor,  ziii.  Love  deep  and  deyoted  to  immortal  souls.  Love  of  the 
most  unfeigned  character  to  our  brethren  in  the  delightful  work.  A 
love  that  will  make  allowance  for  human  infirmity,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  an  occasional  failing.  Love 
enthusiastic  to  the  great  Redeemer  in  whose  cause  he  labors.  This  is 
an  element  of  character  we  should  strongly  emulate  and  cherish. 
Peace,  piety  and  usefulness,  fly  away  from  that  place  where  love  is  not 
fisund.    Therefore  a  good  teacher  will  follow  after  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  afi&rm  that  he  in  whose  character  all  the  qualifl- 
cations  we  have  specified  do  not  centre,  is  unfit  to  be  a  teacher ;  but 
the  probabilities  of  the  case  justify  us  in  saying,  that  in  proportion  as  he 
is  qualified  or  not,  will  he  fail  or  succeed.  We  fully  believe  that  the 
success  of  a  teacher  may  he  measured  hy  his  efficiency,  J.  R.  II. 

Bassinghourne, 
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No.    6. — SiNGINO. 

Pebhaps,  to  children,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  services  of 
the  Sunday  school  is  the  singing.  In  former  years  this  delightful 
exercise  was  but  very  indifferently  performed.  I  have  been  into 
Sunday  schools  where  only  one  teacher  could  be  found  capable  of  leadmg 
the  singing,  and  that  one  teacher  has  been  the  master  of  but  one  tune, 
so  that  upon  every  occasion  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  metre  of 
the  hymn,  the  children  were  invariably  favored  with  the  same 
'<  Old  Hundreth/*  But  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  the  Sunday  school 
Union,  and  many  friends  of  musical  talent,  a  great  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  Sunday  school  Psalmody.  We  have  now  a  great 
variety  of  lively  and  pleasing  tunes,  adapted  to  as  rich  a  selection  of 
suitable  hymns,  and  these  have  encouraged  and  assisted  the  teachers  in 
their  efibrts  to  qualify  themselves  for  leading  these  devotional  exercisesi 
''which  constitutcj"  as  Baxter  says,  'Uhe  liveliest  emblem  of  heaven 
upon  earth.*' 

In  the  school  with  which  I  was  connected|  this  subject  occupied  a 

prominent  place  in  our  attention.    The  teachers  with  the  elder  children 

were  accustomed  to  meet  every  Monday  evening  for  improvement  in 

singing,  when  they  received  the  valuable  assistance  of  a  clerk  from  a 

neigliboupng  ohapel;  and  by  Una  pio^c^c^  ^^  ^^Vi^l^mth  regard  to  the 
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maimer  in  which  the  praises  of  Qod  were  sang,  became  second  to  very 
few.  We  had  then  as  we  have  now,  a  selection  of  little  pieces  which 
we  used  to  sing  with  heart  and  voice,  though  they  were  very  inferior  to 
those  beautiful  melodies  which  arc  chanted  with  so  much  interest  by 
our  children  in  the  present  day.  Our  chief  favorite  for  some  time  was 
a  tone  set  to  the  words  of  HabakkUk — ^'  Although  the  fig  tree  shall 
not  blossom  &c."  I  never  knew  by  whom  it  was  composed^  but  it 
pleased  us  wonderfully;  yet  I  believe  its  chief  merit  was  that  it 
was  new.  Whenever  we  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  a  distin- 
guished visitor,  **  Although  the  fig  tree/'  was  sure  to  be  sung,  and  we 
seldom  failed  to  receive  the  approving  smiles  of  our  friends  as  a  reward 
for  our  pains.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  good  singing 
is  generally  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  scholars,  but  I  know 
that  in  our  own  school  it  had  this  e£fect,  so  that  without  canvassing  for 
children  we  were  always  full,  and  twice  we  were  obliged  to  enlarge  our 
borders.  The  interest  excited  extended  to  the  parents,  and  often  they 
would  come  with  their  little  ones  in  their  arms  when  the  teaching  was 
OTer*  to  hear  the  singing,  and  several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the 
address  to  which  they  have  listened  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
them  to  Qod. 

Elizabeth  G  ,  was  one  of  those  who  was  early  drawn  to  the  school 
bj  the  attractive  power  of  the  singing.  She  resided  nearly  opposite,  so 
that  the  hymn  of  praise  could  be  distinctly  heard  at  her  dwelling,  and 
she  would  frequently  steal  away  from  her  home  and  seat  herself  upon 
oar  stairs  until  the  hymn  was  concluded.  Often  was  she  invited  by  the 
teachers  to  take  her  place  among  the  children,  but  being  afflicted  with 
a  spinal  disease  arising  from  a  fall  in  her  infancy,  her  mother  was  fear- 
ful lest  her  tender  frame  should  be  unable  to  resist  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  the  school.  This  practice  she  continued  for  about  twelve 
months  when  her  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  attend  as  a  scholar, 
became  so  urgent  that  her  parents  were  unable  any  longer  to  resist 
them,  and  she  was  allowed  to  join  our  little  band,  where  she  was  a 
general  fayorite,  and  to  unite  with  the  children  in  singing  their 
hosannas  in  the  temple. 

This  interesting  child  now  appeared  to  be  in  her  proper  element. 
Though  very  young  she  entered  into  all  the  exercises  of  the  school  with 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  nothing  seemed  to  afford  her  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  singing.  The  look  and  attitude  of  Elizabeth 
when  the  hymn  was  given  out  would  have  afforded  a  pleasing  subject 
for  a  painter.  Her  eyes  beaming  with  delight  were  intently  fixed  upon 
the  speaker,  and  her  lips  moved  in  unison  with  his,  as  if  endeavouring  by 
repeating  the  words  to  fix  them  more  securely  in  her  memory,  and  then 
wUh  an  energy  which  to  me  was  exceedingly  gratifying^  a^ie  ^q\M  ysoi 
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the  general  song,  thoagh  Her  feeble  Toice  could  not  be  distinguished, 
being  overpowered  by  the  louder  notes  of  her  elder  schoolfellows. 

It  is  natural  to  wish  that  those  whom  we  love  should  become  part- 
ners in  our  joys,  and  in  this  dear  child  the  feeling  was  remarkable. 
Her  entreaties  for  her  parents  to  come  and  hear  the  children  sing  were 
frequent  and  earnest,  but  as  her  father  and  mother  were  both  enemies 
to  true  religion,  and  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Paine,  it  was  long 
before  her  desires  were  gratified.  One  day,  however,  it  was  whispered 
that  that  excellent  man  and  distinguished  friend  of  Sunday  schools, 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lloyd,  intended  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  Mrs.  G ,  who 

saw  him  enter  was  excited  by  curiosity  to  witness  our  proceedings. 
All  seemed  pleased  and  honored  by  the  good  man's  appearance  ;  the 
children  put  on  their  best  manners,and  '*  Although  the  ^g  tree  "  was 
sung  in  their  best  style.  Mrs.  G-^— ,  was  much  delighted  with  the 
singing,  but  neither  the  devotional  exercises,  nor  the  address  which 
was  delivered  by  our  esteemed  friend,  seemed  to  make  any  permanent 
impression  on  her  mind.  She  was  gratified,  but  not  profited;  interested, 
but  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  She  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  attention  which  she  saw  paid  to  her  beloved  child, 
and  this  together  with  what  she  heard,  induced  her  frequently  after- 
wards to  favor  us  with  her  presence,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
that  she  would  ultimately  be  led  to  see  the  unsoundness  of  the  princi- 
ples in  which  she  had  been  instructed,  and  to  build  her  hopes  upon 
that  foundation  whicli  God  himself  hath  laid  in  Zion. 

Matters  were  in  this  hopeful  condition  when  in  the  summer  of  May, 
1814,   the   family  removed  to  a  Village   near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire. 
Elizabeth  at  this  time  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age :     her  mind  was 
well  stored  with  scriptural  knowledge,  and  many  pleasing  evidences 
were  adduced  that  the  Gospel  with  which  she  possessed  so  familiar  an 
acquaintance  had  proved  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  her  salvation. 
Her  path  had  been  hitherto  one  of  uninterrupted  peace,  as  her  parents 
from  their  great   afifection  for  her  had  never  sought  to  oppose  her 
inclinations ;  but  now  she  was  removed  from  those  with  whom  she  had 
so  often  taken  sweet  counsel,  and  from  the  school  where  she  had  so 
long  enjoyed  such  pleasure  and  delight,  her  mind  became  peculiarly  cast 
down.     In  her  new  place  of  residence  she  appeared,  to  use  her  own  lan- 
guage, like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  There  was  no  Sunday  school  to 
which  she  could  resort,  and  no  place  of  worship  where  the  gospel  was 
preached  in  its  purity,  nearer  than  Leeds,  and  this  occasioned  her  much 
distress  of  mind.  Herparents  not  being  lovers  of  God  could  not  sympathise 
with  her  in  her  trouble,  and  no  friend  appeared  who  could  drop  a  word 
of  comfort  into  an  afiiicted  spirit.     Under  these  circumstances,  her 
Sible  became  her  constant  coxtipauVoiv,  ^liA.  ^^1^.11  tlils  and  her  hymn 
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book  in  her  hand,  she  was  often  enabled  to  draw  her  harp  from  the 
willow,  and  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  though  in  a  strange  land. 

In  the  village  where  the  family  had  thus  taken  up  their  abode,  there 
lived  a  widow  with  her  three  daughters ;  and  with  one  of  these,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  herself,  Elizabeth  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
They  frequently  visited  at  each  other's  houses,  and  when  left  alone 
Elizabeth  would  get  her  companion  to  come  and  sit  with  her.  Here 
she  would  entertain  her  friend  by  repeating  the  lessons  she  had  been 
taught  in  her  Sunday  school,  and  singing  the  hymns  which  had  so 
often  filled  her  soul  with  the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  After  a 
short  time  she  ventured  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and  asked  her  to  join 
with  her  in  suppUcating  the  divine  blessing  upon  themselves  and  their 
parents.  By  these  exercises,  the  mind  of  her  friend  became  gradually 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  eternal  things.  She  was  induced  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
eventually  led  into  the  love  and  practice  of  the  Truth. 

Had  Elizabeth  been  permitted  to  continue  her  career  of  usefulness,  it 

is  probable  that  she  would  have  proved  a  burning  and  shining  light  to 

this  benighted   village,    as   her   engaging   manners  rendered   her  a 

fayoTite  with  all.    Many  were  the  tokens  of  kindness  which  she  received 

from  her  new  neighbours,    and  many  were  her    efforts  to  bring  the 

tender  lambs  of  the  village  into  the  fold  of  the  good  Shepherd.     But 

it  pleased  a  wise,  though  inscrutable  Providence,  to  arrest  her  in  her 

useful  course,  and  to  cause  her  sun  to  go  down  while  it  was  yet  day. 

After  about  nine  months*  residence  in  this  locality,  she  took  cold  which 

was  followed  by  a  fever,  and  this  young  disciple  was  brought  to  the 

gates  of  death.     The  symptoms  at  first  were  not  alarming,  and  in  a 

robuflt  constitution  would  have  proved  but  a  temporary  inconvenience, 

but  her  frail  tenement,  not  being  able  to  resist  the  shock,  was  speedily 

laid  in  ruins.     During  her  illness  the  spiritual  condition  of  her  parents 

occupied  her  most  anxious  thoughts.    She  exhorted  and  entreated  them 

with  many  tears  to  renounce  their  pernicious  doctrines,  and  to  embrace 

the  gospel  of  Jesus.       She  referred  them  to  the  power  of  religion  on 

her  own  soul  enabling  her  to  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave,  and 

repeated  with  deep  emotion,  one  of  her  favorite  hymns— 

'*'Ti8  religion  that  can  give, 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live. 
'Tis  religion  must  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die." 

On  Saturday,  the  day  before  her  decease,  she  earnestly  prayed  that 
she  might  be  permitted  to  live  through  the  Sabbath  in  order  that  she 
might  have  the  whole  day  to  speak  to  her  father  without  interruption. 
Her  desire  was  granted,  and   although  scarcely  able    to  speak  from 

z 
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extreme  weakness,  she  laboured  with  all  Her  soul  to  press  on  his 
attention  the  deep  things  of  God.  Seeing  her  mother  in  tears  she  said, 
''Do  not  weep  for  me,  I  am  happy.  If  you  knew  the  consolation 
which  I  experience,  instead  of  weeping  for  me,  you  would  envy  me.  I 
would  not  exchange  places  with  you  for  the  world.  "  She  then  took 
a  solemn  farewell  of  her  parents,  and  turning  herself  in  bed,  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  at  5  o*clock  in  the  aftemoon,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her 
age,  she  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

The  death  of  this  interesting  child  filled  the  parents  with  indescribable 
anguish.  She  had  from  her  infancy  been  the  idol  of  their  hearts,  and 
their  most  pleasing  hopes,  and  brightest  anticipations,  had  centred 
in  her;  but  now  that  the  desire  of  their  eyes  was  removed,  their  hopes 
were  blighted,  and  all  their  pleasing  prospects  became  dark  and  gloomy. 
They  sorrowed^  but  especially  the  mother,  as  those  that  had  no  hope. 
Having  been  trained  from  their  childhood  in  the  principles  of  infidelity 
they  were  able  only  to  see  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  the  fiower 
which  they  had  contemplated  with  so  much  delight,  they  considered 
as  totally  withered  never  more  to  revive  and  bloom.  But  when  the 
mother  began  to  consider  the  unwavering  confidence  of  her  daughter 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  how  her  religion  had  supported  and 
comforted  her  in  the  hour  of  suffering,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
she  began  to  experience  some  doubts  arising  in  her  mind  respecting  the 
correctness  of  her  own  opinions.  The  dying  exhortations  of  her 
daughter,  were  continually  on  her  mind:  the  voice,  though  now  silent 
was  still  heard,  and  the  tears  though  for  ever  wiped  away,  were  still 
beheld,  producing  a  degree  of  mental  anguish,  to  which  she  had  hither- 
to been  a  stranger.  In  this  state  she  continued  for  some  time,  pitied  by 
her  neighbours  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  comfort  her.  She  daily 
resorted  to  the  grave  of  her  daughter,  to  weep  there,  and  to  mourn 
over  that  dispensation  which  had  so  prematurely  snatched  that  beloved 
child  from  her  embrace.  One  day  whilst  sitting  alone  by  a  river 
brooding  over  her  unhappy  condition,  a  godly  woman,  who  had  heard 
of  her  distress  came  up,  and  began  to  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into 
her  afliicted  spirit.  She  repeated  several  passages  of  Scripture  suitable 
to  her  case,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  look  for  comfort  where 
alone  it  could  be  found.  The  conversation  of  this  person  brought 
forcibly  to  her  mind  the  exhortations  and  remonstrances  of  her  daughter, 
and  she  now  determined  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  dear 
departed,  and  to  attend  a  place  of  worship. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  this  poor  woman,  with  a  heart  sadly  cast 

down,  and  almost  broken  with  sorrow,  set  out  on  the  journey  to  Leeds, 

uncertain  as  to  what  house  of  prayer  she  should  direct  her  steps.      As 

she  passed  a  respectable  cottage  on  t\ie  way,  liei  attention  was  aroused 

bjr  the  Bound  of  /seyeral  yoioea  BingixigX^  ^^^'^  ^\^^  v^^vc^^  \a  \^ 
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familiar  to  her.  She  stopped  to  listen,  and  presently  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  good  woman  who  before  had  met  with  her,  and  she  was 
invited  in.  It  wai  a  meeting  of  ladies  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan 
body,  who  had  assembled  for  prayer  and  mutual  edification.  Upon  her 
entrance  she  felt  much  confused,  but  the  kindness  of  these  friends  soon 
set  her  at  ease,  and  she  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  their  instructive 
conversadon.  She  now  saw  plainly  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over 
her  own  sceptical  notions,  and  its  ability  to  impart  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  soul.  **  Ah/'  said  she  to  one  of  the  friends,  ''I  would  give  the 
world  to  beUeve  as  you  do.  I  have  been  taught  that  religion  is  all  a 
delusion,  but  even  in  that  case,  you  must  be  a  gainer,  for  it  affords  you 
as  much  joj  as  if  it  were  a  reality  without  any  disadvantages  attending 
it."  From  this  time  she  became  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  means 
of  grace,  and  soon  the  clouds  of  sorrow  which  had  thus  enveloped  her 
were  dispersed,  and  she  was  led  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
This  change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  wife  could  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  partner  of  her  days.  He  wondered  and  rejoiced  at 
her  now  calm  and  submissive  demeanour,  for  on  the  whole,  he  was  an 
affectionate  husband,  and  though  opposed  to  Methodist  meetings,  he 
offered  no  objection  to  his  wife's  attendance  at  them,  as  he  was  glad  of 
anything  that  would  afford  relief  from  her  sorrows  and  make  her  cheer- 
ful and  happy.  But  Mrs.  G— -,  began  to  wish  for  something  more 
than  her  hosband's  consent  to  her  attending  religious  meetings ;  she 
became  anxious  that  he  also  should  become  a  partaker  in  the  consola- 
tions which  she  had  found  from  experience  the  Gospel  alone  could 
supply*  She  urged  him  to  go  with  her  to  the  house  of  God,  and  her 
entreaties  were  not  in  vain.  He  went,  but  more  from  a  wish  to  please 
his  wife,  than  from  any  desire  to  receive  spiritual  instruction.  He  was 
pleased  with  what  he  heard,  if  not  profited,  and  his  wife  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  accompany  her  again.  During  the 
service,  the  beautiful  hymn  '*  Jesus  lover  of  my  soul,"  was  sung,  and 
the  plaintive  and  solemn  tune  particularly  rivetted  his  attention,  so  that 
when  he  returned  home  he  felt  a  curiosity  to  examine  the  hymn  more 
attentively.  From  this  he  was  led  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  this  profitable  exercise.  That  day 
was  the  brightest  that  had  ever  dawned  upon  the  path  of  poor  G— — , 
for  before  the  evening  shades  appeared,  a  light  penetrated  his  mind, 
which  led  him  to  see  his  self-righteousness,  to  renounce  all  his  deistical 
notions,  and  to  become  a  humble  follower  of  Jesus.  He  and  his  wife 
were  subsequently  called  to  pass  through  many  trials,  but  having  laid 
their  help  upon  one  that  is  mighty,  they  were  enabled  to  surmount 
every  difficulty,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  witness  a  good  pro- 
fession, blessing  and  praising  God  for  having  given  them  such  a  chUd^ 
Mnd  that  that  child  bad  been  instructed  in  a  Sunday  «e\ioo\. 
Stm^tcark.  z  2  "R*  ^*  G% 
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OK 

THE  VALUE  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 
The  foUowiog  dalightfnl  fact  ia  extracted  from  the  "  Band  of  Hope 
Beview,"  k  cheap  moathlj  shett,  which  appears  admirably  adapted  to  pio- 
mote  the  cause  of  tempeiaiice  amoog  young  persons.  We  have  to  thank  ita 
worthy  editor  for  his  courtesy  in  eoaUlog  us  to  iosert  the  above  pictorial 
illDstration  :— 

||  I"  A  boy  atteudiag  a  Sunday  school  was  brought  to  believe  ia  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  began  to  pray  in  his  father's  bouse.  His  father,  being  a 
wicked  man,  was  quite  enraged  when  he  heard  of  his  little  boy  praying.  Be 
took  a  whip  and  lashed  him  severely.  The  poor  boy,  aot  daring  to  cootinu* 
tbh  practice  ia  the  house,  resorted  to  an  adjoiamg  plantation,    There  he 


knelt  among  the  Ire^a,  and  pnyeA  to  liis  Fattier  who  seeth  in  secret,  'lite 
fktber,  hearing  of  thu  new  haunt,  tooli  hh  whip  one  night  anil  fuUawcd  hiro. 
Whan  he  came  within  reach  of  tlie  sound  of  the  little  boy's  voice,  he  thought 
that  before  he  whipped  him  he  would  listen  to  hear  what  he  was  sajing.  The 
hoj  at  this  moment  wai  earnestly  pnijing  on  behalf  of  hii  wicked  father. 
The  father's  conscience  smote  him.  He  wept.  The  boy,  having  concluded 
hi*  anpplioationB,  rose  from  bis  knees,  and  turning  round,  saw  his  father 
weepiDg.  The  trembling  father,  addressing  his  astonished  son,  said,  '  /  camt 
oki  la  wUp  jfou,  btil  you  have  whipped  me.' 

"  A.  short  time  after  the;  both  made  application  to  a  Baptist  chnich,  to  be 
admitted  as  members ;  and  when,  according  to  the  custom,  the  father  was 
pBblUf  mIM  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  views  of  divine  truth,  and  to 
Ate  Us  txpraiciMe  of  its  power,  he  shrank  backward,  and  eaid,  "  No,  no,  let 
Ml(pafatiiig  to  liii  son)  do  it  first,  for  he  is  mj  spiritual  father." 


.■  SELF  EDtJCATION. 

Ikt-aMliuineihaaatibIa  inheritaoee ;  it  is  an  invisible  paradise,  which 
enr;  nuui  postesses  For  bis  own  cultivation  ;  or  rather  it  is  a  paradise  which 
caMratee  ilMdf,  and  y«t  with  discernment  and  skill.  The  divine  lieing  has 
placed  us  in  a  world,  where  we  are  surrounded  by  wonders ;  and  jet  greater 
than  an  is  the  mind  within,  which  feels,  and  thinks,  and  imagines,  and  hopes, 
lad  wluohaubordiiiates  to  itself  the  world  without.  The  mind  of  man  has 
tUs  peenliaritj,  that  it  is  both  agent  and  end  ;  both  instrument  and  object. 
It  ia  a  loDDtain  wliosD  waters  flow  out  in  bounteous  profusion,  blessing  and 
betutiffing  every  spot  with  which  they  come  into  contact;  but  which,  unlike 
other  streams,  flow  liack  again,  laden  with  a  thousand  new  properties  into 
Jtsall.  B  ii  at  once  both  river  and  ocean,  both  source  and  end.  It  is  the 
grand  instrument  of  discovery,  it  is  the  great  source  of  human  power.  Wlien 
we  look  to  the  wonders  it  has  performed,  the  cities,  the  cultivated  plains, 
and  all  the  varietiea  of  that  splendid  scene  to  which  the  art  of  man  lias  trans- 
fiiimed  the  deserts,  and  forests,  and  rocks  of  original  nature;  when  we  behold 
him  not  limiting  the  operations  of  his  art  to  that  earth  to  which  he  seemed 
Ctofined,  but  bursting  through  the  very  elements  that  appeared  to  encircle 
him  as  an  insurmountable  barrier — traversing  the  waves,  struggling  with  the 
winds,  and  making  their  very  opposition  subservient  to  hia  course ;  when  wa 
look  to  the  still  greater  transformation  which  he  has  wrought  in  the  moral 
tome,  and  compare  with  the  miseries  of  barbarous  life,  the  tranquility  end 
Mcnritj  of  a  well-ordered  state ;  when  we  see  under  the  influence  of  legis- 
lUive  wisdom,  innumerable  multitudes  obeying,  in  opposition  to  their  strongest 
paarions,  the  restraints  of  a  power  which  they  scarcely  perceiye,  and  the 
crimas  of  a  single  individual,  marked  and  punished  at  the  distance  of  half  the 
nrth ;  is  it  possible  for  us  to  observe  all  those  wonders,  and  not  feel  that  there 
ii  an  inherent  dignity  in  the  agent,  the  living,  and  willing,  and  moving  mind, 
by  which  all  these  wonders  are  achieved?  But  though  thus  mighty  as  an 
hutrament,  it  is  employed  on  still  nobler  olijects  when  employed  upon  itself, 
isTottigatiiig  its  own  hidden  and  infinite  resources,  subduing  and  regulating 
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its  own  gigantic  powers,  and  shaping  itself  out  into  an  invisible,  but  not  less 
real,  system  of  order  and  beauty.  Mind  has  an  independent  being,  and  will 
survive  all  its  own  works  and  achievements  in  this  lower  world — wondrous 
though  they  be.  It  is  an  existence  unseen  by  the  external  eye,  but  the  more 
real  and  glorious  on  that  account,  ^^  For  the  things  which  are  seen,  are  tem- 
poral, but  the  things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal," 

The  great  object  of  self-education  should  be  to  educate  self.  How  apt  are  we 
to  forget  this !  Even  while  we  use  the  word,  we  let  slip  the  thing.  We 
talk  of  self-culture,  and  read  about  self  cultivation,  and  all  the  while  think  of 
everything  but  self,  Truly  in  one  sense  man  is  not  a  selfish  being.  The 
last  thing  he  thinks  about  is  his  real  self.  The  great  doctrine  **  Know  thy- 
self.** (we  are  told),  came  down  from  heaven ;  if  indeed  such  be  the  case^  it  is 
the  word  and  not  the  thing  which  has  come  down  to  man ;  and  if  the  know- 
ledge of  self  must,  as  undoubtedly  it  must,  precede  the  cultivation  of  self,  how 
few  self-cultivators  there  are;  in  truth,  the  word  self  has  two  meanings --self 
in  the  world,  self  out  of  the  world ;  atid  the  selfish  man  (so  called)  knows  not 
bis  real  self,  all  his  affections  and  desires  are  engrossed  with  the  world  without, 
and  he  knows  nothing  of  the  riches  of  the  invisible  world  within.  He  may 
be  said  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  coin  new  words  fbrthe  thought  of  thd  moment) 
to  be  money-ish  or  pleasnre-ish  or  fame-ish ;  but  as  fisr  as  his  real  self  is  con- 
oerned  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  selfish,  he  knows  not  himself,  he  is  entirely 
ignorant  upon  the  subject.  It  is  the  first  step  to  the  really  sublime,  to  know 
that  wo  have  a  self,  "  My  friends,  I  am."  This  is  the  word  of  a  king — and 
more  than  a  nominal  king,  it  is  the  word  of  one  who  knows  that  he  has  a 
subject  mind.  The  brute  cannot  utter  it,  cannot  think  it ;  and  lew  men  who 
imagine  that  they  can  both  say  and  think  it,  really  do ;  let  a  man  come  to  this 
knowledge,  and  he  is  raised  both  above  the  brute  and  the  great  mass  of  his 
fellow  men. 

The  first  preliminary  which  I  deem  essential  to  self-cultivation,  b  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  in  general,  and  our  own 
minds  in  particular.  I  make  this  distinction  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  mind  in  the  abstract,  as  a  science  formed  by  the  process  of  ge- 
neralization ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  know  the  peculiarities  of  our  own 
minds.  The  great  utility  of  mental  philosophy  (apart  from  the  benefits  which 
the  mere  pursuit  of  the  science  confbrs,  which  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,) 
consists  in  the  analysis  which  it  gives  us  of  the  powers  and  processes  of  the 
human  mind.  By  means  of  the  principles  which  that  analysis  fttmlshesi  we 
are  enabled  to  investigate  our  own  individual  minds,  and  ascertain  the  degree 
and  kind  of  culture  which  each  faculty  requires.  To  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  a  figure  which,  perhaps,  I  have  already  worn  out,  mental  philosophy 
presents  us  with  the  abstract  architectural  plan,  according  to  which  the  self- 
building  mind  may  shape  itself  out.  For  this  purpose  it  is  of  the  highest  im<^ 
portance.  and  indeed  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  self-education  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  self— a  knowledge  of  the  particular  mind,  which  is  the  subject 
matter  of  cultivation.  Let  me,  therefore^  recommend  the  young  to  begin  the 
study  of  their  own  minds ;  one  hour's  reflection  of  this  kind  is  worth  whole 
Qajs  and  weeks  of  promiscuous  literary  reading. 
A,  second  bint  Ppon  this  fiubject  is,  to  kee^  ^  ^^\  «ii4  of  MK-edueation 
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in  Tiaw;  wbatever  may  be  the  character  of  your  employment  or  pursuit,  it  ii 
poesible  to  subordinate  all  things  to  the  perfecting  of  your  own  minds; 
whether  the  sphere  of  your  daily  labour  be  mechanical  or  mental.  This  it 
within  your  reach,  for  there  is  nothing  that  exercises  the  human  mind  which 
may  not,  by  proper  discipline,  be  made  subservient  to  its  cultivation.  Just 
as  in  religious  culture,  the  most  adverse  circumstances  may  be  rendered 
effective  instruments  in  purifying  the  heart,  when  the  "  heart  is  fixed  "  upon 
its  own  sanctification ;  so  in  intellectual  culture  the  every-day  toil  and 
bosiness  of  life  may  be  rendered  productive  of  high  intellectual  good,  when 
the  great  end  of  self-education  is  kept  steadily  in  view.  Instead  of  being  the 
iport  of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  a  well-disciplined  mind  will  control  themi 
10  as  to  bear  it  onwards  to  the  destined  end.  When  we  recall  to  mind  the 
number  of  our  own  countrymen,  who,  pursuing  their  way  steadily,  and  yet 
ptneveringly,  through  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable,  have  risen  from 
obscurity  to  stations  of  eminence,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  almost  every  man  of  ordinary  capacity  to  do  likewise. 
The  reason  why  so  many  are  left  behind  in  the  race  of  emulation,  is  not 
aseribable  to  incapacity,  but  a  want  of  purpose.  The  good  is  lost  sight  of; 
every  petty  difficulty  is  magnified;  circumstances  which  might  be  advao- 
tageously  turned  to  account  are  allowed  to  pass  by  unimproved ;  those  things 
are  permitted  to  turn  them  from  their  course,  which  might  have  been  the 
means  of  confirming  and  speeding  them  in  it.  The  Dutch  have  stopped  the 
incorsions  of  the  sea,  and  converted  a  curse  into  a  blessing;  the  waters  of  the 
mightiest  rivers  have  been  turned  into  new  channels,  and  made  subservient  to 
the  wants  of  man ;  in  like  manner  may  the  current  of  passing  events,  and  the 
ordinary  tide  of  human  affairs  be  so  controlled  by  every  man,  as  to  be  con* 
dndre  to  his  own  individual  welfare.  The  statues  of  Phidias  were  once  rude 
blocks  of  the  quarry ;  and  the  choice  paintings  of  Raphael,  an  unharmonized 
mass  of  colors ;  but  the  master  mind  conceived  its  purpose,  and  the  chisel  and 
the  brush  performed  their  task,  and  insignificant  means  worked  out  a  glorious 
end ;  and  so  it  should  be  in  a  higher  statuary,  and  a  more  noble  kind  of 
painting.  At  every  stroke  remember  the  end  you  have  in  view,  pursue  you» 
object  through  every  change  of  circumstance,  let  everything  bend  to  the  great 
end  of  self-education, 

A  third  hint  is  to  try  the  strength  of  your  own  minds  upon  one  subject.  It  is 
A  rule  which  will  ever  hold  good,  that  one  subject  thoroughly  known,  is  more 
beneficial  than  a  world  of  knowledge  upon  scattered  and  promiscuous  subjects: 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  observable  that  the  mind,  which  has  been  disciplined 
in  this  way,  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  acquisition  of  varied  information, 
and  will  retain  that  information  longer  than  one  which  has  been  led  from  one 
field  of  knowlege  to  another,  without  system  or  purpose.  On  this  subject  let 
BM  again  beg  your  attention  to  the  profound  reasoner  from  whose  introductory 
lecture  I  have  already  quoted.  "There  are  two  ways  in  which  education  is  to 
be  considered,  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  character  and 
^position  of  the  individual,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  power^ 
and  energy  which  is  communicated  to  the  mind.  Now  firstly,  with  respect  to 
character  as  formed  by  education,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  knowledge 
to  be  useful  in  its  effect  upon  habits,  must  be  both  liberal  and  aoourate^-must 
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deal  in  reasoning  and  inference?,  and  in  sound  reasoning  and  correct  inferences. 
So  much  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  going  further. 
In  looking  over  the  various  branches  of  human  enquiry,  I  do  not  find  that 
iwhat  is  learned  in  a  second  period  is  merely  a  certain  portion  added  to  that 
vrhich  was  acquired  in  the  first.  If  I  vFas  to  teach  geometry  for  two  months, 
I  conceive  that  the  geometry  of  the  second  month  would  not  merely  double  the 
amount  which  the  student  gained  in  the  first,  but  would  be,  as  it'were,  a  new  study, 
showing  other  features  and  giving  additional  powers,  with  the  advantage  of  its 
being  evident  that  the  second  step  is  the  development  and  consequence  of  the 
first.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  employing  the  second  month  in  geometry,  I 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  student  to  algebra,  would  he  have  been  a 
gainer  by  the  change  ?  I  answer  confidently  in  the  negative.  To  carry  this 
further,  let  us  take  the  whole  career  of  the  learner  and  apply  the  same  argu- 
ment. There  is  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end ;  a  beginning,  in  which  the  student  is  striving  with  new  and  perhaps 
difficult  principles,  and  in  which  he  is  relying  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
authorit}*^  of  his  instructor;  a  middle,  in  which  he  has  gained  some  confidence 
in  his  own  knowledge,  and  some  power  of  applying  his  first  principles.  He 
is  now  in  a  state  of  danger,  so  far  as  the  estimate  which  he  is  likely  to  form  of 
himself  is  concerned.  He  has  yet  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  his  career  can  be 
checked,  nothing  to  humble  the  high  notion  which  he  will  entertiun  of  himself, 
his  teachers  and  his  subject.  Let  him  only  proceed,  and  he  will  come  to  what 
I  have  called  the  end  of  the  subject,  and  will  begin  to  see  that  there  is,  if  not  a 
boundary,  yet  the  commencement  of  a  region,  which  has  not  been  tracked  and 
surveyed,  and  in  which  not  all  the  skill  which  he  has  acquired  in  voyaging  by 
the  chart  will  save  him  from  losing  his  way.  It  is  in  this  period  of  hb  career, 
that  he  will  begin  to  form  a  true  opinion  of  his  own  mind,  which,  I  fully 
believe  is  not  done  by  many  persons,  simply  because  they  have  never  been 
allowed  to  persne  any  branch  of  enquiry  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  to 
shew  them  where  that  ends.  For  thb  reason  I  think  that,  whatever  else  may 
be  done,  some  one  subject,  at  least,  should  be  well  and  thoroughly  investigated, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  the  proper  tone  to  the  mind  upon  the  use,  province, 
and  extent  of  knowledge  in  general. 

The  last  remark,  which  my  time  will  permit  me  to  make,  is  this  ;  in  the 
investigation  of  any  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  endeavour  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  it.      Of  course  there  are  some  subjects  which  can  be  known 
and  which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  only  partially  : — subjects  which  are  beyond 
the  means,  or  not  worth  the  pains  of  investigation,  I  do  not  refer  to  these ;  but 
to  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  and  which  you  may  deem  worthy  of 
engagping  your  attention.      It  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  that  these,  if 
worth  knowing  at  all,    are    worth  knowing   well.      Endeavour    to    avoid 
that  habit  of  pursuit,  in  your  various  enquires,  which  may  justly  entitie 
you  to  the  appellation  of  a  half  student.  Nothing  great,  nothing  good, 
can   be   accomplished  unless  the  mind  entertains  a  proper  conception   of 
it  as  an  object  of  desire,  and  concentrates  its  energies  accordingly  upon 
the  means  adapted  to  secure  it.      Many  have  frittered  away  that  time,  and 
those  talents  upon  a  multitude  of  promiscuous  subjects,  which  if  employed 
upaa  one  or  two  would  have  raised  them  to  stations  of  eminence^  and  at 
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the  same  time  have  conferred  important  benefit  (by  the  cultivation  of 
good  intellectual  habits)  upon  their  own  minds.  There  is  another  maxim 
which  in  connexion  with  the  above  I  am  desirous  to  impress  upon  you;  and  it 
is  this, — Form  a  determination  to  select  the  difficult  rather  than  the  easy  parts  of 
a  subject,  as  the  chosen  matters  of  investigation.  In  money  matters  it  is  a 
good  piece  of  advice  to  **  take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves.*'  In  scientific  and  literary  matters,  it  is  a  good  piece  of  advice 
also,  to  take  care  of  the  difficulties  of  a  subject,  and  the  common  places  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  rule  generally  adopted 
and  followed  ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  generally  superficiality  of  knowledge, 
upon  all  subjects,  amongst  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  true  with  regard  to  the  intellectual  habits  of  men  of  eminence  in  any 
and  all  departments  of  scientific  pursuits,  that  they  have  sought  after  with 
avidity,  rather  than  avoided,  the  abstruse,  the  difficult,  and  the  complex:  deter- 
miDed  to  pass  through,  rather  than  over  them  ;  while  men  of  dwarfish  attain- 
ment have  been  diverted  from  their  course  by  every  petty  obstacle. 

W. 
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^'  I  have  no  time  to  do  so ; "  will  perhaps  be  the  reply  of  some  teachers. 
We  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  with  which  regular,  or  even  occasional 
visits  can  be  paid  in  many  cases,  and  we  sympathize  with  those  of  our  fellow- 
laborers,  whose  time  during  the  week,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  at  their  own 
disposal*  Yet  is  it  not  true  that  excuses  are  sometimes  made  for  the  neglect 
of  this  work,  because  its  importance  is  not  sufficiently  felt  ?  We  offer  a  few 
suggestions  on  this  subject,  hoping  that  they  may  lead  to  the  consideration  of 
individual  duty  and  responsibility. 

The  importance  of  visiting  the  parents  of  absentees  can  scarcely  be  too  mucl{ 
enforced.    The  causes  of  absence  are  sometimes  so  trivial,  that  a  few  exp]a-.*:{ 
natory  words  may  remove  them.  In  some  instances  the  parents  may  not  even  be 
aware  of  the  child's  absence  from  school.    Have  we  never  heard  of  cases  in 
which  Sunday  scholars  have  played  truant  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  thus 
not  only  breaking  the  Sabbath,  but  forming  a  habit  of  deception  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  visit  of  enquiry?    Those  who  have  read  that 
admirable  work  Todd's  *'  Sunday  School  Teacher,"  may  remember  his  me- 
lancholy tale  of  the  *'  Remiss  Teacher/*  who  found  that  one  of  his  scholars 
had  spent  his  Sabbaths  with  evil  associates,  and  another  had  died  after  thirteen 
days*  illness,  while  he  had  neglected  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  absence. 
But  visiting  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  absentees.     Without  some 
insight  into  the  domestic  circumstances  of  their  classes,  teachers  must  greatly 
fail  in  the  adaptation  of  their  instructions ;  they  cannot  enter  into  the  peculiar 
difficulties  and  temptations  to  which  each  child  is  exposed,  nor  ofier  suitable 
advice.    They  cannot  take  advantage  of  passing  events  in  the  family  circle  to 
fix  impressions  on  the  mind.    Those  teachers  to  whom  the  circumstances  of 
each  child  are  known,  are  more  likely  to  <<  speak  a  word  in  season,**  than 
those  who  only  regard  their  classes  in  their  collective  capacity. 

Fof  musple,  in  enfomng  the  duty  of  eudeatoxixiDg  V>  do  g^  V^  ^n^^ 
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the  want  of  personal  aoqoaintanoe  with  the  children,  will  came  the  applica- 
tion to  he  too  general. 

But  the  teacher  who  has  their  hornet  in  his  eye,  will  suggest  what  each 
child  will  he  able  to  carry  out.  He  will  lead  one  to  think  of  an  aged  grand- 
parent, whose  infirmities  he  can  alleviate;  another^  of  a  sick  brother  or  sister, 
to  whom  he  may  carry  home  the  instructions  which  he  receives ;  a  third,  of  a 
hlind  neighbour  to  whom  the  Scriptures  may  be  read,  or  of  a  parent  whom 
he  may  induce  to  attend  the  house  of  Grod.  Sach  a  teacher  alone  can  fully 
tell  the  joy  of  possessing  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  children,  and  of  being 
regarded  by  them  as  a  friend.  In  the  time  of  sickness,  or  of  family  trial,  he 
will  find  the  heart  of  the  child  peculiarly  susceptible  of  impression,  and  open 
to  the  reception  of  truth.  He  will  be  welcomed  and  anxiously  looked  for  by 
the  parents,  as  well  as  by  the  child.  The  visits  of  the  minister  may  he 
regarded  as  somewhat  professional,  and  the  little  aggravations  of  affliction  may 
be  supposed  unworthy  of  his  notic«i,  but  they  will  be  poured  into  the  ear  of 
the  teacher,  whose  visit  is  felt  to  be  one  of  affectionate  intereaty  and  whose 
words  of  tender  sympathy  will  soothe  the  sufferer's  heart.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  way  is  prepared  for  religious  conversation  with  the  parents.  They  will 
listen  with  attention  to  the  serious  remarks  of  one  whose  kindness  to  their 
child  has  found  access  to  their  hearts. 

Can  none  of  our  readers  remember  the  day  when  with  hesitation,  and 
almost  with  trembling,  they  entered  for  the  first  time  the  home  of  one  of  their 
class,  uncertain  with  what  reception  they  would  meet  ?  But  the  mother's 
cordial  welcome  soon  removed  their  fears,  and  her  earnest  entreaty  that  the 
visit  might  be  repeated,  and  that  religious  instruction  might  be  imparted  to 
her,  made  continued  intercourse  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  a 
delight.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  teachers^  that  they  are  not  qualified  to 
instruct  the  parents  of  their  Sunday  scholars.  We  would  remind  them  that 
fitness  for  this  work  consists  not  so  much  in  intellectual  capacity,  or  in  a 
large  extent  of  information,  as  in  a  heart  warm  with  love  to  Jesus,  and 
sincerely  anxious  to  promote  his  glory.  The  parents  are  often  more  ignorant  of 
the  way  of  salvation  than  their  children,  and  if  there  be  a  prayerful  endeavour 
to  point  them  to  Jesus,  who  can  tell  how  gpreatly  he  may  bless  the  effort  f 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  visiting  is  of  no  avail,  even  where 
religious  instruction  cannot  be  communicated*  On  this  subject  we  think  that 
many  a  teacher  may  draw  encouragement  from  the  remarks  of  a  lata  emi- 
nent minister,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  Sunday  schools,  the  Eev.  G.  T. 
Bedell,  of  Philadelphia.    He  says, 

*'  The  grand  reason  which  will  always  serve  to  account  for  any  depression 
in  any  branch  of  our  schools,  is  the  failure  of  the  teachers  in  the  duty  of 
visitation.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  without  this,  in  a  very  large  extent,  no 
scheme  can  succeed.  One  grand  object  of  a  teacher  in  his  visits  to  the 
children  of  his  peculiar  charge,  is  to  awaken  an  interest,  and  to  kindle  and 
keep  warm  the  attachment  of  those  children  to  himself.  In  a  matter,  where 
the  listening  to  instruction  is  so  entirely  voluntary,  and  depends  so  much 
upon  the  awakened  affections  of  the  scholars,  as  does  the  Sunday  school  in- 
atractioDf  nothing  can  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  attention  to  the 
foBobiDg,  guisad  good  bdM^yioiU  ind  x«^^  V>  \9i;m  \M«Jbia>V)&  th*  a^Obolions 
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of  Uie  child,  won  through  the  medium  of  friendly  visitation,  because  it  appears 
at  leaat  au  indicutioc  of  interest.  A  Snnday  school  teacher,  though  he  may 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  school-room  with  most  singular  fidelity,  will 
intfitably  fidl  if  he  does  not  wind  about  him  what  I  may  call  the  domestic 
aympttOuM  of  the  children.  I  think  that  some  of  the  difficulties  on  the 
snlject  of  yisiting  have  originated  in  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  many  a 
ImmImT)  thai  if  he  visit  the  children  of  his  charge,  he  must,  of  necessity,  go  in 
the  character  of  a  kind  of  preacher.  This  is,  however,  in  my  estimatioui  by 
no  means  the  view  of  the  subject  which  ought  to  be  taken.  The  teacher, 
h§  goes,  ought  most  unquestionably  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  circum- 
maj  allow  it,  to  press  the  concerns  of  religion  upon  the  child ;  but  the 
gnat  olijeot  of  the  visits  of  a  teacher  to  his  children  is  to  g^  their  affection 
md  •ODfidence,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  an  influenee  over  their  minds:  If 
it  ikoiild  to  happen,  that  even  no  direct  religious  intercourse  could  be  had  at 
tha  tima,  one  great  object  would  be  gained  if  be  gathered  around  him  the 
titpaofc  and  affsction  of  the  ohildren.  Are  there  any  who  are  not  competent 
to  tngifi  the  affections  of  their  scholars?  Can  they  not,  by  calling  on  them, 
lat  the  oldldren  feel,  and  the  parents  feel,  that  they  themselves  are  interested? 
Tha  Bum  who  ean  first  make  his  children  love  him,  will  soon  exert  a  control 
0T«r  thak  mindB,*  for  nothing  wins  the  affection  of  a  child  so  much  ai  an 
axMbitioii  of  interest;  and  the  man  who  can  make  the  parents  of  the  children 
regard  him  with  respect  and  affection,  can  soon  exert  a  wonderful  influence 
ofw  thtm,  for  nothing  wins  the  affections  of  a  parent  so  readily  as  attention 
to  hia  children.  Let  every  teacher  then  perseveringly  visit  the  children  com- 
mitted to  hia  charge;  let  him  embrace  every  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
nioda  of  those  he  may  meet,  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel ;  let  him  do  this 
•OQording  to  his  Master's  directions,  endeavoring  to  mingle  the  prudence  of 
tibs  aurpant  with  the  tenderness  and  harmlessness  of  the  dove ;  but  let  him 
mnamber,  that  although  he  may  not  find  the  opportunity  of  religious  inter> 
oonrae  aa  free  as  he  may  have  desired,  he  has  accomplished  a  most  amaaing 
sum  of  good,  if  he  have  even  the  respect  of  the  parents,  and  the  affection  of  the 
elifUfen.  Though  I  am  disposed  to  make  all  necessary  allowances  for  the 
diAoolties  of  the  case,  I  see  no  way  of  making  any  school  prosperous,  unless 
fiw  teachers,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  find  some  way  of  making  sacri- 
floea  of  time  and  effort,  and  consecrating  those  sacrifices  to  this  important  and 
interesting  duty.*' 

We  think  that  the  perusal  of  this  extract  must  lead  every  earnest  and  right 
minded  teacher  to  feel  that  he  cannot  willingly  relmquish  that  love  of  the 
diUdfen,  and  that  opportunity  fbr  usefulness,  which  the  performance  of  this 
work  must  secure ;  and  that  nothing  but  imperative  obligation  should  induce 
Urn  to  transfer  to  the  superintendent,  or  to  a  fellow  teacher,  the  pleasure  and 
•dwitages  connected  with  it.  Will  any  teacher  then,  until  he  has  made  it  a 
snlject  of  earnest  prayer  and  conscientious  enquiry,  be  satisfied  to  return  a 
negative  answer  to  the  question— Do  you  visit  the  parents  of  your  Sunday 
scholars  P  ATiacsib. 
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METHOD  OF   GIVING  A  BIBLE   LESSON. 

On  the  Flood. 

I.  Obtain  from  the  children  some  account  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  con- 
sequences of  an  ordinary  flood.  [The  Hohnfirth  catastrophe  might  be  here 
alluded  to.] 

II.  Picture  out  elliptically  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  uniTersal 
deluge. 

III.  Draw  out  the  lessons  to  be  derived. 

L  Causes— Heavy  rains,  breaking  down  of  embankments,  and  the  melting 
of  snow.    Ck>nsequences — The  destruction  of  property,  and  sometimes  of  life. 

II.  Picture  out  to  the  children  a  venerable  and  aged  man  working  upon  a 
structure  of  huge  proportions — a  rude  kind  of  ship  or  vessel.  As  he  labors 
from  day  to  day  his  neighbours  collect  in  crowds  to  mock  and  deride  him. 
Some  pity  his  credulity ;  others  interrupt  his  labors :  still  he  toils  on  un- 
mindfhl  of  their  mockery.  Ever  and  anon  he  pauses  in  his  work  to  warn  his 
hearers  of  the  impending  wrath  of  an  angry  God.  The  aged  patriarch  and 
his  sons  shudder  fat  their  blasphemy  and  weep  for  their  late.  The  long- 
expected  day  has  now  arrifed ;  within  the  limits  of  the  Ark  are  assembled 
birds  and  beasts  of  every  kind.  The  patriarch  and  his  children  are  also  there. 
The  Lord  has  closed  upon  them  the  door  of  the  Ark,  and  all  within  b  hushed. 
Suddenly  the  noise  of  the  rushing  of  waters  breaks  upon  their  ears ;  the  cries 
of  drowning  mortals  rise  high  and  dear  above  the  war  of  the  surging  deluge. 
Without  is  one  scene  of  confusion  :  the  husband  forsakes  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  the  child  of  her  bosom.  Each  one^s  exertions  are  made  in  his  own 
behalf.  Many  turn  with  anxious  fate  towards  the  Ark,  and  try  in  vain  to 
reach  it ;  they  fall  down  and  are  overwhelmed.  Others  gain  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  find  there  a  fancied  security.  The  vessel  floats  upon  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  waters,  and  the  cries  of  the  suffSerers  are  less  frequent. 
(Here  produce  a  picture  of  the  scene.)  The  patriarch,  his  sons,  and  their 
wives,  fall  upon  their  knees  in  silent  thankfulness. 

Months  have  elapsed,  and  still  the  Ark  floats  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
As  they  subside  it  rests  upon  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  From  the  window 
a  raven  is  sent  forth,  which  rests  upon  the  carcasses,  and  returns  to  the  Ark 
no  more.  A  dove  (emblem  of  peace)  is  also  sent  out,  which  returns  to  the 
hand  of  the  patriarch.  Again  it  b  sent  forth,  and  in  the  evening  it  comes 
back  carrying  in  its  mouth  a  leaf  plucked  from  the  olive  tree.  At  length  the 
earth  b  dry,  and  the  voice  of  Jehovah  calls  upon  the  people  to  issue  forth. 
The  Ark  b  again  empty ;  and  around  an  altar  (whereon  are  laid  birds  and 
beasts  of  various  kinds)  stand  the  grateful  family.  The  smoke  of  the  offering 
rises  heavenwards,  while  the  voice  of  God  comforts  the  worshippers  with  the 
asstirance  that  the  waters  of  a  flood  shall  never  again  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth. 

Obtain  from  the  children  the  names  of  the  persons  in  the  Ark,  the  date  of 
the  deluge,  vnd  the  length  of  time  Noah  and  his  family  remained  in  the  Ark. 

III.  Draw  out  the  Lessons. 

1.  The  Ark  b  typical  of  Chrbt*s  Church.    Noah  and  his  family  found 
safety  there.    We  are  safe  if  in  Chibt,  and  m  uxnoix  ^mxViivb  Chnxdu 
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Though  dMtmction  walk  around  oa, 

Tbon^  the  arrow  past  na  flj. 
Angel  guards  from  Thee  surround  us. 

We  are  saflB  if  Thou  art  nigh. 
Thoofl^  the  night  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Darkness  cannot  hide  fttnn  Thee ; 
Thou  art  He  who  (neyer  weary) 

Watches  where  Thy  people  be. 

2.  The  destniction  of  mankind  was  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  '^  Your 
sins  will  find  you  out." 

3.  A  timely  repentance  would  have  saved  them.  See  the  case  of  Nineveh. 
God  said^  upon  the  repentance  of  the  inhahitants  of  that  city,  *'  Shall  I  not 
spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city  ?*' 

4.  If  we  neglect  God's  warnings,  He  will  send  upon  us  a  swift  destruction. 
"  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.'* 

5.  The  depravity  of  mankind  was  the  consequence  of  the  intermarriages  of 
the  SODS  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men.  From  this  we  learn  the  danger 
attendant  upon  associating  with  those  who  lead  ungodly  lives. 

6.  Noah  and  his  family  returned  thanks  to  God  upon  quitting  the  Ark.  So 
let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  His  goodness  in  delivering  us  from  the  sorrow  and 
ruin  of  SID,  and  giving  us  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Review  the  lesson  briefly,  and  call  upon  the  children  to  adduce  examples  of 
persons  mentioned  in  Scripture,  whose  sins  call  forth  a  remarkable  display  of 
God*s  power.  Tell  them  that  records  of  the  flood  have  been  found  among  the 
Chinese,  the  Indians,  and  others  to  whom  the  Bible  was  unknown.  Let  them 
draw  from  this  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.— CAe/ZenAom  Papers  for  ihe 
Sehoolwuuier. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  TEACHING. 

OxB  of  ihe  principles  involved  in  Festalozzian  teaching,  is  that  of  leading 
the  child  from  what  he  previously  knew,  to  understand  clearly  abstract 
truths,  and  things  which  would  otherwise  be  above  his  comprehension.  If 
this  mode  of  instruction  has  been  found  to  answer  well  in  other  subjects,  why 
should  it  not  be  carried  out  in  religious  instruction?  The  following  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  mode  of  teaching.  In  a  Sunday  school  in  Newport, 
Honmoothshire,  a  child  once  asked  her  teacher,  what  was  meant  by  trust  in 
God.  The  teacher  answered  in  the  following  manner,  (remembering  that  the 
place  where  she  lived  was  dark  and  lonely,  heing  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.) 
The  part  where  you  live  is  lonely,  and  at  night  quite  dark.  How  do  you 
sometimes  feel  when  you  go  out  alone  at  night?  She  replied,  ''afndd.**  The 
teacher  asked,  When  you  are  out  with  your  father,  though  it  be  quite  dark, 
are  you  afraid?  No.  Why  not?  Because  I  am  sure  my  father  knows  the 
way,  and  be  will  take  care  of  me.  The  teacher  answered.  That  is  just  what  we 
mean  by  trust  in  Ood,  who  is  our  heavenly  father,  leaving  everything  to  him; 
feeling  assured  that  he  knows  all  things,  and  will  do  what  is  best.  In  this 
manner  did  our  Saviour  bring  down  truths  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  To 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  word  is  received  by  different  hearers,  there 
was  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the  seed.  To  give  his  disciples  a  clear  idea 
of  humility,  a  litUe  child  was  brought  before  them;  and  when  Christ  wished 
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tbe  people  to  observe  the  proridence  of  Ood  in  proridiDg  for  the  daily  wants 
of  mankind,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field ;  and  from  the  fact  that  all  necessary  care  was  bestowed 
upon  these,  the  inference  was  drawn  that  their  hearenljr  father  would  much 
more  take  care  of  them.  Amblia. 


THE     JUNGLE     BOY. 

BT  MBS.  BMILT  G.  JUD80N. 

Mabt  years  ago,  a  lady  sat  in  the  verandah  of  her  Burmese  house, 
endeavouring  to  decipher  the  scarcely  legible  characters  of  a  palm-leaf  book, 
which  lay,  in  all  its  awkwardness,  upon  the  table  before  her.  A  beautifal 
beetle,  with  just  gold  enough  on  his  bright  green  wings  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  Cape  jasmine,  which  grew  close  by  the  balustrade, 
was  balancing  himself  upon  the  rich  white  blossoms  that  filled  the  whole  air 
with  their  fragrance ;  while  a  gay-plumaged  bird,  with  a  strango  scurt  of  a 
feathery  coronel  upon  his  head,  was  making  himself  busy  among  the  rank 
grass  beyond.  StUl  further  on,  a  long-necked  cameleon  clung  to  tbe  trunk  of 
a  guava  tree,  throwing  back  his  snake<>like  head,  and  darting  his  inquisitive 
little  eyes  about  very  suspiciously;  a  green -coated  robber  of  a  parrot  nestled 
among  the  fruit  and  foliage  above ;  and  below,  and  all  around,  a  whole  school 
of  crows  flapped  their  black  wings,  and  wheeled,  and  flattered,  and  cawed, 
with  amazing  industry  and  volubility.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  enumerate  the 
lady*8  strange  visitors,  but  they  were  such  as  any  of  you  might  see  of  a  brigfat 
morning  in  Burmah,  and  very  attractive  you  would  find  them---muoh  mora 
attractive,  I  have  no  doubt,  than  the  long  palm-leaf  books,  all  smeared  with  oil 
to  make  their  circular  scratches  legible.  From  a  little  bamboo  shelter — a 
curious  thatched  roof  set  upon  poles,  just  beyond  the  high,  uncropped  hedge, 
and  dignified  by  the  name  of  school-house— came  a  sound  of  mingled  voices, 
very  cheerful,  very  earnest,  and,  to  strange  ears,  about  as  intelligible  as  the 
cawing  of  the  crows.  But  the  lady  understood  it  all ;  and  it  told  her  that  her 
native  schoolmaster  was  doing  his  duty,  and  his  tawny  pupils  making  some 
proficiency  in  the  them.bang  gyee,  or  '*  a-b,  ah  "  talk.  Kah  gyeeya,  ka — hih 
gyee  ya  kya,  kah — kah  gyee  ya  longgyee  ten^  he — hah  gyee  ya  long  gyee  ten  stm 
cat^  hee,  came  the  confused  sounds— a  very  circuitous  way  of  sajiag  k-a,  ka, 
k-e,  ke, — don't  you  think  so? 

As  the  lady  bent  over  her  book,  a  little  more  wearily  than  in  the  ft«shness 
of  the  morning,  and  made  a  renewed  effort  to  ^x  her  eyes  on  the  diasylng 
circles,  a  strange  looking  figure  bounded  through  the  opening  in  the  edge 
which  served  as  a  gateway,  and  rushing  towards  her^  with  great  eagerness 
enquired,  '*  Does  Jesus  Christ  live  here  ?  " 

He  was  a  boy  perhaps  twelve  years  of  age ;  his  coarse  black  hair,  unconfined 
by  the  ustuil  turban,  matted  with  filth,  and  bristling  in  every  direction  like 
the  quills  of  a  porcupine ;  and  a  very  dirty  cloth  of  plaided  cotton  disposed  In 
the  most  slovenly  manner  about  his  person. 

"  Does  Jesus  Christ  live  here  ?  *'  he  enquired,  scarcely  pausing  for  breath, 
though  slackening  his  pace  a  little  as  he  made  his  way,  uninvited,  up  the 
steps  of  tbe  verandah,  and  crouched  at  lYie  \biif^  fMit. 
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<*  Wbit  cb  jfm  want  of  Jesiu  Christ  r  iDqoind  the  lady. 

''I  want  to  aee  bim^I  want  to  confess  to  him.** 

•*  Why,  what  have  yon  been  domg  that  you  want  to  confess  P" 

**DotM  he  Uve  heref* — with  g^eat  emphasis — "I  want  to  know  that, 
Dobgl  Why,  I  tell  lies,  I  steal,  I  do  everything  bad;  I  am  afraid  of  going 
to  bell,  «nd  I  want  to  see  Jesus  Christ,  for  I  heard  one  of  the  Loogyees  say 
tiiat  he  can  save  ns  from  hell.  Does  he  live  here  ?  Oh,  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  JesoB  Christ!** 

"Bat  he  does  not  save  people  from  hell,  if  they  continue  to  do  wickedly.** 

".I  want  to  stop  doing  wickedly,  but  I  can't  stop— I  don*t  know  how  to 
lbp--tbe  evil  thoughts  are  in  me,  and  the  bad  deeds  come  of  evil  thoughts. 
mtfcanldo?** 

^^otlung,  but  to  come  to  Christ,  poor  boy,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,*'  the  lady 
toft^y  munnared;  but  she  spoke  this  last  in  Englbb,  so  the  boy  only  raised 
UilMMd  with  a  vacant,  '<B*  ha-lai  ?** 

•"^Toa  cannot  see  Jesus  Christ  now — ** 

8ha  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp,  quick  cry  of  despair. 

"But  lam  his  humble  friend  and  follower — ** 

Tba  faoa  of  the  listener  brightened  a  little. 

^' And  be  has  commissioned  me  to  teach  all  those  who  wish  to  escape  from 
lieiriaow  to  do  so.** 

The  joyful  eagerness  depicted  in  the  poor  boy*s  countenance  was  beyond 
description.  '<  Tell  me — oh  tell  me  I  Only  ask  your  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  aave  me,  and  I  will  be  your  servant,  your  slave  for  life.  Do  not  be 
angry  1    Do  not  send  me  away!     I  want  to  be  saved — saved  from  hell  I** 

The  lady,  you  will  readily  believe,  was  not  likely  to  be  angry.  Even  the 
parson  who  told  me  the  story  many  years  after,  was  more  than  once  inter- 
mpled  by  his  own  choking  tears. 

The  next  day  a  new  pupil  was  welcomed  to  the  little  bamboo  school-house, 
hi  the  peraon  of  the  wild  Karen  boy;  for  no  missionory  having  yet  been  sent 
aipeciallj  to  that  people,  they  received  all  their  religious  instruction  through 
the  medium  of  the  Burmese  language.  And  oh,  such  a  greedy  seeker  after 
tnitfa  and  holiness !  Every  day  he  came  to  the  white  teachers  to  learn  some- 
thing more  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation ;  and 
•very  day  his  mind  seemed  to  open,  his  feelings  to  enlarge,  and  his  face  to 
loee  aome  portion  of  that  indescribable  look  of  stupidity  which  characterizes 
the  oncoltivated  native. 

In  due  time,  a  sober  band  of  worshippers  gathered  to  witness  a  solemn 
baptism ;  then  a  new  face  was  seen  among  those  who  came  to  commemorate 
the  dying  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  new  name  was  written  on  the 
eborch  records. 

•  Tean  passed  away.  Death  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gentle  lady,  and  she 
bad  g^e  up  to  that  sweet  home  were  pain  and  sorrow  are  unknown,  and  where 
"the  weary  are  at  rest.**  On  earth,  another  death-scene  was  ensuing.  A 
strong,  dark-browed  man  tossed  wildly  on  his  fevered  couch  in  an  agony  of 
physical  aoffering ;  but  even  then  his  unconscious  lips  murmured  continually 
ttoaa  preeiouB  fragments  of  Scripture  which  he  had  treasured  up  in  days  of 
health.    At  last  there  came  a  fearful  struggle ;  then  the  oonTulied  featotaa 
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relaxed,  the  ghastliness  of  death  settled  upon  them,  an  d  the  spirit  seem^  to 
have  taken  its  flight.  Suddenly,  however,  the  countenance  of  the  dying  man 
was  lighted  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  his  lips  parted  with  a  smile,  his  eye 
emitted  a  single  joyful  flush  before  it  turned  cold  and  motionless  for  ever,  and 
then  the  wild  boy  of  the  jungle  was  welcomed  by  his  waiting  angel-guide  to 
the  presence  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  sought  with  such  eagerness. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  TEACHERS. 

SoMB  few  years  since,  a  pious  and  judicious  fellow -teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school  at  F was  taken  ill,  and  after  a  very  long  aflliction,  departed  in 

peace  to  everlasting  glory.  I  frequently  called  upon  him  during  his  lengthened 
illness.  On  one  occasion  I  found  him  considerably  dejected.  On  inquiring 
the  cause,  he  replied,  *'  Although  I  have  been  sa  siany  years  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  I  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  I  ever  was  the  successful  instru- 
ment of  leading  one  youthful  mind  to  God.**  It  was  evident  to  me,  that, 
though  he  died  peacefully  reclining  on  that  hope  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
inspires,  the  fear  that  he  had  not  been  useful  spread  a  shade  around  his  dying 
pillow.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  regular  attendant  and  devout  teacher,  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  he  had,  doubtless,  been  useful,  though 
he  knew  it  not.  He  admitted  that  it  was  probable,  but  he  wanted,  he  said, 
some  decisive  evidence  of  it. 
A  few  weeks  after  hb  death  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  firiend  at  H        ,  eight  miles 

from  P ,  and  spending  my  Sabbath  there,  like    most  Sunday-school 

teachers,  I  suppose,  I  went  to  the  school.    On  my  first  entering,  I  recognised 

a  youth  of  the  name  of  G B ,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  was  a 

former  scholar  at  F .    By  some  conversation  with  him  I  found  that  he 

was  not  only  a  regular  teacher  in  the  school,  but  a  member  also  of  the  church. 
After  teaching,  and  prior  to  the  worship,  we  took  a  short  walk,  and  I  inquired 
by  what  means  he  had  been  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  work 
of  Sunday-school  teaching.    *'  Sir,**  he  replied,  '^it  was  by  the  kindness,  the 

faithfulness,  and  the  prayers  of  Mr.  M ^**  (the  name  of  my  departed  friend), 

*'  that  I  was  led  to  think,  to  pray,  and,  I  trust,  to  give  myself  to  Christ.**  I 
felt  almost  overwhelmed.  We  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  God^  but  I 
confess  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  solemn  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
could  banish  from  my  mind  my  departed  friend  and  his  ignorance  of  this  fact. 
How  much  the  knowledge  of  it  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart  I  Well  he  knows 
it  now ;  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the  wise  and  gracious  reasons  for  which  he  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  it  while  on  earth.  O  ye  doubting  Sunday-school  teachers, 
do  you  know  whither  your  charge  is  scattered  ?  While  you  are  saying,  We 
have  no  proofs  of  usefulness,  perhaps  they,  through  your  instrumentality,  are 
pious  and  nsefal.  The  seed  sown,  though  hid,  will  not  perish,  for  the  promise 
runs,  '*  Ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not**— Scottish  Sabbath  School  Teachers* 
Magazine. 

REkSOVa. 

YovvQ  people  should  be  accustomed  to  give  reasons  for  their  opinions ;  if 
once  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  they  will  never  be  violent  or  positive  in  their 
MMtrtfoos. — Edgeworth, 
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INVENTIONS. 

'  Hie  introduction  of  noble  inventions 
■icmi  to  hold  by  far  the  most  excellent 
place  among  human  actions.  And  this 
was  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  which 
attributed  divine  honors  to  inventors, 
but  conferred  only  heroical  honors  upon 
tiiote  who  deserved  well  in  civil  affairs, 
nich  at  the  founders  of  empires,  legis- 
ktorst  and  deliverers  of  their  country. 
And  whoever  rightly  considers  it,  will 
find  this  a  judicious  custom  in  former 
ages,  since  the  benefits  of  inventors  may 
extend  to  all  mankind,  but  civil  benefits 
odIj  to  particular  countries,  or  seats  of 
men;  and  these  civil  benefits  seldom 
descend  to  more  than  a  few  ages, 
whereas  inventions  are  perpetuated 
through  the  course  of  time.  Besides,  a 
state  is  seldom  amended  in  its  civil 
affairs,  without  force  and  perturbation, 
whilst  inventions  spread  their  advan- 
tage, without  doing  injury,  or  causing 
diitarbaiice. — Bacon. 

HISTORY. 
-  It  b  the  resurrection  of  ages  past : 
it  gives  us  the  scenes  of  human  life, 
that,  by  their  actings,  we  may  learn 
to  correct  and  improve.  What  can  be 
more  profitable  to  man,  than  by  an 
easy  charge  and  a  delightful  entertain- 
ment, to  make  himself  wise  by  the 
imitation  of  heroic  virtues,  or  by  the 
cvitation  of  detested  vices  ?  where  the 
glorious  actions  of  the  worthiest  treaders 
on  the  world's  stage  shall  become  our 
guide  and  conduct,  and  the  errors  that 
^e  weak  have  fallen  into  shall  be 
marked  out  to  us  as  rocks  that  we 
ought  to  avoid.  It  is  learning  wisdom 
at  the  cost  of  others ;  and.  which  is 
jtre,  it  makes  a  man  the  better  for 
being  pleased.— f^^Mam. 


EXAMPLE  BETTER  THAN 
PRECEPT. 

The  late  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was  a 
very  humane  man  and  very  considerate 
of  his  horses.  Going  to  dine  with  a 
family  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles 
from  London,  on  a  sultry  day  in  July, 
he  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  dinner 
hour,  and  consequently,  was  received 
with,  **  Why  Mr.  Hill,  we  were  afraid 
that  some  accident  had  happened,  you 
are  more  than  half  an  hour  beyond  the 
time !  and  we  fear  the  dinner  is  quite 
spoiled  l^the  distance  is  only  seven 
short  miles !"  *'  Never  mind*'  says  he, 
"  the  weather  is  so  hot — the  hills  are  so 
steep— and,  you  know,  I  never  suffer 
my  horses  to  be  driven  out  of  a  gospel 
pace !'' — Foice  qf  Humamty, 

PROVIDENCE. 

Providence  is  the  hand  that  turns  all 
the  wheels  in  the  universe ;  it  is  the 
pilot  who  steers  the  ship  of  the  crea- 
tion. Providences  are  sometimes  dark 
—often  difilcult  to  decipher  :  God 
often  writes  in  shorthand— his  provi- 
dences are  often  secret,  but  always 
wise. — Puritan  Genu. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

These  languages  are  now  become  ob- 
solete, and  perhaps  useless ;  yet,  while 
they  constitute  part  of  the  education 
of  a  gentleman,  it  is  held  to  be 
disgraceful  not  to  know  them.  At  the 
same  time,  by  a  whimsical  feeling*  of 
mankind,  it  is  thought  pedantic  and 
ungentlemanly  to  use  them  in  any  well 
bred  society.  Seven  or  eight  years  is 
therefore  employed  in  the  education  of 
our  youth  to  save  appearances.  Time 
will  correct  this  error. 
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•'GREAT  WITS  HAVE  SHORT 
MEMORIES," 

Is  a  proverb,  and  as  such  has  un- 
doubtedly some  foundation  in  nature. 
The  case  seems  to  be,  that  men  of 
genius  forget  things  of  common  con- 
oern,  unimportant  facts  and  circum- 
■tanccs,  which  make  no  slight  impres- 
•ion  on  cvery-day  minds.  But  sure  it 
will  be  found  that  all  wit  depends  on 
■Mmoryi  t.  «.  on  the  recollection  of 
passages  either  to  illustrate  or  contrast 
with  any  present  occasion.  It  is 
probably  the  fate  of  a  common  under- 


FLATTERY. 

The  flatterer,  while  he  professes  to 
admire,  in  reality  grossly  libels  the 
person  flattered;  for  to  suppose  a 
person  capable  of  relishing  flattery,  is 
to  betray  a  mean  opinion  of  his  under- 
standing, and  to  infer  him  destitute  of 
some  of  the  chief  of  those  qualities 
which  are  indeed  worthy  of  admiration. 
—Dr.  Kitio. 

LAWS. 

If  laws  had  been  promulgated  to 
recompense  good  actions,  as  they  have 


■tandmg,  to  forget   the    very    thmgs  ♦  ur  i.  ^  *  •  u      ■ 

u-  v  *!:  /    '4.  ul-     n.,*.  °^^  established  to  punish  cnmea,  the 

which  the  man  of  wit  remembers.    But  ,        ^    ,       ,     '^  . ,         . 

number  of  the  virtuous  would  surely 

have  been  more  increased  by  the  at- 
traction of  promised  benefit,  than  the 


an  oblivion  of  those  things  which  almost 
every  one  remembers^  renders  his  case 
the  more  remarkable,  and  thus  explains 
thi  mystery. 


SANCTIFICATION. 

Sanctification  is  more  to  be  judged  of 
by  inward  workings  of  opposition  to 
•in,  and  longings  after  grace,  than  by 
any  external  acts  either  good  or  bad. 
This  is  meant  of  a  man's  own  judg- 
ment of  himself;  for  as  others  cannot 
•et  the  heart,  they  can  judge  only  by 
outward  actions. — Sir  Richard  HilL 

APPAREL. 

A  man  ought  in  his  clothes  to 
conform  something  to  those  that  he 
converses  with,  to  the  custom  of  the 
nation,  and  the  fashion  that  is  decent 
and  general,  to  the  occasion,  and  his 
own  condition:  for  that  is  best  that 
best  suits  with  one*s  calling,  and  the 
ralfk  we  live  in.  And  seeing  all  men 
are  not  CEdipuses  to  read  the  riddle  of 
another  raan*s  inside,  and  most  men 
judge  by  appearances,  it  behoves  a  man 
to  barter  for  a  good  esteem,  even  from 
his  clothes  and  outside.  We  guess 
the  goodneia  of  the  pasture  by  the 
OMDtle  we  Bee  it  wears.— J^ttton. 


number  of  the  vncked  are  diminished 
by  the  rigor  of  punishments  with  which 
they  are  menaced. — Z«o«w  XIV  </ 
France. 

USEFULNESS. 

The  main  end  of  our  being,  next  to 
the  glory  of  our  Maker,  is  an  universal 
serviceableness  to  others;  in  the  at- 
taining whereof,  we  shall  far  more 
eminently  advance  our  own  happiness, 
than  by  the  best  of  our  self-seeking 
endeavors. — Bi$hop  Hoik 

ACQUAINTANCE  WITH   HUMAN 
NATURE. 

He  who  has  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  views  that  occupy  the 
generality  of  men,  who  has  studied  a 
great  variety  of  characters,  and  atten- 
tively observed  the  force  and  violence  of 
human  passions  togeher  with  the 
infirmities  and  contradiction  they  pro- 
duce in  the  conduct  of  life,  will  find  in 
this  knowledge,  a  key  to  the  secret 
reasons  and  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of 
\  «jid«&l  \Axnfia. — MosMm. 
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« DOES  GOD  REASON  ?"  himself  about    to    plunge    into    that 

The  qontioD,  '  Does  God  Reason  ?*  '■  bonndless  unknown,  he  aied  out, 
once  proposed  to  a  pupil  of  a ^ What  will  become  of  me?*  'Oh/ 
Dctf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  On  seeing  s&id  a  Brahmin,  who  stood  by,  'you 
the  quettioa  written  he  was  at  first  I  will  inhabit  another  body.*  '  And 
perploed,  bfut  soon  after  returned  the  j  where/  said  he,  '  shall  I  go  then  V 
following  decisive  and  logical  solution  : ' '  Into  another.*  *  And  where  then  ?' 
'  God  sees  everything — God  foresees  '  Into  another,  and  so  on,  through 
ercrythiag— God  knows  everything.  To  j  thousands  of  millions.'    Darting  across 

this  whole  period,  as  though  it  were 
but  an  instant,  he  cried,  *  Where  shall 
I  go  then?'  Heathenism  could  not 
iaiOik  not  reason.'  The  same  question  I  answer  ;  and  he  died,  agonising  under 
was  proposed  at  another  time  to  ,  the  inquiry,  *  Where  shall  1  go  last  of 
another  pupil.  He  returned  this  an-  j  all  ^' 
swer:  *Men  reason  but  in  order  to 
find  troth.  God,  who  knows  truth,  is  I 
not  in  want  of  reason,  and  does  not ! 


it  to  doubt,  to  hesitate,  to 
inquire — the  highest  attribute  of  a 
Emited   intelligence,     God,    therefore. 


ADVERSITY. 


PILGRIMS  AT  ROME  IN  1825. 


He  that  can  heroically  endure  ad- 
versity, will  bear  prosperity  with  equal 
greatness  of  soul ;  for  the  mind  that 
cannot  be  dejected  by  the  former,  is 
The  following  b  a  list  of  pilgrims  |  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^e  transported  with  the 
and  strangers  who  visited  Rome  in  the ,  latter.— fieWino. 
year  1825,  being  the  year  of  the  Grand ! 
Jubilee  :»Pontifical    States,    19,857;! 

Kingdom  of  Naples,  44,973 ;  Tuscany,  j    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^RA  OF  MISERY. 
9,4741  Piedmont,  6.782;  Lucca,  4,1 57 ;  1      It  ^"  an  imaginative  reply  of  an 
llodenap  3,109;  Parma,  2,401  ;  Swit-   °^^  woman,  who  was  describing  the 
lerland,  1,135 ;  Bavaria,  1,025  ;  Hoi-   wretched  state  of  her  condition  in  a 
land,  196 1  Westphalia,  155;  Flanders,   'ni*®'*^^®  ^o^el,   that    the   mice    ran 


149 ;  PniBsia,  130  ;  France,  122  ; 
Saiony,  104  ;  Brandenburg,  96  ;  Stiria, 
95;  Sweden,  30;  Poland,  25;  Lom- 
bardy  (Austrian),  27 ;  Austria,  20 ; 
Hanoiver,  12;  Moravia,  12;  Sardinia, 
It ;  Spain,  15 ;  Corsica,  9 ;  Russia, 
8 ;  Denmark,  8  ;  Bohemia,  6 ;  Greece, 
3 1  Malta,  3 ;  Chaldea,  3 ;  Turkey,  2 ; 
Irckuid, ;  2  Portugal,  1  ;  Englandf 
aoat:  total,  94,158,  Pilgrims  who 
abjured  their  own,  and  embraced  the 
CafthoUc  religion,  62. 

A  HINDOO'S  DEATH-BED. 
A  Hindoo,  of  a  thoughtful,  reflecting 
tam  of  mind,  but  devoted  to  idolatry, 
lay  on   his    death-bed.    As  he    saw 


about  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  because 
they  could  get  nothing  to  eat. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
It  is  in  the  portico  of  the  Greek  sage, 
that  that  phrase  has  received  its  legiti- 
mate explanation;  it  is  there  we  are 
taught  that  *^  common  sense'*  signifies 
"  the  sense  of  the  common  interest." 
Yes  1  it  is  the  most  beautiful  truth  in 
morals,  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as 
a  distinct  or  divided  interest  from  our 
race.  In  thtir  welfare  is  our»,  and  by 
choosing  the  broadest  paths  to  effect 
their  happiness,  we  choose  the  surest 
and  the  shortest  to  our  own. — E,  L 
Bulwer, 
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CHURCH  AND  SCRIPTURE. 

The  Scripture  is  the  sun ;  the  chnrch 
is  the  clock,  whose  band  points  us  to, 
and  whose  sound  tells  us  the  hour  of 
the  daj.  The  sun  we  know  to  be  sure 
and  regularly  constant  in  his  motion. 
The  clock  may  go  too  fast  or  too  slow. 
We  are  wont  to  look  at  and  listen  to 
the  clock  to  know  the  time  of  the  day ; 
but  where  we  find  the  variation  sensible, 
to  believe  the  sun  against  the  clock, 
not  the  clock  against  the  sun.  As, 
then,  we  would  condemn  him  of  much 
folly  that  should  profess  to  trust  the 
clock  rather  than  the  sun;  so  we 
cannot  but  justly  tax  the  miscrednlity 
of  those  who  will  rather  trust  to 
the  church  than  to  the  Scripture. — 
Biihop  HaU. 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

A  state  of  spiritual  life  is  not  always 
to  be  known  by  a  freedom  from  sin, 
nor  by  any  external  works  of  righteous- 
ness. Neither  ought  we  to  pronounce 
any  man  to  be  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
death,  because  he  may  have  fallen  into 
sin;  seeing  that  this  would  be  to 
condemn  many  of  the  roost  eminent 
Scripture  saints. — Sir  Richard  Hill, 

NATURE. 

I  love  the  sublimities  of  nature  more 
than  its  beauties. — I  love  the  beauties 
also ;  but  I  have  hitherto  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  had  opportunities  of 
deriving  gratification  from  either  the 
•ublimities  or  beauties  of  nature. — Dr. 
Kitio. 

ADVICE. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  are 
more  liberal  than  their  good  advice,  be 
their  stock  of  it  ever  to  small ;  because 
it  seems  to  carry  in  it  an  intimation  of 
onr  own  influence,  importance,  or 
worth. — TouM^, 


HYPOCRISY  AND  SINCERITY. 

Policy  is  a  near  neigbour  to  cheating; 
the  way  from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
very  slippery.  A  knave  may  get  most 
by  the  day,  but  the  honest  man  gets 
most  by  the  year.  Fraud  and  frost  end 
in  dirt. 

ARISTOCRACY  OF  GENIUS. 

Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany,  was 
one  day  asked  why  he  so  honored  and 

I 

respected  men  of  low  birth  on  account 
of  their  science  ?  The  emperor  replied, 
'*  In  one  day  I  can  confer  knighthood 
or  nobility  on  many;  in  years  I  can 
bestow  genius  on  none.  Wise  and 
learned  men  are  created  by  God  only. 
No  advantage  of  education,  no  favora- 
ble combination  of  circumstances,  can 
produce  talents,  where  the  Father  of 
Spirits  hath  not  dropped  the  seeds  of 
them  into  the  souJs  which  he  hath 
made." 

WORLDLY  WISDOM. 

A  wealthy  but  niggardly  gentleman 
was  waited  on  by  the  advocates  of  a 
charitable  institution,  for  which  they 
solicited  his  aid,  reminding  him  of  the 
divine  declaration,  (Pror.  xix.  17,)  *'  He 
that  hath  pity  on  the  poor,  lendeth 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  that  what  he  hath 
given  will  he  pay  him  agun.*'  To  this 
he  replied,  '*The  security,  no  doubt,  is 
good,  and  the  interest  liberal;  but  I 
cannot  give  such  long  credit."  Poor 
rich  man !  the  day  of  payment  was 
much  nearer  than  he  anticipated.  Not 
a  fortnight  had  elapsed  from  his  re- 
fusing to  honor  this  claim  of  God  upon 
his  substance,  before  he  received  a  sum* 
mons  with  which  he  could  not  refuse 
to  comply.  It  was,  ''This  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,  than 
whose  shall  those  things  be  which  thorn 
\VuaV  ^\\\\\\«ld  V 
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COMPANIONS. 

'  Bbhop  Hall  saysy  '*  I  care  not  for 
•ay  ooropanioDy  bat  each  as  may  teach 
BK  lomewhat,  or  learn  tomewhat  of 
me.  Both  these  shall  much  pleasure 
me ;  the  one  as  helper,  the  other  as  a 
8iib}cet  to  work  upon.    Neither  know 

I  whether  more ;  for  thongh  it  be  an 
excellent  thing  to  learn,  yet  I  learn  bat 
to  tetch  others.'* 

EXCLUSIVE  LOVE  OF  OUR  OWN 
COUNTRY. 

There  b  scarcely  any  folly  or  vice 
more  epidemical  among  the  sons  of 
moiy  than  that  ridicuioas  and  hartfal 
vanity  by  which  the  people  of  each 
covtntry  are  apt  to  prefer  themselves  to 
those  of  enry  other;  and  to  make 
their  own  cnstoms,  and  manners,  and 
opinionsy  the  right  and  wrong  of  trae 
and  false.  The  Chinese  mandarins  were 
strangely  sarprised,  and  almost  incre- 
doloasy  when  the  Jesuits  showed  them 
how  small  a  figure  their  empire  made 
in  the  general  map  of  the  world. — 


TRUE  NOBILITY. 

In  the  estimate  of  honor,  we  should 
learn  to  value  the  gifts  of  nature  above 
those  of  fortune;  to  esteem  in  our 
aoptstors  the  qualities  that  best  pro- 
Biote  the  interests  of  society ;  and  to 
pronounce  the  descendant  of  a  king 
less  trnly  noble  than  the  offspring  of  a 
man  of  genius,  whose  writings  will 
iostroct  or  delight  the  latest  posterity. 

GENIUS  DEFINED. 

A  wit  being  asked  what  the  word 
genios  meant,  replied,  *'  If  yon  had  it 
in  yoa,  you  would  not  ask  the  question ; 
bat  as  you  have  not,  you  will  never 
know  what  it  means.'* 


I       SPEAKING  OF  ONE'S  SELF. 

'*  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a 
man  to  speak  of  himself,*'  says  Cowley : 
"it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any 
thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's 
ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from 
him.*'  Let  the  tenor  of  his  discourse 
be  what  it  will  upon  this  subject,  it 
generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An 
ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a 
blunder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  com- 
nutted,  than  be  debarred  from  talking 
of  his  own  dear  person. 

NO  SCOTCH  WOMAN  THERE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh  was  enlarging 
one  evening,  at  a  public  Sunday  school 
meeting,  on  the  blessings  of  education; 
and,  turning  to  his  native  country, 
Scotland,  for  proof,  told  his  auditors 
the  following  anecdote : — *'  At  Board- 
day  at  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank, 
the  food  of  the  prisoners  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  give  Scotch 
broth  thrice  a  week.  Some  of  the 
governors  were  not  aware  what  sort  of 
broth  the  barley  made,  and  desired  to 
taste  some  before  they  sanctioned  the 
measure.  One  of  the  officers  was 
accordingly  directed  to  go  to  the  wards 
and  bring  a  Scotch  woman,  competent 
to  the  culinary  task,  to  perform  it  in 
the  kitchen.  AAer  long  delay,  the  board 
supposing  the  broth  was  preparing  all 
the  while,  the  officer  returned,  and  told 
their  honors  that  there  was  no  Scotch 
woman  in  the  hou9eJ^ 

VALUE  OF  CHARITY. 

The  great  Duke  of  Luxemburg  de- 
dared  upon  his  death-bed,  that  *'  he 
would  rather  have  had  it  to  reflect 
upon,  that  he  had  administered  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  a  worthy  poor  creature 
in  distress,  than  that  he  had  gained  a 
thousand  battles.'^ 
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BAXTER'S  DELAY  AND  LOSS. 

When'  Mr.  Baxter  lost  a  thoosaDd 
pounds  which  he  had  laid  ap  for  the 
erection  of  a  school,  he  used  frequently 
to  mention  the  misfortune  as  an  in- 
citement to  be  charitable  while  God 
gives  the  power  of  bestowing,  and 
considered  himself  as  culpable  in  some 
degree  for  having  so  long  delayed  the 
performance  of  a  good  action,  and 
suffered  his  benevolence  to  be  defeated 
for  a  want  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

PRAYER. 

Gnstavns  Adolphus  being  once  sur- 
prised in  his  tent  at  prayer,  by  an 
officer,  said,  "  Persons  of  my  rank  are 
answerable  to  God  alone  for  their 
actions ;  this  gives  the  enemy  of  man* 
kind  a  peculiar  advantage  over  us — ^an 
advantage  which  can  be  resisted  only  by 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.'* 

FAITH. 

The  promise  is  the  Christian's  staff; 
but  faith  is  the  hand  that  holds  it : 
grace  is  the  Christianas  life ;  but  faith  is 
the  shield  that  defends  it  r  faith  is  to 
the  soul  what  the  pulse  is  in  the  body; 
it  is  by  this  we  must  judge  of  the  real 
•tate  of  the  health. 

TIME. 

Time  is  like  a  creditor,  who  allows 
an  ample  space  to  make  up  accounts, 
but  is  inexorable  at  last.  Time  is  like 
a  verb  that  can  only  be  used  in  the 
present  tense.  Time  well  employed, 
gives  that  health  and  vigor  to  the  soul 
which  rest  and  retirement  afford  to  the 
body.  Time  never  sits  heavily  upon  us 
but  when  it  is  badly  employed.  Time 
is  a  iirafeful friend;  use  it  well,  and  it 
never  fails  to  make  a  suitable  requital. 

DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE. 


contempt  of  worldly  things  in  their 
doctrines,  but  eagerly  grasped  at  them 
in  their  lives.  They  were  "  wise  in  thdr 
generation,"  for  they  cried  down  worldly 
things,  because  they  wanted  to  obtain 
them;  and  cried  up  spiritual  thiofi, 
because  they  wanted  to  dispose  of 
them.— Cb^onV  Looom. 

VALUE  OF  THOUGHT. 

A  thought  is  valuable  according  to 
the  number  of  other  thoughts  which  it 
naturally  suggests.  A  simple  thought, 
whether  good  or  evil«  will  intiodoce 
other  trains  of  reflection  of  a  kindred 
nature;  and  thought,  espedalljr  in 
Christian  minds,  is  aoeii  agerminnnt 
and  mighty  thing,  it  vsonliy  leads  to 
action. 

DIVINITY  TAUGHT  BY 
AFFLICTION. 

A  minister  was  recovering  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  when  one  of  his  friends 
addressed  him  thus :  '^  Sir,  though  God 
seems  to  be  bringing  you  up  from  the 
gates  of  death,  yet  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  you  will  sufficiently  retrieve  your 
strength,  and  regain  vigour  enough  of 
mind  to  preach  as  usual.*'  The  good 
man  answered  :— **  You  are  mistaken, 
my  friend;  for  this  six  weeks' illness 
has  taught  me  mors  divinity  than  all 
my  past  studies,  and  all  my  ten  years* 
ministry  put  together.* 


t» 


SACRED  FIRE. 

The  Romans  always  kept  the  sacred 
fire  burning  in  the  temple  of  Vesta; 
they  regarded  the  extinction  of  it  as  an 
omen  of  public  disaster,  and  the  chief 
priests  kindled  it  again  at  the  sunbeams ; 
When  the  fire  of  devotion  becomes  dull, 
it  should  be  enlivened  by  the  beams  of 


It  WBB  ohsemd  of  the  Jesuits,  that  Divine  love,  which  issued  £rom  Chxiat 
they  constantly  incolcattd  a  thoTO\qj|ki\^^^QAot^^A|j)DL\^^ 
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CHANGE  AND  PROGRESSION. 

Many  schemes  ridicaled  as  Utopian, 
decried  as  visionary,  and  declaimed 
igainst  as  impracticable,  will  be  realized 
the  moment  the  march  of  sound  know- 
ledge has  effected  this  for  our  species — 
that  of  making  men  wise  enough  to  see 
their  true  interests,  and  disinterested 
enough  to  porsae  them. — Colion. 

HOPE. 

Hope  in  temporal  concerns,  is  very 
often  disappointed  ;  but  that  which  re- 
krtes  to  spiritual  things  very  seldom, 
and  **  a  good  hope*'  through  the  Saviour 
will  never  fail.  A  good  religious 
hope  will  support  the  dying  man,  and 
fill  his  mind  not  only  with  comfort, 
hat  sometimes  with  raptures  of  joy. 
Hope  is  the  principal  antidote  which 
keeps  the  heart  from  sinking  under  the 
presiore  of  evils ;  and  is  that  flattering 
mirror  that  presents  the  prospect  of 
some  greater  good.  Some  call  hope  the 
wmnm  firom  heaven  that  comforts  us  in 
all  estremities;  others,  Me  pleatant 
Jkiimrmr  that  caresses  the  unhappy  with 
aipectation  of  ultimate  happiness. 
'When  all  other  things  fail,  hope  stands 
]»y  as  at  the  last.  Tliis,  as  it  were,  gives 
freedom  to  the  captive,  when  chained  to 
the  oar,  health  to  the  sick,  victory  to 
the  defeated,  and  wealth  to  the  beggar. 

PLAIN  PREACHING. 

TTie  great  secret  of  good  preaching 
certainly  is,  when  the  minister  adapts 
himself,  as  our  Lord  always  did,  to  the 
capacity  of  his  congregation.  The  first 
time  the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton  (of 
Leeds)  preached  at  Darwen,  Lanca- 
ahire,  on  the  following  day  he  was 
passing  along  the  street,  when  he  was 
anrprised  by  a  man  shouting  *'  Felly !" 
after  him.  On  the  man  coming  up,  he 
asked,  *'  Are  yo  the  felly  that  preached 
ynttrdtiyV*  On  replying  in  the  a&rmti' 


tive,  the  man  rejoined,  "  Why  mon, 
,  they  say  yo're  a  very  learned  felly ;  but 
01  understood  every  word  yo  sed. 

A  PRAYING  ATMOSPHERE. 

Among^the  elegant  forms  of  insect 
life,  there  is  a  little  creature  (the  diving 
water  spider)  known  to  naturalists, 
which  can  gather  round  it  a  sufficiency 
of  atmospheric  air,  and,  so  clothed 
upon,  it  descends  into  the  bottom  of 
the  pool,  and  you  may  see  the  little 
diver  moving  about,  dry,  and  at  his 
ease,  protected  by  his  crystal  vesture, 
though  the  water  all  around  and  above 
be  stagnant  and  bitter.  Prayer  is  such 
!  a  protector — a  transparent  vesture,  the 
world  sees  it  not, — but  a  real  defence, 
it  keeps  out  the  world.  By  means  of 
it  the  believer  can  gather  so  much  of 
heaven's  atmosphere  around  him,  and 
with  it  descend  into  the  putrid  depths 
of  this  contaminating  world,  that  for  a 
season  no  evil  will  touch  him ;  and  be 
knows  where  to  ascend  for  a  new  sup- 
ply.— Rev.  J.  Hamilton. 

BEGINNING  OF  SORROWS. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Hervey/'  said  a  dying 
man,  *'the  day  in  which  I  ought  to 
have  worked  is  over,  and  now  I. see  a 
horrible  night  approaching,  bringing 
with  it  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever!  Woe  to  me!  when  God  called, 
I  refused.  Now  I  am  in  sore  anguish, 
and  yet  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows ;  I  shall  be  destroyed  with  an 
everlasting  destruction." 

TEMPER. 

A  cobler  at  Leyden,  who  used  to 
attend  the  public  disputations  held  at 
the  academy,  was  once  asked  if  he  un- 
!  derstood  Latin.  •'  No,"  replied  the 
'  mechanic,  '*  but  I  know  who  is  wrong 
I  in  the  argument."  "How?  "replied 
I  his  friend.  '*Why,  by  seeing  who  is 
I  angry  tot." 


3tO  RBVISW. — BSLlOIOIly  IN   ITS  RELATION   TO   COMMXBCB. 


A  Book  about  Animals,  pp.  64.  Eetigiotu  Tract  Society. 
Although  this  publication  appears  to  be  intended,  from  its  bold  tjpe,  as  a 
higher  order  of  Lesson  Book  for  teaching  children  to  read,  yet  ^e  think,  from 
its  beautifully  attractive  piftures«  and  very  interesting  accounts  iwhich  it  con- 
tains about  numerous  quadrupeds,  that  children  will  be  naturally  disposed  to 
look  at  and  peruse  it  frequently,  and  thus  become  habituated  to  admire  the 
works  of  (xod  in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  so  strikingly  exhibit  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness. 

R^gion^  in  its  Relation  to  Commerce^  and  the  Ordinary  Avocations  of  Life. 

A  Churse  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Jewin  Street  Chapel,  London,    pp.  Sb2. 

J.  Mason,  66,  Paternoster  Row^  1852. 

Those  persons  do  greatly  err,  and  expose  tlymselves  to  fearful  responsi- 
bility, who  get  into  the  habit  of  conducting  their  worldly  affairs  upon  the 
opinion,  that  business  has  no  concern  with  religion,  and  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  business; — ^that  the  two  are  to  be  kept  distinct,  and 
regelated  by  independent  sets  of  principles — ^by  Christian  principles  in  the 
one  case,  and  by  business  principles  in  the  other.  Such  parties  moat 
assuredly  are  guilty  of  compromising  the  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptural 
injunction,  **  Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
The  dangers  of  such  an  unjustifiable  practice,  together  with  the  advantages 
and  satisftction  arising  in  the  long  run  of  events  from  transactiog  the 
affidrs  of  this  life  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit  and  with  the  temper  which  the 
gospel  inculcates,  are  vividly  exhibited  in  the  admirable  and  highly  instrac- 
tive  lectures  now  before  us,  which  were  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  City 
of  London,  by  twelve  eminent  Wesleyan  preachers.  All  young  merchants 
and  tradesmen  should  be  persuaded  to  read  these  lectures  carefully,  and 
even  to  others  of  longer  standing  they  may  give  some  suggestions  worthy 
of  their  aooeptanoe,  upon  the  important  and  popular  topics  which  they  severally 
fllttstrate. 


Every  Day  Astronomy ;  or  Practical  Lessons  on  the  Celestial  Sphere.  By 
Berenice  Oazewell.  i2mo.pp.l74.  Binns^Balh;  Whittaker,  London. 
A  highly  successful  attempt  to  sy  mplify  the  study  of  the  sublime  science  of 
astronomy.  In  a  course  of  twenty- nine  short  and  easy  lessons,  the  juvenile 
student  is  here  initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  laws  of  the  solar  system.  The 
volume  which  is  admirably  got  up— is  illustrated  by  nine  diagrams  of  the 
principal  constellations,  and  forms  altogether  a  very  attractive  book  for  the 
young. 

Leila  Ada,  the  Jewish  Convert^  an  Authentic  Memoir.    By  O.  W.  T.  Height 
way.     lQmo.pp.2Q6.    Partri^e^  London,  IS52. 

To  exhibit  the  process  of  mind  by  which  an  amiable  female  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion  was  induced  to  renounce  the  religion  of  her  forefathers,  and  to  em- 
bnce  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ''  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  is  the  object  of 
HUb  jDt^mting  narrative. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    I 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  IN 
EXETER  HALL. 


Tub  fettj-ninth  annifertary  of  the 
SondiKf  School  Union,  was  held  in  Exeter 
HaOy  London,  on  Thursday  evening,  May 
fth.  The  chair  was  taken  hy  Alfred 
RooKBB,  Esq  ,  Mayor  of  Plymouth  ;  and 
tht  proeecdings  commenced  by  sioging. 

Afterwhich,theRef.J.  W.  Richardson 
RppUeated  the  difine  blessing. 

The  CHAIBII4M  then  rose  and  said — | 
Cfariitiaii  friends  and  fellow,  teachers,    I 
fed  diat  I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
honor  of  presiding  over  this  great  and 
imposing  meeting,  other  than  the  kind  and 
unmeriied  request  of   your   Committee; 
bat  1  tkunk  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  in  connexion  with  our  work  is  to  learn 
the  doctrine  of  subordination ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  request  or  command  came 
from  your  Committee,  I  was   quite  pre- 
pared  and    delighted    to    accede    to    it, 
throwing  upon  them  the  entire  responsi- 
bililj   of   the   selection  they  had  made. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  I  may  plead  in   ex- 
ttnuation  the  very  deep  interest  I  have  felt 
— not  for  this  year  only,  nor  for  a  few 
years,  but  for  many  years  past — in  the 
work  to  which  you  have  devoted  yourselves. 
Before  I  was  ten  years  old  I  was  a  teacher 
in  a  Sunday  school ;  and  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  a   superintendent   now;    and   I 
confess  to  you  that  the  more  I  contemplate 
the  service  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  feel 
the  deep,  the  great,  the  abiding  importance 
of  the  Sunday  school  system.     I  believe, 
and   I  appear  here  to-night  not  only  to 
bear  witness  to  that  impression,  but  also 
to  testify,  as  I  do  with  great  pleasure,  to 
the  value  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the 
cause  of   Sunday   school   instruction  by 
that  society  whose  anniversary  we  are  met 
on  this  occasion  to  celebrate.     The  value 
of  their  labors  in  the  publication  of  works 
suitable  for  the  young,  snd  also  to  prepare 
the  teachers  for  the  arduoui  and  solemn 


duties  of  their  calling,  cannot  easily  be 
over-estimated.    Nor  must  we  forget  the 
voluntary    and   unostentatious,    and    yet 
most  efficient,  labors  of  the  members  of 
your  Committee,  who,  solicited  by  country 
unions,  and  sometimes  without  solicitation, 
are  fain  to  come  amongst  us,  in  our  own 
localities,  and  afford  us  the  full  benefit  of 
their  experience  and  wisdom.     I  can,  and 
do  most  cheerfully,  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  those  services  in  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  I  reside ;  and  I  could 
tell  you  how   their  assistance  haa  been 
appreciated,  how  the  infiuence  of  their 
visits  has  been  felt,  long  after  they  have 
left  us,  and  how  schools  have  been  in- 
vigorated and  revived  by  the  instruction 
thus  afforded,  and  the  impetus  thus  given 
to  the  cause.     My  dear  fellow-laborers, 
neither  you  nor  I  can  form  an  estimate  of 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  Sunday 
school  instruction  throughout  this  land.   I 
believe  there  may  be  some  teachers  who  feel 
from  time  to  time  discouraged  in  their  work, 
who  think  that  theirs  is  a  very  narrow  and 
contracted    sphere    of  labor.     Brethren, 
believe  it  not ;  it  is  not  so  ;  it  is  one  whioh 
God  has  honored,  is  honoring,  and,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  continue  to  bless  so  long 
as  instruction  is  at  all  needed  in  this  world 
of  ours.    I  do  not  think  it  is  right  of  us 
to  judge  of  God's  dealings  as  of  men's. 
God  measures  proceedings,  not  by  results, 
but  by  principles  ;  and  I  can  see  in  these 
small  classes  of  yours,  in  your  constant 
prayer,   in  your  soul   of  effort,   in  your 
earnest,    devoted,    and    untiring     labor, 
principles    which   God  looks  upon    with 
complacency  and  honor,  as  much  as  those 
which  have  stirred  up  reformers  to  shake 
gigantic  systems  of  error,  which  in  their 
overthrow  have  convulsed  whole  continents 


to  their  centre,  or  nerved  martjrrs  to  sufier 
at  the  stake.    With  Him 

*'  No  hight  no  low,  no  rreat,  no  small ; 

He  flllf,  he  bouncU,  connecU,  and  perfeeta  aU." 

To  Him 

<<Asthetsvtsin«hUttit«A!«%i  tgBAVana^^^ 
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and  I  do  earnestly  and  trustfully  believe 
that  sometimes  in  the  serTices  of  our 
teachers  there  is  a  work  as  great,  as  real, 
and,  in  the  eye  of  God,  as  important, 
aa  those  which  operate  in  what  appear  to 
be  more  efficient  spheres  of  labor.  I  look 
at  the  Sunday  school,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
doing  a  mighty  work,  one  which  is 
pretsingly  required  by  the  church  and  the 
world.  I  am  not  discouraged  when  I  look 
•round  and  see  what  the  world  demands 
of  the  church,  but  I  do  feel  that  when  aril 
in  many  forms  is  arising  in  fierce  anta- 
gonism to  good,  when  error  places  itself 
in  direct  opposition  to  truth-- 1  do  feel 
that  it  is  time  for  every  Christian  man  and 
•very  Christian  woman,  young  though 
they  may  be,  weak  and  feeble  though  they 
may  be,  to  stand  up,  to  gird  on  their 
immortal  armour,  and  be  prepared,  if 
needs  be,  to  take  their  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle.  I  say,  that  at  this 
time  there  is,  perhaps,  more  required  of 
the  church  than  at  any  former  period  of 
her  history.  In  times  gone  by  it  has  been, 
M  we  know  from  the  records  of  the  past, 
that  error  has  presented  itself  in  succession. 
There  have  been  long  centuries  of  black 
•nd  gloomy  superstition,  when  the  human 
mind  seemed  to  be  paralysed  by  those 
forms  of  error  which  hung  like  a  heavy 
cloud  over  the  world ,  and  when  the  soul 
of  man,  wearied  with  supersition,  emerged 
from  that  darkness  and  escaped  from  its 
trammels,  it  sunk  into  soepticism,  and  so 
in  succession  you    had  superstition   and 


every  class  of  society ;  and  yet  these  are 
the    evils,    the    growing     evils,     against 
which   the    gospel,   the  pure     and    holy 
gospel,  has  to    erect   itself;    and    it    is 
by  that,    and  that  alone,    that  we   shall 
succeed     in    eradicating     the     mischiefs 
which  they  have  produced.     Then    what 
are  the  claims  of  this  present  day  ?     Look 
at    the   condition   of  your   large  towns. 
Look  at  the  condition  of  the  lower  claaaes 
in  London,  the  classes  which  seem  to  be 
something   below  and  something    worse 
than  barbarism  itself.    Yes ;  and  in  the 
country  it  is  the  same.     We  have  there 
masses   of  men  untrained  and   untaught, 
the  whole  of  whom  have  to  be  permeated 
and  pervaded  with  religious  truth ;    and 
where,  but  to  the  instruction  of  the  church 
and  the  Sunday  school,  ean  we  look  for 
this  great  work  to  be  achieved  t     We  feel, 
deeply  feel,  that  here,  and  here  alone,  is 
our  hope.    When  I  think  of  these  things, 
I  do  feel  that  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  grows  in  apparent  magnitude.     It 
becomes  more  and  more   important  and 
dignified  when  we  look  at  it,  not  by  any 
abstract  process  of  reaaoning,  but  by  its 
direct  practical  and  lasting  results.    And 
then  we  turn  to  you— and  I  know  it,  you 
do  feel  how  solemn  and  how  important  is 
your  work,  and  how  much  depends  upon 
your  faithfulness,  your  care,  and  your  love, 
not  for  this  life  only,  but  for  time  and 
eternity.     If  we  felt  more  the  responsibility 
of   individual    effort,   if  we    could   fully 
understand  how  much  depends  upon  our 


infidelity.    But    now    those    antagonistic   faithfulness  as  agents  in  the  hands  of  God, 


forces  seem  to  be  both  marshalled  against 
Chrifttianity ;  and  in  these  days  one  hardly 
knows  which  to  fear  most — the  disciples 
of  Pusey  or  the  followers  of  Newman. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  dense  and 
pulseless  superstition  ;  on  the  other,  deep 
and  earnest  scepticism.  With  both  of 
these  the  truths  of  the  gospel  have  to 
contend.  Where,  in  such  times,  does 
Christianity  look  for  support?  Look  to 
the  forms  of  practical  error  and  evil 
existing  now  in  society.  I  stay  not  now 
to  ta)k  of  Sabbath  desecration,  and  the 
PWm9U$  iitCTAtort  wluflb  it  pMnrnding 


if  we  ever  with  confidence  looked  up  to 
him  for  help  and  a  blessing,  our  labors 
would  be  more  untiring  and  our  success 
much  greater.  Let  us  see  how  great  is 
the  difference,  and  how  vast  the  results. 
There  are,  say,  two  teachers,  one  constant 
at  his  class  and  the  other  not  And 
superintendents  know  what  that  is.  They 
know  what  it  !s,  alas !  with  heavy  hearts,  to 
see.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  that  a  class  is 
irregularly  taught,  and  that,  as  a  con^ 
sequence,  the  boys  and  girls  wander  from 
the  school.  And  can  you  blame  the 
^k^&^    "NfVMtt^  Vi  ^1^  \»aftVk«t  t     r  have 
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mtm  tnother  eltM  where  the  tetcber  it 
wtehfiii,    prayerful,    and    devoted,    and 
the  ehildren,  ae  a  eontequence,  are 
attentive  and  benefited.     I  do 
■•C  want  great  genius,  mighty  powers  of 
iitelleet,  large  grasp  of  mind,  or  great 
itiaiiiiiitnta  in  a  teaeher ;  if  he  knows  and 
Iwcliaa  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  is  heartily 
devoted  to  his  work,  he  is  sure  to  be 
Bat  if,    with  all  his  atUin- 
the  teaeher  is  eareless,   and   in- 
Aflbrent,  and  anfaithfal ;  if  he  does  not 
M  that  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged 
ii   cnmeat   work    for    the    salvation    of 
Innortal  souls,  what  shall  the  result  be  ? 
He  may  at  last,  himself,  a  solitary  being, 
Jvat  wander    along    the   narrow  way    to 
eternity ;  bnt  he  reaches  it  alone  ;  he  does 
not  draw   others  with  him ;    he  has  no 
•omfottable  eompanionsbip,  no  noble  asso- 
eiatloniy  no  dieering  fellowships ;  he  is 
mavedy  yet "  so  u  by  fire."     I  see  a  friend 
near  me  who  has  perhaps  often  seen  what 
I  am  about  to  describe.    On  that  rugged 
eomst  where  I  live — ^very  different  to  the 
imooth  beach  which  you  arc  accustomed 
to  at  the  sea-side  near  the  metropolis •  the 
10^  rise  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the 
wide  and  stormy  Atlantic,  which  beats  in 
angry  foam  against  them.     I  remember 
atanding  on  a  rock,  close  to  an  inlet  of  the 
lea  in  that  part,  and  saying  to  the  man 
who  kept  watch  there—"  Does   a  vessel 
whan  driven  by  tempests  to  this  spot  find 
aafety  here!*'    "Why,*'  he  replied,  "we 
frequently  aave  the  crew,  but  the  ship  and 
eaif  o  are  lost.*'     Just  saved,  and  no  more  I 
It  that  what  you  Sunday  school  teachers 
dcaire  t      I    remember,    too,    something 
which  once  struck  my  mind  very  forcibly 
in  contrast  with  that.     Some  years  ago  a 
▼tatel,    fitted    up    with    everything    that 
mechanical  science  and  skill  could  suggest, 
■aUed  from  the   southern  point    of  the 
lithmot  of  Panama,  and  stood  boldly  out 
to  sea.     For  six  weeks  she  traversed  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  ocean,  meeting  not 
a  single  sail:    but  science   guided  her; 
untiring  skill,  patient  effort,  and  indomi- 
table  energy  directed  her   course.    She 
rounded  the  ttoim^r  Caj»e  Horn,  and  ttood 


for  the  detired  port}  when,  jutt  at  her 
orew  thought  they  had  reached  it,  a  mist 
fell,  and  curtained  the  shore  from  their 
view.  Every  object  was  shrouded  from 
them ;  but  turning  the  ship's  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  land,  they  steadily  pursued 
their  course.  Presently  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  shone  broadly 
upon  them ;  the  mists  were  scattered  and 
dispersed,  and  the  noble  vessel  glided 
between  the  towering  headlands  into  a 
safe  basin,  and  anchored  in  a  sure  haven, 
and  so  an  abundant  entrance  was  ministered 
unto  them.  Fellow- Sunday  school  teachers, 
which  will  you  choose  ?  It  rests  with  you. 
If  you  are  faithful,  earnest,  devoted,  yon 
too,  shall  have  an  abundant  eutranee  into 
the  land  of  promise — a  land  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams  of  water.  I  feel  that 
as  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  I  owe 
you  an  apology  far  having  said  so  much ; 
but  as  a  Sunday  school  teaeher,  in  such  an 
assembly  as  this,  I  could  not  say  less. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watson  then  read  the 
annual  report. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Katterns,  of  Hack- 
ney, in  moving  the  first  resolution,  said — 
I  bring  to  the  task  of  addressing  a  large 
meeting  like  the  present  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  self-distrust  and  reluctance. 
But  I  may  say  that  my  reluctance  on  this 
occasion  arises  solely  from  self-distrust, 
and  not  from  any  want  of  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  and  objects  of  this 
Union.  We  are  naturally  dependent  upon 
each  other,  ministers  and  teachers,  and 
neither  of  us  can  do  well  without  the  other. 
The  ministry  of  the  word,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Sunday  school,  are  the  two  great 
agencies  that  divide  the  world  between 
them ;  and  as  the  adult  and  the  young  are 
so  closely  blended,  that  we  cannot  distin- 
guish where  the  one  class  terminates  and 
where  the  other  begins,  so  ought  these 
two  agencies  to  be  closely  and  firmly  knit 
together.  Thus  will  they  both  flourish, 
and  both  flourishing,  each  will  contribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  other.  Sir,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  in  doing  so 
I  intend  to  keep  strictly  to  my  text— a 
report  which  begins   to  unpretendingly^ 
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and  yet  embraoet  so  widt  a  field,  and  con- 
taina,  at  least,  some  hcU  of  pregnant  in- 
terest. You  seem  to  grasp  the  world,  and 
to  be  a  combination  of  many  societies  in 
one,  for  all  the  children  of  the  globe. 
You  travel  to  France,  to  Denmark,  to 
AlHca,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zea- 
land, Central  America,  and  I  forget  where 
else  beside.  Everywhere  you  seem  to  be 
contemplating  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  yet  the  report  says  that  this  is  nothing 
new.  All  these  wide-spread  operations 
are  part  of  your  ordinary  routine !  Well, 
then,  sir,  all  this  is  the  more  gratifying. 
It  is  something  great  to  be  able  to  say,  at 
the  close  of  your  lirst  epoch  of  forty-nine 
years,  that  although  you  began  so  unpre- 
tendingly, set  up  so  small  an  establish- 
ment, and  called  your  first  public  meeting 
so  timidly,  yet  that  you  have  not  only 
arrived  at  such  rast  dimensions  that  no 
building  can  contain  you,  nor  is  any  quar- 
ter of  the  world  ignorant  of  your  labours, 
but  that  you  have  well  filled  out  these 
dimensions  so  long  that  all  the  novelty  is 
passed,  and  the  mention  of  the  fact  is 
a  bare  monotony.  Sir,  it  is  a  delightful 
monotony — it  is  the  monotony  of  settled 
and  established  strength,  it  is  the  monotony 
of  greatness,  it  is  the  monotony  of  a  mighty 
river — which,  having  surmounted  all  its 
early  impediments,  of  rock  and  precipice, 
has  at  last  reached  the  broad  and  level 
plain,  where  it  rolls  along  its  deep  and 
ample  volume  with  majestic  greatness,  and 
yet  with  a  strength  incapable  of  resistance 
snd  beyond  all  calculation.  Let  me  show, 
first  of  all,  how  the  facts  of  this  report 
strike  my  mind  with  respect  to  France. 
When  the  report  makes    mention   of  a 

jubilee,  even  by  way  of  anticipation,  I 
cannot  help  looking  back.  Fifty  years, 
have  produced  great  changes  in  the  world ; 
but  those  changes  which  are  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  are  gra- 
dual, make  no  noise,  and  attract  but  little 
public  observation.  I  call  to  mind,  sir, 
that  the  year  1803 — the  year  in  which  this 
union   was  formed — ^was   part  of  a  very 

ereDtfaJ  period  in  our  history ;  a  period 


\ 


when  Liberty,  having  been  hunted  from 
clime  to  clime,  over  all  the  continent  of 
Europe,  at  last  sat  perched  like  a  dove 
upon  the  white  clifii  of  Old  England,  and 
was  trembling  even  there  lest  the  great 
eagle,  having  great  wings,  should  take  one 
more  flight  and    drive    her   beyond  the 
limits  of  the  civilized  world.    Hiat  was 
the  time,  sir,  when  this  association,  now  so 
strong,  was  struggling   into  an  obscure 
and  feeble  existence.     France  was  talking 
then  of  invading  England,  neither  for  the 
first  time  nor  yet  for  the  last      But,  sir,  it 
pleased  the  providence   of  God  that  that 
mighty  fabric  of  despotism   which    had 
been  reared  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  Europe,  should  tumble  into 
ruin  —  and    in  the  meantime  this   asso- 
ciation went  on.    We  have  lived  to  see 
more  than  one  revolution ;  we  have  Jived 
to  hear  new  invaaions  talked  of;  and  while 
statesmen  are  interminably  disputing  upon 
national  defences,  and  parties  are  dividing 
upon   militia  bills,  how   stands   the  fact 
with  regard  to  this  institution  7      The  fact 
is,   that  the    Sunday    school   system    of 
England,  after  having  pervaded  our  whole 
country,  has  actually  invaded  France,  in 
which  is  now  circulating  a  French  Sunday 
School  Magazine.     All  success  be  to  it, 
sir,  and  success  to  the  Paris  Sunday  School 
Union  too,  for  these  are  undeniable  signs, 
that  a  moral  and   spiritual  invasion  has 
been  effected  there,  that  a  firm  footing  has 
been  obtained  in  that  eountiy.     I  have  no 
fear,  sir,  but  that  our  prindplea  will  main- 
tain the  stand  which  they  have  taken,  and 
thst  they  will  advance  from  day  to  day ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  their  presence  in  that 
land  whose  moral  atmosphere  is  made  up 
of  mingled  infidelity  and  superstition,  must 
be  a  new  and  purifying  element   The  time 
is  coming  when,  through  the  extension  of 
the  Sunday  school  system  in  France,  that 
great  and  noble  people  shall  be  sanctified, 
their  love  of  liberty  sanctified,  their  means 
of  working  out  that  liberty  sanctified,  and 
those  volcanic  fires  quenched  in  their  very 
source,  which  are  ever  and  anon  breaking 
out,  and  rending  and  shaking  the  whole 
^ngiiom  by  their  turbulence  and  noise  I 
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we  may  Tenture  to  anticipate  a 
ftsdod  when  the  two  eountriet  shall  have 
done  with  fortifications,  with  cannons, 
b^ooetSy  and  mhuS  rifles.  We  shall  then 
hife  no  need  to  demoralize  our  people  by 
taming  Great  Britain  into  a  camp ;  nor 
will  their  rulers  want  a  pampered  soldiery 
tokeep  the  nation  in  subjection.  The  rose 
and  the  lily,  hound  up  in  one  garland,  may 
Uend  tbeb  firagranoe  and  their  colours, 
mch  of  them  becoming  greater  in  their  only 
Ine  fraternity — the  brotherhood,  I  mean, 
if  a  common  Christianity.  We  can 
look  baek  upon  these  forty-nine  years, 
lad  ecmtraat  the  progress  of  this  institu- 
tion with  those  stupendous  political 
Ganges  which  have  been  contemporaneous 
vith  its  history.  We  have  enough  before 
va  to  eoniince  us  that  the  greatest  moral 
snd  spiritual  changes  and  ef!ecta  are  pro- 
dnced  in  this  world  by  silent  working ;  and 
that  whUe  hunan  powers  make  a  mighty 
noise,  and  set  ten  thousand  tongues  in 
motion,  here  is  an  institution  which  began 
in  a  sohool-room,  which  crept  on  through 
the  first  years  of  its  existence  with  half  a 
dMip  in  Newgate-street,  but  which  can 
pmni  to  its  triumphs  now  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe— although  in  the  meantime 
great  thrones  have  been  built  up  and  over- 
turned again— triumphs  which  are  sure  to 
be  ci  permanent  value,  because  they  are 
the  triumphs  of  truth  and  principle.  Men 
may  undo  everything  else,  but  truth  and 
principle  they  cannot  control;  and  as 
these  cannot  be  propagated  by  coercion, 
io  will  they  only  grow  the  stronger  if 
made  the  butt  of  opposition.  Let  the 
report  go  forth  then,  sir ;  it  contains 
another  record,  deeply  interesting,  unpre- 
cedented, and  I  may  add,  morally  sublime. 
I  refer  to  that  grand  gathering  of  Sunday 
seholars  and  teachers  which  took  place  in 
POel  Park,  Manchester.  Every  one  who 
appreciates  the  character  of  our  beloved 
and  honored  Sovereign — and  who  does  not 
appreciate  it? — long  may  she  live  and 
reign  to  exemplify  those  domestic  and 
royal  virtues  that  never  were  so  gracefully 
blended  before  upon  the  throne  of  these 
realms; — every  one,  I   say,   who  appre- 


ciates that  character,  will  be  convinced 
that  such  a  spectacle,  heightened  by  the 
thrilling  effects  of  so  many  myriads  of 
human  voices,  must  have  awakened  in  her 
Majesty's  bosom  the  deepest  emotions, 
must  have  kindled  a  just  pride  at  the 
evidence  of  the  moral  and  religious  growth 
of  her  people,  that  was  there  presented  to 
the  royal  eye.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  refer  to 
that  scene  for  the  sake  of  the  high 
presence  in  which  it  was  exhibited.  I  refer 
to  it  as  a  scene  pregnant  with  national 
instruction,  and  full  of  encouragement  to 
Sunday  school  laborers.  It  shows  us  that 
although  there  may  be  depths  of  poverty, 
and  ignorance,  and  crime  in  society,  which 
even  the  Sunday  school  system  cannot 
reach,  yet  that  a  large  portion  of  the  rising 
generation  is  being  imbued  with  the  prin- 
oiples  of  scriptural  truth.  It  shows  you, 
my  fellow-teachers,  what  vantage  ground 
you  occupy,  in  what  a  conunanding  posi- 
tion  you  stand  in  the  country,  and  that 
whatever  men  may  say  who  come  down 
armed  with  treacherous  statistics,  and 
'<  facts,"  and  figures  double-dyed  in  pre- 
judice, to  prove  that  the  Sunday  school 
system  is  a  failure,  and  that,  although  they 
may  addle  their  brains  for  ever  in  calcu- 
lations that  v>on*i  come  right,  and  dive 
into  courts  and  alleys  to  fish  up  something 
that  shall  look  disgusting  and  appalling, 
yet  shall  they  never  prove,  that  to  teach 
millions  of  children  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  make  them 
criminals,  and  educate  them  for  the  jail. 
No,  we  defy  them  to  do  it.  But,  sir, 
I  apprehend  that  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing features  in  the  aspect  of  the  Sunday 
school  system,  at  the  present  time,  is  that 
earnest  desire  for  personal  advancement 
which  distinguishes  the  teachers,  and  that 
steady,  patient,  and  straightforward  inquiry 
after  new  and  improved  methods  of  con* 
veying  instruction,  which  they  are  mani- 
festing. This  has  been  more  or  less  a 
feature  in  the  character  of  Sunday  school 
teachers,  ever  since  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  being  connected  with  them,  and  that 
has  been  almost  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, for  I  was    once  a  Sunday    school 
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teacher  myself,  and  neter  baTe  I  preaeli«d 
the  gospel   with    greater  pleasure    than 
when  I  first  opened  my  lips  to  preach  it 
in  the  class.     Now,  sir,  if  this  earnest 
spirit  of  inquiry  did  but    distinguish  a 
small  body  of  teachers  here  and  there,  it 
would  be  a  most  healthful  sign  of  future 
progress,  but  viewed  as  the  distinction  of 
many  thousands,  and  generally,  I  might 
say,  of  the  whole  class,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  cheering    and  encouraging  indica- 
tions to  my  mind,  that  the  Sunday  school 
system  is  even  yet,  at  the  expiration  of 
forty-nine  years,   only  just  in  its  youth, 
and  is  destined  fbr  further  and  yet  higher 
development     Independently  of  the  hope 
which  it  holds  out  for  the  future,  it  is  of 
inestimable  worth  as  to  the  present   Why, 
the  man  who  modestly  confesses  that  he 
is  not  perfect,  who  is  always  asking  for 
new  light,  for  fresh  instruction,  and  fur- 
ther counsel*,  is  precisely  tlie  man  whose 
present  competency    I    would    be    most 
ready  to  trust.    The  wisest  and  most  use- 
ful men  are  those  who  are  always  pressing 
on,  and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  to  Sunday  school  teachers,  that  as 
long  as  your  watchword  is,  "  Onward  and 
upward,  and  better  and  better,"  whatsoever 
may  be  your  triumphs  for  the  present,  you 
may  rest  assured  there  are  more  and  more 
coming  on  in  the  future.    Yes,  I  say  the 
future.     Let  us  not  imagine  that  our  work 
is  done.     You  have  justly  observed,  Mr. 
Chairman,   that  there  never  was   a  time 
when  the  antagonistic  forces  of  Christianity 
were  more  vigorous  and  acute.     I  confess 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  now  no  great 
apprehension  (once  I  had)  as  to  the  much 
further  spread  of  Anglo-Catholic  theology, 
nor  even   of  Popery   itself.      Thanks   to 
"  His  Holiness  "  of  the  triple  crown,  his 
bull,   and  our  own  native  bull    together, 
have  made  such  a  roaring  upon  that  sub- 
ject, that  our  people,  who  I  believe  to  be 
soundly  Protestant  at  the  very  core,  are 
now  thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  for  the  craftiest  Jesuitism   that 
ever  plotted  and  counterplotted,  to  come 
creeping  over  us,  and  coaxing,  and  wheed- 
ling OS  for  many  a  long  day  in  advance. 


Bat,  tir,  there  are  two  forms  of  infidelity 
rising  ap  to  confront  us  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  and  confound.    The  one 
sthe  cultivated  and   the    philosophical, 
which  professes  a  bel'ef  in   Christianity, 
whilst  it  abandons  all  its  essential  princi- 
ples;   which    pretends    to  hold  fast  the 
shadow,  whilst  it  lets  go,  bit  by  bit,  the 
substance   of    revealed    religion;   which 
builds  its  fiimsy  superstruotare  npon  all 
that  is  vague  and  controverted  in  the  doc- 
trines of  inspiration,  and  trumpets  forth 
the  vagaries  of  its  scepticism  under  the 
captivating  title  of  ''Phases  of  Faith." 
The  other  is  the  old  coarse,  the  vulgar, 
the  open-mouthed  deism.    If  Christianity 
is  to  be  eflbctually  taught,  it  must    be 
taught  with  greater  wisdom  and  energy 
than  ever.    Our  people  must  be  prepared 
and  qualified  to  test  every  kind  of  teaching 
that  may  be  ofiTered  to  them,  for  there  are 
none  of  us  who  can  predict  to  what  culmi- 
nating point  all  these  confiicting  elements 
may  tend,  and  at  last  arrive.     We  must 
not  only  teach  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible,  but  we  must  intelligently  expound 
and  illustrate  the  contents  of  the   Bible; 
for,   sir,  if   the  Bible    be    but  partially 
known,   and    imperfectly    understood,    a 
perverted  reason  may  find  plenty  of  diffi- 
culties by  which  to  fortify  Itself  in  unbe- 
lief.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  enlightened  and  sanctified, 
then  the  Bible  will  trimnph,  and  as  athe- 
ism IS  now  a  dead  ihfog,  so  will  deism 
and  rationalism,  and  mytticism,  and  tran- 
scendentalism, and  every  other  tam,  become 
extinct,  and  fall    down  before    Scripture 
light  and  truth,  even  as  Dagon  before  the 
ark,  and  God's  revealed  Will  will  become 
the  reigning  creed  of  all  mankind.  Friends 
and  fellow-laborers,  go  on  and  prosper, 
tf  you  have  great  duties,  have  you  not  also 
great  principles,  and  have  you  not  great 
encouragements?     Consider  how  vast  is 
the  extent  of  your  influence,  how  large 
the  number  of  children  committed  to  your 
charge !    Your  influence  for  good  upon 
the  coming  generation  is  immense,  incal- 
culable. While  men  are  asking  themselves 
what  Is  to  be  done  with  the  Increaaing 
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of  our  popnUition,  bow  they  are  to 
be  fcd,  how  they  are  to  be  educated,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  socially  elevated,  what 
ii  to  prevent  their  rising  np  like  a  flood 
till  they  swamp  all  other  classes,  and  min- 
gle all  other   interests    together  in  one 
general  wreck;  and  while  some  are  open- 
ing the  outlets  of  emigration,  and  others 
t    eslling  for  a  system  of  secular  education— 
vhile  polideal  men  are    clamouring  for 
the  peopIe^s  rights,  and  benerolent  men 
sn  atending  their  efforts  with  increasing 
seal  to  ameliorate  their  social  condition^- 
vkik  all  this    is    being    done,    and    wc 
upland  the  principle,  yet  it  is  obTious 
10  me,  that  society  in  this  country  is  fast 
^jmachiug  a  crisis  which  will  put  all 
edsting  remedies  to  the  test;  and  I  am 
perfeetly  persuaded   that,  whenever  that 
testiDg  time  shall  come,  it  will  be  found 
that  nothing    can    meet    the  crisis  but 
Chrialian\ty.    If  this  truth   be  admitted, 
then  it  mast  likewise  be  conceded  that  it 
is  higbl/  probable  that,  when  at  a  future 
time,   the   history  of  this  age    shall    be 
reriewed,  the  rerdicts  of  this  world  even 
will  be  that  our  Sunday  schools  have  been 
the  salvation  of  Britain.     But  whether  or 
not  it  be  the  verdict  of  this  worid,  I  feel 
assored  that  it  will  have  due  honour  in 
the  next 

The  Rev. Luke  Wiseman,  (of  Lambeth) 
Meonded  the  resolution.  (On  his  name 
aad  leene  of  ministration  being  announced 
by  the  weretary,  there  was  a  suppressed 
hngh  in  the  meeting,  which  the  rev. 
gentleman  perceiving,  said — )  Mr.  Chair- 
maa,  I  perfectly  understand  why  it  is  that 
the  name  of  Wiseman^  especially  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  very  suspicious  locality  of 
Lambeth,  should  have  a  little  excited  the 
laughter  of  this  otherwise  serious  and 
iatere^ting  assembly*  And,  sir,  I  may 
say,  that  recently  having  to  preach  in  my 
own  chapel  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
Sunday  schools,  my  name  was  posted  up 
outside  the  door,  and  a  poor  Irish  woman— 
a  Roman  Catholic  —  seeing  the  name, 
cmie  in,  went  down  upon  her  knees,  and 
began  her  devotions.  However,  I  am 
ttiAkfiil  to  tell  yon  that  the  name  of 


Wiseman  is  not  exclusively  the  property 
of  llomanism,  for  there  is  at  least  ona 
person  bearing  that  now  well-known  name 
who  is  in  heart,  and  soul,  and  body,  and 
spirit,  a  sound  Protestant.  I  cannot 
address  you,  my  Christian  friends,  in  the 
same  way  that  our  respected  chairman 
did,  by  saying,  <'  Friends  and  fellow  Sun- 
day school  teachers."  Twenty  years  ago 
I  could  have  done  that;  and  the  coinci- 
dence has  a  little  impressed  my  own  mind 
that,  like  you,  sir,  I  was  sent  by  my 
honored  parents  to  be  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  at  ten  years  of  age  ;  that  I  labored 
in  that  way  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and 
that  I  can  humbly  and  thankfully  trace 
some  of  my  earliest  and  most  powerful 
religious  emotions  to  reading  over  and 
over  again  the  first  hymn  in  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Hymn  Dock  ;  and  although 
a  long  time  has  now  passed  away  since  I 
labored  regularly  as  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  yet  the  remembrance  of  those 
days  and  labors  will  never  be  effaced  while 
life  and  memory  last.  Many  hints  that 
I  then  got  have  been  very  serviceable  In 
later  years,  since  I  have  been  separated 
to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
I  cannot  forbear  making  mention  of  a 
subject  which  took  me  quite  by  surprise 
when  listening  to  the  report  just  read,  and 
that  was,  the  formation  of  a  French  Sun- 
day School  Union.  That,  sir,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing to  every  person  who  looks  with  any 
degree  of  interest  upon  the  present  aspect 
of  the  Continent  in  relation,  not  only 
to  its  political,  but  also  its  religious 
position  and  prosperity.  It  was  a  remark- 
able saying,  uttered  by  that  great,  and 
perhaps  not  yet  fully  appreciated  historian, 
Niebhur,  just  before  he  died,  when  the 
account  of  the  French  revolution  of  1830 
reached  him,  with  his  expiring  breath  he 
said,  *'  Within  fifty  years  there  will  be 
no  vestige  of  free  institutions,  nor  yet  of  a 
ftcc  press  in  all  Europe,  at  least  upon  the 
continent."  Such  was  tlie  dying  pro- 
phecy of  that  great  philosopher  and  histo- 
rian. Half  fifty  years  has  not  yet  passed 
away,  and  we  are  not  about  to  speculate 
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ai  to  whether  the  prediction  will  be 
literally  accomplished^-God  gr^nt  that  it 
may  not— but  here,  within  twenty-five 
years  of  that  period,  we  see  in  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  the  press  suspended — free 
institutions  no  longer  existing  ;  and  even 
in  France  itself  a  decree  has  gone  forth 
which,  if  fully  put  into  execution,  will  have 
the  effect  of  shutting  up  every  Protestant 
chapel  and  school-house  throughout  the 
empire.  Now,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  to 
think  that,  at  this  particular  juncture,  a 
new  society  has  been  formed  ;  it  is  a  little 
onci  it  is  true— weak  and  powerless  per- 
haps It  is,  and  its  existence  unknown  to 
those  in  power^but  here  are  to-night  a 
number  of  persons,  with  praying  hearts, 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  shall  all  beseech  the  God  of 
grace  to  prosper  that  infant  cause,  that  by 
means  of  it,  the  light  of  Christianity  may 
be  disseminated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the 
practical  working  of  Sunday  schools  which 
has  much  struck  my  mind,  and  which  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  unsuitable  to  mention 
before  sitting  down.  All  Sunday  school 
teachers  have  felt,  more  or  less,  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  gap  or  chasm  between  the  end 
of  the  school,  and  the  beginning  of  church 
membership.  Now,  sir,  in  the  Christian 
community  to  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  belong,  and  in  the  locality  in  which 
I  am  now  laboring,  this  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  consideration ;  and  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  Waterloo-road, 
about  two  years  ago,  we  took  the  matter 
up  in  earnest.  The  result  has  been,  that 
during  that  period  we  have  collected  140 
lenior  scholars  in  Bible  classes,  to  whom 
instruction  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
is  given  to  that  in  the  school  at  large ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  no  less  than  half  that  number 
have  already  joined  the  church,  who,  I 
believe,  have  been  soundly  converted  to 
God. 

Mr.  Watson  then  said — ^Tho  Commit- 
tee have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Packard, 
our  esteemed  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the 


American  Sunday  School  Union,  intro- 
ducing to  us,  as  their  representative  on 
this  occasion,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyer,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  will  support  this  resolution. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Dyer  said — I  feel,  my 
christian  friends,  that  it  is  a  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  be  present  on  this  inter- 
esting occasion :  but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that,  amongst  other  things  that  I  have 
received  since  I  arrived  in  London,  I  have 
received  one  thing  which  is  not  very  plea- 
sant, and  that  is  a  London  cold ;  and  this, 
with  other  considerations,  will  deter  me 
from  making  anything  like  a  speech  this 
evening.  Yet  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  jus- 
tice, do  less  than  attempt  to  put  this 
audience  in  possession  of  some  information 
with  regard  to  the  great  cause  of  Sunday 
schools  iu  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  here  I  would  remark,  that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  Sunday  school  cause  in 
America,  has  for  many  years,  and  does 
still,  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  Uie 
public  mind.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
things  are  somewhat  different  here  from 
what  I  have  heard.  All  our  churches,  of 
every  denomination,  feel  that  the  Sunday 
school  cause  is  of  paramount  importance, 
and  therefore  you  will  find,  as  a  general 
rule,  among  all  our  parochial  clergy,  of 
every  name,  that  they  give  their  first  and 
best  attention  to  their  Sunday  schools ; 
and  one  of  the  results  of  this  is,  that  no 
individual  considers  himself  too  high,  too 
great|  or  too  wealthy,  to  be  a  humble  Sun- 
day school  teacher.  I  am  happy  to  sny 
that  memers  of  our  judiciary,  and  one  or 
two  of  our  supreme  judges,  in  the  Uniced 
States,  are  Sunday  school  teachers ;  and  I 
am  happy  also  to  say,  that  whenever  we 
have  occasion  to  call  a  public  meeting, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  first 
minds  in  America  to  address  it — such 
minds  as  I  believe  are  somewhat  known  in 
this  country — as  Clay  and  Webster.  But 
I  desire  to  call  attention  especially  to  the 
operations  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union — a  Society  kindred  to  the  one 
whose  anniversary  we  have  met  this  night 
to  celebrate.  The  American  Sunday 
School  Union  was  organized  some  thirty- 
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Bglit  years  ago,  and,  like  your  association,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole  -  onr 
it  commenced  in  feebleness  and  weakness,  committee  in  Phihidelphia  appro pri-iled 
It  commenced  in  a  little  room,  not  even  the  sum  of  X'lOO  in  your  currency,  about 
''half  a  shop;*'  but  from  its  commence-  a  year  a{j[0.  The  missionary  who  was  en- 
nent  to  the  present  time,  it  has  had,  as  its  gnged  to  carry  out  their  plans  there,  em- 
great  leading  object,  this  one  thing — that  ployed  some  six  or  seven  agents,  who,  with 
of  gathering  into  Sunday  schools  the  liiin,  were  occupii'd  during  part  of  the 
cbildren  in  the  various  destitute  parts  of  spring  nnd  summer,  and  they  organized  in 
our  country.  It  therefore  only  inciden-  that  single  distiict,  no  less  than  643  Sun- 
tally  looks  at  the  schools  that  are  connected  day  schools,  and  they  engaged  4,2o(j  pcr- 
witli  our  parishes  and  congregations.  It  sons  to  act  as  tcnchers.  The  number  of 
renderi  them  indirect  aid,  but  its  great  children  in  thoKC  schooh  is  20,7 C6,  and 
object  is,  to  establish  and  keep  up  Sunday  the  number  of  books  in  their  libraries 
lehools  in  neighbourhoods  and  districts  of  104,000  volumes— bound  volumes— which 
eoantr>'  where  they  have  not  the  preaching  |  cost  £2.S44,  and  towards  which  the  poor 
of  the  gospel.  Its  mode  of  operation  is  children  themselves  and  their  teachers 
u  follows:— Our  committee  employs  every  raised  the  sum  of  £1,801.  Thus  you  will 
year,  pious  persons,  laymen,  and  clergy-  see  that  our  system  ever  contemplates  in- 
men,  ju&t  as  they  can  find  them  (and  of  ducing  the  people  to  help  themselves ; 
every  denomination),  and  commissions  indeed  this  is  one  great  principle  of 
them  to  go  out  and  labour,  for  a  longer  or  American  life.  And  now  I  will  take 
shorter  period  of  time,  in  those  neighbour-  another  and  very  limited  field.  Last 
hoods  of  which  I  have  spoken.  These  spring,  in  the  month  of  May,  our  com- 
miasionaries,  (wc  call  them  Sunday  school  mittee  were  importuned  to  rend  mission- 
missionaries)  go  into  the  given  district  aries  into  a  certain  district  in  the  state  of 
assigned  to  them,  visit  from  house  to  house  Kentuckey,  where  there  was  no  preaching 
—usually  log  cabins ;  they  talk  with  the  at  all.  They  sent  a  young  man,  who 
2>eopIe  about  Sunday  schools,  perhaps  call  laboured  for  the  period  of  three  months, 
a  meeting,  get  the  inhabitants  interested  the  entire  cost  of  which  to  the  society  was 
in  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  and  at  £17  lis.  During  that  time,  he  organized 
length  organize  a  school,  u*ing  the  best  twenty-six  schools,  containing  1,100 
materials  at  their  command  in  the  way  of  scholars.  These  two  facts  will,  I  think, 
teachers,  and  thus  a  little  seminary  for  illustrate  the  mode  and  success  of  our 
chriftian  training  is  commenced.  When  operations.  I  would  remark  that  during 
this  work  is  done  in  one  neighbourhood,  the  year  that  has  just  closed  the  American 
they  go  to  another  and  thus,  during  the  Sunday  School  Union  has  received,  for 
whole  time  for  which  they  are  engaged,  do  benevolent  purposes,  the  sum  of  £11,261 
they  employ  themselves.  Now  a  word  as  and  this  has  been  received  by  the  contribu- 
te the  results  of  this  kind  of  christian  tions  of  Sunday  school  t-achers  of  all 
efTort.  I  cannot,  of  course,  go  into  a  de-  denominations  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
tailed  account  of  the  matter  ;  but,  that  The  society  has  also  received,  from  the 
you  may  have  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  sale  of  books,  Sunday  school  libraries,  &c. 
it  I  will  state  one  or  two  particulars.  £33,781.  Now  I  desire  to  call  attention 
For  instance,  all  our  new  country— all  to  one  fact,  the  same  to  which  1  alluded 
our  western  states— are  divided  into  dis-  yesterday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bible 
tricts— missionary  fi-lds;  an  individual  is  Society.  We,  in  America,  arc  taxed  be- 
appointed  to  each  as  superintendent  mis-  yond  our  strength  in  one  particular,  and  I 
sionarv,  and  he  is  authorized  to  employ  would  tliat  I  had  a  voice  on  the  present 
other  persons  to  assist  him  in  organizing  occasion,  to  lay  this  matter  in  all  its 
Sunday  schools  in  diflcrent  parts  of  the  length  and  breadth  before  this  Christian 
loralitv      In  one  of  these  districts— which  audience.     I  allude  to  the  immense  emi- 
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gratio.1  which  is  taking  place  into  that 
country.  During  last  year,  in  the  port  of 
New  York  alone,  300,000  persons  entered, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  were  British 
subjects.  During  the  four  days — Sunday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday — before 
I  sailed  from  New  York,  more  than  12,000 
persons  arrived  there,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
were  from  Ireland.  Now  this  population 
is  pouring  in  upon  us  with  a  deep  and 
broad  tide,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say,  in 
all  truth,  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  desti- 
tute population.  Still  there  is  hope  in  all 
this.  If  I  were  a  friend  of  a  certain 
system  of  religion  wliich  you  know  tome- 
thing  about  here,  I  would  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  a  certain  individual  who  resides  in 
Rome,  that  the  very  worst  thing  he  could 
do  for  the  interests  of  his  Church,  would 
be  to  encourage  his  followers  from  Ireland 
to  go  to  America.  For  of  all  the  people 
that  come  to  our  shores,  there  arc  none 
that  so  soon  assimilate  themselves  to  us  as 
the  Irish  ;  there  arc  none  who  are  so  soon 
imbued  with  our  spirit,  and  get  the  knack 
of  using  our  language,  which  is,  that  we 
never  will  bow  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
spiritual  tyranny.  These  Emigrants,  as 
they  reach  our  shores,  are  sent  oiT  as  fast 
as  possible  through  the  country ;  there 
they  get  scattered  among  our  people,  and 
ai  I  said  before,  they  quickly  assimilate  to 
what  they  find  around  them.  The  children 
of  these  emigrants— >and  who  ever  saw  an 
Irish  family  that  did  not  abound  with 
children  ? «-  the  children  of  tliese  emi« 
grants  will  go  to  the  Sunday  school— they 
will  go ;  and  as  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  character  will  believe,  they 
go  with  their  eyes  and  cars  wide  open. 
What  they  sec  and  what  they  hear  they 
will  talk  about ;  and  in  this  way  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  while  Rome  is  now  and  then 
gathering  a  single  individual,  hero  and 
there,  from  the  fold  of  Protestantism,  we 
are  gaining  from  Rome  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  this  is  admitted  by  their 
own  authorities.  I  state  it,  not  upon  my 
own  knowledge  merely,  but  upon  their  own 
statistics,  they  are  losing  their  members  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.   And  now  christian 


friends,  \\c  want  your  help;  we  want  tic 
sympathy,  the  cordial  sympathy  of  British 
Christians  in  this  work.  You  are  carrying 
on  your  missions  in  Ireland;  the  Irish  arc 
leaving  their  country  by  hundreds  estry 
month,  and  they  are  going  over  to  us ;  we 
receive  them,  and  will  endeavour  to  evan- 
gelize them  ;  but  we  want  books — we  want 
everything  that  will  enable  us  to  estiblish, 
where  the  minister  cannot  go,  the  simple 
sabbath  school.  And  you  are  to  bear  in 
mind  that  some  S,000  sabbath  schools, 
established  by  our  union  during  the  past 
year,  have  been  in  neighbourhoods  and 
districts  where  the  people,  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  do  not  hear  the  gospel 
from  the  lips  of  a  christian  minister. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  sent  these  mission- 
aries out,  and  established  these  schools, 
for  we  ilud  that  in  many  cases  where  tin's 
is  done  an  interest  is  awakened,  and  it 
leads  to  something  better,  viz.,  the  organi- 
zation of  christian  societies.  But  it  is  a 
great  work  to  do  all  this  for  the  teeming 
^  thousands  and  millions  of  our  population 
I  over  our  immense  domain.  Oh  I  that  I 
could  lifl  this  audience  to  some  lofty 
height,  from  which  they  could  survey  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi .'  The  sun 
never  shone  upon  another  such  country  as 
that  There  it  is  that  these  people  are 
going— there  they  make  their  homes,  and 
there  is  growing  up  a  generation  which,  in 
future  years,  will  out- number  the  popula- 
tion of  any  kingdom  or  state  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  Oh  !  let  us  christian- 
ize them.  We  only  ask  that  we  may  have 
your  sympathies  and  your  cordial  support. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  this  great  work, 
Christians  of  every  name,  Christians 
everywhere  in  our  country,  are  rallying  * 
round  us,  and  they  feel  that  so  important 
are  the  efforts  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
that  they  would  rather  give  up  everything 
else  than  that.  Yes,  I  have  heard  minis- 
ters of  all  denominations  declare  that  if 
they  must  give  up  any  society,  and  every 
other  society,  they  would  even  give  up  the 
American  Bible  Society,  before  they  would 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  And 
why?    Because  while  the  Bible  Society 
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lenas  out  the  word  of  God,  the  Sunday 
Scliool  Union  makes  that  Dible  nn  open 
Bible  to  the  people.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  my 
win  prompts  me  to  say  more,  hut  my  voice 
will  not  allow  it. 

The  RcT.  GcoROE  Kobe,  (of  Bcr- 
mondsey,)  moTed  the  next  resolution.  He 
nid^-Mr.  Chairman  and  brethren,  1  am 
not  a  "  "Wiseman,"  and  certainly  not  a 
cardinal.  I  rejoice  in  a  name,  however, 
which  is  as  frequently  played  with  as  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  has  been  who  has 
already  addressed  the  meeting ;  but  I  con- 
gratalate  myself  exceedingly  this  evening 
that  no  such  liberties  have  been  taken  with 
me,  and  that  I  have  been  permitted  to 
come  forward,  simply  and  plainly,  without 
any  remark.  I  may  address  this  assembly 
as  Christian  fiicnds  and  fellow- teachers, 
for  I,  like  others,  have  been  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  from  a  very  early  period  of 
my  history,  and  I  apprehend,  though  our 
friend  who  moved  the  first  resolution  did 
not  precisely  catch  the  id  en,  that  every 
Christian  minister  will  continue  to  be  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  down  to  tho  end  of 
his  days.  I  am  not  old  enough  to  recol- 
lect distinctly  the  formation  of  this  Union, 
but  I  have  lived  to  sec  some  glorious 
triumphs  which  have  originated  in  the 
Sunday  school  cause.  AVhen  I  speak  of 
the  results  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  I 
eannot  hut  remember  that  when  I  com- 
menced my  labors  as  a  teacher  in  this 
metropolis,  Sunday  schools  were  indeed 
few  and  far  between.  But  where  shall  we 
now  iind  a  congregation,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, in  this  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  not  attached  to  it  one 
of  these  highly  useful  institutions.  Speak 
of  the  results  of  Sunday  schools  !  "Why, 
the  fact  referred  to  in  the  report  this 
evening,  and  touched  upon  by  one  of  the 
previous  speakers,  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable and  interesting  instances  ever 
heard  of.  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect 
something  of  a  very  dilTcrent  character 
which  took  place  in  Manchester  some  five 
and  thirty  years  ago,  when  our  countrymen, 
struggling  for  those  political  rights  which 
went  under  the  name  of   parliamentary 


reform,  were  exposed  to  a  cruel  and  l>loody 
massacre  in  that  town,  and  the  field  of 
Peterloo  continues  to  be  remembered  with 
sorrow  to  this  day.  But  how  noble  the 
spectacle  referred  to  by  the  report  this 
evening.  Surely  if  any  spectators  of  the 
former  sight  wore  present  when  her  Majesty 
passed  through  the  ranks  of  80,000  Sun- 
day school  children,  and  hoard  their  united 
voices  sing  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  their 
hearts  must  have  thrilled  with  delight. 
Sir,  the  general  peace  of  our  country,  and 
I  imagine  to  a  large  extent  the  prospeiity 
of  our  country,  too,  is  attributable  to  the 
multiplication  of  Sunday  schools.  During 
the  last  half  century  institutions  of  every 
description  have  sprung  up,  since  the 
few  gentlemen  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made  to-night,  met  together  in  the  school- 
room of  Surrey  Chipel,  and  took  half  a 
shop  in  Newgate -street.  AVe  have  there- 
fore reason  to  rejoice  when  wc  look  back, 
to  see  what  has  been  wrought  by  God 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Sunday 
schools.  If  we  wanted  to  know  what  our 
country  would  be  if  Sunday  schools  were 
abolished,  we  have  only  to  look  back  to 
the  period  before  they  were  established,  and 
sec  what  it  then  was.  We  cannot  well 
contemplate  a  more  frightful  catastrophe 
overtaking  our  country,  than  the  abolish- 
ing of  Sunday  schools,  nor  an  event  more 
distressing  to  a  Christian  mind,  nor  more 
prejudicial  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
country.  It  is,  sir,  an  interesting  spectacle 
to  gaze  upon  a  meeting  like  the  present, 
and  to  think  what  a  mass  of  talent  is  called 
forth  by  our  Sunday  schools.  "What  should 
we  do  with  all  these  young  men  and  women 
— how  otherwise  could  they  be  usefully 
and  profitably  employed — but  for  the  Sun- 
day school  ?  Fear,  shall  wc,  for  the  cfiTorts 
of  Cardinal  AViseraan,  or  all  the  cardinals 
of  Home?  Fear,  shall  we,  for  all  the 
assaults  of  Puseyism  or  Anglo-Catholicism, 
with  regard  to  our  country  i  Fear  who 
may,  I  fear  nought  when  I  can  gaze  upon 
such  an  assembly  as  the  present,  and  re- 
flect that  all  this  mighty  aggregation  of 
mind  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
community  in  the  advancement  of  a  pure 
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and  andcfilcd  religion.  The  Sunday  school 
lystem  is,  I  apprehend,  the  true  originator 
of  all  those  educational  institutions  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  since  it  hegan 
its  career.  If  I  looV  back  to  the  founda- 
tion ^f  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
*  Society,  I  see  that  it  is  the  child  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union.  You  were  in 
existence  seven  years  before  that  society 
'  was;  and  when  we  waut  to  calculate  all 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  Sunday  school 
•ystem  since  that  time,  I  think  we  must 
look  abroad  upon  every  other  system  which 
deserves  the  patronage  of  the  British 
Chijstian  public,  and  regard  them  as  our 
oApring,  and  thank  God  for  abundant 
•access.  Our  country  has  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  Sunday  schools  in  every  point 
of  view.  We  have  supplied  ministers  of 
every  denomination  from  them ;  and  the 
bulk  of  our  missionaries,  in  every  part  of 
the  earth,  have  been  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day school;  while  to  these  institutions 
*may  be  traced  the  origination  or  revival  of 
many  other  schemes  of  useful  and  benevo- 
lent cSbrts.  We  might  refer,  too,  to  the 
moral  characters  and  excellencies  of  those 
young  persons  who  are  thus  occupied.  In 
whatever  respect  we  may  regard  them, 
these  arc  the  men  to  be  safely  trusted,  and 
these  are  the  individuals  who  are  truly  the 
benefactors  of  society.  At  the  present 
time,  great  exertions  are  being  put  forth 
/or  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the 
best  means  of  educating  the  masses.  Had 
I  the  power  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage,  I 
would  at  once  extend  it  to  every  young 
man  engaged  in  Sunday  school  instruc- 
tion, and  if  not  guilty  of  a  solecism — for, 
after  all,  in  the  Sunday  schooTs  of  our 
country  the  ladies  man  the  ship— I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  giye  every  female 
teacher  a  vote  too.  I  am  sure  this  would 
be  a  safe  extension  of  the  franchise.  Look 
at  the  Sunday  school  in  another  respect. 
We  have  been  referred  to  the  stale  of  our 
country,  to  the  Cardinal,  the  Pope,  and  to 


the  strenuous  exertions  put  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  Papacy :  and,  by  the  way,  I  rejoice, 
with  our  American  brother,  to  learn  what 
is  taking  place  among  the  Irish  Roman 


Catholics  in  the  United  Stales.  After 
laboring  as  I  did,  some  twenty- five  ycirs 
ago,  for  a  long  period  in  the  sister  country, 
and  finding  the  inhabitants  almost  imper- 
vious to  every  means  by  which  light  could 
be  introduced  into  their  minds,  I  must  re- 
joice to  know  that  so  many  arc  finding 
their  way  into  the  backwoods  of  America, 
and  that  there  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
the  light  of  Christianity,  is  shining  upon 
them.  Would  that  the  sun  of  liberty 
shone  upon  every  individual  there ;  and  if 
our  dear  friend  who  has  addressed  us  this 
evening  (and  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  a 
thorough  abolitionist,  or  he  would  not  have 
come  amongst  us)  will  kindly  take  the 
advice,  I  say,  and  say  it  with  the  deepest 
and  most  affectionate  regard  to  our  Irish 
population,  and  to  the  people  of  America 
too — receive  these  emigrants,  train  thein 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  God's 
blessing  rest  upon  you;  and  if  there  is 
anotlier  work  which  you  cannot  or  will  not 
attempt  yourselves,  let  us  send  men  into 
your  land  to  do  it — let  us  send  men  to 
teach  you  that  Christianity  is  desig^ned  and 
calculated  to  raise  all  men  to  the  common 
rights,  and  dignities,  and  privileges  of 
humanity.  There  is  another  matter  to 
which  I  would  refer.  I  speak  now  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  resolution:^ 

"  That  this  meeting  cheerfully  concurs 
in  the  proposal  to  erect  a  building  which 
shall  be  a  fitting  Jubilee  Memorial,  while 
it  will  afford  the  means  for  continued  and 
extended  labours  on  the  part  of  the  union 
for  the  benefit  of  Sunday  schools  and  their 
teachers ;  and  that  this  meeting  earnestly 
recommends  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
Sunday  schools  to  aid  in  ever)'  possible 
way  in  providing  the  means  for  such 
erection." 

Why,  sir,  I  wonder  the  meeting  does 
not  rise  at  once  and  stop  me,  and  relieve 
me  from  my  agitation,  by  saying,  *'  We 
have  it  in  our  hearts,  and  have  determined 
upon  it."     1  feel  persuaded  that  we  have 


only  to  lay  the  matter  before  every  Sunday 
school  teacher,  and  it  is  done.  Arc  we 
to  be  told  that  there  are  some  250,000 
teachers  in  England,  and  that  they  are 
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Bwble  to  raise  £10,000.  amongst  them  ?  f 

If  I  am  not  wrong  in  my  arithmetic,  one  | 

AniiHg  from   eaeh  of  them,  during  the  ' 

next  twelve  months— or,  in  other  words,  j 

if  tv«7  teacher  wonld  kindly  determine  to 

five  one  penny,  or  collect  two  half-pence 

per  month  for  a  year,  you  would  have  all  I 

ibe  mon^  you  want ;    and  I  should  like, 

if  I  were  in  the  chair,  sir,   instead  of  you 

(which  I  should  he  very  sorry  to  be),  to 

mk  all  those  in  the  present  meeting  who 

obiect  to  this  resolution,  or  who  do  not 

hesrtily   concur  in  it,   to  hold  up  their 

hnds.      It    would   be    an   extraordinary 

spectacle  if  I  found  many  to  comply,  for, 

IS  an  old  Sunday  school  teacher,  I  think 

I  know  them  better ;    and  as  a  Christian 

miBister,  who  delights  to  associate  with, 

and   generally   visits    his  teachers   every 

Lord's  day  to  cheer  them  on  in  their  work, 

I  say  I  am  sure  they  will  do  the  thing 

which  is  now  proposed.     If  I  were  a  miin 

of  afiEluenec,  which  I  am  not,  I  would  hid 

the  Committee  commence  the  work  this 

week,  and  I  would  guarantee  the  money 

should  he  raised.      But  I  nm  sure  nothing 

more  is   needed,  after  Inying  the  matter 

before  you,  than  to  say  to  the  Committee, 

''Arise  and  build,  brethren,  and  Qod  be 

with  you.     Go   into   the   work,  and   the 

Sunday  school  teachers  will  sustain  you.*' 

And  you,   teachers,  when   you   see  your 

noble  building  rising  up  towanls  heaven, 

and    the    top   stone    brought  forth   witli 

shouting,  may  well  be  filled  with  honest 

pride ;    it  will  give  you  fresh  energy  and 

renewed  zeal  to  carry  out  your  important 

duties. 

The  Rev.  William  Brock  (of  Blooms- 
bury  Chapel)  seconded  the  motion.  He 
said — Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  not  profess  to 
rise  here  with  the  slightest  agitation  in  the 
world.  I  have  stood  here  too  often,  and, 
through  a  gracious  Providence,  have  been 
always  too  kindly  received,  ever  to  look 
forward  to  a  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  with 
anything  like  agitation. 

I  am  glad  to  sec  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
that  position.  I  am  glad  that  a  country- 
man of  my  own,  from  the  far  west,  and  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  town  in  which  he 


resides,  is  tlie  president  of  such  an  assem- 
blage, and  that  you  may,  Christian  friends, 
have  it  from  his  own  lips  that  he  is  a  Sun- 
day-school superintendent  I  think  you 
have  done  well  by  putting  him  there,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  presently  do  very 
heartily  what  is  part  of  the  same  act— give 
your  best  thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  one  of 
the  most  important  ports  in  this  kingdom, 
for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  the  metro- 
polis for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  chair 
this  evening.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
quite  enough  of  a  Devonshire  man  to  know 
that  he  is  more  proud  of  his  title  of  Sunday, 
school  superintendent  than  that  of  Mayor 
of  Plymouth ;  and  thinks  it  iu,  all  thiiigb 
considered,  the  position  in  which  he  can 
do  most  good  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  No  disparagement  to  the  mayor- 
alty, by  the  way. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  perfectly 
homogeneous  all  truth  is.  Wherever  you 
establish  a  system  of  truth,  you  cannot  hit 
one  error,  but  it  will  hit  another  and 
another;  and  there  is  a  marvellous  sell- 
productiveness  about  all  truth.  How  fur 
the  institution  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
in  1803,  was  influential  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1B29,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  think  it  had  something 
to  do  with  it ;  at  all  events,  you  have  got  a 
Sunday  school  Mayor  iu  the  chair.  It  is 
an  interesting  sight  to  look  round  upon 
this  audience,  and  I  say  with  Mr.  Rose,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  Rome  so  long  as  we  have 
Exeter  Hall ;  nor  with  any  other  system 
with  which  Rome  may  have  sympathy, 
though  not  called  by  its  name.  I  believe 
that  Popery,  and  tliat  system  of  transcen- 
dental philosophy,  of  which  we  hear  some- 
times, has  no  chance,  so  long  as  God's 
truth  is  freely  and  openly  spoken;  and 
when  I  look  round  and  see  that  every 
corner  of  this  great  room  is  filled,  and  that 
even  the  staircases  are  crowded,  and  when 
I  reflect  that  this  meeting  is  not  called  to 
hear  "  interesting  platform  speakers,"  but 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
I  think  we  have  great  cause  for  joy,  and 
that  every  one  may,  with  great  propriety, 
talk  about  thanking    God,    and    taking 
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courage.  And,  sir,  I  say  this  all  tLc  more 
earnestly  to-niglit,  because  in  certain  quar- 
ters which  I  could  name,  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  ignore  with  very  great  sig- 
nificance, and  with  all'the  air  of  authority, 
our  sabbath  school  operations  altogether. 
I  speak  that  which  I  know,  and  testify  that 
which  I  have  lately  heard.  And,  I  think, 
it  should  be  generally  known  that  there  is 
now  in  existence  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  touching  the  question 
of  the  education  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  although  in  itself  it  appears  only  to 
affect  a  certain  town  in  the  north,*I  maintain 
that  what  affects  Manchester  must  afiect 
Plymouth.  And  be  it  known,  that  in  that 
Committee,  the  operations  of  the  Lan- 
cashire Sunday  schools  have  been  pooh- 
poohed,  as  things  about  which  no  calcula- 
tion need  be  taken.  Why,  sir,  this  is  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  over  again "  Dr. 
Horsley  revived — a  sort  of  transmigration 
of  souls.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  the 
Bishop,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
asserted  that  "  sedition  and  atheism  are 
the  ruling  objects  of  these  Sunday  schools" 
(mind,  they  do  not  say  this  now);  "  and  in 
these  schools  the  lower  classes  are  taught 
to  disregard  religion,  order,  and  subordi- 
nation;'* and  the  Bishop  recommended 
that  these  schools  should  be  placed  some- 
how under  the  care  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
When  our  fathers  were  told  that  "  sedition 
and  atheism  were  the  ruling  objects  of 
Sunday  schools,''  it  meant  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  this,  that  people  were  taught 
to  read,  to  think,  to  act,  not  as  pleasing 
men,  but  God,  who  trieth  the  heart.  For 
a  while  all  that  kind  of  opposition  seemed 
to  have  settled  down;  but  now,  having 
assumed  a  little  more  defined  form,  we  are 
told  that  tlie  Sunday  school  system  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  part  of  the 
education  of  the  country.  Can  anything 
be  more  monstrous  ?  I  say— admitting  as 
I  do,  for  once,  that  the  operations  of  our 
schools  are  not  perfect,  that  many  of  our 
friends  have  gone  into  the  schools  too 
young,  with  all  deference  to  our  worthy 
Chairman,  who  went  in  when  he  was  ten 
years  old — (there  are  exceptions  to  all 


rules,  and  he  no  doubt  was  one) — but,  1 
say,  admitting  all  this,  and  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  and  admitting 
everything  else  that  a  candid  objector  can 
require — to  leave  out  of  the  calculations  of 
the  legislature  the  Sunday  school  element, 
is  to  place  themselves  in  the  dilemma  of 
which  Mr.  Katterns  spoke,  of  adopting 
*'  statistics  that  never  will  come  right" 
Why,  sir,  before  the  people,  who  arc  now 
so  anxious  about  the  education  of  the 
humbler  classes  were  aivake,  we  were  filling 
Exeter  Hall  about  it ;  and  now  that  they 
are  proposing  one  scheme  and  then  another, 
the  second  counteracting  the  first,  and  the 
thitd  modifying  the  other  two— and  I  hope 
they  will  propose  ouo  by-and-by  that  will 
put  them  all  out  of  the  field, — but  while 
they  are  doing  this, — and  calling  for  sta- 
tistics and  I  know  not  what,  we  are  quietly 
accomplishing  the  work  in  our  own  way 
without  them.  But,  I  do  think,  it  is  too 
bad  that  at  this  period  in  our  history 
national  interference  should  be  asked  for 
to  do  that  which,  if  they  leave  us  alone, 
will  be  done  substantially,  both  as  regards 
the  things  that  are  temporal  and  those  that 
are  spiritual.  To  say  that  there  is  nothing 
worth  calculating  upon  in  the  Sunday 
schools  of  Manchester,  when  they  have 
recently  had  such  a  great  manifestation  as 
puts  all  others  in  the  shade!  Why,  they 
could  not  show  Manchester  properly  to 
the  Queen  without  having  all  the  Sunday 
scholars  and  teachers  present.  The  royal 
progress  would  have  been  entirely  lacking 
in  one  ofits  most  important  and  interesting 
features  if  this  had  been  left  out  And 
accordingly  they  had  eighty  thousand  chil- 
dren assembled,  whose  loyalty  had  been 
learned  in  the  Sunday  school ;  learned,  not 
out  of  a  catechism ;  learned,  not  at  the 
peril  of  the  squire's  displeasure,  nor  at  the 
risk  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Christmas 
grant ;  but  loyalty  learned  from  genuine 
Christian  principle,  as  taught  by  the  poor 
despised  Christian  teacher — loyalty  so  su- 
perabundant, so  Impulsive,  so  restless,  so 
unmanageable,  and  yet  so  uniformly  and 
perfectly  natural,  that  instead  of  singing 
in  due  form  and  solemn  manner,  **  Qod 
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Ufe  tbe   Queen/*  il  burst  out  into  a  rc- 
gtthr  "Hip!   hip!!  huri&h!!!"  and  thai 
19Q,  remember,     in   the  preseuce  of  her 
Majest/j    and   in    the   place  ahout  which  \ 
eettaiu    persons     are     now    tnying    that 
Sondaj    scbools    must    not  be  taken  in- 
Ui  aceount.     AVcU,    if  tlicy  do   not   take 
Aem  Into  account  vrc  do ;  and  nflcr  all,  I 
think,  we  can  move  the  public  mind  about 
H  mnch  as  our  opponents  can  in  that  case,  j 
By-the-bye,  1  think  there  was  a  very  grr'at 
inproTcmeDt  introduced  into  the  "NatioDal 
Anthem*'   on  tLat  occasion.     Instead  of 
hlVifig  about  "  confounding  their  politics, 
frmtntiDg  their  knavish  tricks,  and  scatter- 
log  her  enemicB,"  the  lines  which  were 
HUkgwere  decidedly  better.     I  confess  to 
Uting  the  Sunday  flchool  version  of  it  best, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  take  that  into  account 
ihen  we  open  our  great  room,  and  shall 
iiog  **  God  save  the  Queen"  in  our  own 
Tay.     But  \>Gtides  nil  this,  I  have  a  fact 
here  aboat  Sunday  schools.      In  a  largo 
town  iu  the  north  of  Kngland,  containing 
&  population  of  some  sixty-four  thousaml, 
more  or  less,  engaged  in  manufacturing 
pursuits — a  class  of  population  genor;illy 
iQppoBcd  to  be  very  bad  and  vicious — I  am 
infurmed  that  all  the  people,  barring  the 
Irish  residents,  can  read.     When  I  say  all 
can  read,  I  mean  all  but  all — the  great 
majority.      They  can  all  read,  write,  and 
nearly   all    cipher.      The    magistrates   ol 
that  town  have  pretty  nearly  a  sinecure; 
they  sit  upon  the  bench,  and  cannot  excr-  j 
ciie  their  hands  upon  jurisprudence;  they 
have  not  half  enough  to  do.      I  only  hope 
oar  chairman's  duties  are  as  light.    In  the 
town  to  which  I  refer  they  have  but  eleven 
policemen  for  the  population  of  64,000,  j 
and  very  few  pawnbrokers'  shopf*.     I  will] 
just  read  you  the  last  pontence  of  the  chief 
constable's  letter.    Ho  snys :— *' Tlif:  bene- 
fits which  are  derived  by  the  children  of  the  ' 
operative    population  of   this   part   from  j 
Sunday  school  intrnclion  are  :noalculable." 
That  is  how  he  bourns  up  all  the  statements 
I  have  made ;  and  you  should  know  that  in 
that  town  there  has  bem  for  upw.irds  of  j 
fifty  years  a  largo  Sunday  school,  where  I 
once  addressed  nearly  1,000  children,  and 


wiiieh,  next  to  I'xetrr  Il.til,  wos  liie  lin.-.-t 
thing  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  doing — 
addressinjT,  I  mean.  For  any  man  to  sny 
th;it  Sunday  scliool  oiieratious  iire  a  failure, 
or  is  good  for  nollihij^,  when  the  town  of 
Stockport  stares  him  in  the  face,  as  he 
comos  to  the  metropolis  from  Alanchester, 
is  a  monstrous  thing.  Ilut  tli';re  is  a 
danger  against  \^hich  I  wish  to  guard  you 
very  much.  There  is  a  large  party  in  tlic 
country,  who  arc  trying  to  get  up  a  system 
of  national  education,  from  which  all 
religion  is  legally  to  be  excluded.  Sir,  I 
will  not  have  a  legal  nhtrmi.ui  of  religion 
upon  mo,  so  neither  will  I  have  a  legal 
prohilntioii  of  it.  I  would  not  have  it 
forced  upon  anybody;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  would  not  have  any  one  forced 
not  to  have  it.  They  tell  us,  forsooth,  that 
they  don't  mind  our  having  ptnetic-il  re- 
ligion at  all;  but,  sir,  you,  as  the  superin- 
tendent  of  a  Sunday  school,  do  not  want  to 
be  told  by  mo  that  the  eftort  to  divorce 
prac'.ical  Ironi  docirinal  ruli'^Ion,  is  an 
ellbrt  God  will  never  permit  any  man 
successfully  to  make.  Christian  friends, 
I  do  not  hold  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  Sunday 
school  teachers,  the  baok-bor.e  of  all 
educational  movements  in  this  countrv,  to 
take  care  that  you  be  well-read,  well- 
disciplined,  and  thoroughly  accoutred  for 
the  coming  strife,  that  you  may  be  able, 
vigorouNly  and  successfully,  to  maintain 
the  position  that  the  education  of  this 
great  country  must  bo  let  alone;  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  tlic  parents  to  educate  their 
children;  and  that  where  the  p;i rents,  from 
poverty  and  other  circumstances,  cannot 
do  it,  we  come  in  to  supplement  their 
deficiency,  but  not  to  occupy  their  place  at 
all,  but  merely  just  to  do  fur  thorn  what, 
under  difi'erent  circumstances,  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us.  As  to  these 
difliculiies  and  dangers,  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do  than  to  go  on,  as  you  have  been 
doing,  with  your  preparation  classes,  and 
let  there  bo  all  that  punctuality  and  per- 
severance, and  then,  by-and  bye,  this 
element  of  Sunday  school  instruction  will 
bo  such  a  diificulty  in  the  way  of  these 
men  who  are  meddling  with  other  people's 
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matters  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  giro 
it  up.  Now  a  word  or  two  about  the 
resolution.  Mr.  Rose  treated  it  very 
methodically,  for  he  took  first  one  part, 
and  then  another,  till  h3  had  dealt  with 
the  whole;  neverthcleBS,  as  a  work  of 
addition  and  supererogation  (whicli  I  do 
not  believe  in  at  all,  and  certainly  not  in 
an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,)  I  may  say 
that  I  do  think  his  project  is  worthy 
of  your  regard.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  have  a  building  of  that  sort,  and  be  able 
to  point  to  it  and  say,  "There  we  meet 
for  conference ;  there  we  meet  for  prayer ; 
there  we  ask  our  ministers  and  superin- 
tendents to  meet  us,  as  occasion  may 
require;  and  there,  on  our  anniversaries, 
we  hold  smaller  meetings  if  necessar>'/' 
I  do  not  know  what  name  you  would 
propose  to  give  it,  but,  at  all  events,  let  us 
have  the  building.  Let  us  resolve  to- 
night that  we  will  have  it,  and  I  shall  look 
carefully  aflcr  your  hands  when  the 
resolution  is  put,  for  we  mean  to  book  it, 
and  hold  you  responsible  for  the  act  I  am 
sure  you  arc  ready  to  say,  *'  I  hope  you  will/' 
Mr.  Watson,  in  a  few  words,  introduced 
one  of  the  surviving  founders  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union^ 

Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  (of  Pounds- 
ford  Park,)  who  supported  the  resolution. 
He  said — I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  rise 
with  feelings  of  the  most  grateful  charac- 
ter. It  brings  forcibly  to  my  recollection 
the  venerable  John  "Wesley,  when  after 
fifty  years*  labor  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  devotion  to  the  truth  in  almost  every 
part  of  our  country,  he  entered  the  pulpit 
one  morning,  and  in  review  of  the  past 
gave  out  the  hymn — 

"  Come,  let  us  Join  our  ft-iends  above, 

Who  have  obtained  the  prize;" 

and   then   beholding    the    result    of  his 
labors,  went  on  — 

"  Sec  the  little  cloud  arise,"  &c. ; 

and,  sir,  when  I  look  back  over  the  fifty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  forma- 
tio]i  of  this  Union,  and  think  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  I  only  survive,  you  must 
forgive  mo  if  I  say  that  I  look  upon  this 
scene  with  emotions  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Mr.   William  Marriott,  the  treasurer  at 


I  that  time ;    the  excellent    Mr.  Benjamin 
,  Neal,  my  fellow-labourer ;  and  Mr.  But- 
tenvorth,  with  whom   I  laboured  iu  this 
;  great  metropolis  for  some  time,  have  gone 
j  to  their  rest,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.    The  13th  July,  1803,  was  tlie  com- 
mencement   of  those  holy   and    devoted 
labours  in  connexion  with  this  union  which 
have  to  so  large  an  extent  been  a  blessing 
to  our  own  country  and  to  the  world  at 
large.    A  few  days  after  that  ISth  July,  in 
the  spirit  which  I  hoped  then  was  created, 
and  which  I  felt  in  my  own  mind,  I  called 
upon  an  honoured  friend,  and  explained  to 
him  the  nature  of  the  meeting  and  the 
duties  connected  with  the  work  ;  he  entered 
into  my  views  of  the  importance  of  spread- 
ing the  truth  in  (he  principality  of  Wales, 
and  after  communicating  with  the   liev. 
Matthew  Wilks,  a  devoted  missionary  was 
sent  out  there  to  preach  the  gospel.     The 
spirit  thus  awakened  in  my  own  mind  led 
!  me  to  consult  with  a  valued  Sunday  school 
teacher,  and  the  result  was,  that  having 
made  inquiries  in  various  parts  of  Sussex 
and   Devonshire,   the    Home   Missionary 
Society  arose— arose  out  of  that  meeting 
on  the  Idth  July,  1803,  and   from  that 
moment  to  the  present  nearly  £200,000 
have  passed  through    the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  that   noble  institution,  and 
more  than  500,000  of  our  fellow-being;; 
have  the  means  of  grace  among  them  every 
Sabbath  day.    Oh  I  my  fellow-teachers,  let 
us  remember  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  claims  of  our  country  upon  us. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  there  are  yet 
many  villages  and  towns  in  our  comitry 
which  are  yet  but  poorly  provided  with 
the  means  of  grace.     Let  us  endeavour  to 
realize  a  sense  of  our  individual  responsi- 
bility—let us  remember  that  the  children 
who  are  rising  up  will  become  the  future 
senators  and  benefactors  of  the  world;  and 
when  our  work  is  accomplished,  then  will 
come  the  happy  days  to  which  prophets 
and  apostles  have  looked  forward  with  joy. 
A  vote  of  thank«  to  the  Chairman,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Watson,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jackson,   and  carried  unanimously, 
having  been  acknowledged  bythe  Chairman, 
the  meeting  separated. 
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MSTHODS  OF  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

XHX    teacher's    use    of    figubatiye    language. 

"  7%e  lips  of  Knowledge  are  a  precious  jewels 

Iv  a  fonner  article  some  observations  were  made  on  the  difference 
of  e£Ebct  produced  in  the  instruction  of  children,  through  the 
employment  of  sentimental  or  deductive  language,  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  objective ;  and  preference  was  given  to  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  being  best  adapted  to  sustain  attention  and  interest. 
The  use,  however,  of  figurative  language,  although  it  may  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  objects,  yet  requires  an  entirely  distinct  course  of 
study. 

The  design  of  figurative  language  is  to  illustrate  and  embellish  a 
snbjecty  so  as  to  render  it  more  lucid  and  striking.  The  mental 
requisites  for  this  purpose  are  clearness  of  thought,  solidity  of 
judgment,  and  quickness  of  imagination.  The  various  figures  of 
^)eech  must  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  eye  of  the  mind,  be  surveyed 
accurately  by  the  power  of  comparison,  and  be  rendered  effective  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  imaginative  faculty ;  which  process  is  admitted 
by  all  writers  to  be  somcwliat  difficult,  and,  therefore,  figures  of  speech 
should  be  used  sparingly,  otherwise,  tlirough  inaccuracy  or  profusion, 
they  may  occasion  great  mistakes  and  errors,  while,  if  correctly  and 
skilfully  employed,  they  tend  to  increase  the  agreeableness  and  beauty 
of  style, 

The  figures  of  speech  that  may  be  first  passed  under  notice,  as  used 
most  frequently,  arc  the  simile,  the  metaphor,  and  the  hyperbole. 

lat.  The  Sirntie,  A  compaiison  or  simile  is  that  which  adds  a 
resemblance  or  likeness  to  a  previously-expressed  term  or  sentiment. 
In  simple  language  similes  might  be  formed  in  the  following 
manner.  "  My  teacher  is  like  a  clock  ;"  being  a  more  forcible  mode 
of  expression  th|in  "My  teacher  is  punctual  in  his  attendance.'* 
Other  simple  sentences,  witli  a  figurative  addition  stand  thus ; — "  The 
teacher  was  quick-sighted ;  his  eyes  were  like  those  of  an  eagle," — 
"  The  scholar  was  busy,  like  the  bee,  in  drawing  knowledge  from  his 
book." — "Tlie  well  regulated  mind,  encouraging  its  own  activity,  is 
like  a  pure  and  refreshing  stream  of  water."  In  a  higher  style  of 
language  the  following  similes  may  be  employed.  "  Goliath  was  like 
a  lion  ; — his  wrath  was  as  the  roaring  of  a  fierce  lion." — **  Joshua  and 
Caleb  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  rebellious  Israelites,  like  rocks 
unmoved  by  the  dashing  waters."  The  simile  is  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptiures,  and  is  sometimes  doubled  in  order  lo 
elevate  the  sense  still  more;  as  in  the  Tsalms; — "The  righteous 
shall  flourish,  like  the  palm  tree,  he  shall  grow,  like  a  cedar  in 
Lebanon."     Here  it  will  be  obseiTcd,  tliat  the  palm  tree  comes  first, 
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and  the  cedar  last,  tliat  being  the  boldest  figure  of  the  two,  and  in 
this  order  the  composition  is  most  effectire. 

Writers  on  this  subject  have  demonstrated,  that  there  are  three 
different  sources  of  pleasure  arising  from  just  and  natural  comparisons. 
First,  that  which  nature  has  annexed  to  any  action  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  compare  objects  with  each  other,  trace  resemblances  among 
those  that  are  somewhat  different,  and  differences  among  those  that 
in  some  respects  resemble  each  other ;  a  pleasure,  the  final  cause  of 
which  is,  to  prompt  us  to  remark  and  observe,  and  thereby  to  make 
advances  in  useful  knowledge.  This  operation  is  universally  agreeable ; 
as  appears  from  the  delight  which  even  children  experience  in 
comparing  things  together,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending  to, 
mid  becoming  acquainted  with,  the  objects  that  surround  them. 
Secondly,  the  pleasure  of  comparison  arises  firom  the  illustration 
(additional  light)  which  the  simile  employed,  casts  upon  the  princi- 
pal object;  and  the  stronger  impression  which  it  stamps  upon  the 
memory.  Thirdly,  tho  delight  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new,  and  commonly  splendid  object,  associated  with  the  chief  one, 
and  thereby  new  and  more  striking  scenes  are  brought  into  view, 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  the  figure,  we  could  not  have 
enjoyed. 

Comparisons  are  employed  either  as  explanations  or  mbellishmenU, 
In  education  the  use  of  similes  is  important  when  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  subject  of  instruction  more  easily  and 
dearly  to  be  understood.  All  manner  of  subjects  admit  of  explanatory 
comparisons ;  and  as  all  human  knowledge  is  the  result  of  comparison, 
it  is  of  material  consequence  that  both  teachers  and  scholars  should  be 
well  practised  in  the  art  of  tracing  out  correct  resemblances,  as  a 
primary  requisite  towards  the  attainment  of  a  liberal  education. 

Embellishing  comparisons  are  introduced,  not  so  much  to  inform  or 
instruct,  as  to  adorn  and  heighten  the  sense  of  any  subjeot.  Let  it, 
however,  be  remembered  that  resemblance  is  the  foundation  of  all 
correct  sinulics,  and  although  too  much  strictness,  in  this  respect, 
might  limit  the  field  of  rhetoric,  which  is  undesirable,  yet  errors  on 
the  excessive  side  should  be  equally  avoided.  So  fiur  as  the  proper 
use  of  similes  extends,  while  allowing  all  reasonable  play  to  the  &ncy, 
they  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  intellectual  expressions,  and  have 
scarcely  any  concern  with  the  emotions  of  the  passions,  which  are 
expressed  by  other  descriptions  of  figurative  language. 

2nd.  The  Metaphor.  This  is  another  figure  of  speech  founded  on 
resemblance.  It  differs  from  the  simile  by  conveying  the  idea  of 
oomparison  into  the  person  or  thing  of  which  we  speak.  For 
instance; — *' Joseph  was  like  a  fruitful  bough.'' — "Ruth  was  like  a 
dove,  in  tenderness  and  affection  for  her  mother-iQ-Iaw."—i^' Dayid, 
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when  writing  his  Psalnui,  was  ns  an  eagle  flying  towards  heayen." 
These  are  all  similes,  being  determined  by  the  particles  like  and 
«;  but  they  are  turned  to  metaphors  by  dropping  the  particles. 
Pop  instance ;— "  Joseph  was  a  fruitful  bough."—"  lluth  was  a  dove, 
in  tenderness  and  a£Ebction  for  her  mother-in-law.**—**  David  was  an 
ssgle  flying  towards  heaven,  when  writing  his  Psalms." — From  these, 
and  numerous  other  examples  that  might  be  given,  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  metaphor  instead  of  placing  the  stress  upon  the  proper  name 
of  an  object,  employs  the  name  of  some  other  that  is  like  it,  which  is  a 
•ort  of  picture  of  it,  and  thereby  the  conception  of  it  is  awakened 
with  more  force  and  grace.  The  instances  of  metaphor,  previously 
given,  have  their  use  as  guides  to  rhetorical  composition,  yet  these 
are  of  a  somewhat  formal  character  ;  but  there  arc  others  which  are 
employed  with  more  flexibility,  such  as,  **  Language  is  strongly 
fmehured  with  metaphors,  which  insinuate  themselves  into  familiar 
conversation,  and  rise  up  of  their  own  accord  in  the  mind."  Here 
the  words  in  italics  are  all  metaphorical.  Dr.  Blair*s  rules  for  the 
proper  employment  of  metaphors  are  worthy  of  being  followed  by  all 
who  denre  to  excel  in  the  graceful  art  under  notice. 

First  Metaphors  should  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ; 
neither  too  numerous,  nor  too  gay,  nor  too  elevated  for  it ;  that  the 
subject  be  not  forced  by  the  use  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation 
beyond  the  nature  of  it,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  should  it  be  allowed  to 
&11  below  its  proper  dignity.  Some  metaphors  are  beautiful  in  poetry, 
idiich  would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  in  prose ;  some  are  graceful  in 
otmtions,  which  would  be  highly  improper  in  historical  or  philosophical 
compositions.  Figures  arc  designed  to  be  the  dress  of  sentiment. 
They  should,  consequently,  be  adapted  to  the  character  of  that  style 
which  they  are  intended  to  adorn. 

Second.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  such  allusions  as  raise  in 
the  mind  disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or  objectionable  ideas.  The  field 
of  figurative  language  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  garden  of 
natore  with  all  its  productions,  the  mines  of  geology  with  all  their 
stores,  and  the  arts,  sciences,  and  customs  of  mankind  with  all  their 
varieties.  To  render  a  metaphor  perfect,  it  must  not  only  be  apt,  but 
pleasing ;  it  must  interest  as  well  as  enlighten. 

Third.     Every  metaphor   should  be   founded   on   a    resemblance 

possessing  distinctness  and  perspicuity,  and  not  on  one  which  is  far* 

fetched,  or  difficult  to  be  imderstood.     Harsh  or  forced  metaphors 

are  always  displeasing,  because  they  perplex  the  mind ;  and  instead  of 

illustrating  the  thought,  render  it  intricate  and  confused.     Metaphors 

that  arc  borrowed  from  the  sciences  ought  to  be  seldom  employed, 

especially  those  belonging  to  particular  professions,  as  they  are  almost 

continually  &ulty  by  their  obscureness. 

2c2 
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Fourth.  Some  nicety  of  taste  and  imagination  must  be  exercised  to 
avoid  the  jumbling  of  metaphorical  and  sentimental  language  together  ; 
by  which  a  sentence  might  be  imderstood  in  part  metaphorically,  and  in 
part  literally ;  which  always  occasions  disag^eable  confusion.  Ossian's 
Poems  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct  metaphors,  yet  they  arc 
not  without  some  faults.  For  instance  ; — "  Nor  did  they  (the  people) 
roll  in  safety;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight.*'  The 
figure  of  rolling  people  is  hardly  a  good  metaphor;  and  the 
injudicious  mixing  of  waves  that  roll,  and  men  that  may  be  pursued 
and  wounded  with  a  spear,  tends  to  confusion  by  confounding  the 
metaphorical  with  the  literal  meaning. 

Fifth.  When  two  differing  metaphors  are  made  to  meet  on  the 
same  subject,  they  become  very  objectionable.  Even  the  celebrated 
Shakspeare  has  occasionally  abused  tliis  figure  of  speech.  **  To  take 
up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,''  makes  an  unnatural  medley,  and 
confounds  the  imagination,  for  who  can  conceive  of  taking  up  arms 
to  fight  against  a  sea  ?  Mr.  Addison  also,  though  one  of  the  most 
correct  and  elegant  writers  of  the  English  language,  has  fallen  into 
the  same  en'or  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator.  '*  There  is 
not  a  single  view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  seeds  of  pride."  Here  a  view  is  made  to  extinguish,  and  to 
extinguish  seeds. 

Sixth.  Metaphors  should  not  be  crowded  together  on  the  same 
subject,  nor  should  they  be  too  far  pursued.  Though  each  of  them 
may  be  distinct  representations,  yet  if  they  be  heaped  on  one  another, 
they  produce  confusion ;  and  when  the  resemblance,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  figure,  is  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  minute 
circumstances,  the  mind  is  wearied,  and  the  discourse  becomes 
obscure.  This  fault  is  termed  straining  a  metaphor.  Yet  there  are 
some  few  compositions  in  which  many  metaphors  arc  made  so  skilfully 
to  follow  each  other,  that,  like  the  marble  steps  of  a  palace,  they  carry 
us  higher  and  higher. 

In  examining  the  propriety  of  metaphors,  it  seems  to  be  a  good 
rule,  to  form  a  picture  upon  them,  and  consider  how  the  parts  would 
agree,  and  what  kind  of  figure  the  whole  would  present,  when 
delineated  with  a  pencil. 

Zrd.  The  Hyperbole.  This  figure  of  speech  consists  in  magnifying 
an  object  beyond  its  natural  bounds;  which  occurs  frequently  in  all 
languages,  and  makes  a  part  even  of  common  conversation,  as  a 
means  of  conveying  strong  expression  of  thought,  or  vehement 
passions  of  the  mind.  "  As  swift  as  the  wind.  As  white  as  snow. 
As  dry  as  dust."  And  our  usual  forms  of  compliment,  are  only 
extravagant  hyperboles.  These  exaggerated  expressions  have,  however, 
become  so  habitual,  as  seldom  to  be  considered  as  hyperbolical  *  and 
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diey  are,  in  genera],  tolerated  because  they  cannot  easily  be 
misimderBtood,  and  because  people  liavo  a  natural  fondness  for  very 
strong  expressions  when  used  occasionally. 

Tbeam  are  two  kinds  of  hyperbole ;— The  descriptive^  to  denote 
ezoessiTe  pride  &c.,  as,  <*  Thou  hast  said  in  thy  heart,  I  will  ascend 
into  heayen,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God."  The 
pauHmatey  to  denote  exccssiye  grief,  &e.,  as,  **  Mine  eye  runneth  down 
with  rivers  of  water.'' 

In  simple  description  hyperboles  must  be  used  with  caution, 
otherwise  their  extravagance  would  be  unbearable  ;  but  the  imagination 
may  take  great  liberties  when  an  earthquake,  a  stonn,  or  a  terrific 
battle  is  to  be  described,  for  then  strong  hybcrbolcs  can  bo  endured 
without  displeasure.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  guai-d 
agBinst  undue  and  wild  exaggeration,  for  that  would  be  i*unning  into 
bombast  The  just  boundary  of  this  figure  of  speech  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  precise  rule.  Good  sense,  and  accurate  taste  must 
ascertain  the  limit,  beyond  which,  if  it  pass,  it  becomes  ridiculous. 

4<A.  The  Apostrophe,  Tliis  is  a  very  bold  figure,  and  it  is  used  as 
on  address  to  a  person,  who  is  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  or  she 
were  really  present,  and  attending  to  what  we  say.  lliis  figure  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  its  use  occurred  in  one  of  Whitfield's  Sermons,  somewhat 
to  the  following  effect.  *^  Stop,  Ckibricl  stop !  and  bear  the  tidings  to 
heaven  that  a  sinner  has  this  day  repented." 

The  following  quotation  may  sci  vc  as  an  example  of  tho  manner  in 
which  the  four  previously  noticed  figures  of  speech  are  all  brought 
into  one  sentence.  Imagine  a  father  bewailing  the  loss  of  liis  son  by 
drowning. 

Simile lie  stood  firmly  upon  the  beach,  like  an  oak  of  the  forest. 

Metaphor ^and  cried  out,  witli  trumpet  voice. 

Hyperbole ^louder  than  the  cannon's  roar : — 

Apostrophe Oh  Ocean !   thou  hast  robbed  mc  of  a  beloved  and 

courageous  son. 

There  are  a  few  other  figures  of  speech  which  may  here  be  briefly 
noticed. 

Personification.  By  this  figure  life  and  action  are  attributed  to 
inanimate  objects ;  as  when  we  say  the  earth  thirsts  for  rain,  or  the 
fields  smile  with  plenty,  or  the  trees  clap  their  hands. — **  Full  many  a 
flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen." 

Antithesis.  This  is  founded  on  the  opposition  or  contrast  of  any  two 
objects,  which  places  them  in  a  stronger  light.  Beauty,  for  instance, 
never  appears  so  charming  as  when  conti*asted  with  deformity.  By 
the  use  of  antithesis,  the  impression  wo  design  to  make  is  strengthened. 
The  firequent  use  of  this  figure  is,  however,  not  allowable,  as  it  occa- 
rions  a  jingling  style. 
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Interrogation  and  Exclamathn.  These  are  passionate  figures.  The 
former  not  only  asks  a  question,  but  does  it  with  great  earnestness. 
Thus,  in  Scripture, ''  Hath  God  said  it  ?  and  will  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath 
he  spoken  it?  and  will  he  not  make  it  good?''  Interrogations  assist 
close  and  earnest  reasoning ;  but  exclamations  express  still  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  such  as  love,  surprise,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and  the 
like  passions.  The  effect,  however,  of  both  interrogations  and  ex- 
chunations  is  bad,  when  they  are  frequently  and  unreasonably  employed. 
Young,  unexperienced  writers  and  speakers  suppose,  that  by  pouring 
them  forth  plentifully,  they  render  their  compositions  very  warm  and 
animated;  but,  from  becoming  imbearable,  they  produce  quite  a 
revolting  effect.  When,  however  they  burst  forth  naturally,  and  not 
too  copiously,  they  are  always  well  received,  and  are  sure  to  make  a 
strong  impression. 

Vision.  This  figure  is  fit  only  for  animated  composition,  and  in 
relating  some  circumstance  or  event  that  is  past,  it  uses  the  present 
time  to  describe  it  as  if  passing  immediately  before  our  eyes.  It  has 
great  beauty  when  well  executed,  and  when  it  arises  from  the  true 
spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

Climax,  This  consists  in  a  skiUul  exaggeration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  some  object  or  action  which  we  desire  to  place  in  a  strong 
light.  It  proceeds  by  a  gradual  ascent  of  one  circumstance  above 
another,  until  the  idea  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  in  speaking, 
is  generally  followed  by  a  longer  pause  than  is  usually  made.  This 
figure,  although  it  proceeds  by  regular  steps,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  art  and  study,  yet  when  properly  employed  has  great  force  and 
sublimity.    As  an  instance  the  following  verse  may  be  quoted  :««> 

'*  Yon  house,  erected  on  »  rising  ground, 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road, 
For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode.'* 

TxrxoB. 


SUNDAY  INFLUENCES. 
By  Ephraim  Holding. 

In  writing  for  the  pages  of  the  "  Sunday  School  Teachers*  Magazine," 
and  in  addressing  Sunday  school  teachers  themselves,  I  shall  not  be 
out  of  order  in  choosing  for  my  subject "  Sunday  Influences."  Oh,  that 
I  could  prevail  on  myself,  and  on  all  around  me,  to  cherish  and  main- 
tain them  in  our  hearts  and  souls,  for  sure  I  am  that  great  advantages 
would  follow. 

By  Sunday  influences  I  mean  that  solemn,  devotional,  and  grateful 
attitude  of  mind  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  day  as  difierent  to  other 
days;  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest  to  be  more  immediately  spent  in  peaceful 
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Uiotights  and  holy  exercises,  ayailing  oursekes  gladly  of  the  means  of 
gneei  and  thereby  brightening  our  hope  of  glory.  I  mean,  in  short, 
irhat  is  set  forth  in  the  words,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  boly,"  inelnding  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  house  of  God, 
when  we  ''  asisemble  and  meet  together  to  render  thanks  for  the  great 
benefits  that  we  have  received  at  his  hands,  to  set  forth  his  most 
worthy  praise,  to  hear  his  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask  those  things 
which  aro  requisite  and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul/' 

He  that  is  hastening  to  be  rich — the  Sunday  balancer  of  his  books — 
may  try  to  persuade  himself  that  he  injures  no  one  by  the  pursuit  of 
his  worldly  calling  on  the  Sabbath-day.  This  is  a  delusion,  for  he 
injures  his  own  soul,  and  in  doing  so  he  injures  his  neighbour.  So 
bng  as  a  man  is  good  for  anything  there  is  no  truth  in  the  common 
saying,  **  He  is  only  his  own  enemy."  He  that  injures  his  influence, 
and  lessens  his  power  of  usefulness,  is  worth  less  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours  than  he  was  before.  There  arc  sins  of  omission,  as  well 
as  sins  of  commission ;  and  the  hastener  to  be  rich — the  Sunday 
balattcer  of  his  books — is  guilty  of  them  both.  A  Sunday  influence 
woald  be  to  him  of  great  value. 

The  eavilier  may  say  it  is  idle  to  contend  for  Sunday  influences,  for 
Sonday  is  not  the  Sabbath.  He  may,  with  some  show  of  being  a  Bible 
reader^  a  lover  of  truth,  quote  the  words,  *'  The  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thon, 
nor  thy  son^  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant, 
nor  the  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.'* — Ex.  xx.  10. 
Bnt  in  doing  so,  unless  he  is  an  observer  of  the  seventh  day  as  the 
Sabbath^  he  pronounces  his  own  condemnation.  To  a  Jew  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath ;  to  a  Christian  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the 
Sabbath ;  and  if  Sabbath  influences  have  no  control  over  us,  be  we 
Jews  or  Christians;  we  are  equally  condemned.  It  was  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  that  our  Lord  arose  from  the  tomb. 

'*  On  this  glad  day  a  brighter  scene 

Of  glory  was  displayed. 
By  God,  the  eternal  Word,  than  when 

This  universe  was  made. 

'*  He  rises,  who  mankind  has  bought 
With  grief  and  pain  extreme ; 
Twai  great  to  speak  a  world  from  nought, 
'Twas  greater  to  redeem." 

The  sceptic  may  point  with  the  finger  of  derision  at  him  who  is 
under  Sunday  influences,  and  taunt  him  with  his  servility.  He  may 
say  the  sun  shines  on  a  Sunday,  the  trees  and  the  grass  grow  on  a 
Sunday,  the  water  runs  on  a  Sunday,  the  birds  sing  on  a  Sunday,  and 
the  world  rolb  forward  on  its  onward  course ;  why,  then,  should  all 
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other  things  be  left  at  liberty,  and  man  be  restricted  and  enthralled. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  man  has  no  choice,  for  God  has  given  him  a 
command,  which  he  cannot  disobey  without  sin.  And  again^  that 
this  command  is  not  an  arbitrary  punishment,  but  a  gracious  gift, 
conferring  upon  us  incalculable  advantages.  To  rob  a  Christian  man 
of  his  Sabbath  would  be  a  robbery  indeed.  When  fully  under  Sunday 
influences  he  can  gladly  say — 

"  Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest. 
That  saw  the  Lord  arise  ; 
Welcome  to  this  reviyiog  breast, 
And  these  rejoicing  eyes ! 

'*  My  willing  soul  would  stay, 
In  such  a  frame  as  this ; 
And  sit  and  sing  herself  away 
To  cTerlasting  bliss.** 

The  poet,  while  he  acknowledges  what  the  sceptic  denies,  may 
inTite  us  to  go  with  him  to  the  woodlands,  and  worship  our  Almighty 
Maker  in  his  own  spacious  temple,  beneath  the  canopy  of  the  skies  ; 
but  if  we  have  tried  this,  and  been  convinced  that  however  much 
poetry  there  may  be  in  the  plan,  there  is  in  it  very  little  piety,  we  shall 
be  somewhat  anxious  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together 
in  Christian  worship.  What  a  blotting  out  of  a  Christian  man^s  en- 
joyments and  advantages  would  be  the  blotting  out  of  his  Sabbath 
services  and  Sabbath  sermons ! 

I  will  relate,  while  dwelling  on  Sunday  influences,  an  odd  and 
striking  anecdote,  in  some  degree  connected  with  my  subject. 

"  About  the  year  1790  a  sturdy  veteran,  one  Peter  Priestly,  was 
derk,  sexton,  and  gravestone  cutter,  at  the  beautiful  parish  church  of 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  an  old  and  very  respectable  in- 
habitant of  that  town,  commendably  proud  of  his  various  offices,  and 
not  at  all  addicted  to  superstitious  fears ;  if  he  had  ever  been  so,  his 
long  connection  with  the  repositories  of  the  departed,  had  considerably 
allayed  his  apprehensions.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  at  a  cheerless 
and  gloomy  season  of  the  year,  that  Peter  sallied  forth  from  his  dwelling 
to  finish  the  epitaph  on  a  stone,  which  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  re- 
moval before  Sunday.  Arrived  at  the  church,  within  which,  for 
shelter,  he  had  been  working;  Peter  set  down  his  candle,  and  lighting 
his  other  candle,  whioh  stood  in  a  '  potato  candlestick/  he  resumed  his 
task.  The  church  clock  had  some  time  struck  eleven,  and  some  letters 
were  still  unexecuted,  when  lo,  a  singular  noise  arrested  the  arm  of 
of  Peter,  and  he  looked  round  him  in  silent  astonishment.  The  sound, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  the  word  '  hiss,'  or  *  hush.' 

''  Recovering  from  his  surprise,  Peter  concluded  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  especially  as  his  sense  of  hearing  was  not  remarkably  perfect ; 
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■nd  he  therefore  resumed  his  mallet  and  chisel  very  composedly ;  hut, 
in  a  few  minutes,  his  ear  was  again  greeted  with  the  fearful  sound  of 
-hiss.' 

^  Peter  now  rose  straight  up,  and  lighting  his  lantern,  he  searched 
in  fain  for  the  cause  whence  this  uncommon  sound  proceeded,  and  was 
aboat  to  quit  the  church,  when  the  recollection  of  his  promises  and 
imperious  necessity  withheld  him,  and  he  resumed  his  courage.  The 
hammer  of  the  clock  now  struck  upon  the  great  hell,  and  it  sounded-^ 
fipelDe. 

''  Peter,  having  now  little  more  to  do  than  examine  and  touch  up 
his  new  letters,  was  surveying  them  with  downcast  head,  and  more 
than  ordinary  minuteness,  when  louder  than  ever  came  upon  his  ear 
the  dreadful  note — '  hiss  ! ' 

*'  And  now  in  truth  he  stood  appalled.  Fear  had  sncceeded  doubt, 
and  terror  fear.  Ho  had  profaned  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
he  was  commanded  to  desist,  or  peradventure  the  sentence  of  death 
had  been  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  now  himself  to  be  laid  among— 

<  Whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance, 
By  far  his  juniors.' 

'^  With  tottering  gait,  however,  Peter  now  went  home,  and  to  bed ; 
but  sleep  had  forsaken  him.  His  wife  in  vain  interrogated  him  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  indisposition.  Every  comfort  that  the  good  house. 
wife  could,  during  the  night,  think  of,  was  administered  to  no  purpose. 
In  the  morning  the  good  woman,  happening  to  cast  h(ir  eyes  upon  the 
great  chair,  where  Peter's  wig  was  suspended,  exclaimed  with  vehe- 
mence, '*  Oh,  Peter !  what  has  thou  been  doing,  to  burn  all  th'  hair 
off  one  wde  of  thy  wig  ?*  *  Ah !  ble^  thee,*  vociferated  Peter,*  jumping 
out  of  bed,  *  thou  hast  cured  me  with  that  word.'  The  mysterious 
'  luss,'  and  '  hush,'  were  sounds  from  the  frizzling  of  Pcter*s  wig  by 
the  flame  of  his  candle,  which,  to  his  imperfect  sense  of  hearing,  im- 
ported things  *  horrible  an'  awfu'.  The  discovery,  and  the  tale, 
aflforded  Peter,  and  the  good  people  of  merry  Wakefield,  many  a  joke." 

The  Yorkshire  correspondent,  who  communicated  thb  anecdote  to 
the  author  of  '*  The  Year  Book,"  appended  to  this  communication  the 
following  note  :— "  I  have  heard  this  story  related  by  so  many  old, 
respectable,  and  intelligent  natives  of  this  town,  wlio  knew  Peter  well, 
that  not  a  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  fact.  At  fill  events,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  subscribing  my  name  to  this  paper*  which  may  be  worthy 
of  a  perusal  on  three  grounds.  First,  as  having  never,  that  I  know 
of,  been  published  before  ;  secondly,  as  being  no  fictitious  tale  ;  and 
thirdly,  as  it  may  tend  to  dispel  those  idle  fears  nnd  notions,  of  which 
we  have  many  remains." 

But  while  wo  smile  at  the  humorous  disaster  of  poor  Peter,  the 
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Wakefield  parish  derk,  we  cannot  but  perceive  how  much  he  must 
have  been  under  Sunday  influences^  for  though  they  kept  him  not 
back  from  trespassing  on  the  Sabbath,  they  were  the  primary  cause  of 
his  fears  in  the  church,  and  still  more  of  his  after  apprehensions. 
These  influences,  had  they  been  less  superstitious,  and  more  ac- 
companied with  a  mature  judgment  and  decided  piety,  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  him;  even  as  it  was,  they  were  not  without  their 
advantages.  We  are  not  told  what  eflect  the  unravelling  of  the 
mystery,  the  explanation  of  the  awful  sounds,  had  on  his  Sunday 
influences;  but  much  should  I  like  to  know  whether  they  were 
weakened,  or  not,  by  the  dissipation  of  his  fears. 

Whatever  may  be  our  position  and  occupation  in  life,  there  is  a 
constant  danger  of  our  being  deprived  of  Sabbath  benefits  and 
blessings  by  a  worldly,  rather  than  a  Sunday,  influence  taking  pos- 
session of  our  minds.  We  should  all  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
light  imagery  of  the  fancy,  and  the  trifling  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
which,  in  our  hours  of  devotion  and  prayer,  sometimes  come  upon  us, 
taking  no  denial.  How  little  disinclination  do  we  manifest  towards 
these  intruders  I     How  litUe  head  do  we  make  against  them ! 

I  believe  that,  if  we  are  honest  to  ourselves,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  as  a  general,  and  almost  universal,  rule,  our  Sabbaths  have  been 
blessed  to  us  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  homilify,  and  devotional 
influences,  have  been  uppermost  in  our  hearts^  When  have  we  most 
enjoyed  the  prayc^rs  offered  up  to  the  Father  of  mercies  in  the  name 
of  his  Son?  When  have  we  listened  with  the  greatest  delight  to  the 
sermons  of  his  ministering  servants  ?  When  have  we  joined  in  the 
ascending  halleli:jahs  with  the  greatest  fervour  ?  And  when  have  our 
hearts  mostly  gone  forth  in  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  and  praise  ? 
Why,  when  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  mefey  has  moved  us  to 
foster  devotional  influences  in  our  souls.  Not  only  do  I  wish  to 
intimate  that  this  Inay  have  been  the  case,  but  that  it  must  have  been 
the  case.  You  hafe  read  many  times  in  your  lifey  the  parable  of  the 
sower  I  read  it  onoa  again. 

^*  Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow. 

**  And  when  he  sowed,,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way-side^  aad  the 
fowls  came  and  devdured  them  i^ : 

**  Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth ; 
and  forthwith  they  sprung  up  beoanse  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth : 
'  *'  And  when  the  sun  was  up  they  were  scorched ;  and  because  they 
had  no  root  they  withered  away. 

'*  And  some  fell  iim<mg  thorns ;  and  the  thorns  springing  «p,- 
choked  them : 

'*  But  other  fell  int#  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some 
40  iandrad-fold,  dome  jpixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold. 
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<<  VHiO  hath  ean  to  hear»  let  him  heax:'—MaU.  xiii.  3-9. 

Do  yoQ  not  think  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  have  the  heart  in  a 
pcoper  state  to  receive  the  word,  as  it  is  to  have  the  ground  in  a 
proper  state  to  receive  the  seed?  Assuredly  it  is ;  and  therefore  it 
plainly  foUowSi  unless  it  pleases  Qod  to  manifest  his  sovereign  wisdom, 
power,  and  love,  irrespective  of  his  sinful  creatures,  that  if  we  do  not 
dkflriah  Sabbath  influences  wc  shall  but  sparingly  partake  of  Sabbath 
Hftttirg* 

Tliink  not  that  I  am  writing  to  a  Sunday  school  teacher  in  this 
mattery  more  than  I  am  writing  to  myself,  for  indeed  that  is  not  the 
caie.  It  would  be  a  fearful  sight,  perhaps,  for  us  all,  could  we  but 
have  a  glance  at  the  amount  of  forfeited  blessings  lost  to  us  by  our 
wfnOkj  and  want  of  devotional  feeling. 

Even  in  the  common  routine  of  Sunday  school  duties,  there  is  much 
that  may  weaken  Sunday  influences  in  the  mind  of  a  teacher,  and  that 
ii  one  reason  why  I  dwell  upon  this  subject  now.  Much  may  be  done« 
•nd  much  is  done  by  many,  to  keep  up  the  Sabbath  tone  in  all  they 
say  and  do.  I  know  some  teachers  on  whose  features,  words,  manner, 
and  demeanour*  Sunday  seems  legibly,  agreeably,  and  influentially 
inscribed ;  and  I  know  others,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
judging  by  outward  appearance^  Sunday  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts ! 
While  I  make  this  remark  of  them,  I  could  blush  to  think  how  fre- 
quently and  how  justly  they  might  on  me  retaliate  the  observation. 
Sunday  school  teachers  make  great  sacrifices  of  time  for  the  benefit  of 
their  scholars ;  and  as  they  have  a  place  in  my  respect  and  affections, 
willingly  would  I  strengthen  their  hands  and  comfort  their  hearts. 
Both  these  should  I  do,  if  I  could  persuade  them  to  seek  after  a  more 
devotional  spirit  on  the  Sabbatli-day.  Sunday  influences  are  of  in« 
estimable  value ;  and  again  I  say,  oh  that  I  could  prevail  on  myself, 
and  on  all  around  mc,  to  cherish  and  maintain  them  in  our  hearts  and 

souls  1  EfHBJUM  HoXiPINO. 


"LOOK  UP.'' 

A  MAN  once  took  bis  little  boy,  who  was  a  Sunday  scholar,  with  him  into 
his  neighbour's  field  to  steal  com.  The  man  looked  about  in  several  directions 
to  see  if  any  one  was  coming,  and  seehig  nobody,  was  just  gciing  to  cut  the 
oom,  when  Uie  little  boy  cried  out,  *'  Stop,  fktber !  you  fbrgot  to  look  one 
way,  and  there  is  some  one  there  who  sees  you."  **  Which  way,  hoy  ?**  *' Why 
you  forgot  to  look  up,*^  The  man  recollected  that  God  saw  him,  laid  down 
his  sickle,  and  walked  away.  Never  forget  to  **  look  up/*  and  remember  thii 
short  texti  "  Thau  Qod  seest  me.** 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  RECOLLECTIONS. 
No.  7.  The  Lodging  Hottsk. 
Thebe  is  no  place  which  retains  so  strong  a  hold  upon  my  memory 
and  affections  as  my  Sunday  schooL  There  are  other  buildings  which 
I  sometimes  behold  with  pleasure,  and  even  veneration ;  but  I  have 
never  looked  upon  them  as  I  have  upon  the  edifice  where  the  first 
tear  of  penitence  was  shed,  and  my  youthful  mind  was  awakened  to 
the  superior  excellency  and  importance  of  divine  things.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  charm  in  its  dingy  walls,  and  music  in  the  creak  of  its 
old  worn-out  stairs.  I  now  and  then  turn  aside  to  look  at  the  house 
in  which  I  received  my  natural  birth,  and  there  recall  some  of  the 
scenes  of  my  childhood ;  but  it  is  with  feelings  of  far  greater  delight 
that  I  stand  upon  the  spot  where  once  stood  our  happy  Sunday  school, 
for  there  I  received  my  spiritual  birth.  The  old  building  with  its 
little  garden  behind,  and  the  deep  ditch  which  skirted  it,  have  long 
since  disappeared,  leaving  no  traces  of  their  existence,  in  consequence 
of  a  road  having  been  cut  through  them  for  an  approach  to  one  of 
the  metropolitan  bridges.  Indeed,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  has 
undergone  an  entire  alteration ;  the  large,  ill- ventilated,  and  tottering 
houses,  filled  with  the  lowest  class  of  human  beings,  having  given 
way  to  small  respectable  dwellings  occupied  chiefly  by  mechanics. 

There  were  many  long  faces  on  the  day  we  received  notice  to  quit 
our  humble  seminary  :  for  though  inconvenient  as  a  place  of  instruc- 
tion for  a  large  number  of  children,  yet  we  knew  of  no  other  in  the 
locality  that  would  afford  us  so  ample  accommodation.  Some  of  our 
friends,  however,  considered  that  it  was  fortunate  we  were  now 
obliged  to  remove,  as  they  were  fearful  some  accident  would  happen 
if  we  remained,  through  the  decayed  state  of  the  building.  But  it  was 
useless  to  debate  the  matter :  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  another 
place  should  be  obtained,  and  that  speedily ;  so  every  teacher  set  to 
work  to  explore  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  find  a  house  suitable  for 
our  purpose.  After  much  research,  and  many  prayers  for  direction, 
an  old  public-house  was  discovered,  which,  having  formerly  been  a 
rendezvous  for  thieves  and  other  disorderly  characters,  had  lost  its 
licence.  This  being  the  only  building  to  let  that  was  large  enough 
to  contain  the  whole  of  our  children,  we  were  obliged  to  accept  it 
with  all  its  inconveniences ;  and  the  school  apparatus  being  removed, 
we  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  proceed  with  our  work.  The 
ground  floor,  which  was  previously  used  as  a  tap-room,  parlour,  and 
bar,  was  occupied  by  the  boys  ;  the  first  floor  by  the  girls ;  and  the 
front  room  of  the  second,  by  some  elementary  classes  which  could  not 
be  accommoddLiei  below.  Thus  the  school  was  divided  into  three 
parts  which  proved  very  disadvantageoxia,  Wl  iioW\\\:Ata.ading  all 
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our  difficulties,  our  hands  and  hearts  being  united,  we  were  enabled 
to  proceed  with  comparative  comfort,  and  for  some  time  with  even 
increased  success. 

The  neighbourhood  to  which  we  had  removed  was  found  to  be  as 
deplorable  as  the  one  we  had  left ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  we 
were  able  to  discover  the  dens  of  infamy  with  which  the  place 
abounded.  The  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  regard  us  as  a  distinct 
race  of  beings,  were  reluctant  to  admit  us  into  their  dwellings ;  it  was 
only  gradually,  therefore,  that  we  became  acquainted  with  our  new 
neighbours,  and  that  chiefly  by  enquiring  after  our  absentees. 

It  was  whilst  engaged  in  this  duty  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  the  keepers  of  a  lodging-house. 
They  resided  directly  opposite  to  the  school,  and  though  no  less  than 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  persons  of  all  ages  were  here  located,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  we  never  had  the  slightest  idea  that  a  house  of  such 
a  character  was  in  existence.  I  had  often  seen  poor,  ragged,  and 
apparently  half  starved  objects,  going  in  and  out,  at  a  dark,  narrow 
passage  on  the  side  of  the  house,  but  always  supposed  that  they  were 
the  occupants  of  two  old  houses,  to  which  that  passage  seemed  to 
lead ;  subsequently,  however,  I  found  that  these  were  the  inmates  of 
this  lodging-house,  to  which  there  was  an  entrance  by  a  side  door. 
The  owners  kept  a  chandler's  shop  in  the  front,  and  from  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  whole  concern  was  managed,  I  believe  that,  for  a  long 
time,  there  were  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  acquainted  with 
what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Upon  reporting  this  discovery  to  my  fellow  laborers,  a  feeling  of 
general  interest  was  awakened,  and  a  universal  desire  was  expressed 
to  learn  something  more  of  the  character  and  habits  of  these  wretched 
neighbours.  It  was  soon  decided  that  our  old  superintendent,  from 
his  unassuming  manners  and  pleasing  address,  was  the  most  proper 
person  to  be  the  pioneer  in  this  difficult  undertaking.  The  first 
attempt  of  our  esteemed  friend  was  to  get  acquainted  with  the  wife, 
a  stout  masculine  looking  woman,  who  here  ruled  with  undisputed 
sway,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  making  frequent  purchases  at  the 
shop,  when  opportunities  were  sought  for  conversation :  but  all  his 
endeavors  to  gain  admittance  into  the  place  where  these  people  were 
assembled,  were  for  a  long  time  frustrated.  At  length  an  accident 
brought  about  what  perseverance  and  tact  had  failed  to  accomplish. 

One  evening,  as  I  and  my  friend  were  closing  the  school  doors, 
a  violent  scream  was  heard  in  the  dark  passage,  with  loud  cries  of 
''  murder,'*  and  calls  for  assistance.  Without  considering  the  danger 
to  which  we  exposed  ourselves,  we  instantly  ran  across  the  street  into 
the  place  from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  at  the  same  moment 
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we  were  almost  pushed  down  by  a  man  who,  frantic  with  rage, 
was  flourishing  a  pewter  pot,  and  uttering  the  most  awful  oaths. 
In  an  instant  he  darted  by  us,  and  ran  furiously  up  the  street,  leaving 
us  in  the  utmost  alarm  lest  some  tragical  affair  had  taken  place.  Our 
suspense  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  soon  the  landlady  appeared 
with  a  light,  when  we  discovered  a  man  lying  on  the  ground  with  a 
frightful  wound  in  the  head,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing 
profusely.  No  males  appearing  but  ourselves,  we  proceeded  to  render 
what  assistance  we  could  by  cleansing  the  wound,  and  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury,  which  was  found  to  be  but 
comparatively  slight,  and  required  only  the  ordinary  remedies.  The 
man,  at  first,  had  been  stunned  by  the  blow  received,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  consciousness,  when  we  offered  to  assist  him  to  his  bed ; 
and  as  no  one  objected  we  lifted  him  up,  and  preceded  by  the  portly 
landlady,  ascended  the  narrow  staircase.  On  gaining  the  first  fioor, 
wc  were  led  into  a  small  room  containing  about  six  beds^  and  firom 
thence  through  a  hole  in  the  party- wall  into  another  room  of  similar 
dimensions.  The  beds  were  so  close  to  each  other,  that  a  person 
could  only  get  between  them  by  walking  sideways ;  and  here,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  the  married  people  slept,  not  half  of  whom  had 
been  lawfully  united.  Everything  in  this  room  was  remarkably  clean. 
The  fioor  was  as  white  as  old  boards  could  be  made,  and  the  sheets 
and  coverlids,  though  much  patched,  were  as  clean  and  orderly 
arranged  as  if  they  had  been  prepared  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 
But  what  most  excited  my  astonishment,  was  to  find  the  rooms  so 
completely  deserted.  I  expected  to  have  seen  the  place  thronged 
with  lodgers,  and  to  have  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the 
motley  group ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  for  not  a  person  was 
to  be  discovered^  save  the  two  or  three  females  who  had  followed  us 
up  stairs. 

We  had  very  little  conversation  with  the  man  after  we  had  placed 
him  on  his  bed,  as  he  had  evidently  been  drinking,  but  my  friend 
took  especial  care  to  pass  a  high  eulogium  upon  the  worthy  hostess 
for  the  remarkable  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  her  apartments. 
Few  persons  are  insensible  to  just  commendation,  nor  did  this  good 
woman  form  any  exception  to  the  general  rule.  She  complacently 
smiled,  and  courteously  bowed  her  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment, 
and  stated  that  it  was  her  pride  to  keep  the  place  as  dean  as  hands 
could  make  it.  On  our  way  back  we  took  a  peep  at  everything  that 
presented  itself,  commending  all  that  we  saw,  which  so  wrought  upon 
the  feelings  of  our  conductress,  that  she  promised  my  firiend,  if  he 
would  call  in  the  day  time,  to  shew  him  over  the  whole  of  the 
premises. 
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There  is  often  more  done  by  stratagem  than  by  open  attack.  Of 
this  my  friend  was  well  aware,  and  so  occupied  his  vantage  ground, 
and  followed  up  his  success,  as  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  the 
caution  and  reserve  of  his  new  acquaintance.,  He  was  ultimately 
admitted  freely  into  every  part  of  the  lodging-house,  was  permitted  to 
converse  with  the  inmates,  and  even  gained  her  consent  to  bin  intro- 
ducing divine  worship  among  them  on  the  Sabbath.  The  talents  of 
several  Christian  friends  were  brought  into  requistion  for  this  service, 
and  inferior  as  were  my  preaching  abilities,  I  did  not  think  it  my  duty 
to  revise  a  helping  hand  in  so  interesting  and  important  a  work. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  first  appearance  among  these  sons  of 
poverty.  Being  a  few  minutes  before  my  time,  I  was  requested  to  sit 
down  in  the  shop,  which  was  now  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  except  to  the 
lodgers,  while  the  chapel  and  congregation  were  put  into  order.  I  was 
then  conducted  down  a  dark  narrow  staircase  into  the  cellar,  which 
they  called  their  kitchen,  a  place  just  high  enough  for  an  ordinary  man 
to  walk  erect  Here  were  assembled  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  some  standing,  some  sitting,  and  others 
lounging;  the  most  of  whom  were  clothed  in  old  tattered  garments, 
vfhioh  emitted  a  peculiar,  and  to  me,  most  offensive  odour.  The  first 
person  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  tall  muscular  man  with 
Herculean  shoulders,  a  perfect  model  for  a  sculptor,  almost  in  a  state 
of  nudity.  From  his  waist  upwards  he  was  quite  naked,  and  was 
standing  before  an  immense  fire  drying  his  shirt  which  had  just  been 
washed.  His  tanned  skin  made  it  appear  as  if  he  had  encountered 
many  a  burning  sun;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  unshorn  beard,  his 
countenance  would  have  been  prepossessing,  but  as  it  was  it  seemed 
more  calculated  to  inspire  tenor,  and  I  passed  him  by  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Winding  my  way  through  the  squalid  group,  I  came  to  anotlier 
kitchen  which  was  connected  with  the  first  by  a  short  but  wide 
passage,  where  I  found  about  fifty  persons  who  were  waiting  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service.  Upon  my  entrance  the  buzz  of  conversation 
subsided,  and  taking  up  their  hymn  books,  with  which  they  appeared 
to  be  well  supplied,  they  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  the 
announcement  of  the  hymn.  I  can  scarcely  describe  the  singing,  it 
was  so  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  before  heard.  Some  sung  the  air 
with  a  voice  of  the  deepest  bass,  others  with  a  most  terrific  tenor,  and 
all  with  a  rapidity  which  set  every  attempt  to  lead  them  at  defiance}. 
Before  I  could  well  pronounce  the  last  word  of  the  second  lind, 
the  tune  was  commenced  with  astonishing  haste,  and  carried  onwards 
with  such  amazing  impetuosity  as  to  afford  me  scarcely  any  time  to 
look  off  my  book.    They  were  eyidently  fond  of  ftin%m%)  ^  \!bAi\i  tsa;:^  \^^ 
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SO  called,  which  was  one  continued  torrent  of  stunning  vociferation;  but 
it  pleased  them,  so  I  left  them  to  pursue  their  own  course. 

The  address  which  followed  was  listened  to  throughout  with  marked 
attention,  and  after  its  conclusion  I  stayed  to  converse  with  some  of 
my  hearers.  One  or  two  appeared  to  be  intelligent,  and  no  doubt  at 
one  time  had  occupied  a  different  position  in  society.  Several  could 
read,  but  very  few  were  able  to  write,  nor  did  they  appear  very  anxious 
to  learn.  An  offer  to  teach  them  reading  and  writing  on  the  week  day 
was  only  embraced  by  three,  and  of  these  but  one  could  be  induced  to 
persevere.  From  him  as  well  as  from  my  own  observation,  I  learnt 
many  particulars  respecting  the  habits  of  these  people,  which|  perhaps, 
to  some  may  not  be  iminteresting. 

The  lodgers  in  this  house,  which  was  far  better  conducted  than  the 
great  majority  of  the  lodging-houses  now  in  existence,  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  one  stationary,  who  seldom  pursued  their  calling 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the  other  migratory,  who 
levelled  from  town  to  town,  and  visited  almost  every  place  of  note  in 
the  kingdom.  These  again  might  be  sub-divided  into  three  classes : 
beggars,  who  by  the  invention  of  distressing  tales,  by  assuming  a 
woeful  appearance,  sitting  huddled  up  at  doors,  falling  into  sham 
fits,  &c.,  endeavored  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent; 
hawkers,  who  retailed  shirt  buttons,  tapes,  brushes,  water-cresses,  and 
the  like ;  jobbers,  such  as  tinkers,  umbrella-menders,  saw-sharpeners, 
and  bell-hangers.  These  last  contrive  to  obtain  considerable  profits . 
I  have  known  them  to  earn  from  15s.  to  18s.  in  a  day;  but  their 
drinking  habits  and  disinclination  to  work  while  th^y  have  any  money 
left,  keep  them  in  a  continual  state  of  poverty. 

The  beggars  have  various  ways  of  obtaining  money.  There  are  the 
regular  mendicants  who,  "to  keep  off  the  police,"  carry  lucifer- 
matches,  flowers,  and  religious  tracts.  These  generally  wear  old 
tattered  garments,  cringing  themselves  up  as  if  pinched  with  cold  and 
hunger.  It  is  useless  to  give  them  more  decent  clothes,  they  only 
sell  them.  I  once  gave  a  great  coat  to  a  poor  miserable-looking  object, 
and  when  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  wear  it,  he  honestly  replied, 
that  if  he  did  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  his  living.  Others  carry  a 
nnore  decent  appearance,  and  stand  in  the  thorongh&res  with  three  or 
four  children  neatly  dressed,  as  if  they  had  seen  more  prosperous  times. 
I*his  they  call  "standing  cad.''  Frequently  one  man  will  lend  another 
his  children,  and  even  his  wife,  and  sometimes  women  their  in&nts  to 
''^  stand  cad"  with.  Some  are  street  singers,  and  are  termed  "  chanters." 
Others  again  will  hold  a  paper  which  they  call  a  "slum,"  detailing 
some  grievous  calamity  which  never  happened.  In  most  lodging- 
biouses  there  is  a  slum  writer,  some  of  whom  are  very  clever  in  drawing 
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vp  these  documents.  The  best  I  have  seen  have  been  those  of  persons 
representing  themselves  as  distressed  needle-makers,  and  sometimes 
paper-makers.  They  generally  go  two  or  three  in  company;  when  one 
man  leaves  his  ''slum*'  at  a  house,  and  chalks  on  the  wall,  another 
after  a  brief  interval  knocks  at  the  house  where  he  observes  the  chalk, 
and  solicits  a  favorable  reply. 

Bat  the  most  disreputable  of  all  these  beggars  are  those  who  wear 
the  garb  of  sailors,  and  use  what  they  designate  a  ''meltus/'  which  is  a 
chemical  preparation  rubbed  on  the  arm,  and  produces  the  appearance 
of  its  having  been  burnt.  No  deception  is  more  complete  than  this, 
and  no  plan  for  obtaining  money  more  successful;  for  the  would-be 
sailor  baring  his  arm,  and  exhibiting  what  seems  to  be  a  frightful 
wound,  easily  causes  his  statement  respecting  his  ship's  taking  fire  to 
be  believed.  The  sums  obtained  by  these  men  are  almost  incredible, 
and  if  they  were  careful  of  their  gains  they  might  soon  amass  a  capital 
sufficient  to  commence  a  respectable  business.  I  have  heard  of  one 
beg^gar  who  saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  take  a  public-house.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  caution  while  adopting  this  method  of 
exciting  pity,  for  if  they  were  to  take  cold  in  the  arm  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  ''meltus,*'  the  use  of  the  limb  would  be  endangered. 

These  mendicants  have  an  ingenious  method  of  saving  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  an  extensive  correspondence.  When  one  of  them  is 
travelling,  and  wishes  to  inform  his  companions  where  he  is  to  be 
found,  he  leaves  what  is  called  his  ''monica"  on  the  wall  of  the  lodging- 
house,  or  some  other  place  where  he  knows  it  will  be  observed  by  his 
friends.  For  instance,  Bristol  Bill  (for  most  of  them  have  their  cog- 
nomen) wishes  his  associates  to  meet  him  at  Birmingham,  and  he 
chalks  on  the  wall  ^'  Bristol  Bill  is  bound  for  Birmingham."  His  friends 
seeing  his  ''monica,"  know  where  to  find  him,  and  regulate  their  pro- 
ceedings accordingly. 

The  lodging-houses  are  found  to  be  so  remunerative,  three-pence 
per  night  being  paid  by  each  lodger,  that  their  number  has  recently 
increased  with  prodigious  rapidity.  When  our  school  was  removed, 
there  was  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood ;  now  there  are  thirty.  In 
several  of  these  the  gospel  is  preached  every  Sabbath,  by  which  much 
good  has  been  effected.  One  of  these  inmates,  formerly  a  travelling 
beggar,  is  now  employed  as  a  Scripture-reader  among  his  wandering 
brethren,  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  him  stand  up  in  the  open  air, 
where  he  has  preached  to  his  ragged,  but  attentive  congregation,  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Many  of  these  lodging-houses  are   of    an    exceedingly  vile  and 

demoralizing  character,  being  inhabited  by  thieves,  harlots,  and  other 

persons  of  abandoned  character,  who  live  together  without  the  slightest 
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regard  to  decency.  The  scenes  which  are  here  daily  witnessed  by 
children  of  a  tender  age  are  truly  awful,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
most  baneful  influence.  One  of  these  schools  of  vice  I  have  often 
visited,  being  well  known  to  most  of  the  inmates  through  little 
attempts  to  render  them  a  service ;  and  from  my  own  observation, 
I  can  state  that  the  exhibitions  which  are  here  continually  beheld,  are 
too  disgusting  for  recital. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  has  recently  been  directed  to  these 
bouses,  with  a  view  of  remedying  some  of  their  existing  evils ;  but 
where  *'  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint,''  it  requires 
something  more  than  external  appliances  to  reach  the  seat  of  the 
disorder.  By  a  person  taking  a  private  room,  and  admitting  several 
others  to  lodge  with  him,  the  intentions  of  our  senators  are  completely 
firustrated.  A  friend  informed  me  a  few  days  since,  that  he  let  a 
small  apartment  to  a  man  and  his  wife ;  and  that,  when  he  called  for 
his  rent,  he  found  no  less  than  eight  adults,  of  both  sexes,  occupying 
his  room.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  only  way  to  meet  the  deep- 
rooted,  and  wide-spreading  evil,  is  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  the 
future  generatioui  by  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  present  in 
the  principles  of  religion.  This  is  being  everywhere  attempted  by 
our  ragged  schools ;  and  if  the  energy  and  perseverance  with  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  conducted,  be  continued,  incalculable  benefits 
must,  under  the  divine  blessing,  be  the  result.  Much  has  already 
been  accomplished.  A  spirit  of  activity  among  these  youthful  outcasts 
has  been  awakened.  They  are  no  longer  content  to  remain  in  ignor- 
ance and  degradation.  A  desire  to  learn  som$tHng  will  not  suffer 
them  to  rest.  I  have  conversed  with  many  of  them  in  my  own 
locality,  and  have  been  pleased  to  observe  an  increasing  desire  to 
depend  more  upon  their  own  resources,  and  less  upon  the  industry 
and  benevolence  of  others.  The  example  of  thone  who  have  risen 
from  their  ranks  to  occupy  stations  of  respectability  is  operating  most 
beneficially;  and  wc  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  gratifying 
success  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  those  who  have  entered  into 
this  self-denying  work,  are  but  the  drops  before  the  shower — the 
first  fruits  of  an  abundant  and  glorious  harvest. 

Southtoarh,  —  R.  E.  C. 

CONSISTENCY. 

'*  I  SHALL  not  attend  Sunday  school  any  more,**  said  a  young  girl  to  one  of 
her  class.**  *'  Why  not  ?"  asked  her  friend.  '^Because  my  mother  is  going 
to  send  me  to  the  dancing- school,  and  I  think  it  very  inconsistent  to  attend 
both  at  the  same  time.**     Do  not  children  reason,  if  their  parents  do  not? 

*'Lead  us  not  into  temptation,*'  let  children  be  taught  to  pray;    for  are 

ibey  not  often  led  there? 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

[A  writer  in  the  ^  American  Missionary  and  Sabbath  School  Record," 
fuppUes  the  fbUowing  encouraging  incident.] 

During  a  journey  that  I  took  last  year  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  I  spent 
a  fevir  weeka  in  the  town  of  D.  N.  H.  One  evening  as  we  were  sitting  down 
to  tea  at  the  boarding  home  where  I  stopped,  a  travelling  merchant  came  in, 
and  requested  lodging!  for  the  night.  During  the  evening  I  became  con* 
eiderabjj  acquainted  with  him,  and  found  him  a  pleasant,  well-informed 
gentleman.  In  the  course  of  conversation  some  one  spoke  of  W.  as  my  place 
of  residence.  The  gentleman  started  as  though  a  new  idea  had  just  presented 
itself,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  he  said,  "  Do  you  reside  in  W.P"  I 
replied  in  the  affirmitive.  '*  Perhaps  then,"  he  continued,  '*  you  will  be  able 
to  give  me  the  name  of  the  superintendent  of  the Sunday  school  ?" 

"  O  yes/'  I  replied,  **  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  I  am  myself  a  member 
of  that  school  when  at  home,  and  the  name  of  our  superintendent  is  one  that 
I  love  to  repeat.** 

As  I  gave  him  the  name,  he  wrote  it  down  upon  a  card«  and  placing  it 
carefully  in  his  pocket-book,  said,  "  To  me  also  that  name  is  dear,  although  I 
now  hear  it  for  the  first  time." 

Perceiving  tha  the  had  excited  our  curiosity,  he  continued :— *'  Some  four  or 
five  years  since,  I  spent  a  Sabbath  in  W.  I  was  a  stranger  there,  but  I 
thought  I  would  attend  public  worship.  I  entered  the  first  church  that  came 
in  my  way.    I  afterwards  learned  it  was  the  ■  AVho  the  preacher 

was  I  do  not  know.  The  sermon  made  no  distinct  impression  upon  my  mind* 
But  I  remember  that  Sunday  school.  Mere  curiosity  induced  me  to  remain 
in  my  seat«  that  I  might  see  how  the  school  was  conducted.  But  the  kind, 
gentlemanly  manner  of  the  superintendent,  as  he  went  from  class  to  class, 
attracted  my  attention,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  man.  This,  of  course,  prepared  me  to  give  attention  to  his 
short  address  at  the  close  of  the  school.  He  occupied  only  a  few  moments, 
but  I  recollect  thinking  that  I  had  seldom  heard  a  more  impressive  address. 

*'  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  attended  other  churches,  and  other  subjects 
took  my  attention. 

*'  The  next  morning  I  started  early  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  the  events 
of  the  Sabbath  were  forgotten.  But  when  hi  away  among  the  hUls  of  another 
State,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  the  remarks  of  that  superin- 
tendent came  back  to  me  with  thrilling  power.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  forget 
them ;  in  vain  did  I  seek  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  other  objects— I  could  not 
banish  them  from  my  mind.  They  followed  me  for  days  and  weeks  together. 
In  the  darkness  of  midnight,  in  the  still  hour  of  twilight,  and  even  in  the 
crowded  mart  of  business,  those  few  words  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity, 
would  come  over  my  mind  with  almost  overwhelming  force.  I  began  to  look 
upon  myself  as  a  sinner,  bound  to  the  judgment  seat  of  an  offended  God. 
These  thoughts  made  me  wretched.  Something  seemed  to  whisper  continually, 
*  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.*  But  whether  shall  I  flee  ?  I  saw  no  way  of 
escape.    Then  again  amid  the  darkness  that  surrounded  me,  I  remembered 

that  Sondajr  schooi  address.    The  advice  to  those  e\u\dx«ii  ^aa^  ^"U  ^^^^^\i^\ 
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be  good  and  wise,  study  your  Bible.*  This  I  felt  was  just  what  my  own  soul 
required. 

"  I  did  study  my  Bible,  and  soon  found  peace  in  believing  in  Jesus. 

"  But  now  other  thoughts  rushed  upon  my  mind.  I  was  a  father.  Had  I 
done  my  duty  to  my  little  son  ?  Conscience  whispered  hard  things  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  hastened  home  to  tell  my  child  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love, 
and  point  him  to  *  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.* 

'' That  boy  is  now  a  devoted  Christian.  He  has  already  exerted  a  decided 
influence  over  his  classmates  at  school.  They  in  their  turn,  will  act  upon 
other  minds,  and  how  far  the  influence  of  that  address  will  extend^  eternity 
alone  will  reveal.** 


APTNESS  TO  TRACH. 

Many  a  teacher  is  possessed  with  much  information,  but  for  want  of 
method  of  communication  it  is  rendered  all  but  useless.  We  have  to  teach 
children,  and  abstract  truth  will  not  do  for  a  child.  Todd  beautifully  says, 
"  Ask  a  child  if  he  knows  what  whiteness  is,  and  he  tells  you  no ;  ask  him  if 
he  knows  what  a  white  wall  or  white  paper  is,  and  he  knows  at  once.  Ask  him 
what  redness  is,  he  cannot  tell  you ;  but  speak  of  a  red  cloud  or  a  red  rose 
and  he  understands  you.  Talk  about  hardness  he  cannot  understand  you ; 
talk  about  hard  wood,  a  hard  hand,  a  hard  apple,  he  understands  it  all.** 

Truth  must  be  couched  in  such  language  as  to  be  appreciated  by  the  child. 
Thought,  must  be  clothed  in  simple  words  and  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  familiar  illustration. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  was,  his 
aptitude  to  find  the  most  attractive  mode  of  presenting  his  truth.  Take  one 
illustration.  He  wished  to  instruct  his  hearers  in  the  great  truth  of  the  union 
subsisting  between  Christians  and  himself,  and  pointing  to  a  vine,  that  grew 
in  all  probability  before  their  eyes,  he  directs  them  to  it,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
truth  he  was  about  to  teach.  It  was  an  old  truth,  but  the  gem  received  a 
fresh  setting  in  his  hands.  It  was  seen  in  a  new  light,  and  by  the  very 
beauty  of  its  illustration  won  the  echo  of  many  a  heart.  Every  object  in 
nature  was  made  use  of  to  illustrate  his  truths.  The  sun  in  the  firmament, 
the  shepherd  and  his  flock,  the  serpent,  the  dove,  the  lily,  the  blade  of  grass, 
were  some  of  his  similes. 

But  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  flgure  but  the  appropriateness  of  his  manner 
strikes  us.  Think  ye  not  there  was  a  winning  smile  that  played  upon  his 
face,  that  his  manner  was  most  inviting,  and  his  attitude  most  attractive  ? 
Was  there  in  his  look  no  soft  radiance,  catching  its  reflection  from  the  tender 
love  of  his  heart  ?  His  manner  invited  their  confidence,  and  left  on  their 
hearts  the  desirable  impression,  *^No  man  ever  spake  like  this  man.**  This  is 
a  quality  to  which  a  good  teacher  will  aspire.  There  can  be  no  rules  laid  down 
for  its  development — it  is  self-suggestive — familiar — partly  natural — it  con- 
sists more  in  the  manner  than  the  matter — ^it  is  making  one*s  self  at  home  in 
Idling  his  story. 
J^asnt^bottme.  J.  R.  H. 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOL    DEPRESSION; 

ITS  CAUSES   AND   ITS   CUBB. 

[From  the  Birmingham  Sunday  School  Union  Record.] 

The  recent  depression  in  our  Sucdaj  schools  is  a  circumstance  which  ought 
to  awaken  feelings  of  deep  concern,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  anxious 
inquiry  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher.  The  school  to  which  we  belong  has 
not  escaped  uninjured :  and  often  as  we  have  glanced  around  us,  and  beheld 
the  partly  filled  classes,  we  have  seen  on  the  countenances  of  the  teachers  an 
expression  of  concern,  which  has  proposed  the  important  question, — where  are 
the  scholars  P  The  note  of  alarm  has  been  sounded,  and  duty  requires  that 
we  should  coittmence  at  once  an  investigation^  if  happily  we  may  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  administer  the  remedy. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  indifference  of  parents  towards  the  school,  but 
we  think  there  is  more  of  this  spirit  displayed  by  the  children  themselves. 
We  have  invariably  found  in  our  visitation,  that  parents  entertain  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  Sunday  school,  and  their  great  desire  is  that  the  children  should 
attend  regularly  and  punctually;  but  through  the  want  of  firmness,  and  proper 
parental  authority,  they  are  often  left  to  please  themselves,  and  are  allowed 
either  to  come  or  stay  away.  Then  it  is  that  the  great  desire  for  pleasure- 
taking  arises.  Green  fields  and  shady  lanes  present  their  numerous  charms ; 
and  thus,  while  vacillating  between  pleasure  and  duty,  the  Sunday  school 
appears  to  possess  no  attractions,  and  the  little  regard  they  have  for  instruc- 
tion gradually  disappears  before  their  excited  desires  after  pleasure. 

Could  not  the  Sunday  school  be  made  more  attractive, — made  to  possess 
more  charms  ?  May  not  the  teachers  trace  to  themselves  the  cause  of  some 
of  this  periodical  depression  ?  In  noticing  the  conduct  of  some  teachers,  we 
cannot  wonder  for  a  moment  at  the  absence  of  their  scholars ;  the  angry  look, 
the  frowning  brow,  the  hard  unfeeling  tone,  the  punishment  for  trivial 
offences,  all  tend  to  awaken,  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  feelings  of  dread  and 
aversion  to  the  school.  The  careless  attendance  of  teachers,  sometimes  at  their 
post,  oflen  absent,  setting  aside  the  imperative  demands  of  their  class,  and 
performing  their  duty  merely  when  they  are  **  in  the  humour,**  is  another  evil 
which  exercises  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  school.  An  evil  example  is  fol- 
lowed much  sooner  than  a  good  one. 

Another  evil  is  the  neglect  of  teachers  in  not  preparing  for  their  classes,  not 
choosing  suitable  lessons  for  their  children,  or  perhaps  coming  altogether  un- 
prepared, and  having  to  select  their  lessons  when  in  the  class.  Having  spent 
no  Ume  in  study,  they  are  unable  to  impart  any  interesting  information,  but 
read  on,  chapter  after  chapter,  until  the  time  has  expired,  while  their  scholars 
have  become  inattentive,  restless,  and  rude,  and  naturally  continue  so  under 
such  a  monotonous  and  uninteresting  course,  of  so-called  instruction. 

These  three  evils  deprive  the  Sunday  school  of  all  its  charms ;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  absence  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  the 
attractions  before  alluded  to,  produce  that  periodical  depression  in  our  schools 
so  greatly  to  be  deplored.  How  often  some  scholars  urge  upon  their  parents 
when  found  out  playing  truant,  the  plea  that  their  teacher  is  not  kind,  or  that 
he  is  seldom  there,  and  <<  it*s  no  use  going/'  white  olivim  «»:7  \\v  ^^-^l^t^ft^ 
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that  "  the  teacher  never  tells  them  anything  interesting."  These  excuses  are 
often  made,  and  often  not  without  just  cause,  and  they  produce  strong 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  towards  the  school,  but  brethren,  this 
state  of  things  must  not  last  I  We  feel  assured  that  the  Sunday  school  may 
be  made  to  possess  more  charms  than  it  now  does,  that  it  may  be  rendered 
equally  attractive  with  the  green  fields  and  pleasant  walks ;  and  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  parents  that  their  children  should  attend,  will  turn  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  Sunday  school.  Bat  this  happy  result  depends  upon  our  own 
endeavours.  It  remains,  therefore,  with  ns  to  say  whether  or  not  the  periodical 
depression  in  our  schools  is  to  continue.  Let  us  put  away  the  angry  look  and 
harsh  tone^  and  substitute  for  them  the  kind  word  and  encouraging  smile.  A 
great  deal  more  may  be  accomplished  by  persevering  kindness  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Of  this  we  are  well  assured,  that  while  severity  and  frequent 
punishment  for  trifles  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  arouse  the  worst  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  kindness  will  exercise  a  magic  influence,  soothing  every 
turbulent  spirit,  and  captivate  the  heart ;  severity  begets  aversion,  sometimes 
dread ;  kindness  awakens  tender  regard,  and  the  highest  respect ;  angry  looks 
are  repulsive ;  loving  smiles  are  attractive. 

We  may  perhaps  have  been  negligent  in  our  attendance,  and  thus  have  set 
a  bad  example,  which,  unhappily,  our  scholars  have  imitated,  and  our  class,  in 
consequence,  has  greatly  decreased.  Let  us  remember  ours  is  an  important 
duty,  it  requires  the  strictest  attention,  and  demands  that  we  should  make 
sacrifices  rather  than  neglect  it. 

The  Sunday  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  existence, 
and  one  which  will  greatly  aflect  the  moral  condition  of  society.  In  the  Sun- 
day school  we  behold  in  embryo,  thousands  of  those  who  in  a  &w  years  will,  as 
men  and  women,  prove  either  blessings  or  ouraes  to  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  All  depends  upon  the  principles  inculcated  and  received  at  that 
important  period  when  the  youthful  mind  begins  to  expand  itself,  to  enter 
upon  the  eager  pursuit  of  truth,  and  to  enquire,  *'  who  will  show  us  any 
good  V  If  such  be  the  case,  how  important  is  the  olEce  of  a  teacher  1  His 
duties  should  not  be  performed  merely  meohamcally,  nor  only  when  he  feels 
the  inclination  to  attend  to  them^  but  they  should  be  oarrisd  out  with  perse- 
vering fidelity  and  zeal. 

I^t  us  examine  ourselves.  Has  our  '*  labour  of  love**  sometimes  been  injured 
by  unkind  expressions  ?  Have  we  lacked  that  Mfkdk  of  our  Divine  Master 
which  '«  beareth  all  things,**  and  so  have  aroused  ia  the  minds  of  oar  scholars 
aversion  towards  the  school  they  ought  to  love,  and  to  which  they  ought 
tenaciously  to  cling  ?  Have  we  been  remiss  in  ourattendanoe,  wilfully  violated 
the  requirements  of  our  duty,  and  by  this  neiglect  oansed  oiir  class  often  to  be 
left  without  a  teacher,  the  scholars  become  restless  and  mde,  disturbing  otbtf 
classes,  and  acquiring  habits  of  inattention  instead  of  learning  f  Have  we 
neglected  to  prepare  suitably  for  our  classes,  and  cooseqiiently  hav»  fialed  to 
interest  and  gain  their  attention  and  regard?  Lotus  re-commence  with 
renewed  diligence,  determined,  by  the  assistance  ef  Him  who  is  the  great 
friend  of  children,  to  be  more  persevering  and  aealous  in  the  disehaige  of  our 
hjlffb  and  important  duties. 
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alluded  fally  carried  out,  the  Sanday  sohool  would  vie  in  attraction  with 
summer  walks  and  fields,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  prove  a 
strong  and  sufficient  barrier  against  the  ravages  of  that  disease  which  has 
waved  its  desolating  hand  over  bo  many  of  our  noble  and  benevolent 
inatitutioQi.  J.  A. 


THE  QBEAT  WOBK  OF  POPULAB  EDUCATION. 

The  annual  report  of  tile  "  Britiah  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  doaea 
with  a  very  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  Popular  Education,  which  we  haro 
pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  s-— 

<'  The  work  to  bo  accomplished  is  gigantic.  Whatever  Hiay  be  the  fukir^ 
of  our  educational  history,  the  piut  and  the  present  alike  indicate,  that  for 
some  years,  at  least,  the  stress  of  the  conflict  with  ignorance,  and  all  its 
attendant  evils,  will  lie  upon  the  people  themselves.  If  they  faint  or  become 
weary,  years  will  pass  before  other  agencies  can  be  brought  eieetually  to 
bear  upon  the  work.  But  years  now,  are  what  generations  were,  to  ouf 
forefatiiers.  So  rapid  is  the  current  of  events,  so  great  the  velocity  with 
which  thought  passes  from  mind  to  mind,  and  from  naticm  to  nation — so 
swift  and  unexpected  the  changes  that  take  place  around  us,  that  a  year 
sometimes  seems  to  do  the  woik  of  a  century,  and  a  few  days  to  embody  tko 
labours  of  a  lifetime.  Who  then  can  tolerate  delay  P  Who  even  affects  to 
believe  that  an  hour  can  be  safely  lost  9  Who  does  not  see  that  our  growing 
wealth,  our  crowded  cities,  the  conditicms  of  our  prosperity,  the  claims  of 
our  colonies,  the  pressure  of  numbers  at  home,  and  the  prospect  of  an  veKL' 
ceasing  and  uninterrupted  demand  ton  labour  abroad,  all  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  future  welfare  as  a  nation,  our  safety  as  a  civilized 
people,  our  continued  greatness,  or  our  premature  decline,  depend,  under 
God,  upon  the  character  and  extent  of  the  instruction  we  impart  to  tho 
masses  of  the  population. 

<<  Let  us,  tfaen^  work  while  it  is  yet  day.  Let  us  toil  while  we  may  toil 
hopefully ;  and  let  us  be  thankful  that  in  this,  the  hour  of  pressing  necessityi 
we  have  at  hand  agencies  of  proved  efficiency,  through  one  or  other  of  whidt^ 
we  may  each,  if  we  choose,  do  our  part  Formed  for  the  purpose  of  eom* 
municating  the  highest  truths,  while  imparting  to  the  lowliest  the  very 
elements  of  knowledge ;  recognizing  the  wants  of  man  for  the  world  in 
which  he  is,  without  forgetting  that  he  has  an  heritage  in  a  woiid  that  is  to 
come ;  Catholic  in  its  spirit,  com|»rehensive  in  its  aims,  and  adapted  in  all 
points  to  accomplish  the  end  it  has  in  view,  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  stands  now,  as  it  stood  forty  years  ago,  the  representative  of  ail 
that  is  liberal,  unsectarian,  and  christian,  in  popular  education.  It  still 
reposes,  with  unfailing  confidenee,  on  Hie  generosity  of  the  EngHsh  people^ 
and,  secure  in  their  support,  its  Committee  are  prepared,  during  the  coming 
year,  to  press  forward  with  increased  and  increasing  energy,  hajjpy  if  in 
any  degree  they  are  permitted  to  hasten  the  time  when  **  this  kingly 
commonwealth  of  England,"  no  longer  defiled  by  its  ignorance  and  crimen 
shall  be  the  favoured  abode  of  peace,  industry,  and  virtue,  and  the  happy 
home  of  <  a  wise  and  understanding  people.' 


»  %9 
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LITTLE  JOHNNY, 

OB  THB 
HAPPY  INYLUBNCB   OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

Some  years  ago,  I  became  acqcudnted  with  a  family  consisting  of  the 
fiither,  mother,  and  two  dear  children.  The  mother  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman.  She  had  been  from  early  years  the  subject  of  oonyiotion,  and  now,  for 
some  time,  a  consistent  Christian.  Bat  the  father,  from  his  youth  up,  had 
been  daring  and  wicked.  Why  did  such  a  woman  marry  such  a  man  ?  Because, 
as  she  said,  she  loved  him,  and  followed  her  feelings  rather  than  her  judgment 
and  the  book  of  Grod. — (1  Cor.  vii.  39.)  He  was  a  member  of  an  Odd 
Fellows*  lodge,  and  was  there  very  frequently  until  midnight,  and  was  very 
popular  as  a  good  singer  at  ''free«and-easy**  clubs.  This  lasted  for  some 
years. 

Johnny  was  four  years  old,  and  his  mother  permitted  him  to  go  to  a 
Sunday  school.  There  you  might  see  him  Sunday  after  Sunday,  sitting 
among  the  little  ones,  with  an  A  B  C  card  in  his  hand.  There  he  learned  to 
repeat  hymns  and  sing,  and  answer  questions  put  by  the  teachers.  His  dear 
mother  attended  the  same  place  of  worship,  and  the  gospel  was  indeed  food  to 
her  soul.  But  Mr.  F— ,  the  father,  cared  for  none  of  these  things;  he 
attended  no  place  of  worship.  He  was  "  pretty  constant"  at  "  hb  lodge,** 
and  generally  very  late  home,  so  that  he  was  but  little  society  for  his  wife. 
She  acutely  felt  his  inattention  and  unkindness.  However,  she  and  '*  little 
Johnny"  spent  the  long  winter  evenings  at  home,  singbg,  repeating  hymns, 
reading  the  Bible,  and  talking  about  Grod  and  heaven. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  wife  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  P^ — .  She  prudently 
bore  with  him  as  well  as  she  could,  and  committed  her  cause  to  God.  She 
thought,  if  she  could  get  him  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  the  Lord  might 
change  his  heart,  and  thus  appear  for  her.  She  spoke  to  him  repeatedly,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  But  **  Johnny"  went  to  Sunday  school ;  he  loved  to  go, 
and  would  remain  to  the  public  worship  afterwards.  The  Sunday  school  was 
some  distance,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  and  from  the 
church ;  and  he  was  so  young,  he  could  not  go  alone;  his  mother  did  not 
always  like  to  trust  him  to  the  care  of  other  children,  and  to  detain  him  at 
home  appeared  cruel,  for  he  was  so  happy  in  his  Sunday  school.  But  *'  Johnny** 
in  the  simplicity  of  hia  little  heart,  removed  all  this  difficulty  himself.      He 

asked  his  father  to  go  with  him  to  church.    Mr.  F ,  though  a  rough  man, 

was  very  fond  of  his  little  son;  and  though  he  could  say  no,  and  that  with 
anger,  to  grown  persons,  he  could  not  deny  the  request  of  hb  little  child. 
Hence,  after  this  you  might  see,  up  in  the  gallery,  a  fine  little  boy,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  washed  clean,  and  neatly  dressed;  and  close  by  hb  side  a  strong,  well- 
built  man  with  a  broad  forehead,  rather  bald,  listening  with  attention  to  the 
preacher.  It  b  Johnny's  father.  Henceforward  you  may  see  him  there  as 
constantly  as  circumstances  will  allow.  He  hears,  believes,  and  is  converted. 
He  becomes  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  There  you  may  frequently  see  him 
teachiog  Johnny's  class.  The  writer  was  at  that  time  a  teacher  in  the  same 
school,  and  has  walked  with  Mr.  F— ,  in  turn  with  others,  five  and  six  miles 
to  teacb  Sanday  schoob  at  out-staUons. 
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I  need  oot  say  how  happy  this  change  made  his  dear  wife.  Of  course,  his 
place,  at  '*  free-and-easy*'  clabe  was  abandoned,  and  in  course  of  time  he 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  Odd  Fellows'  fraternity.  He  lived  some  years 
after  this  a  true  Christian,  and  has  since  died,  in  the  &ith  and  hope  of  the 

gospel. 

Some  teachers  would  say,  it  is  of  no  use  to  bring  such  young  children  to 
Sunday  school ;  we  want  children  to  teach^  not  to  nurse;  and  some  Sunday 
schools  would  have  excluded  '*  Johnny"  as  **  under  age."  But  he  was  not  too 
young  to  prattle  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  invite  his  parent  to  the  house  of  God. 
Other  teachers  are  dissatisfied  unless  they  have  one  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
writer  some  time  since  passed  from  the  Sunday  school  to  the  ministry ;  but 
should  he  return  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  have  his  choice,  he  would  preftr 
'*  little  Johnny's"  class.  These  dear  little  creatures,  with  their  simple,  con- 
fiding questions  about  God  and  heaven,  are  full  of  charms  for  him. 

Teachers  often  need  encouragement.  Here  is  encouragement  from  God. 
This  child  comes  to  the  Sunday  school  and  loves  it — goes  and  fetches  a  man  to 
the  house  of  God  whom  no  one  else  could  bring.  He  listens  to  the  gospel, 
believes  its  truths,  repents  of  sin,  and  is  saved.  '*  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  Jehovah  has  ordained  strength." — (Ps.  viii.  2.) 


WILL  THE  BIBLE  BE  BURNED  UP  TOO  ? 

^^Tbacheb,  will  the  Bible  be  burned  up  too?"  said  little  Emily,  as  she  sat  by 
me  committing  to  memory  a  hymn,  as  she  is  required  to  do  every  Sabbath. 
'« What  do  you  mean,  my  child?"  I  said.  "Why,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  burned  up."  "Yes,  I  reckon  so,  but  why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?"  The 
child  making  no  reply,  I  said,  **  Were  you  thinking  that  God  would  hardly 
suffer  the  fire  of  the  last  day  to  bum  up  his  own  dear,  precious  book  P"  "  Tea, 
teacher,  that  was  it."  "  Well,  my  scholar,  we  shall  not  have  the  same  need  of 
the  Bible  in  heaven  that  we  have  on  earth.  Heaven,  my  child,  is  our  home. 
While  we  are  away  from  home,  we  revere  the  Bible,  and  love  its  sweet  pages; 
just  as  you  loved  to  have  the  letters  read  to  yon,  which  your  mother  and 
myself  wrote  to  you  while  at  your  grandmother*s  last  summer.  But  yon  do 
not  want  me  to  write  you  letters  now,  whilst  you  are  vnth  me.  So,  my  child, 
after  this  world  is  burned  up,  and  we  get  safely  to  heaven,  we  shall  there  lean 
gently,  as  John  did,  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  receiving  from  his  own  lips  the 
sweet  breathings  of  his  love." 


THOUGHTS  FOR  PARENTS. 

Realisb  that  your  children  are  mmorial  beings,  hastening  to  eternity. 
Think  of  their  frailty ;  they  may  die  at  any  moment.  Think  of  their  sin- 
fvlnesa — how  early  they  begin  to  do  that  which  is  wrong.  Think  of  their 
j7m^— exposed  to  a  thousand  temptations, — in  danger  of  eternal  death. 
Think  of  their  gcdn,  if  saved — ^heaven,  eternal  happiness.  Think  of  their 
2oM,  if  lost,  their  soul  lost  beyond  recovery  I 
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ON  ANNUAL  FESTIVALS  OP  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Mr«  Editor, — I  was  very  macb  sarprited  to  find  some  strange  sentiments 
advanced  upon  the  above  subject,  contained  in  an  extract  from  a  work  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Seijeant,  and  given  in  your  May  number ;  and  as 
that  gentleman  has  personally  alluded  to  my  native  town,  and  sought  to  throw 
discredit  upon  our  gatherings  of  teachers  and  scholars,  I  consider  that  it  is 
but  justice  that  your  pages  should  be  open  to  a  replication.  From  the 
character  of  the  sentiments  there  expressed,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  Bev. 
gentleman  has  measured  the  capacity  and  ability  of  Sunday  school  teachers 
all  over  the  country  by  those  with  whom  he  is  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted and  surrounded ;  and  that  not  having  himself  been  eye-witness,  and 
not  having  met  with  those  who  have  themselves  been  eye-witoeeaes  of  large 
assemblages  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars,  which  have  been  well 
managed  and  conducted,  he  has  very  strangely  adopted  and  endeavoured  to 
propagate  the  idea,  that  because  the  assembUges  he  has  Mf »  were  ill-con- 
ducted, therefore  all  others  have  been  and  must  be.  This  erroneous  decision  has 
led  him  still  further  to  condemn  the  very  fiMtival  in  Halifiuy  about  which  his 
language  plainly  proves  he  knowa  literally  nothing,  aa  ia  exhibited  in  the 
following  sweeping  assertions  and  misstatements :-~ 

'*  The  large  unions  of  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  a  festival,  which  sometimes 
take  place  in  Halifax,  Leeds,  Cambridge,  and  other  towns,  are,  I  think, 
equally  undesirable.  In  the  first  of  these  plaeea  I  once  read  an  account  of  a 
festival  at  which  16,000  schoUurs,  and  4,000  tsachera,  were  present  They 
met  in  a  large  marquee,  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  centre  of  which  an 
orchestra,  of  forty  wind  instruments,  was  stationed.  The  sight  was  a  most 
lovely  and  imposing  one.  The  impression,  however,  from  reading  the  nar- 
rative, would  be  that  the  enjoyment  was  small,  the  task  of  controlling  the 
multitudinous  throng  mighty,  and  the  profit  of  the  thing  necessarily  nothing." 

As  to  the  desirableness,  or  otherwise,  of  such  meetings,  Mr.  Seijeant  has 
a  perfect  right  to  hold  his  opinbn ;  but  if  he  wishes  others  to  agree  with  him, 
let  him  back  it  with  fi&cts  and  fair  argument,  and  not  with  misstatements, 
If  he  should  think  fit  fairly  to  argue  the  point,  doubtless  he  will  find  some 
one  ready  and  willing  to  meet  him.  And  now  as  to  ti»  r«a/ ^lete  of  the  oaae 
at  HaliAix. 

It  was  the  commemoration  of  the  Sunday  School  Jsbilteb  held  in  Halifax 
every  Ave  years ;  and  it  would  have  taken  place  laet  year,  but  for  the  Exhir 
bition  ;  for  that  reason  it  was  deferred  to  this  year,  and  baa  jast  taken  place. 
The  previous  celebration  was  on  Whit-Tuesday,  1846,  when  upwards  of  20,000 
teachers  and  scholars  assembled  together  in  the  spacious  Piece  Haxl  in  this 
town,  a  building  unrivalled  for  Hs  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  erected  in 
U»  year  1779 ;  it  b  a  large  quadrangular  stone  etmetore,  oceupying  an  area 
of  10,000  yards.  The  west  side  is  two  stcriee  Ugh,  the  east  three  storiee 
hsgfa»  and  half-way  north  and  south  sides.  It  hae  a  number  of  small  roome, 
vjiu,  315,  opening  out  into  the  gaUedee,  whioh  nm  all  ronnd,  and  are 
ooveved.  Hie  building  ia  110  yards  long,  and  91  yards  broad;  tiie  centra 
conaists  of  a  grass-plot,  and  is  q^ite  open  aa4  nneovere^.  At  the  above 
Mstembkge  we  had  no  marquee  at  all;  out  oxAyioo)^  ^^i^  tha  aky;  the 
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spectators,  to  the  niuober  of  7>000,  were  io  the  galleries  all  ronod.  fbe 
orcbestra  was  not  in  the  centre  of  the  baildlDg,  bat  in  the  oentre  of  the  eoH 
ddet  and  held,  not  forty  wind  instrumentSf  but  250,  besides  350  vocalists.  I 
know  not  from  what  narrative  Mr.  Serjeant  has  drawn  his  in&reoce ;  bat  the 
most  careless  reader  will  at  once  see  it  must  have  been  a  very  incorrect  one^ 
and  printed  without  enquiry  as  to  its  troth.  I  believe  I  shall  be  fully  borne 
out  by  all  acquainted  wiUi  the  subject  when  I  say,  that  to  no  oooasioa 
do  the  teachers  and  schokrs  look  forward  with  greater  degree  of  pleasore 
than  to  this.  So  much,  then,  for  the  enjoyment  being  '*  small"  Mr.  6.  saysy 
"  that  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  narrative  is,  that  the  enjoyment  was 
small,  the  task  of  controlling  the  multitudinous  throng  mighty"  (might  be  so 
with  Mr.  S. ;  but  on  that  occasion  they  were  controlled  with  perfect  ease — 
yes,  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  small  baton).  He  says  farther,  '*  The 
profit  of  the  thing  neoessarily  nothing."  Pray  upon  what  does  he  ground 
this  assertion  ?  and  query,  why  necessarily  nothing  ?  Again,  what  does  he 
mean  by  "profit  f" 

Next  comes  the  following:  "In  Cambridge  too,  where  1,000  or  1,200 
children  ooUeoted  from  diflSarent  schools,  meet  annually  in  the  grounds  of 
one  of  the  colleges,  or  in  a  spacious  field,  I  have  seen  a  similar  waot  of 
efficient  discipline  and  personal  comfort^**  Here  I  ask,  and  I  trust  Mr.  8.  will 
ponder  the  question,  similar  to  whatf  to  that  of  the  20,000  at  Hali&x? 
decidedly  not,  for  we  deny  that  there  was  want  of  discipline  or  personal  cooi* 
fort  amongst  that  20,000,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole.  Again  I  say,  no ;  for 
Mr.  S.  does  not  mean  so,  because  he  only  read  of  that  meeting ;  I  truly  wish 
he  had  BBBN  IT.  Is  it  the  mark  of  a  wise  man  thus  to  endeavor  to  teach 
others  about  that  which  he  himself  evidently  does  not  understand  f  Agnia^ 
page  248  he  says,  *<  It  is  chiefly,  however,  where  the  numbers  swell  to  so 
large  an  amount,  and  the  management  becomes  so  ponderous  and  difllcnlfL 
that  unions  are  undesirable.**  Does  it  then  follow,  that  because  the  numbers 
are  large,  therefore  the  management  must  be  vouBBBors  P  The  teachers  in 
Halifax  dont  understand  pracHcally  what  a  ponderous  management  is;  ikey  do 
practically  know  what  a  monster  gaffiering  is,  or  a  gigantic  movement,  but 
they  hai;^  always  managed  these  simply,  easUy,  and  I  may  say,  thus  hx 
creditably,  "  In  no  case,"  says  Mr.  S., "  is  a  united  festival  desirable,  where  the 
aggregate  number  of  ofhildren  exceeds  400.**  Why  not  say,  450  ?  and  pray 
what  must  be  done  vrith  tiie  school  to  which  the  writer  has  the  honor  to  he 
connected,  and  which  numbers  nearly  three  times  the  number  Mr.  S.  allowaf 
Shall  we  have  three  separate  meetings  ?  nay,  methinks  I  hear  our  teachers 
saying,  we*ll  not  be  beat  vnth  such  a  trifle. 

Mr.  S.  speaks  of  the  clumsiness,  and  comfortlessness  of  children  squatting 
upon  the  gprass  to  partake  of  their  food.  Did  Mr.  S.  ever  go  on  a  pio«nio 
excursion,  and  shall  we  always  require  fonnality,  and  exact  in-door  etiqoatte 
from  our  scholars?  Must  we  never  unbend  ourselves?  Sunday  school 
teachers,  maintain  the  rectitude  of  your  character,  the  purity  and  depth  of 
your  piety,  the  truth  and  earnestness  of  your  walk  with  God,  the  lo?e  for 
your  charge,  and  zeal  for  their  conversion,  and  you  will  always  command 
their  esteem,  without  requiring  such  nice  attentions  from  them. 

I  should  not  have  trespassed  so  muoh  upon  yova  «{iaft«)\Adi  \\  u^\Kffi&^\f^ 
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show  yoa  the  fallacy  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Seijeanfs  remarks.  I  could  have 
alladed  to  our  Jnbilee  on  Whit  Tuesday  last,  as  a  triumphant  refutation  of 
the  ideas  he  has  advancedy  our  numbers  then  were  larger  than  ever,  our 
arrangement,  management,  order,  &c.,  superior,  and  no  want  of  discipline 
noticed. 

Let  teachers  then  emphatically  determine  to  be  equal  to  their  requirements^ 
Say  not>  we  can  only  manage  so  many,  but  say,  we  wiU  manage  more. 
Hali&x  manages  her  thousands  with  perfect  ease ;  Manchester  hexs ;  and  why 
should  other  towns  ML  ?  Best  assured  if  they  do,  it  is  the  &ult  of  the  teachers. 

Han/ax^  Sih  June,  1852.  Thos.  Dxckinsoic. 


METHOD  OP  TEACHING  A  SCRIPTURE  SUBJECT 

WITH  XZPLANATI0K8  AND  LBSSONS. 

IFrom  the  "Scripture  Teachers'  Assistant:''} 

[The  annexed  specimen  of  Bible  training  is  extracted  firom  the  '^  Scripture 
Teachers*  Assistant,**  a  shilling  volume  just  issued  from  the  press.  It  well 
exemplifies  a  simple  mode  of  imparting  Scripture  truths  to  the  humblest 
capacity  of  childhood.  The  specimen  is  wholly  of  a  practical  character,  and 
might  advantageously  be  tested  by  any  teacher  with  a  class  of  children.] 

Subject  I.    Matt.  11.  1—10.  The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Verse  1.  Bethlehem,  A  city  of  Judea.  Judea,  The  southern  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  From  the  east.  The  east  country*  probably  Persia.  Jerusalem, 
The  chief  city  of  the  Holy  Lrand.  Verse  2.  His  star.  An  uncommon  light, 
like  a  lamp  of  fire  passing  along  the  air.  Warship  him.  Bow  before  him. 
Honor  him.  Verse  3.  These  things.  About  the  star  and  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
Troubled,  In  fear  about  losing  lus  throne.  AU  Jerusalem.  All  the  people  of 
that  city.  4.  Scribes,  Writers  of  the  Scriptures.  Demanded,  Asked.  5. 
In  Bethlehem,  The  city  where  king  David  was  bom.  The  prophet.  Micah 
(chi4p.  V.  2.)  6.  Governor,  King.  7.  Privify,  Secretly.  Enquired. 
Asked. 

LESSONS.    Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  as  the  prophet  Mcah  foretold. 

1.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  proves  Jesus  to  be  the  trae  Messiah. 
\Messiah,    The  Prince  and  Saviour  whom  God  sent  into  the  world.] 
Hie  wise  men  went  to  Jerusalem  to  enquire  after  Jesus. 

2.  We  ought  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
The  wise  men  were  led  by  the  star  till  they  came  where  Jesus  was. 

3.  We  should  follow  the  light  of  the  word  of  Grod,  that  we  may  find  our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  cruel  Eling  Herod  tried  to  deceive  the  wise  men,  that  he  might  destroy 
Jesus  Christ. 

4.  Persons  who  dislike  true  religion  will  try  to  deceive  and  injure  those 
who  follow  it. 

The  wise  men  continued  to  seek  Jesus  till  they  found  him. 
^«  TF0a&oiiidiiotte8Mi8fi6dtiUwefindtbASa»^QU^ 
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Example  of  teaching. 

The  elau  being  assembled,  and  all  the  scholars  looking  aUentiyely  on 
their  books, — 

1.  The  teacher  commences  by  reading  in  a  distinct  tone  of  voice,  the  first 
verse  as  follows : — 

'<  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod 
the  king,  behold  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jemsalem.** 

n.  One  of  the  scholars  then  reads  the  same  verse  distinctly. 

in.  The  teacher  next  proceeds  to  explaini  and  the  scholars  to  repeat  after 
him  the  difficult  words  of  the  verse,  thus — 

Bethlehem.  The  city  where  David  was  bom.  Judea,  The  southern  part 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Drom  the  eaet.  The  east  country,  probably  Persia. 
Jerusalem,   The  chief  city  of  the  Holy  Land. 

lY.  The  teacher  then  interrogates  the  scholars  singly,  and  in  a  simple  form, 
till  they  have  fully  comprehended  the  verse. 

If  the  scholars  are  inapt  in  giving  the  answers,  the  teacher  should  endeavour 
to  propose  such  other  questions  as  may  eventually  lead  to  the  desired  reply. 

Teacher,  What  is  here  said  of  Jesus?  Where  was  Jesus  bom?  What  was 
Bethlehem  ?  Of  what  country  was  Bethlehem  a  city  ?  What  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
was  Judea?  In  whose  days  was  Jesus  bom  7  What  was  Herod?  Who  came  from 
the  East  ?  Whence  did  the  wise  men  come  ?  What  is  meant  by  **  from  the  east  ?'* 
To  what  city  did  the  wise  men  come  ?    What  city  was  Jemsalem? 

y.  The  interrogatory  exercise  being  ended,  one  of  the  echolare  then  reads 
the  verse  again. 

L  The  teacher  reads  verse  2. 

n.  A  scholar  reads  the  same. 

III.  Teacher  explains.  Hie  star.  An  uncommon  light  like  a  lamp  of  fire 
passing  along  the  air.     TVorsMp  him.    Bow  before  him.    Honor  him. 

IV.  Teacher,  What  question  did  the  wise  men  ask  ?  Whom  did  they  mean  by 
**  King  of  the  Jews  ?  What  did  the  wise  men  say  they  had  seen  ?  What  is  meant 
hy  "  his  star  V*  Where  had  they  seen  that  uncommon  light  ?  What  is  meant  by 
''the  east?"  Why  had  the  wise  men  come  to  Jerusalem?  What  is  meant  by 
**  worship  V*    Whom  had  they  come  to  bow  before  ?* 

y.  A  scholar  reads  the  verse  again  distinctly. 
L  The  feacA^  reads  verse  3. 
n.  A  scholar  reads  the  same. 

III.  Teacher  explains.  These  things.  About  the  star  and  birth  of  Jesus. 
Troubled.    In  fear  about  losing  his  throne.    AU  Jerusalem.    All  the  people 

of  that  city. 

IV.  Teacher.  Who  had  heard  these  things  7  What  had  Herod  the  king  heard'.? 
What  things  ?  How  did  Herod  then  feel  ?  What  is  meant  by  *<  troubled  ?"  Who 
else  felt  trouhled  ?    What  is  meant  by  "  All  Jemsalem  V* 

y.  A  scholar  reads  the  verse  again. 

I.  The  teacher  reads  verse  4. 

II.  A  scholar  reads  the  same. 

II  [.  T^acAer  explains.    Scribes.    Writers  and  explainers  of  the  Scriptures. 

Demanded,    Asked. 

•  Be  particular  to  make  the  scholars  alwsys  repeat  suoh  words  as  Jwmm  CHB»r->QoiH-The 
LoBo— The  Holt  Qaoiv-witb  grest  s^imattj. 
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lY.  Teach$r.  Whom  did  Herod  gather  together t  Who  were  the  Scribes? 
What  did  Herod  then  demand  of  them  ?  What  ii  meant  by  "  demanded  V*  What 
did  he  ask  of  them? 

Y.  A  MAo&ir  readi  the  Tsne  again. 

I.  The  teacher  reads  verse  5. 

IL  A  mikolar  reads  tha  aama. 

HL  Teach«r  explains.  In  Be^khem.  The  oity  whera  king  David  was 
bom.    Prophet,    Mioab(obap.  y.  3.) 

lY.  TeoeAjer.  Who  ans vrered  king  Herod's  question  ?  Where  did  the  priests  and 
soribes  say  that  Christ  was  to  be  bom  t  How  did  the  priests  snd  seribes  know  it  7 
By  what  prophet  was  it  written  ?  What  remarkable  kmg  was  bom  in  Bethishem  ? 
In  what  country  was  Bethlehem  ? 

V.  A  schohr  reads  the  verse  again. 

L  The  teacher  reads  verse  6. 

n.  A  sc7u>lar  reads  the  same. 

in.  TbooA^  explains.    Oovemar.    King. 

lY.  Teachsr,  What  city  is  mentioned  here?  In  what  land  was  it?  What  is 
here  said  of  the  city  of  Bethlehem  ?  Why  was  it  not  the  least  ?  Who  was  to  come 
out  of  Bethlehem  t  What  is  meant  by  "  a  GoTemor  ?"  Whom  was  that  king  to 
rule  t    [What  was  the  name  of  that  king  ?] 

V.  A  icholar  reads  the  verse  again. 

I.  The  /eac^er  reads  verse  7* 

n.  A  ichoiar  reads  the  same. 

m.  TeocAer  expliuns.    Primly,    Secretly.    Enquired.    Asked. 

lY.  Who  called  the  wise  men  t  Whom  did  Herod  call  ?  How  did  he  call  them  ? 
What  does  '<  privily"  mean  ?  What  did  Herod  do  seeretly  ?  What  is  meant  by 
"  enquired  V*    What  did  Herod  ask  of  them  diligently  t 

Y.  A  scholar  reads  the  verse  again. 

Yerse  8.    (I.  II.  in.  as  before.) 

lY.  TiQchtr,  Who  sent  the  wise  men  to  Bethlehem  ?  To  what  city  did  Herod 
send  them  ?  What  did  Herod  tell  them  to  go  and  do  t  For  whom  were  they  to 
search  diligently  ?  [What  was  the  young  child's  name  T]  When  they  had  found 
JesuSy  what  did  Herod  tell  them  to  do  ?  What  did  Herod  say  that  he  would  do  ? 
What  is  mean  by  "  worship  ?"  (See  verse  2.)  Did  Herod  mean  what  he  said  ? 
No,  h»  tried  to  deceive  the  wiee  men  1  Why  did  he  try  to  deeeive  them  !  IThat  he 
might  kill  the  young  child  /estu.] 

Y.  A  scholar  reads  the  verse  again. 

Yerse  9.    (As  before.) 

nr.  Teacher.  When  they  had  heard  the  king,  what  cBd  the  wise  men  do  ?  What 
did  they  then  see?  What  sUr?  Which  way  did  it  got  How  far  did  it  then  go 
before  them  1 

Y.  A  scholar  reads  the  verse  agidn. 

Verse  10.    (As  before.) 

lY.  Teacher,  What  is  it  said  the  wise  men  saw  t  What  effect  had  it  on  them  ? 
What  kind  of  joy  did  they  feel  ? 

Y.  A  scholar  reads  the  verse  again. 

THE  LESSONS  TO  BE    DRAWN. 

'    FX  Jhag  Ar  Jiii  it  bean  tba  object  of  iha  teacher  to  make  tha  aoholars 
AmOkr  wiib  ibe  words,  tbe  meamDg  ot  tto  ifotdiitt&^^QMtN^wnM  of 
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the  whole.  Am  both  the  subject  and  its  explanationi  are  now  supposed  to 
have  obtained  a  place  in  the  scholars*  minds,  which  has  been  proved  by  the 
test  of  interrogation,  the  teacher*s  next  duty  is  to  dictate  the  lbssoks 
which  naturally  arise  out  of  the  subject  under  consideration  :~ 

Teaclier,    Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  as  the  prophet  Micah  foretold. 

Whence  we  leamr^ 

Lesson  1.  The  fulfimeiU  of  prophecy  proves  Jena  to  he  the  true  Meuiah, 
{^Mesiiah,    The  Prinoe  and  Saviour  whom  God  sent  into  the  world.] 

To  ensure  the  reception  and  right  meaning  of  the  lessons,  the  queetionbg 
system  most  likewise  at  this  stage  be  called  into  exercise,  according  to  the 
following  manner  :^ 

Where  wm  Jesus  born  ?  Who  foretold  this  ?  What  does  that  teach  us  ? 
[The  teacher  roust  dictate  the  lesson  again  till  the  scholars  know  it.]  What  proves 
Jesus  to  be  the  true  Messiah  ?  What  does  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  prove  f  What 
is  meant  by  ''  Messiah  t"     Scholars,     Repeat  the  1st  lesson. 

Teacher.    The  wise  men  went  to  Jerusalem  to  enquire  afiber  Jesus. 

Lesson  2.     We  ought  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  wkere  it  is  to  be  found. 

Where  did  the  wiso  men  go  ?     Who  went  to  Jerusalem  ?    Why  did  they  go  to 
Jerusalem  ?    What  do  we  learn  from  that  !    (The  2nd  lesson  to  be  repeated.) 
What  ought  we  to  seek  ?     Where  ought  we  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  ?     [Tell 
me  where  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  to  be  found  ?     In  the  Bible,     At  the  Sunday 
SehooL    At  a  place  of  voorshijp.']    Repeat  the  8nd  lesson. 

Teacher,  The  wise  men  were  led  by  the  star  till  they  came  were  Jeans 
was. 

Lesson  8.     We  should  foUow  the  light  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  that  we  mayfM 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

By  what  were  the  wise  men  led  f  How  long  were  they  led  by  the  star  ?  What 
does  that  teach  us  I  (repeat  the  8rd  lesson.)  What  should  we  follow  t  Why  should 
we  follow  that  light  ?     Repeat  the  3rd  lesson. 

Teacher.  The  cruel  king  Herod  tried  to  deceive  the  wise  men,  that  he 
might  destroy  Jesus  Christ. 

Lesson  4.    Persons  who  disUke  true  religion^  wiU  try  to  deceive  and  ii^e 
those  who  follow  it. 

What  kind  of  a  king  was  Herod  1  What  did  he  try  to  do  ?  Why  did  Herod  tiy 
to  deceive  them  ?  What  does  that  teach  us  ?  (The  4th  lesson  to  be  repeated.) 
\\Tiat  do  some  persons  dislike  ?  What  will  they  try  to  do  ?  Whom  will  cruel 
people  try  to  deceive  and  injure  ?     Repeat  the  4th  lesson. 

Teacher.    The  wise  men  continued  to  seek  Jesus  till  they  found  him. 

Lesson.  5.     We  should  not  he  satisfied  till  we  find  the  Satiour, 

Who  continued  to  seek  Jesus  ?  What  did  the  wise  men  do  ?  Till  when  did  they 
seek  him  ?  What  does  that  teach  us  ?  (The  5th  lesson  to  be  repeated.)  What 
should  we  not  be  7     Till  when  should  we  not  be  satisfied  ?     Repeat  the  5th  lesson. 

VII.  Lastly,  to  make  sure  work  of  instruction,  the  teacher  should  examine 
the  schohirs  by  going  again  over  the  chief  points  of  the  subject.  This  is 
requisite,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  a  correct  impression  has  been  made ;  in 
other  words,  that  both  the  subject  and  its  attendant  lessons  have  obtained  an 
equal  lodgement  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  so  as  to  be  in  a  convenient  and 
accessible  form  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  ready  to  be  drawn  opon  ai 
ooeaiioDs  in  Ulb  may  xtfuiie. 
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^  LONDON  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Thb  following  are  the  particulars  of  Sanday  schools  within  a  circle  of  five 
miles  from  the  General  Post  Office.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  details  of  the 
recent  census  are  puhlished,  a  still  more  accurate  statement  maj  he  pro- 
cured:— 

Connected.                 Schools.  Teachers.  Scholars.  Ayerage  attendanoe. 

South    81  1,946  18,573             13,128 

East 87  1,527  20,720             14,901 

West 87  1,805  16,196             10,323 

North  90  1,981  20,168            13,907 

345  7,259  75,657  52,259 
Vnooimeeted. 

South   7  181  1,700  1,134 

East 39  611  7,670  5,688 

West 61  777  8,414  6,272 

North   38  684  6,495  4,615 

145  2,253  24,279  17,709 

Total 490  9,512  99,936  69,968 

No  report  has  heen  obtained  from  191  unconnected  schools^  and  if  the  num- 
bers contained  in  those  schools  are  in  proportion  to  those  which  have  been 
reported,  the  grand  total  will  be— Sunday  sohoob,  681;  teachers,  13,220. 
scholars,  138,891 ;  average  attendance,  97,241,  or  littie  more  than  two-thirds; 


JUBILEE  YEAR  OP  THE  LONDON  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

We  have  gpreat  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  suc- 
ceeding passage  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
announcing  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  ensuing  year  will  be  the  Ji/Heih  anni- 
versary of  the  Society's  existence : — 

''There  yet  remains  one  subject  to  be  adverted  to  before  this  report  is 
brought  to  a  close.  At  its  commencement,  the  het  was  stated  that  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  just  been  recorded  were  those  of  the  forty- ninth  year  of 
the  Union's  existence.  Its  annual  meeting  is  not  held  on  the  anniversary  of 
its  formation^  a  difierent  period  having  been  adopted  to  bring  it  in  association 
with  those  kindred  institutions  whose  members  and  friends  assemble  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  It  was  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1803,  that  Mr.  Gurney 
and  a  few  kindred  spirits,  of  whom  the  committee  are  not  aware  that  more  than 
one  (Mr.  Thomas  Thompson)  survives,  met  in  Surrey  Chapel  schoolroom,  and, 
with  a  view  to  extend  and  improve  the  Sunday  schools  in  London,  formed 
Thb  Sunday  School  Union.  As  vrith  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  the 
system,  so  with  those  humble,  gratuitous  Sunday  school  teachers — ^the  results 
of  their  labors  were  little  foreseen.  For  nine  years  did  the  Union  prosecute 
its  unobtrusive  labors  without  venturing  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  while  now 
its  anniversary  gathering,  although  limited  greatly  by  the  want  of  a  building 
ofBdequate  dimeniioDS;  equals  in  number  and  in  interest  the  meeting  of  any 
^^^ii0i(  jostitotioiiB  of  our  lioid.   Yrbea  &a  coiDiBaS;^^  &i»iid  it  necessary 
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to  procort  a  place  in  which  to  sell  the  pablications  they  had  prepared  for  the 
use  of  teachers,  part  of  a  shop  in  Newgate-street  was  the  whole  thej  ventured 
to  engage;  the  extension  of  their  publications  caused  them  to  remove  to 
No.  19,  in  Paternoster-row ;  from  thence  to  more  convenient  premises,  at 
No.  5,  in  the  same  place ;  and  ultimately  to  take  the  residue  of  the  lease  of 
the  house  and  shop,  No.  60,  which  they  have  rebuilt  under  a  renewed  lease 
from  the  city  of  London,  and  where  the  operations  and  business  of  the  Union 
have  increased  year  by  year.  The  committee  have  steadily  refused  to  prepare 
and  sell  reward  books  on  their  own  account,  but  have  examined  those  published 
by  other  parties,  and,  when  found  suitable,  have  undertaken  the  sale  of  them 
upon  a  commission,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  small  profit  realized  upon 
the  Union  publications,  enables  them  to  hand  over  to  their  successors  in  offioa 
a  sum  of  ^1,020.  lOs.  ll^d.  as  the  profits  of  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
December  last,  and  applicable  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Union. 

*'  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Union,  during  the  past  forty-nine  years,  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Sunday  school  system. 

''  For  what  this  institution  has,  under  the  divine  blessing,  been  permitted 
to  accomplish,  its  conductors  would  desire  to  be  thankful ;  several  of  them 
have  been  associated  with  it  for  many  years,  and  have  found  this  engagement 
to  be  one  affording  much  pleasure  to  their  own  minds ;  and,  while  deeply 
sensible  how  imperfectly  their  duties  have  been  discharged,  they  are  grateful 
that  younger  brethren  are  being  raised  up  to  take  their  places,  and  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  The  committee  believe 
they  shall  be  only  anticipating  the  feelings  of  their  constituents  in  suggesting 
that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Union. 
The  manner  in  which  this  shall  be  done  has  occupied  their  attention ;  and 
although  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  into  full  details,  they  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  submit  a  plan,  which,  if  adopted  and  carried  out,  will  at 
once  constitute  a  thank-offering  for  past  mercies,  and  a  means  for  future 
usefulness.  The  operations  of  the  Union  are  now  circumscribed  by  the  limited 
space  at  disposal  in  their  present  premises.  There  is  an  extensive  and  well- 
selected  library  of  reference  and  circulation,  to  which  the  members  of  Che 
Union  have  access  at  a  nominal  subscription  of  Is.  per  annum.  More  than 
600  teacher?,  male  and  female,  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus 
afforded;  but  the  books,  the  periodicals,  the  newspapers,  are  all  in  one 
room,  and  the  necessary  traffic  ib  very  inconvenient.  The  committee  desire 
to  add  a  readmg-room,  where  the  periodicals  and  newspapers  might  be 
perused  without  interfering  with  the  quiet  desirable  for  the  students  using  the 
library.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  committee  in  former  years  to  conduct 
lectures  and  conferences  on  practical  subjects  in  the  library,  but  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  now  seek  access  to  it  have  rendered  this 
impracticable.  The  committee  would  also  desire  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  committees  of  the  anxilaries,  but  they  have  no  accommodation 
on  their  premises  to  enable  them  to  invite  such  a  gathering.  For  both  these 
objects  they  would  desire  to  have  at  their  disposal  a  room  which  would  hold 
about  300  persons.    It  is  known  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Union  that 
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for  some  time  past  teachers'  preparation  classes  have  been  conducted  on 
Wednesday  evening  in  every  week,  in  the  committee-room  of  the  Union,  and 
with  mach  benefit  to  those  who  have  attended.  Bat  these  might  be  much 
extended  if  adequate  accommodation  could  be  afforded.  These  and  other 
considerations  have  induced  the  committee  to  determine,  that,  with  a  view  to 
celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  a  subscription  be  entered 
into,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  of  £10,000,  to  be  applied  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  designed  to  afford  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  various  operations 
of  the  Union,  benevolent  and  commercial.  Should  the  whole  sum  subscribed 
not  be  required  for  this  object,  the  balance  will  be  applied  in  grants  towards 
the  expense  of  erecting  new  school-rooms  according  to  the  existing  regu- 
lations. 

'*  The  committee  are  quite  aware  that  this  undertaking  is  a  great  one,  but 
80  is  the  occasion  which  calls  it  forth.  They  feel  that  they  can  rely  on  the 
tfifectionate  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  various  local  unions 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  distant  lands.  They  also  trust  that  very  many 
friends  of  the  young,  although  not  personally  engaged  in  Sunday  schools,  will 
feel  a  pleasure  in  assisting  the  efforts  of  those  who  ere  thus  occupied ;  and  that 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  jubilee  year,  the  members  of  the  Union  shall  meet  in 
one  or  more  assemblies  of  holy  convocation,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1 853,  they  will 
have  the  gratification  of  finding  that  Christian  liberality  has  enabled  them  to 
erect  a  building,  which  shall  be  at  once  a  fitting  memorial  of  past  mercies, 
and  afford  the  means  for  future  usefulness.** 


HISTORY  OF  A  BIBLE  CLASS  IN  A  COLLIERY  DISTRICT. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  one  immortal  soul  in  its 
passage  through  this  introductory  stage  of  being ;  how  much  more  so  of 
twenty  young  men,  after  a  period  of  several  years'  connexion  with  a  Bible 
Class.  It  is  important  to  the  statesman,  and  to  the  community  (looking  at 
it  only  civilly  and  politically)  to  ascertain  the  results  of  this  happy  method 
of  national  amelioration  and  advancement.  Have  the  lessons  of  the  Bible 
class  a  tendency  to  diminish  crime,  and  thereby  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation, 
or  have  they  not  P  If  they  have,  then  I  claim  for  myself  and  fellow-laborers 
a  place  amongst  England's  best  benefactors.  But  how  much  more  interesting 
to  the  Christian  minister,  and  to  the  whole  church  of  God,  to  trace  the 
operation  of  this  scheme  of  benevolence  in  its  results.  Does  it  answer  the  end 
contenaplated  P  Are  its  results  such  as  justify  public  support  and  co- 
operation ?  Are  the  self-denying  labors  of  the  earnest  teacher  compensated  ? 
^  These  are  important  interrogatories.  The  following  statistics  of  an  indi- 
vidual efibrt  of  this  kind  supply  the  answer:  — 

Six  have  become  teachers  in  the  same  school  in  which  they  were  educated ; 

five  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.— Two  have  been  killed  in 

a  coal-pit,  having  first  given  themselves  to  the  Lord.— One  is  improving  in 

business  in  an  estabUshment  in  London.  -  One  is  qualifying  for  a  British  school 

teacher.— One  is  a  teacher  in  an  adjoining  county.— Six  have  left  through 

indifference,  two  of  whom  are  married,  and  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  the 

Sabbath  and  religion ;  and  of  the  remaining  four  little  hopes  are  entertained  of 

their  recovery  to  the  paths  of  virtae.— Th^  \m^  \\«^  «»  ttiil  in  the  class, 

tfro  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Church. 
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COUNSELS  FOR  TEACHERS. 
Bi/  Bishop  Doanc. 

I.  Tbo  ttooher  is  in  the  place  of  a  parent;  the  office  of  a  teacher  is  pastoral; 
It  has  "exceeding  great  and  precious  promises''  for  its  encouragement:  as,  in 
Daniel,  (xii.  3i)  where  the  margin  reads,  ^'  They  that  he  teachers  shall  shine  as 
the  brightneis  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  os 
the  Stan,  for  ever  and  ever/'  Let  every  teacher  think  of  these  things,  and 
ever  itrive  to  realise  the  weight  and  tenderness  of  a  relation,  which  combines 
the  parent  with  the  pastor.  Parental  interest,  parental  tenderness,  parental 
patience;  pastoral  watchfulness,  pastoral  diligence,  pastoral  faithfuhic^s. 

II.  Children  are  tender  in  iheir  nature.  It  is  the  petulance  and  impatience 
of  parents  that  hardens  them :  and  teachers  too  often  complete,  by  petulance, 
what  parents  have  begun.    A  child  is  a  tender  thing. 

IIL  It  should  always  be  presumed,  with  children,  that  they  tell  the  truth. 
To  suggest  that  they  do  not,  is  to  help  them  to  lie.  They  think  that  if  it  were 
ao  bad  a  thing,  you  would  never  presume  it. 

rV.  From  want  of  sympathy  with  children,  much  power  with  them  is  lost. 
Yott  traverse  a  different  plane  from  theirs,  and  never  meet. 

y.  That  is  well,  which  is  said  of  Agricola,  by  Tacitus,  ''  Scire  omnia, 
non  nosoere :"  he  saw  everything,  but  did  n^H  let  on.  This  is  great,  in 
managing  children. 

VI.  Teachers  under-estimate  thehr  influence  with  children.  In  this  way, 
they  commonly  lose  much  of  it.  A  child  is  instinctively  disposed  to  look 
up  to  a  teacher  with  great  reverence.  Inconsistencies  weaken  it.  By 
unfaithfulness,  it  is  loat. 

VII.  Everything  is  great  where  there  are  children ;  a  word,  a  gesture, 
a  look.  All  tell.  As,  in  the  homoM>pathio  practice,  to  wash  the  hands  with 
scented  soap,  they  say,  will  counteract  the  medicine. 

yiU.  Nothing  is  more  incumbent  on  teachers  than  perfect  punctuality. 
To  be  late  one  minute,  is  to  lose  Ave.  To  lose  a  lesson,  is  to  unsettle  a  week. 
Children  are  ready  enough  to  **  run  for  luck.*'  Tliey  count  upon  a  teacher^s 
failures ;  and  turn  them  into  claims.  At  the  same  tune,  none  are  so  severe 
in  their  construction  of  uncertainty,  in  teachers,  as  those  who  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  is  with  children  as  with  servants;  none  are  such 
tasking  masters. 

IX.  Manner  is  much  with  all,  but  most  with  teachers.  Children  Uve 
with  them  several  years.  They  catch  their  ways.  Postures,  changes  of 
countenance,  tones  of  voice,  minutest  matters,  are  taken  and  transmitted,  and 
go  down  through  generations.  Teachers  should  think  of  these  things. 
Carelessness  in  dress,  carelessness  in  language,  carelessness  in  position,  care- 
lessness in  carriage,  are  all  noticed,  often  imitated,  always  ridiculed. 
Teachers  should  have  no  tricks. 

X.  There  is  great  need  of  prayer  for  teachers.  Parents  should  pray 
for  them.  Their  schoUrs  should  pray  for  them.  They  should  pray  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  schoUurs.  That  is  well  for^them  to  do,  which  the 
son  of  Birach  says  of  physicians :  ''  They  shall  also  pray  unto  the  Lord, 
that  be  would  prosper  that  which  they  give  fot   tina  vui  i«i£l<^'3^  \a 
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prolong  life.'*  When  teachers  lament  small  progress  with  their  children, 
may  it  not  he,  as  St.  James  saith,  *'  Ye  have  not,  hecause  ye  ask  not." 
Pastors  and  teachers,  heyond  all  others,  should  be  **  instant  in  prayer.** 

XI.  Few  things  are  so  important  in  life,  as  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of 
time.  Everything  in  the  course  of  education  should  promote  its  attainment. 
It  will  he  learned  or  unlearned,  pracHcdUy^  every  day.  If  a  teacher  is  in  his 
place  at  the  minute ;  if  he  has  every  scholar  in  his  place ;  if  he  has  all  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  ready,  down  to  the  chalk,  the  pointer,  and  the  black- 
board wiper:  if  he  begins  at  once;  if  he  goes  steadily  on,  without  interral  or 
hesitation ;  if  he  excludes  all  other  topics  but  the  one  before  him;  if  he  uses 
his  time  up  to  the  last  drop :  such  an  one  is  teaching  the  true  value  of  time,  as 
DO  sermon  can  teach  it. 

Xn.  Gossip  is  the  besetting  sin  of  some  good  teachers.  The  thread  of 
their  association  is  slack-twisted.  It  is  apropos  to  every  thing.  Gossipping 
should  be  banished  from  every  school-room. 

XIII.  Nothing  can  be  more  radically  wrong  in  education,  then  the  attempt 
at  false  appearances.  It  rots  the  heart  of  children,  and  makes  them  chronic 
hypocrites.  And  it  fails  of  its  immediate  end.  The  children  know,  and  tell 
it.  The  teacher  who  has  crammed  his  scholars  for  an  examination — assigning 
this  proposition  to  one,  and  that  passage  in  an  author  to  another — is  like  the 
silly  bird  that  hides  its  head,  and  thinks  it  is  not  seen. 

XIY.  In  all  good  teaching,  ^'muihim,  not  muUa"  is  the  rule:  not  many 
things,  but  much, 

XV.  Teachers  must  not  lose  courage  at  slow  progress,  llie  best  things 
come  little  by  little.     "  Quitay  non  vi,  sed  scspe  cadendo^ 

XYI.  Teachers  that  are  teachers,  cannot  be  paid.  Alexander*s  conquests 
would  have  been  no  compensation  for  Aristotle's  instruction. 


A  TEACHER'S  WORK. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  East  London  Auxiliary  Sunday 
School  Union  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  In  bringing  this  report  to  a  conclusion,  it  would  be  easy  to  paint  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  East  London  Auxiliary  Sunday  School  Union,  with 
its  20,772  scholars,  and  its  band  of  1,974  teachers,  but  your  Committee  re- 
frain, thinking  it  wiser  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  what  a  teacher  may 
be  instrumental  in  effecting,  and  of  what  a  child  of  thirteen  years  of  age  may 
become  under  the  influence  of  those  truths  which  are  taught  in  our  Sunday 
schools.  A  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools  writes,  "  C.  A.  was  first  introduced 
to  me  about  three  years  ago,  by  one  of  my  scholars,  who  was  her  companion. 
She  had  not  been  privileged  with  very  early  Christian  instruction ;  I  there- 
fore found  her  but  ill-informed  with  regard  to  divine  truth ;  but  that  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  anxiety  she  evinced,  and  the  interest  she 
took  in  everything  connected  with  religion.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  she 
came  to  school,  and  attended  as  frequently  as  the  state  of  her  health  per- 
mitted. But  all  this  time  I  had  no  proof  of  a  decided  change  of  heart.  About 
the  middle  of  last  summer  she  was  received  as  a  patient  into  Guy's  Hospital — I 
rwted  ber  six  times.    In  the  couise  of  conversation  she  told  me  the  could 
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never  fofget  the  instructions  received  in  the  Sunday  school.  She  said  it  was 
there  she  first  heard  of  the  way  of  salvation,  through  a  crucified  Saviour;  but 
I  still  thought  her  views  were  not  quite  clear  with  regard  to  Christ  bearing 
the  punishment  due  to  us  for  sin.  On  visiting  her  after  my  return  from  a 
short  absence  in  the  country,  her  first  words  to  me  were,  <*  Oh  teacher,  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you,  I  am  so  happy !"  I  asked  her  what  made  her  so  happy ; 
She  said,  '*  I  think  I  feel  that  Jesus  has  forgiven  all  my  sins — that  he  has 
died  for  me."  At  another  time,  when  extremely  low,  she  said,  **  What 
should  I  do  if  I  had  a  Saviour  to  seek  now  ?"  When  about  to  leave  her,  she 
said,  "  Give  my  love  to  my  fellow-scholars,  and  tell  them  I  am  going  to 
heaven,  and  entreat  them  to  seek  the  Saviour  when  in  health.'*  On  asking 
her  a  few  hours  before  her  death  (which  took  place  in  the  hospital),  if  she  was 
still  happy,  she  said,  <*  Yes,  quite  ready  to  die.**  I  again  asked  her  the 
ground  of  her  happiness.  She  replied  with  great  emphasis,  though  in  ex- 
treme weakness,  for  she  was  sinking  fast,  "  My  dear  Jesus.**  After  witnessing 
such  results,  we  may  well  say,  vnth  another  teacher,  on  whose  labors  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  had  smiled,  '*  with  such  encouragement  we  shall  be 
enabled,  by  divine  help,  to  teach  and  pray  with  more  earnestness  and  stronger 
faith.**  Let  teachers  consider  these  things,  and  while  they  gather  encourage- 
ment from  what  the  Lord  hath  wrought,  let  them  remember  that  the  work  is 
important,  the  necessity  urgent,  time  very  short,  eternity  nigh. 

"  Desirestthoa  a  teacher's  work?    Ask  wisdom  from  above; 
It  is  a  work  of  toil  and  care,  of  patience,  and  of  love. 
Ask  for  an  understanding  heart,  to  rule  in  godly  fear, 
The  feeble  flock  of  which  the  Lord  hath  made  thee  overseer. 
They  may  be  wilful,  proud,  perverse,  in  temper  unsubdued ; 
In  mind  obtuse  and  ignorant— in  manner  course  and  rude. 
Tet  scorn  them  not  s  remember  Him  who  loved  His  lambs  to  feed ; 
Who  never  quench'd  the  smoking  flax,  nor  broke  the  bruised  reed ; 
Then,  oh !  what  blessings  may  be  thine,  when  thou  hast  daily  striven, 
To  guide  them  in  the  narrow  path  that  leadeth  up  to  heaven ; 
Then  may  the  teacher  and  the  taught  one  glorious  anthem  raise, 
And  they  who  sow,  and  they  who  reap,  unite  in  endless  praise." 


THE  TEACHER*S  PROGRESS. 

Th£  teacher  meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless 
mankind ;  he  slowly  gathers  around  him  those  who  are  to  further  their 
execution— he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path, — laboring 
steadily  but  calmly  tUi  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance, 
and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  progress  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  anything  like  the  march  of  the  conqueror— but  it  leads  to  a  far 
more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the  destroyer 
of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won.  Each  one  of  these  great 
teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  performs  his  appointed 
course,  awaits  in  patience  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  and  resting  from  his 
labors,  bequeaths  his  memory  to  the  generations  whom  his  works  have  blessed, 
and  sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph  commemorating  '*  one 
in  wham  mankind  last  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy" — Lord 
Bboxiqham. 


®fit  tSmtxA  Xtiatfi. 


THE  WISE  MAK 
Tbcre  b  nothing  that  be  deurei  col 
to  know;  but  most  and  first  himMlf; 
and  not  to  much  hli  onn  strength  ai 
his  weakneM.  Neither  is  hii  knovv- 
ledge  ledoced  to  diuoone,  fant  practice : 
and  fint  he  makes  sore  work  for  his 
soul;  accounting  it  to  be  no  Skfetf  t 
be  aniettted  in  the  knowledge  of  hi 
final  estate,  the  best  is  fint  regardtd, 
•nd  vain  is  that  regard  which  endeth 
not  in  uxuAtj.—BUlu^  Bait. 

DUELLING. 
This  axecnble  fragment  of  barbarous 
timaa.  ie  treated  with  twcoBing  con- 
toaselx  and  dii^race  bjr  an  AraeriCBD 
■tate  i  the  giver,  rectiTtr,  or  abeUor  of 
a  challenge  to  fight  a  dael,  is,  by  t 
law  of  Sooth  Carolina,  Goodenned 
pajr  a  fine  of  2,000  dollare,  tnd  to  give 
reeogniieDces  to  the  same  amoimt  for 
ptrpttual  good  behaTioari  and  ie  also 
^  tver  diiqnaliBed  fbr  hotdlng  aoy 
office  of  profit  or  tnist  in  or  under  the 
state,  aod  from  piaetiuiig  ia  law, 
phyuc,  or  divinity,  within  that  pro* 
Ttnce:      A  lesson  this  for  other  Chllst- 


FEW  ACQUIRE  WISDOM. 
Some  men  are  actcdingly  diiigent  in 
acqnirinK  a  vut  conpasa  of  letmicg ; 
Bone  in  aepiriag  to  honors  and  prefer- 
ments! eome  in  heaping  np  riches ; 
others  are  intent  upon  pleasnree  aod 
dinrsioDi,  hunting  or  play,  vain  cdd- 
Uivances  to  pus  away  tbeir  lime  (  others 
are  taken  op  in  neeleBi  specolatiotis ; 
others  set  up  for  men  of  bnsiness,  und 
spend  all  their  daye  in  hurry  and  no! ; 
bnt  amid  this  vnriety,  few  ^>ply  tbetn- 
sdrea  to  the  wisdom  which  should 
direct  their  lives.— CAorron. 


MILTON. 
When  some  one  remarked  to  Dr. 
JobnBoO  that  the  Buthoi'  of  Paradise 
Lost  cMild  not  write  a  good  sonnet ; 
"  No,''  said  he,  "nature  endowed 
Mlllon  Trith  a  mlghtjr  genius ;  he  was 
born  to  hew  a  colossal  figure  from  the 
rock,  and  not  to  catte  bcel  upon  cherry 

SCEPTICISM. 
We  may  doubt  of  the  nistcnce  of 
matter,  if  we  pleas^  and,  like  Bishop 
Bcrkeleyt  even  denj  it,  without  sab- 
jectiog  outaelves  to  the  shame  of  « 
very  coadBsire  confhtation  i  but  there 
ia  ttiis  remarkable  difference  between 
inaiter  and  mind — he  that  doubts  the 
existence  of  mind,  by  ileiiifiMp,  proves 
it.— Cetto*. 

A  OOD  TOO  SBIRVSIGHTED. 

Sotna  of  tin  natWes  of  Sooth 
America,  alter  Ustanlng  awhile  to  the 
instnictioBS  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries, fKva  them  tUt  cool  answer : 
"Tou  nj  that  the  God  of  the 
ChristiaBa  knowa  arery  thiog,  that 
notlusg  is  hidden  from  him,  that  he  is 
everyiriiers,  and  aees  all  that  is  done 
below.  Now,  we  do  not  desire  a  God 
so  shar^wlghted  I  we  cbtaae  to  live 
with  ft^om  ifi  oar  woods,  withont 
having  a  perpetui  obeerrer  of  onr 
actions  oter  our  beads." 

BODY  AND  UIND. 
Men  arc  lass  eaniitdc  of  hear^ 
wickedness,  than  of  open  sini  they  do 
not  Etem  to  know  that  the  motioB  of 
splrita  b  ftt  swifter  than  that  of  bodies 
j  The  mind  can  make  a  greatet  progress 
in  wandering  tma  Ood  in  one  bowt 
than  the  body  is  able  to  follow  IK  many 
days.—ZevUoM. 


THS  0£NB   AL  BSADXA. 
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THE  UNSETTLED  CHRISTIAN. 
He  that  ia  but  half  a  Christiao,  lives 
bat  miaerably,  for  he  neither  enjoyeth 
God  nor  the  world  :  not  God,  because 
he  hath  not  grace  enough  to  make  him 
hii  own;  not  the  world,  because  he 
hath  some  taste  of  grace,  enough  to 
show  him  the  vanity  and  sin  of  his 
pleasures.  So  the  sound  Christian 
hath  heaven  above ;  the  worldling  here 
below;  the  unsettled  Christian  no 
where. 

REFLECTION  UPON  MAN. 

When  I  reflect  upon  man ;  and  take 
a  view  of  that  dark  side  of  him  which 
represents  his  life  as  open  to  so  many 
causes  of  trouble — when  I  consider 
how  oft  we  eat  the  bread  of  affliction, 
and  that  we  are  bom  to  it,  as  to  the 
portion  of  our  inheritance — when  one 
runs  over  the  catalogue  of  all  the  cross 
reckonings  and  sorrowful  items  with 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  overcharged, 
*tis  wonderful  by  what  hidden  resources 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  stand  it  out, 
and  bear  itself  up,  as  it  does  against 
the  impositions  laid  upon  our  nature. — 
Steme, 

A  NUMEROUS  FAMILY. 

A  pious  gentleman  in ^was  en- 
gaged in  a  certain  branch  of  business 
by  which  he  was  rapidly  increasing 
his  wealth.     When  he  had  made  about 

50,000  dollars,  the  Rev  Mr. was 

one  day  conversing  with  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  accumulated 
property  enough  for  his  family,  and  if 
he  had  not  now  better  give  up  that 
kind  of  business  ?  '*  O,"  said  he,  <*  I 
have  not  yet  made  enough  to  give  each 
of  ray  children  a  single  leqf  qf  the 
Caiechitmr  "Why,"  inquimi  the 
clergyman, ''  how  large  is  your  family  ?** 
"Above  600,000,000/*  was  his  reply. 
He  looks  on  the  whole  family  of  man 
as  his  own  family,  and  he  is  laboring 
for  the  salvation  of  them  all. 


CREDULITY. 

To  distrust  all,  and  believe  all,  is 
equally  bad  and  erroneous ;  of  the  two, 
the  safest  is  to  distrust.  For  fear,  if  it 
be  not  immoderate,  puts  a  guard  about 
us  that  does  watch  and  defend  us ;  bat 
credulity  keeps  us  naked,  and  lays  ua 
open  to  all  the  sly  assaults  of  ill- 
intending  men :  it  was  a  vhrtue  when 
man  was  in  his  innocence;  but  ainea 
his  fall,  it  abuses  those  that  own  it.— 
Fellham. 


INVECTIVE  AND  PERSON* 

ALITIES     IN     PARLIAMENT. 

The  invective,  and  the  ridicule,  and 
retort,  and  personality,  which  are 
frequently  indulged  within  the  walla  of 
parliament,  and  from  which  much 
amusement  appears  to  be  derived  to 
the  members  and  to  the  public,  imply  a 
sufficient  degree  of  forgetfulness  of  the 
purpose  for  which  parliaments  mactt 
A  spectator  might  sometimes  imagina 
that  the  object  of  the  assembly  waa  to 
witness  exhibitions  of  inteUectuai  gla^ 
diators,  rather  than  to  debate  respact* 
ing  the  welfare  of  a  great  natioiu 
Nor  can  it  ba  supposed  that  ii  this 
welfare  wera  sufficiently,  that  ia  to  aaf, 
cofntoMily  dominant  in  the  recollectio«| 
there  would  ba  ao  much  aoUcituda  to 
expoae  individual  weaknesses  and  ab* 
surdity,  or  to  obtain  personal  triamph. 

JUSTICE. 

Every  obstruction  of  the  coarse  of 
josticer— is  *  ^'^^^  opened  to  betcaj 
society,  and  bereave  mm  of  those  bleat* 
inga  which  it  has  m  view.  To  stand  up 
for  the  privileges  of  such  places,  ia  to 
invite  men  to  sin  with  a  bribe  of  im- 
punity.— It  is  a  strange  way  of  doi^g 
honor  to  God,  to  screen  actions  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  humanity, — Sierne. 
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THB  QINBRAL  EBADItl. 


EARLY  IMPRESSIONS.  1 

To  some  extrinsic  cause  may  be 
generally  imputed  our  good  and  bad 
qualities,  many  of  our  defects,  and  our 
excellences.  The  attention  we  gave  to 
the  primary  impressions  was  slight  or 
fleeting :  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
wisest  of  men  to  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  to 
measure  the  accumulated  force  of  those 
outward  drcumstances  which  acted 
upon  them  with  increasing,  and, 
perhaps,  unsuspected  energy.  But 
rarely,  when  from  beginnings  in  ap- 
pearance so  trivia],  a  long  and  momen- 
tous train  of  consequence  is  known  to 
flow,  it  becomes  us  to  give  virtue  all 
the  advantages  which  can  be  derived 
from  '*  first  possession.'* — Parr^9  Dii- 
eomne  on  Education, 

GENIUS. 

They  say  of  poets,  that  they  must 
be  bom  such;  so  must  mathematicians, 
80  must  great  generals,  and  so  must 
lawyers,  and  so,  indeed,  must  men  of 
all  denominations,  or  it  is  not  possible 
that  they  should  excel ;  but  with  what- 
ever faculties  we  are  bom,  and.  to 
whatever  studies  our  genius  may  direct 
us,  studies  they  still  must  be.  Nature 
gives  a  bias  to  respective  pursuits; 
and  this  strong  propensity  is  what  we 
mean  by  genius.  Milton  did  not  write 
his  Paradiie  Lost,  nor  Homer  his 
lUad,  nor  Newton  his  PrincipiOf  with- 
out immense  labor. — Cowper. 

"THIS  IS  WHAT  I  WANT." 

A  certain  man,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast  had  inquired  of  various  devotees 
and  priests,  how  he  might  make  atone- 
ment for  his  sins  ;  and  he  was  directed 
to  drive  iron  spikes,  sufficiently  blunted, 
through  his  sandals;  and  on  these 
ipikes,  he  was  directed  to  place  his 
naked  feet,  and  to  walk  about  four 


hundred  miles.  If  through  loss  of 
blood,  or  weakness  of  body,  he  was 
obliged  to  halt,  he  might  wait  for 
healing  and  strength.  He  undertook 
the  journey,  and  while  he  halted  under 
a  large  shady  tree,  where  the  gospel 
was  sometimes  preached,  one  of  the 
missionaries  came  and  preached  in  his 
hearing  these  words,  ''The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin." 
While  he  was  preaching,  the  man  rose 
up,  threw  off  his  torturing  sandals,  and 
cried  out  aloud, "  That  is  what  I  want ;'" 
and  he  became  a  lively  witness  that 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  does  cleanse 
from  all  sin  indeed. 

BAD   TIMES. 

In  the  worst  of  times  there  is  still 
more  cause  to  compUdn  of  an  evil 
heart,  than  of  an  evil  and  corrupt 
world. — Fleming, 

SOLEMN    EXPERIENCE. 

What  is  the  reason  carnal  men  leave 
Christ  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ? 
Because  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are 
real  things  to  them.  Therefore,  unless 
God  make  the  thbgs  of  another  world 
real  too,  a  man  will  never  leave  realities 
for  notions.  All  that  reason  or  notions 
can  represent  of  Christ  will  never  take 
a  man's  heart  off  from  the  real  things 
he  sees  here  below ;  and  therefore  God 
comes  and  weighs  down  the  reality  of 
the  things  of  this  world  by  the  reality 
of  the  things  of  the  other  world. — 
P^o.iii.  17 ;  viii.  19 — 35 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  28. 
"^Dr.  Ooodwin, 

LIFE. 

What  is  the  life  of  man?  Is  it  not 
to  shift  from  side  to  side?  from  sorrow 
to  sorrow?  to  button  up  one  cause  of 
vexation,  and  to  unbutton  another?-— 
3/enie. 


TBB  eiNX&AL  RBADBR. 
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AMBITION. 

There  are  few  men  who  are  not 
ambidouB  of  diBtingoishing  themseWes 
in  the  nation  or  country  where  they 
live,  and  of  growing  considerable  among 
those  with  whom  they  converse.  There 
is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect  which 
the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part 
of  mankind  endeavour  to  procure  in  the 
little  circle  of  their  friends  and  ac- 
quuntance.  The  poorest  mechanic,  nay, 
the  man  who  lives  upon  common  alms, 
gets  him  his  set  of  admirers,  and  delights 
in  that  superiority  which  he  enjoys  over 
those  who  are  in  some  respects  beneath 
him.  This  ambition,  which  is  natural 
to  the  soul  of  man,  might,  methinks, 
receive  a  very  happy  turn ;  and,  if  it 
wert  righilff  directed,  contribute  as 
much  to  a  person*s  advantage,  as  it 
generally  does  to  his  uneasiness  and 
disquiet. — Addison. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  FOUNDATION. 

I  am  sure  my  Well-beloved  is  God. 
And  when  I  say  Christ  is  God,  and 
my  Christ  is  God,  I  have  said  all  things, 
I  can  say  no  more.  I  would  I  could 
build  as  much  on  this,  my  Christ  is 
God,  as  it  would  bear ;  I  might  lay  all 
the  world  upon  it. — John  x.  28 ;  Jo?m 
i.  49;  Col  i.  16, 17.— 3fr.  Rutherfoord. 

WASHINGTON'S  REGARD  FOR 

HIS  MOTHER. 

General  George  Washington,  when 
quite  young,  was  about  to  go  to  sea  as 
a  midshipman;  everything  was  ar- 
ranged, the  vessel  lay  opposite  his 
father's  house,  the  little  boat  had  come 
on  shore  to  take  him  off,  and  his  whole 
heart  was  bent  on  going.  After  his 
trunk  had  been  carried  down  to  the 
boat,  he  went  to  bid  his  mother  farewell, 
and  saw  the  tears  bursting  from  her 
eyes.     However,  he  said  nothing  to 


her ;  but  he  saw  that  his  mother  would 
be  distressed  if  he  went,  and  perhaps 
never  be  happy  again.  He  just  turned 
round  to  the  servant  and  said,  *<  Go  and 
tell  them  to  fetch  my  trunk  back  :  I 
will  not  go  away  to  break  my  mother's 
heart."  His  mother  was  struck  with 
his  decision,  and  she  said  to  him, 
'*  George,  God  has  promised  to  bless 
the  children  that  honor  their  parents, 
and  I  believe  he  will  bless  you.' 
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IDOLATRY. 

It  is  not  perhaps  so  heinous  an  idol- 
atry to  set  up  a  graven  image,  a  sense- 
less and  a  sinless  stock  or  stone,  as  for 
a  man  to  set  up  his  own  sinful,  corrupt 
affections,  and  devote  himself  to  a  com- 
pliance with  them  in  opposition  to  the 
righteous  will  of  God.— Jer.  xliv.  16, 
17,  28.— CAoniocAr. 


THE  COVENTRY  DOLE. 

A  singular  charity,  entitled  ''The 
Coventry  Dole,**  exists  in  the  town  of 
Devizes,  of  which  the  following  is  said 
to  be  the  origin: — ^A  poor  weaver, 
passing  through  the  place,  without 
money  and  without  friends,  being 
overtaken  by  hunger  and  the  utmost 
necessity,  applied  for  charity  to  a 
baker,  who  kindly  gave  him  a  penny 
loaf.  The  weaver  made  his  way  to 
Coventry,  where,  after  many  years  of 
industry,  he  amassed  a  fortune;  and 
by  his  will,  in  remembrance  of  the 
seasonable  charity  of  Devizes,  he  be- 
queathed a  sum,  in  trust,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  he  was  so  relieved,  a 
halfpenny  loaf  to  every  person  in  the 
town,  gentle  and  simple,  and  to  every 
traveller  that  should  pass  through  the 
town  on  that  day,  a  penny  loaf. 
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EFFECTS  OF  SIN. 

Sin  not  only  debaaeth  the  toul,  but 
defiles  it  alio;  and  indeed  there  ia 
nothing  elae  that  can  defile  it.  Matt. 
XV.  90.  For  the  soul  ia  a  moat  pare 
beam,  bearing  the  image  of  the  Father 
of  lights ;  as  far  snrpaMing  the  sun  in 
pnreness  aa  the  sun  doth  a  clod  of 
earth ;  and  yet  all  the  dirt  in  the  world 
cannot  defile  the  sun ;  ail  the  clonda  that 
seek  to  muffle  it,  it  scatters  them  all : 
bat  sin  hath  defiled  the  soul ;  yea.  one 
nn,  the  least,  defiles  it  in  an  instant, 
totally,  eternally.— JSeefet.  vii.  25; 
Pia,  li.  5 ;  1  John  iii.  8. — Dr,  Ooodwin. 

A   SCULPTOR'S   OPINION  OF 

WHITEFIELD. 

A  baronet  was  one  day  examining 
aome  works  of  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
Mr.  Bacon^  and  observed  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Whitefield  among  them,  which  led 
him  to  remark,  "After  all  that  has 
been  said,  this  was  truly  a  great  man; 
he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.** 
"A  new  religion,  sirl"  replied  Mr.  B. 
''Yes,"  said  the  baronet;  *'what  do 
you  call  it?"  "Nothing,"  was  the 
reply,  *'but  the  old  religion  revived 
with  new  energy,  and  treated  as  if  the 
preacher  meant  what  he  said 
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IDLENESS. 

Some  one,  in  casting  up  his  accounts, 
put  down  a  very  large  sum  per  ammm 
for  his  idleness.  But  ^ere  n  another 
account  more  awful  than  that  of  our 
expenses,  in  which  many  will  find  that 
fheir  idleness  has  mainly  contributed  to 
the  balance  against  them.  From  its 
very  inaction,  idleness  ultimately  be* 
eomes  the  most  active  cause  of  evil;  as 
a  palsy  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
fover.  The  Turks  have  a  proverb, 
which  says^  that  '^the  devil  tempts  all 
other  men,  but  that  idle  men  tempt  the 
devil." — Colton*i  Laeon. 


BIBLE  AND  SWORD. 

We  should  justly  ridicule  a  general, 
who,  just  before  an  action,  should 
suddenly  disarm  his  men,  and  putting 
into  the  hands  of  all  of  them  a  Bible, 
should  order  them,  thus  equipped,  to 
march  againat  the  enemy.  Here  we 
plainly  see  the  folly  of  calling  in  the 
Bible  to  support  the  sword;  but  is  it 
not  aa  great  a  folly  to  call  in  the  sword 
to  support  the  Bible?  Our  Saviour 
divided  force  from  reason,  and  let  no 
man  presume  to  join  what  God  hath 
put  astinder.  When  we  combat  error 
with  any  other  weapon  than  argument, 
we  err  more  than  those  whom  we 
attack.—  CoUo9if§  Laeom. 


AFFECTED  HONESTY. 

Look  out  of  your  door, — take  notice 
of  that  man :  aee  what  disquieting,  in- 
triguing, and  shifting,  he  is  content  to 
go  through,  merely  to  be  thought  a 
man  of  plain-dealing : — three  grains  of 
honesty  would  save  him  all  this 
trouble^-alas!  he  has  them  not. — 
£>/«nie. 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SoBe  yean  ago  a  gentlemen,  after 
carefully  examining  a  folio  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  formed  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  English  words  derived 
from  other  tanguageai — Latin,  6,732; 
French,  4^81 ;  8axon«  1,665;  Greek, 
1,166;  Batch,  691}  Italian,  211; 
German,  106;  Webb, 90;  Danish, 7^1 
Spanish,  66 1  lalandic,  60;  Swcedish, 
84 ;  Gothic,  31 1  Hebvew,  16{  Teatonic, 
15;  Arabic,  18;  Irish,  6|  Runie^  4} 
Flemiah,  5;  EiWb  4;  Syriacdi  Scot- 
tish, 8;  Irish  and  Erse,  2;  Turkish,  2; 
Irish  and  Scotch,  2;  Portuguese,  1 ; 
Persian,  1  j  Frisic,  1 1  Persic,  1  $  un- 
certain, 1 1  total,  15.734. 
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PATHETIC  PREACHING. 

It  18  a  mighty  change  that  is  made 
bf  tht  death  of  every  pereon,  and  it  is 
visible  to  ni  who  are  alife.  Recicon 
but  from  the  sprightliness  of  yoath, 
and  the 'fair  cheeks  and  fall  eyes  of 
childhood— -from  the  vigorousness  and 
strong  flezares  of  the  joints  of  five  and 
tweot/y  to  the  hoUowness  and  dead 
paleness — ^to  the  loathsomeness  and 
horror  of  a  three  days*  barial*  and  we 
shall  peroeive  the  distance  to  be  very 
great  and  very  strange.  Bat  so  have  I 
eeen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the 
defls  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was 
fresh  as  the  momiogi  and  full  of  the 
dews  of  heaven  as  a  lamb's  fieeoe — bat 
when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced  open 
its  virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its 
youthfal  and  unripe  retirements,  it 
began  to  put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline 
to  Boftnessi  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
sickly  age — it  bowed  the  head  and  broke 
the  stalk>  and  at  night,  having  lost  some 
of  its  leaves^  and  all  its  beauty,  fell  into 
tbe  portion  of  weeds  and  worn-out 
faces.— /ereeiy  Tajflor. 

REPUTATION. 

The  two  most  precious  things  on 
this  side  the  grave  are  our  reputation 
and  our  life.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  most  contemptible  whisper 
may  deprive  us  of  the  one,  and  the 
weakest  weapon  of  the  other.  A  wise 
man,  therefore,  will  be  more  anxious  to 
deserve  a  fair  name  than  to  possess  it; 
and  this  will  teadi  him  so  to  live»  as 
not  to  be  afraid  to  die. — CoUotCt  Laeon. 

MAHOMEPS  PROHIBrriON  OP 

WINE. 

Mahomet  was  led  to  put  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  use  of  wine,  in  the 
Koran,  by  a  personal  incident.  Passing 
through  a  village  one  day,  he  was 
delighted  at  the  merriment  of  a  crowd 


of  persons  enjoying  themselves  with 
drinking  at  a  wedding  party;  but 
being  obliged  to  return  by  the  same 
way  next  morning,  he  was  shocked  to 
see  the  ground,  where  they  had  been, 
drenched  with  blood,  and,  asking  the 
cause,  he  was  told  that  the  company 
had  drunk  to  excess,  and  getting  into 
a  brawl,  fell  to  slaughtering  each  other* 
From  that  day  his  mind  was  made  up, — 
the  mandate  went  forth  from  Allah , 
that  no  child  of  the  faithful  should 
touch  wine,  on  pun  of  being  shut  out 
from  the  joys  of  Paradise.  The  prophet 
foresaw  there  would  be  no  stability  to 
the  religion  and  empire  he  was  building 
up,  if  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  wai 
permitted  to  his  followers. 

CHRISTIAN  CONTENTION. 

God  grant  that  we  may  contend  with 
other  churches  as  the  vine  with  th6 
olive,  which  of  us  shall  bear  the  best 
fruit ;  and  not  as  the  briar  with  the 
thistle,  which  of  us  shall  be  most  un- 
profitable.— Lord  Bacon, 

THE  PRIMITIVEaCHRISTIANS. 

What  holy  and  pious  men  wen 
Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Elijah,  and 
many  other  servants  of  God  in  the 
ancient  worid.  Wliat  heroes  of  thi 
fldtht  Brows  encircled  with  the 
radiancy  of  another  world!  BeieoM 
shining  through  the  night  of  time,  and 
casting  forward  their  radiancy  to  tom^ 
ing  centuries!  —  Aeo.  F,  W,  Knmmackftr. 

A  PRAYER, 

Lord,  teach  me  what  it  is  to  pray-* 
Lordp  excite  and  quicken  me  to  the 
duty— Lord,  direct  me  what  to  ptay 
for— Lord,  give  me  prajring  graces^  that 
I  may  serve  God  acceptably  in  prayer 
— Lord,  teach  me  to  pray  in  proper 
words ;  give  me  a  mouth  and  wisdom 
in  prayer,  that  I  may  speak  as  I  ought 
— teach  me  what  I  shall  say.    Anen. 
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Healthy  ReUgion  Exemplified,  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Mr,  Andrew  Jack,  of 
Edinburgh.    By  the  Rev,  Peter  Larimer,    pp.  284.     Hamilton,  AdamSt 
and  Cb.,  London :  W.   Whyte  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.     1852. 

Numerous  biographies  are  coutiDually  being  published  in  the  English 
language,  many  of  which  are  merely  transient,  others  more  durable,  and 
aome  of  sterling  worth.  Yet  among  these  publications  how  few  do  we  meet 
withy  which  pourtray  the  man  who  cheerfully  contrives  to  combine  proper 
attention  to  business,  with  personal  devotedness  to  benevolent  objects.  Such 
a  character  we  find,  from  the  work  before  us,  was  the  estimable  and  useful 
Mr.  Andrew  Jack,  of  Edinburgh.  We,  therefore,  welcome  this  volume  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  class  of  exemplary  and  instructive  works,  which  is 
not  yet  overdone. 

In  our  number  for  July,  1851,  we  inserted  a  characteristic  notice  of  this 
eminent  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  have  now  great  pleasure  in  inviting 
attention  to  this  fuller  tribute  to  his  life  and  services. 

In  his  character  Mr.  Jack  displayed  an  uprightness  which  was  truly 
admirable,  and  a  manly  independence,  quite  natural  to  him,  which  raised 
him  in  his  Christian  course  above  the  fear  of  man.  As  a  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Jack,  throughout  all  the  fluctuations  of  his  worldly  concerns,  preserved  to 
the  last  an  umblemished  and  irreproachable  reputation.  Notwithstanding 
the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  many  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
Edinburgh,  he  carefully  avoided  the  meanness  of  making  the  influence  he 
therein  acquired  subservient  to  his  worldly  interests.  His  business  engagements 
were  never  suffered  to  interfere  with  his  religious  duties ;  nor  did  he  allow  his 
secular  affairs  to  compromiie  his  religious  habits.  He  was  ever  ready  for 
spiritual  converse ;  and  not  a  few  of  his  friends  can  look  back  with  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  savoury  sayings  which  dropped  Arom  his  lips,  even  when 
engaged  in  actual  labour.  He  seemed  to  regard  his  business  occupations  not 
as  antagonistic,  but  as  helpful  to  his  growth  in  grace.  '*  It  was/*  says  Mr. 
Lorimer,  *'  as  a  Christian  philanthropist  that  he  vras  most  widely  and  favour- 
ably known  to  his  fellow-citizens;  but  it  was  as  a  Christian  man  of  business, 
as  a  man  who  knew  how  to  bring  hb  religion  into  his  worldly  transactions, 
and  how  to  make  his  worldly  work  helpful  to  his  religion^  that  his  example 
was  marked  by  the  rarest  excellence,  and  fraught  with  the  most  instructive 
vrisdom.**  As  illustrative  of  this  estimate  of  his  moral  and  religious  character, 
we  shall  now  quote  the  account  given  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Jack  in  the  cause 
of  Sunday  schools : — 

'<  The  first  field  of  his  Christian  nsefalness  was  the  Sunday  school,  in  connection 
with  the  Edinburgh  Gratis  Sunday  School  Society.  It  was  natural  that,  in  his 
younger  days,  he  should  endeavor  to  do  good  to  those  who  were  still  younger  than 
himself.  But  his  love  for  this  department  of  labor  continued  through  life ;  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  one  to  whom  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools  in  Scotland 
has  been  so  much»  and  in  such  various  ways,  indebted.  He  was  peculiary  well 
adapted  to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  the  young,  his  affection  for  them  was  so  tender, 
his  instructions  so  dear  and  simple,  his  manner  so  solenm  without  being  severe,  his 
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patience  and  pains-taking  so  unwearied,  and  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  ^*  training 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  so  deep  and  strong.  But  he  was  not  content 
with  being  a  Sunday  school  teacher  himself.  He  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
engage  others  in  the  same  work,  and  to  assist  them  over  the  first  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking.  In  this  line  of  usefulness  he  was  frequently  successful,  and  it  was 
his  happiness  to  enlist  not  a  few  recruits  as  auxiliaries  in  the  service.  His  friend 
Mr.  Hay  was  one  of  these;  and  we  have  the  following  account  from  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  enlistment : — "  Shortly  after  I  was  first  made  acquainted  with  him, 
he  pressed  me,  although  a  novice  in  these  matters,  to  accompany  him  to  his  Sunday 
evening  school  at  Oorgie  Mill,  and  take  a  part  in  the  exercises.  I  was  induced  at 
length  to  do  so ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  16th  November,  1817,  I,  for  the  first 
time,  opened  my  lips  in  instructing  the  young,  under  the  influence  of  his  example 
and  fostering  enconragement ;  and  I  shall  ever  cherish  with  fond  gratitude  the 
recollection  of  the  deep  anxiety  which  he  displayed  to  induce  me  to  continue  at  the 
work,  and  to  obviate  the  objections  which  my  own  consciousness  of  inexperience 
suggested  to  my  occupying  so  useful  a  field  of  duty.  I  mention  these  facts  as  an 
illustration  of  his  anxious  solicitude  to  forward  the  progress  of  Christian  piety  and 
usefulness,  and  which  led  him  to  be  the  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  of 
turning  many,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  righteousness. 

*<  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  record  my  own  obligations  to  him  of  the 
tame  kind.  I  remember  well,  that  soon  after  I  went  to  college,  he  proposed  to  make 
over  to  me  a  Sunday  school  which  he  was  then  conducting  at  Bruntsfield  Links,  and 
with  what  kind  and  encouraging  words  he  sought  to  overcome  my  backwardness  to 
engage  in  a  work  so  responsible  and  so  new.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object.  I  served  awhile  as  his  assistant  before  I  had  the  honor  of 
becoming  his  successor;  and  it  was  not  till  he  saw  that  I  began  to  feel  more  at  ease 
in  the  work  that  he  at  last  devolved  the  school  entirely  upon  my  care,  and  directed 
his  own  labors  to  some  other  quarter. 

*'In  the  year  1828  he  became  secretary  of  the  Gratis  Sunday  School  Society,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  which  gave  him  the  best 
opportunities  of  contributing,  by  patient  and  unwearied  attention  and  labor,  to  its 
successes  success  which,  by  stirring  up  the  congregations  of  the  Scottish  capital  and 
its  neighbourhood  to  institute  Sunday  schools  of  their  own,  at  length  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  the  society  increasingly  difficult,  because  increasingly  less  needfiil. 
He  was  also  largely  identified  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Edinburgh  Sunday 
School  Teachers'  Union,  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  so  greatly  useful ; 
and  he  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  South  Eastern  District  Union  of  Sunday 
School  Teachers,  in  which  capacity  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  communicate  to  his 
younger  brethren  the  results  of  his  ripe  experience  in  this  interesting  sendee. 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  all  connected  with  his  Sunday  school 
labors,  was  the  unwonted  one  of  his  continuing  a  teacher  to  the  very  end  of  his  life. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  care  of  his  family  required  his  discontinuance  of  teaching  on 
the  Sabbath  evening.  Such  is  the  case  with  many,  of  whom  we  hear  no  more  aa 
Sunday  school  teachers.  But  when,  by  the  growing  up  of  his  family,  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Jack's  withdrawal  waa  removed,  he  returned  to  his  labora  among  the  young ; 
and  it  was  not  to  waste  his  experience  upon  easy  work  which  any  young  teacher  might 
do,  but  to  the  hard  enterprise  of  reclaiming  the  wildest  and  most  ungodly  boys  to  be 
found  in  the  Cowgate.  We  well  remember,  the  last  time  we  conversed  with  him  on 
the  subject  so  near  his  heart,  his  telling  us  how  often  he  was  baffled  and  tried  in  thu 
arduous  work ;  but  that  he  felt  that  good  was  done,  were  it  only  by  getting  a  boy  to 
come  once  to  the  school,  and  getting  lodged  in  his  memory  one  verse  from  the  word 
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ofOod.    He  had  been  little  more  than  a  year  thus  employed,  when  he  was  called 
hence." 

Maeh,  however,  as  Mr.  Jack  was  deroied  to  the  religious  education  of  the 
joung,  be  was  also  engaged  in  various  other  departments  of  Christian  effort 
for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  population,  or  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity,  or  in  his  civic  capacity,  iu  the  management  of  the  Edinburgh 
Charity  Workhouse.  The  whole  of  this  admirable,  instructive,  and  impressive 
memoiri  is  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  read  and  thoughtfully  considered. 
To  the  roan  of  business  it  is  a  useful  manual ;  to  teachers  it  is  an  encourage- 
ment ;  to  philanthropists  a  valuable  directory ;  and  to  Christians  in  general 
it  exhibits  a  pattern  of  their  religion,  which,  though  in  advance  of  the  age 
we  live  in,  yet  contains  powerful  incentives  to  the  age  to  come  up  to  its 
truly  Soriptural  standard. 


BeaUty ;  or  IJfe^%  Inner  Circle'      By  Mrs.  Savile  Shepherd,  (formerly  Anne 
Houlditchj    ISmo.pp.  282.    J.  F.  Shaio,  London^  1852. 

A  well  drawn  picture  copied  from  real  life,  designed  to  exhibit  the  impres- 
sions produced  upon  the  ductile  mind  of  youth  by  progressive  intercourse 
with  the  religious,  or  semi-religious,  circles  of  society.  The  characters 
delineated  evince  much  graphic  power ;  and  the  object  aimed  at  throughout 
is  an  admirable  one-*to  show  the  primary  importance  of  sincerity  and 
uprightness  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  world,  and  in  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions.  There  is  much  of  a  scholastic  character  pervading  its  pages. 
We  quite  concur  in  the  estimate  of  society  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph :  "  In  the  artificial  times  in  which  we  live,  how  rare  a  thing  is 
genuine  simplicity,  though  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  we  may 
judge  by  the  number  of  its  counterfeits.  All  are  anxious  to  preserve 
f^pearances,  but  how  few  are  solidtons  to  poasess  the  virtues  those  appear- 
ances denote.  liOt  each  young  reader  be  true  then,  to  her  own  oonsoienoe, 
and  determine  the  question  for  herself,  of  how  fiur  she  is  an  accessory  to 
the  pitiful  struggle  for  distmction  and  pre-eminence,  which,  while  it  agitates 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  positively  eonvvlsea  its  lower  extremities — the 
petty  aristocracy  of  the  suburban  village,  or  remote  oountry  town.*' 


The  BiMe  Class  Manual  of  the  Life  of  Chri^  or  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels^ 
in  a  canihuious  narrative^  with  Notes  and  Q^stioni.  By  Andrew  O,  Fuller, 
pp.  181.    B,L»  Oreen,  Paternoster  Bow,  London.  1852. 

The  present  is  a  useful  volume,  as  containing  a  complete  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  in  one  uniform  narrative,  at  the  cheapest  rate  extant,  with  the  addition 
of  explanatory  notes,  and  questions  on  the  outlinea  of  the  subjects  for  the  use 
of  teachers.  These  questions  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  in  such 
forms  as  adapt  them  best^to  the  various  capacities  of  the  scholars^  or  to  the 
train  of  thought  to  which  the  exercises  may  naturally  lead. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  North  London 
Sunday  School  Union,  was  lately  held  in 
the  achooUroom,  Jewin  Street,  to  consider 
"  Th€  duty  cf  Sunday  school  teachen  in 
rrf$rene$  to  Perbdical  Literature,** 

Mr,  John  Stoneman,  in  introducing 
the  subject,  referred  to  the  present  circu- 
lation of  periodical  literature ;  the  stamped, 
the  unstamped,  and  the  monthlies.  Of 
the  former,  the  London  morning  and 
erening  papers,  circulate  sixty-six  thousand 
copies  daily;  and  the  weekly  papers  four 
hundred  thousand  copies.  The  country 
press  circulates  four  hundred  and  eighty 
three  thousand  copies  weekly.  The  un- 
stamped weeklies,  issue  more  than  one 
million  per  week:  one  of  them  not  of  the 
beat  class,  took  an  estimate  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies.  Another  referred 
to  in  the  last  Union  Magazine,  circulates 
one  hundred  thousand  per  week.  The 
monthly  magazines  do  not  at  all  approach 
the  weeklies,  except  one  or  two  of  the 
pennies,  which  circulate  about  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  assumed  that  all*  these  weeklies  are  of 
a  pernicious  character,  many  of  them  are 
not  80.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  had 
recently  issued  a  very  excellent  one*  and 
another  society  had  followed  the  example. 
While,  however,  the  religious  newspapers 
only  circulated  some  four  or  five  thousand 
each  per  week,  the  Weekly  Despatch 
circulated  thirty-seven  thousand ;  and  the 
Weekly  Times  forty-eight  or  forty-nine 
thousand.  These  do  Sunday  schools  the 
most  injury,  for  they  furnish  employment 
for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  scholars 
on  the  Sunday.  What  is  our  duty  *!  This 
is  a  most  important  question.  What  have 
we  done?  The  children  who  receive  a 
ticket,  by  which  they  are  paid  for  coming 
to  school,  or  marks,  by  which  they  are 
psid  for  learning  their  lessons,  exchange 
these   for    magazines :    and    others    are 


the  scholars  never  receive  one.  The  Sun- 
day school  libraries  have  been  used  too 
exclusively.  Two  or  three  boys  in  each 
clsss  have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
using  the  library,  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct,  while  others,  who  needed  it  most, 
have  been  entirely  excluded  and  neglected ; 
and  they  go  and  read  the  London  Journal, 
as  described  in  last  Union  Magazine. 
The  libraries  should  be  thrown  open  to  all. 
And  he  hoped ,  the  time  was  not  distant, 
when  every  scholar  should  be  furnished 
with  a  magazine.  This  might  be  done  t 
a  small  expense.  In  a  school  of  200 
children,  it  would  be  only  12s.  6d.  per 
month,  or  £7. 1  Oa.  per  year.  A  short  time 
ago,  he  had  to  make  enquiry  concerning 
some  boys  who  sought  admission  into  a 
certain  Sunday  school,  and  who  were  said 
to  belong  to  another  school.  He  saw  the 
secretary,  who  said,  "  Why,  yes,  they  did 
attend  our  school ;  but  the  fact  is,  we 
recently  gave  away  about  fifteen  pounda' 
worth  of  reward  books,  and  have  thereby 
made  about  half  our  scholars  dissatisfied." 
Now  this  would  have  furnished  nearly  SOO 
scholars  with  a  magaiine  each,  monthly, 
for  two  years. 

Mr.  Starling  enquired,  whether  it 
were  possible  to  create  in  this  country  a 
Sunday  school  literature?  Nearly  every 
class  of  society  has  a  literature  of  its  own. 
Until  lately  no  efibrt  had  been  made  with 
direct  reference  to  our  children.  It  was  no 
use  presenting  volumes  of  dry,  heavy 
reading  for  children  and  persons  with  but 
little  time  for  reading.  There  had  used  to 
be  given  for  rewards,  the  works  of  the  old 
Puritan  dirines :  but  the  present  tone  of 
feeling  is  for  something  sketchy,  that  can 
be  takeo  up  and  laid  down  at  pleasure. 
Some  years  ago  the  Union  were  induced  to 
take  up  the  subject,  and  prepare  something 
above  "The  Child's  Own  Book."  Its 
result  was  the  "  Bible  Class  Magazine : " 
which,  excellent  though  it  be,  has  not  at- 
tained the  circulation  it  ought  to  have  done. 


allowed  to  buy  them:  while  probably  half  j  It   is  not  quite  Sunday  school  enough. 


titnixieiNcx. 


There  it  wintiiig  more  of  Sunday  aehool  |  P'™^  ^oit  il  required  (o  enable  him  to 
anecdote  and  (lielohei,  limflar  to  what  ii  |  **'  down  to   read   the  latter  work   after 


having  perused  the  former.     At  the  present 
dsyj-oung  people  are  occupied  in  reading 


he  maHaiine  J*  lying  on  the  Uble.     Such 
txctllenl  books  aa  Milton'a  prow  worki. 


I    of  -whi. 


amgrijih    after 


frequenllymelviih in  aimual  reports. and 
m  connection  with  anniversBiiei,  Teach- 
er* ahould  cultivate  a  more  exieniire 
acq uaiii lance  with  Periodical  Literature; 
and  bj-  taking  more  interest  in  it  Ihem- 
selves,  itwQiild  keep  alire  the  btereat  ol 
the  cliildrcn  The  magazines  might  be 
made  far  more  inlerfsling,    if  teachers 

their  Boholar*.  Teachers  ougbl  to  throw 
intheirinlluence  to  diacoursgc  their  ohil- 
dren  from  baling  anything  lo  do  srith 
newspapers  or  periodicals  of  the  pernicious 
daas  referred  to  such  practice  should  be 
discouraged  in  ail  families.  He  would 
BOggest  whether  it  were  possible  lo  adopt 

any  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  to  give 

greater  prominence  to   the  inaertion   of; 

Sunday  school  matter!       He   eoniidcred |  "P'""''  of  verj  jjrcBt  eisggeraiion.     The 

iOtne  teachers  erred,  and  prejuidiced  the  I '^''•'•'^lial  has  hcen  puffed  up  hj  iji  unwise 

minds  of  their  scholaia  against  Teceisitlg 


paragraph,  will  strengthen  and  expand  the 
mind,  are  not  now  read  by  our  young 
people.  He  considered  that  we  should 
endeaior  to  restrict,  or  at  least  (o  regulate 
the  circulation  of  periodicals  in  our 
If  we  fill  the  pockets  of  those 
but  few  hours  for  resding  with 
tnsgames,  we  shall  siiut  ihcm  or.i  from 
the  perusal  of  more  substantial  works. 
We  should  make  the  periodicals  merely 
the  channel  to  more  useful  solid  works. 
We  do  not  want  nsrratiTea  of  the  lives  and 
deaths    of  Sunday    ncholars.     These    are 


ibtir  inatnictioni,  l)j  enjoining  them 
Ntd  (he  Bible  only     It  were  far  better 
direot  their  enquiring  minds  in  •   right 
diannel,  lo  teach  llieni  thst  (li- 
do Wrotig  by  reading  suitable  magazines, 
and  that  what  they  read  should  be  in  sub- 
servance  to  the  Bible :  otherwise  they  will 
loie  confidence  in  da 

Mr.  HbnhV  CHiLoquestioncd  whether 
wS  should  seek  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  periodicals,  amd  whether  we  should  not 
iatlier«eek  (o  regulate  and  ourlail  them. 
He  referred  to  the  rije  and  progress  o( 
periodical  literature.  Tbe  i' 
Hagaxine,  the  quarterlies.  th> 
of  monthlies,  composed  maioly  of  light 
amusing  reading,  which  is  not  calculated 
to  alrengllien  the  mind  or  enlarge  the 
fsoullies,  but  tends  to  dissipate  mvi  draw 
■way  the  attention  of  our  youug  people 
l^m  works  of  a  tnot-e  sober  and  in- 
itnictive  cliaractcr.  When  A  youth,  he 
rcAd  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  then  took  np,  in 
dne  course,  Ruaaelt'B  "  History  of  Modem 
Enrope,"  and  he  well  remembered  the  ytiy 


parent,  or  perhaps  u 

child  most  likely  to  iitler  audi  eipresEionF. 
which  after  all,  is  not  religion,  it  is  cant. 
Religious  narraCise*  uaed  to  nearly  fill 
OUT  magazines,  and  when  faithful  tbey 
were  nearly  all  alike.  Of  late  there  has 
been  great  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  SVKOKS  said  he  Was  reminded  of 
the  adage  "  Truth  1ie<i  betwixt  exlremes  i" 
he  thought  was  the  esse  On  that 
oooasion.  One  adtocated  that  the  oirou- 
lation  of  periodicals  should  he  exleiided, 
another  thai  it  should  he  ciirlailed.  He 
was  of  opinion  tbst  *e  shauld  not  have 
~  as,  and  thslthose  We  at  present  patsess 
iiilain  juBl  what  Mr.  Child  bad  described 
1  desirable.  The  important  kind  of 
lowledgs  referred  to  ia  there  broken  up 

The  chairman  (Rev.  S.  Gbeen)  con- 
lored  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
mpctc  with  such  as  the  London  Journal 
quantity  fot  price.  The  practice  of 
selling  (hcmagaiines  in  the  Sunday  aehool 
'cry  questionable. 

r,  Stonbmatj  remarked,  that  what  he 
contemplated  WAS,  that  a  magaiine  should 
be  ghmi  to  each  aoholar. 

O.B 
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FOURTH    COMMEMORATION 

OF   THE 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  JUBILEE,  AT  HALIFAX, 


The  fourth  commemoration  of  the 
Sunday  School  Juhilee  took  place  in  the 
Piece-hall y  on  Whit-Tueidaj.  For  several 
monthi  the  most  active  exertions  have 
been  made  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment to  render  the  festival  just  concluded 
more  imposing  and  more  effective  than 
any  of  those  previously  held  within  the 
same  noble  building;  and  it  must  have 
given  those  indefatigable  gentlemen  no 
small  satisfaction  to  find  their  exertions 
crowned  with  such  triumphant  success. 
We  have  little  occasion  to  premise  that  for 
a  day  or  two  previous  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  friends  of 
Sunday  schools  was  the  state  of  the 
weather;  every  meteorological  sign  was 
eagerly  canvassed,  and  prognostications 
the  most  varied  and  contrary  indulged  in 
by  those  who  pretended  to  be  weather-wise. 
Fortunately  the  day  was  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable. At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  the  clouds  were  dark  and  lowering, 
but  as  the  day  advanced  they  were  gradually 
dispersed,  and  the  sun  broke  out  with 
renewed  splendour. 

The  day  was  observed  as  a  general 
holiday,  and  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shops  in 
the  town  were  closed.  The  first  symptom 
of  the  day's  proceedings  was  the  arrival 
of  a  special  train  with  a  number  of  Sunday 
sohool  children  from  Eastwood,  who 
marched  through  the  town  to  the  Albion- 
street  school-room,  where  breakfast  was 
provided  for  them.  Groups  of  children 
with  happy  faces  might  be  seen  wending 
their  way  through  the  streets  to  the 
various  places  of  rendezvous,  prior  to 
marching  into  the  halls,  and  soon  after 
9  o'cloek  the  town  seemed  all  alive.  The 
most  eager  enquiries  were  made  for  tickets 
of  admission  by  strangers  as  they  poured 
in  from  the  railway  sUtion,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  thousands  of  tickets,  over  and 
above  the  number  issued,  could  have  been 
disposed  of  if  aocommodatioii  oould  have 


been  furnished  in  the  hall.  As  it  was 
almost  every  inch  of  available  space  was 
fully  occupied. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  another  building  In 
England  (save  and  except    the  Crystal 
Palace)  so  entirely  calculated  for  such  a 
display  as  the  Halifax  Piece  Hall.    Its 
spacious  area  (with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  slip  on  the  west  and  part  of  the 
north  side)  was  appropriated  to  the  teaohers 
and  children,    and  its   well-proportioned 
colonnades  for  the  occupancy  of  spectators. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  space 
thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  became  apparent  on  Monday 
that  there   was  not    *' ample  room    and 
verge  enough."    The  demand  for  tickets 
was    immense,    and    a   large   temporary 
gallery,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000 
spectators,  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of 
the  hall  in  an  incredibly  short  spaoe  of 
time  by  Mr.  Bedforth,  builder.    But  CTen 
this  extra  accommodation  failed    of  its 
purpose,  and  thousands  of  visitors  were 
compelled    to    crowd    the    neighbouring 
streets,  or  to  take  their  stand  on  Beaoon 
Hill, — from  whence  a  capital  view  was 
obtained.    The  whole  of  the  area  had  been 
mapped  out  for  some  time  previous,  and  a 
beautiful  lithographed  plan  published   of 
the  precise  position  to  be  occupied  by 
each  school.    This  was  a  most  excellent 
arrangement,  and  prevented  an  immensity 
of  confusion.    The  orchestra  for  the  band 
was  erected  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hall, 
and  was  made    capable  of  holding  600 
performers,  the  conductor's  box  being  a 
little  in  advance  from  the  centre,  a  platform 
for  the  drummers  being  placed  on  the 
gravelled  walk  extending  westward. 

No  sooner  were  the  doors  open  than  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  specUtora, 
and  owing  to  the  excellent  police  ar^ 
rangements  there  was  scarcely  any  hurry 
or  confusion.  The  hour  of  11  o'clock 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  entry  of  the  scholars, 
and   exactly   as    the   clock   struck,   the 

2p 


986 

■cholari  begui  to  emerga  bma  b«DMih 
Iheiontharchmjandthswestementtancc. 
A  loud  BDtl  HimultuieouB  ehxti  butit  fniin 
tlia  epectators  allkG  cxpre^siic  u(  their 
joj  It  the  appe&caiue  of  the  icboola  tod 
at  the  extreme  ciscUtuac  with  which  the 
previous  arrALigemcTiln  -of  (he  oommittes 
were  AilGlled.  Notbinjf,  in  Act,  could  be 
more  ordccljr  thia  the  entry  of  tbe 
■clialiirE,  nho  for  an  houi  uid  half  Cod. 
dnued  to  poui  Ctom  bcucnih  tliC  two 
(•tev*7l  la  ODe  unbiokea  itream.  E:ich 
Mhool  wu  beaded  b;  the  minitlei  of  the 
duqwl  lo  wbiob  it  bcloiiguil,  preceded  b; 
■i  itoDilard  bearer  wlio  cmrlud  nluft  oil  a 
■null  board  the  nime  of  tho  Bchool. 
Uanj  of  theie  slanduds  wars  aitiiticall} 
eieouted,  anil  when  planted  in  rariaut 
parts  of  tha  hall  produced  ■  highly 
pictureaque  effect. 

Manf  of  the  aohool*  wen  headed  b; 
bandi  of  itiubEc,  and  ai  thej  entared  the 
hall,  oonaiderablj  enliTCned  the  proccedinge 
by  playing  lively  oita  as  ibe  children 
oonduclcil  to  their  atonding  placaa. 
HanoTer  achool  waa  headed  by  the 
Stannai;  baiid,nhk)iM'stliiispattlculiriii 
on  accauul  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Sykea,  its  youth- 
ful Icsdcr  having  adapted  the  1th  tune  o: 
the  Jubilee  hymna  (St.  Helen'i)  as  i 
march,  with  varUtioDS  for  tha  E  flat 
clarioiielte,  which  liB  executed  !n 
nwsterly  atylc.  Perhapa  the  mo 
Icreiting  iacidenl  connected  with  the 
eotrj  of  tho  scholars  was  llio  »i 
children  from  the  Uniun  vrorlihcuBe  iu 
their  humble  but  remarkably  neat 
Minj  a  heartfelt  prayer  of  "God  bless 
them"  wu  uttered  as  the  little  unfortunalei 
passed  along  the  waLka,  aiii  when  Oppoaite 
tha  children  from  South  Parade  icUool, 
who  lind  previously  had  a  number  ol 
□rarges  distributed  amocgst  theoj,  they 
Tolualarily  presented  each  child  as  il 
passed  wilh  tbe  gift  they  bad  just  received. 
The  last  school  entered  the  hall  at  half- 
paiC  12  o'clock,  at  which  lime  the  whole 
of  the  aiaa  was  Glled  ;  the  following  being 
a  oortect  lilt  of  the  number  of  teachers 
MBd  tcholttn  from  each  achool  and  Ibe 


deaomlnaUou  to  which  they  belong  :" 

BAPTISTS. 

Teach.  S 

BUcklej       ID 

nainrmu u  : 

BoitanBlreM        SD 

OnodeD       „       ...        t»  1 

PelloaLana 71  1 


StMpLane „ 

INBBPBNDBHTB. 


Norwood  QiMD 


Slaloland  _  —  ...  ..  100  MO 
Union  Croft,  Awiblar  Thom  ...  40  110 
WarUj         _    30      lU 


LaMtaita  Dean  _ 
llaBDt  Tabar 

Vortbowtam         -. 


METHODIST  NEW  COHNEZION. 

Ambler  Tbern       .,.        ,„        ...    M     m 
Boulder  Clos|ti      J-)      10 
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METHODIST  NEW  CO^. -continuftl. 


HMioTvr  Street 
King  CroM  ... 
Mount  Slon  »• 
Morthownni ..» 
Orenden       ... 
Sftlem  ..• 

Woodsidc      ... 


PRIMITIVE    METHODISTS. 


.M 

... 


... 
••• 
•  •• 


.•• 
•.• 

... 


40 
IS 
M 
50 
47 
86 
60 
6i 
84 


M«    ..•    »••  *4  280 

20  106 

60  300 

80  60 

..I     ...     ...   4l»   L'Vi 

M.  80  410 

Mt         *••         *•*     o8      mW 
fETHODISTS. 

150 

52 

160 

SOO 

820 

74 

134 

200 

76 

SCO 
200 

840 
160 
370 
74 
90 
800 
115 
180 

ICO 

90 

100 

S5 

Union  House  m.  ...  m*  m*  8  48 
We  have  thus  &  congregated  mass  of 
20,571  teachers  and  scholars  i  and  surely 
such  a  number  of  happy  fkoes»  all  beaming 
with  gladnessi  were  never  seen  before  I 
The  orchestra  being  reserved  exclusifely 
for  the  musicians,  the  vocal  performers 
(324  in  number)  were  stationed  in  various 
parts  of  the  hall  from  whence  they  could 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  conductor.  The 
band  consisted  of  505  performers,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  the 
indefatigable  secretary  of  the  musical 
committee,  for  the  following  classification 
of  the  musiciaM  and  their  instruments  :— 

^  Total. 

C/Omecs    •..       ...       ..•       ••• 

DOt    Tenor    ...       ...       ••• 

Trombones,  Alto...  »m  ••• 
Do.  Tenor  ...  •>. 
Do. 

Tranpets.. 
OpMeWdes 


Bmdshaw  Lane      ... 

Oote  Hill       

Denholme  Cloofh  ... 

Ebeneser 

OreetUnd 

Ogdea 

Bound  Hill 

Shelf 

Southowram  ...      ...       •.• 

WESLETAN  AS80CIATI0H. 

Lnddenden  Foot 60 

Mew  Road,  Rastrick       ...       ...    70 

WESLETAlf  REFORMERS 

BrigiKNise       .M     M«       .1.       •.*  8v 

Cleckheaten m«  40 

Northgate       ...      •••        ...        .••  36 

Orondcn         ...      .m        *••        «•.  18 

Royd.  Soutbowram  89 

Salterhebble  ...      m«       •••       •••  50 

Bkirooat  Green      10 

EUaad 80 

VARIOtTS. 

Morthgate  End  with  Trafalgar  ...  S9 

EUand  Lower  Edge          40 

Oreetland  CroSB  Hill       .h       •#•  S2 

Bfill  Street      ...    N.       •••       M»  5 


s} 

105 

87 

85  > 

90 

88 

^ 

»— 

ts 

*•• 

74 

French  Horns     ... 

Saze  Horns 

Do.       Tenor 
Do.        Bass... 

Baritones 

Serpents   ...        ... 

Bassoons 

Double  Basses     ... 
Double  Drums    ... 
Snare  Drums 
Flutes       ...        M. 

Clarionets 

Hautboys 

Cymbals 

Total     ... 


ToUl. 
IS 


33 -j 
sl      48 


... 

s 

... 

8 

... 

8 

... 

18 

... 

18 

... 

48 

... 

50 

... 

8 

... 

5 

505 


No  fewer  than  23  separate  and  distinct 
bands  of  music  were  included  in  the  above 
list  of  musicians,  and  perhapa  there  is  not 
another  town  in  Yorkshire  which  can 
boast  of  so  many  excellent  bands.  Most 
of  them  were  from  the  town  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  though  of  course 
the  orchestra  (as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  list)  was  augmented  by  a  few 
bands  from  a  still  greater  distance. 


8nd  West  York  Cavalry 

Talbot 

Woodaide 

Copley 

Bramley  Lane 


Heywood  (Northowram) 
Cleckheaten 
Brlriiouse  (J.  Pratt's) 
Do       (Waterloo) 
Sowerby  (Old) 
Ovendcn 
Thornton 
Clifton 
Luddenden 
Elland 
Shelf 


Mixenden 

New  Pellon 

Noribowram 

King  Cross 

Stainland 

Blaoklay 

Stannary 

Before    leaving    the    preliminary   and 

statisUcal  part  of  this  interesting  eom- 

memoration  of  the  Sunday  School  Jubilee^ 

we  may  briefly  state  the  nnmbtr  of  persons 

in  the  spacious  area  of  the  hall  to  be  at 

follows  :— 


Teachers  .•.       ..i       «•• 
Scholars         ...       ... 

Inttromental  Ferformers 
vocal       M*       •..       ... 


8508 

17163 
605 

m 


Total       81680 

On  the  next  page  we  present  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  Piece  Hall,  as  sectiouized  upon 
the  occasion  by  the  different  schools.  It 
is  copied  from  a  lithographed  view  pre- 
pared by  the  committee,  shewing  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  schoolSf  according  to  the 
space  alloted  to  each.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  the  total  number  of  Sunday  tohool 
teachers  and  children  present  upon  the 
occasion  wm  20,749. 
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The  grand  d$nouimint  was  now  at  hand. 
Every  seat  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orches- 
tra was  filled  with  rows  of  bright  and 
shining  instruments;  74  pondrous  ophi- 
cleides  were  uplifted;  the  coronets,  and 
trumpets,  and  trombones  were  elevated; 
everything  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
paration when  a  loud  and  ringing  cheer 
welcomed  Mr.  A.  Dean,  jun.,  the  conduc- 
tor, as  he  stood  for  a  moment  before  the 
immense  living  mass  preparing  to  raise 
the  baton  which  was  to  call  forth  a  volume 
of  sound  such  as  human  ears  had  never 
listened  to  in  England  before.  After  a 
preliminary  roll  by  the  whole  of  the  drums 
(36  in  number!)  and  a  few  notes  from  the 
trumpets,  a  most  profound  silence  reigned 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  came  the 
crash  of  500  well-skilled  performers,  m 
they  played  over  the  first  hymn.  The 
effect  was  magnificent;  but  how  much 
more  so  when  the  conductor  turning  to- 
wards the  scholars,  they  sang,  as  with  the 
voice  of  many  waters, 

Almighty  God,  to  Thee  we  raise 
Our  tribute  of  united  praise 
On  this  returning  day. 

The  rolling  of  the  drums  produced  a  fine 
effect,  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
impression  produced  by  the  singing  of 
these  three  lines  will  never  be  effiieed  from 
the  memories  of  those  who  heard  it.  Tears 
involuntary  started  into  the  eyes  of  thou- 
sand of  the  spectators,  and  a  speechlen 
awe  seemed  to  be  induced.  Of  course  for 
the  efiective  singing  of  the  hymns  every- 
thing depended  upon  the  choice  of  a  con- 
ductor ;  and  in  this  respect  the  conunittee 
could  not  have  made  a  more  happy  or  ju- 
dicious choice  than  they  did  when  they 
placed  the  baton  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dean. 
It  was  wielded  with  mighty  efiect,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  alter  the  demonstration  of 
Tuesday  last  a  fSresh  impetus  will  be  given 
to  psalm- tune  singing.  Hitherto  (at  least 
with  few  honoured  exceptions),  the  exqui- 
sitely-beautiful hymns  used  in  our  placet 
of  worship  have  been  drawled  forth  with 
a  most  perfect  sameness  of  expression; 
excepting,  perhaps,  that  where  there  is  an 
organ  tb«  organist  would  poll  ont  all  his 


stops  when  the  last  yerie  was  long,  and 
play  as  though  his  very  life  depended  npon 
his  making  every  pipe  speak.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Dean  marked  the  whole  of  tht 
copies  used  by  the  band  and  choir,  ''  auit^ 
ing  the  music  to  the  words;"  and  at 
a  series  of  preliminary  performances  the 
effects  were  carefully  rehearsed.  Every 
hjrmn  was  thus  rendered  a  perfect  study  ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  beautiful  poetry  of  each 
hymn  gave  Mr.  Dean  ample  scope  for  hit 
genius.  One  remark  made  by  Mr.  Dean 
in  these  preliminary  rehearsals  deserves  a 
record  here,  in  order  that  the  good  effiict  it 
produced  upon  the  band  may  be  generally 
diffused.  Referring  to  a  previous  rehearsal 
he  said  the  band  had  played  the  tunes  like 
clock-work,  but  that  this  was  not  what  he 
wanted.  Their  aim  should  be  to  accom- 
pany the  hynms  like  men,  and  they  could 
not  do  this  except  they  read,  and  studied, 
and  felt  the  words. 

Had  we  been  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
lengthened  musical  criticism  of  the  per- 
formance, we  should  have  found  our  re- 
marks cut  short  by  the  uniformly  excellent, 
and  truthful  singing  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  marvellously  correct  playing  of  the 
band.  From  the  first  note  of  raptoiona 
praise,  down  to  the  last  prayer  of  the 
National  Anthem,  the  performance  waa  a 
proud  triumph.  Never  were  hynmi  of 
praise  sung  so  gladsomely:  never  did 
genius  win  for  herself  so  glorious  a  vietoiy* 
When  the  two  honorary  secretaries  (Mesan. 
W.  Corke  and  A.  Ramsden),  ascended  tlw 
conductor's  rostrum  and  shook  Mr.  Dean 
heartily  by  the  hand  at  the  conclnaion  of 
the  performance,  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
cheering  greeted  the  graceful  compliment 

The  tunes  selected  for  the  occasion  were 
"  Grosvenor,'»  "  Halifax,"  and  •'  St 
Helen's,"  firom  Holdsworth's  Cheetham'a 
Psalmody ;  and  "  Westmoreland,"  from  a 
new  work  just  published  by  Mr.  Joeeph 
Wadsworth,  a  townsman,  and  a  clever  mu- 
sical composer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  hymn,  refreshments  were  distributed 
to  the  scholars.  Cakes  of  large  circum- 
ference were  handed  about  to  the  stripling!^ 
and  diaappeared  with  remarkable  quicknaaa* 
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At  each  cake  weighed  about  nine  oiinoM» 
above /dfir  toiu  of  currant  cakea  must  hayt 
been  consumed  by  the  children  alone*  To 
which  must  be  added  the  proTisions  sup- 
plied to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  band  and 
singers.  By  the  foresight  of  the  committee 
large  water-butts  were  thiokly  distributed 
over  the  area. 

The  visitors  had  no  opportunity  of 
parohaaing  refireshments  in  the  hall,  but 
retiring-rooms  and  every  poitible  oonvt- 
nienoe  was  afforded  by  the  eommittee  for 
the  spectators.  The  band  had  a  large  room 
fitted  up  for  their  accommodation  at  the 
Talbot  Inn.*  During  the  interval  thus 
oooasioaed,  a  number  of  visitors  left  the 
hall  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  their 
station  on  the  Southowram  side  of  Beaeon* 
hill,  where  we  are  informed  the  music  was 
heard  to  the  best  advantage.  This  elevated 
situation  was  certainly  a  most  finrorable 
one,  the  wind  being  from  the  north-wett 
A  musical  friend  infmned  us  that  the 
•Ingmg  of  each  part  was  readily  distin- 
guished, and  that  even  the  piano  passagat 
were  minutely  heard  at  that  distance*  All 
the  streeti  south-eastward  of  the  hall  were 
also  crowded  during  the  performance* 
Prior  to  the  singing  of  the  third  aad  fourth 
l^ymns,  a  selection  of  approprlata  mualo 
was  perfimned  in  fueeession  by  the  Yeo- 
numiy,  tha  Talbot,  Pratt's,  thd  Blaokleji 
and  the  Copley  bands. 

Whether  it  Is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
refreshments,  or  the  diiBNrent  style  of  the 
moBio,  «  Halifax*'  produced  such  a  thrilling 
eflbot,  that  an  encore  wu  unanimously 
called  fbr.  The  fourth  hymn  (which  had 
a  magnificent  and  telling  drum  tecompa* 
niment)  Was  also  repeated*  Several  marches 
wetc  then  performed  by  tome  of  the  conn- 
tiy  bands,  and  the  whole  affiur  closed  at  a 
quarter  to  four  o'clock  by  the  singing  of 
the  National  Anthem.  The  immense  astern- 
biy  then  began  slowly  to  disperse,  and  a 
most  remarkable  spectacle  waft  occasioned 
i^  the  different  schoolt  threading  their 
wl^  out  of  tiie  hall^  headed  by  thefar  re- 
•peetive  bands  of  mmle.  Wot  the  leut 
MMallty  oocurred  to  mar  the  Joyous  ftsti- 
^Mi  of  tie  da/,  and  die  only  r^pttiliru 


that  the  children  had  not  half  a  doaen 
more  hymns  to  sing. 

We  have  already  stated  the  number  of 
teachers,  scholars,  singers,  and  musicians 
present  in  the  hall  to  have  been  21,580. 
The  number  of  spectators  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  calculate,  children  having 
been  admitted  at  half-price,  by  means  of 
the  Ss.  6d.  and  Is.  tickets*  There  were 
sold— l,000tiekeU  at  2i.  6d.;  2,550 at  Is. ; 
and  8,000  at  6d* ;  making  a  total  of  6,550. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  few  tickets  were  re- 
issued at  the  doors,  so  that,  including  the 
higher  priced  tickets,  which  admitted  two 
each,  there  must  have  been  about  thirty 
thom$and  persons  in  the  hall.  And  yet,  so 
perfect  were  the  regulations,  that  hardly  a 
toe  waa  trod  upon,  or  a  bonnet  crushed. 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  town  per 
railway  waa  immense.  There  were  cheap 
trips  from  several  places  to  Halifax,  bring- 
ing the  following  numbers  :«From  Holm- 
firth,  180 1  Brighouse^  1,050  {  Cleckheaton, 
750;  Pickle  Bridge,  867 1  and  Eastwood, 
240 ;  in  all,  2,580.  In  addition  to  this 
influx  of  visitors,  there  must  have  been 
many  thousandft  Of  others  by  the  regular 
trains,  upwards  of  £100.  extra  being  re- 
oeifed  at  tiie  railway  station  after  Afe 
o*dook  fbr  panengen  departing  by  the 
evenitig  tndns. 


SABBATH    SCHOOLS    IN 
SCOTLAND. 

GUtgow  8ahb€ih  School  C^aioa.  »  The 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Union, 
contains  the  following  view  of  the  state  of 
Sabbath  schools  in  Glasgow  for  last  year. 

The  number  of  teachers 8,019 

„  9$      Scholars  on  the  roll  88,704 

Unable  to  read    5,613 

Above  15  yean  of  age     5,865 

In  our  report!  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  the 
array  of  figures  and  of  fhcts  is  very  unin- 
teresting, and  we  are  ever  rea4y  to  apolo- 
gise for  this  feature,  so  universally 
repulsive;  but  it  should  not  be  so— we 
should  look  over  a  carefully  prepared  report 
and  the  fttatisieal  table  ae  a  merchant  looks 
^ei  hSl  ennual  balanoe  sheet.     True,  the 
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figures  in  ihemftelvei  are  most  uninter- 
esting, but  the  merohsnt  nefar  forgets,  and 
neither  should  we,  what  these  figures  re- 
present, and  how  more  precious  than  fine 
gold  are  the  interests  represented  by  these 
figures  in  our  reports.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  our  friends  iu  Glasgow  are  still 
increasing  in  numbers.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  above  given  of  187 
teachers  and  1708  scholars  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  We  heartily  sympathise  with 
them;  they  have  the  hardest  Sabbath  school 
work  in  Scotland  to  do ;  by  far  the  Isrgest, 
densest,  most  degraded  mass  of  our  poor 
fellow-men  which  Scotland  contains,  to 
labour  for.  The  report  touches  on  all  the 
usual  movements  of  the  Union  •^Atten- 
dance— Magazine  and  Notes — Missions- 
Intemperance — Training  Classes— Adult 
Classes. 

Ola$gow  Sabbath  School  AMtoeiation  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Bngland,"^ 
This  is  the  fifth  report  of  the  society. 
During  the  five  years  of  this  society's 
existence,  the  teachers  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  have  more  than 
doubled— rising  from  283  to  624.  We 
wish  every  Church  bad  done  as  well.  The 
pleasing  catholicity  of  feeling  shewn  to- 
wards the  general  Sabbath  School  Union 
is  refreshing.  Yet  we  do  regret  that  the 
teachers  of  any  denomination  should  ever 
meet  and  associate  by  themselves,  when 
neither  their  object  nor  the  means  ta- 
ployed  contain  anything  peculiar  or 
denominational.  This  society  professes, 
as  its  only  object,  '*  a  friendly  intercourse 
and  co-operation'*  among  its  members,  to 
advance  the  eause  of  Sabbath  schools. 
Why  should  the  fact  of  a  teacher  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
exclude  him  from  the  benefits  of  such 
intercourse?  We  make  the  inquiry  in 
the  most  brotherly  spirit,  and  we  do  trust 
it  will  be  so  received. 

Edinburgh  Sabbath  School  Teqchcn* 
Union.^^The  subject  of  Sabbath  school 
extension  is  brought  before  us  herCi  and 
the  sad  necessity  for  it  pointed  out.  Last 
census  shewed,  between  5  aud  15  years  of 
age,  87,600,  while  onr  seholtri  only  josor 


ber  16,966 ;  teachers  1640.  Let  it  never 
he  forget  that  neglected,  untanght  oUl- 
dren  will  never  plead  for  themselves  <-tbeir 
cry  is  heard  only  in  heaven,  and  by  those 
whose  ears  and  hearts  Ood  has  opened. 
It  well  becomes  the  Union  to  plead  fbr 
them  till  their  wants  are  supplied.  The 
map  in  oonnexion  with  this  subject  is  a 
novel  and  useful  production. 


Mb.  CURWSN'S 
METHOD  OF  SINQINO. 

Tut  FIRST  MsETIlia  OF  C9&TIFIOATIP 

Tonic  Solfabrs  was  held,  at  PLaisrow, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  8th  of  June. 
The  certificates  were  proposed  in  order  to 
stimulate  individual  eflbrt  and  attention. 
They  can  only  be  taken  by  those  who  hsTS 
really  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of 
learning  to  sing  on  this  method ;  and  yet 
nearly  all  the  regular,  attentive,  and  self- 
cultivating  pupils  can  take  them  by  tho 
close  of  a  single  course  of  lessons.  At 
the  same  time,  they  imply  a  respectable 
practical  attainment,  for  every  one  who 
takes  a  certificate  is  able  to  sing  at  sight  at 
least  a  plain  psalm  tune  not  seen  before. 
Some  do  this  from  the  Old  Notation,  an4 
others  from  that  introductory  and  Inter- 
preting Notation,  which  is  much  easier. 
Within  ten  weeks  one  hundred  and  eighty 
of  the  pupils,  chiefly  in  London,  had 
passed  tho  examination  creditably,  mor§ 
than  one  third  of  them  in  th$  Old  NoUtHonm 
Thus,  that  question  has  been  fairly  pi|t  to 
the  classes,  which  is  the  true  test  of  every 
educational  method^'*  What  power  does 
it  give  ?"  and  they  have  already  returned 
a  creditable  answer.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  certificated  pupils  came  through 
the  rain  to  the  meeting.  After  tea,  8. 
Linder,  Esq.,  took  the  chair,  and  the 
following  pieces  were  sung:—- '* Hail, 
Smiling  Mom,"  **Hark,  the  Lark,"  "Poor 
Insect,"  "  Lightly  Tread,"  Mr.  Hullah's 
*<  Savoyard's  Song,"  by  two  of  Mr.  Read's 
pupils,  "Here  in  Cool  Grot,"  "  Home^ 
sweet  Home,"  and  *' Swiftly  from  tho 
Mountain's  Brow."     The  i^ienUftmit^^W 
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progress.    Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Young,  and 
Mr.  Read,  had  been  engaged  erery  eyening 
of  the  week  daring  the  past  winter  and 
spring  in  teaching  yarious  classes.    It  was 
very  gratifying  to  hear  of  the  progress  of 
good  and  cheap  music  in  such  districts  as 
Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Oreen,  and  to 
learn  that  the  students  of  Cheshunt  College 
had  given  so  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  psalmody  as  a  proper  part  of  their  pre- 
paration for  their  sacred  duties.     Mr.  R. 
Griffiths,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
LoTeday,  and  others,  described  the  pro- 
gress  of  their  classes,  and  spoke  of  the 
interest  which  ministers  of  religion  are 
beginning    to    take    in    this    movement 
Strong  testimony  was  also  given  to  show 
that  this  method  gives  a  facile  and  speedy 
introduction  to  the  Old  Notation.     Mr. 
Charles  Reed,  the  Rev.  £.  Tasker,  Mr. 


afternoon  was  spent  in  sportive  amuse- 
ments in  the  Long  walk  of  the  royal  parks. 
In  the  evening,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  their  respected  pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  Lilly- 
crop,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Perratt,  of  Harling- 
ton.  On  this  occasion  a  very  handsome 
rosewood  writing  desk  was  presented  by 
the  teachers  to  the  female  superintendent, 
as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  her  long  and 
persevering  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
these  schools ;  this  was  accompanied  with 
an  acrostic,  and  addresses  from  the  Rev. 
W.  Perratt  and  Mr.  Humphries,  the  male 
superintendent  The  following  inscription 
was  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  on  scarlet 
velvet,  forming  the  tablet  of  the  desk : — 
"Presented  to  Mrs.  Lillycrop,  by  tlie 
Teachers  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  schooU.— 
Windsor,  June  3,  1852."  Mr.  Lillycrop 
returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Lilly- 
crop,  and  a  very  happy  meeting  was  con< 


Meredith,  Mr.  Grant,   Mr.   Holdsworth, 

and  others,  spoke  to  resolutions  which  re-  j  ©luded  with  prayer  and  praise, 
suited  in  the  formation  of  "The  Tonic 
Solfa  Association,"  for  the  promotion  of 
vocal  music,  by  this  method,  in  schools, 
homes,  and  congregations.     This  associa- 
tion will  consist  exclusively  of  those  who 


WARMINSTER. 
United  Sunday  School  Anniversary. 
On  Whit- Sunday  the  Anniversary  Ser- 


mons were  preached   on    behalf   of   the 
have  taken  certificates.     And  at  all  the  I  Common  Close  Sunday  schools,   by  their 


lectures  which  they  illustrate,  and  the  sing- 
ing meetings  which  they  hold,  other  cer- 
tificated Tonic  Solfaers  will  be  admitted 
without  charge.  They  will  promote  the 
delivery  of  lectures  and  the  training  of 
teachers.  Letters  may  be  addressed,  for 
the  present,  to  Mr.  R.  Griffiths,  IS,  Wood- 
street,  Cheapside.  The  evening  was  con- 
cluded by  singing  Mr.  Hickson's/'  God 
speed  the  Right,"  "Lift  thine  eyes,"  from 
Mendelsshon's  "  Elijah,"  by  Mrs.  Staple- 
ton  and  two  of  her  pupils,  '<Now  unto  the 
King  Eternal,"  and  "  I  heard  a  great 
voice,"  "Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  great- 
ness," from  "  People's  Services,"  Handel's 
'*  Hallelujah  Chorus,'*  and  the  National 
Anthem. 


WINDSOR. 
The  Baptist  Sunday  schools  held  their 
anniversary  treat  of  plum-cake  and  coffee 
on  Thursday  June  3rd,  at   the    school 

room§  of  VictoriA  street   Chapel,  when  . ,  ^-^-^ 

Mhoai  ITO  children  were  regi^^d.    The 'icK»^^'B<^n^«vi« 


Pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Gunn. 

On  the  same  day  Sermons  were  preached 
on  behalf  of  the  BapUst  Sunday  schools 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Howe,  at  the  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  North  Row. 

^fk  the  following  day  the  children  of 
the  various  Dissenting  schools  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  met  at  the  In- 
dependent chapel,  when  a  most  suitable 
address  was  delivered  by  tlie  Wesleyan 
preacher,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cope,  after  whicli 
the  children  marched  together,  and  were 
severally  provided  with  a  large  plum-cake, 

In  the  evening  upwards  of  250  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  drank  tea  together  at 
the  Town  Hall,  when  Mr.  Browne,  who 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Common 
Close  Sunday  school  for  many  years  past 
and  who  has  been  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair,  when  resolutions  were 
moved  and  seconded  by  Messrs.  Gunn, 
Howe,Co^e,  SUtxt,  CUft,  Forward,  Hard- 
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METHODS  OP  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

THE   teachers'    CULTIVATION    OP   THE  JUDGMENT  AND    THE   TASTE. 

"A  ward  fitly  tpoktn^  is  like  apples  qf  gold  in  pictures  qf  silver.'* 
There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  or  states  of  mind,  denominated  judgment  and 
taste,  because  there  is  constant  necessity  for  doing  this  in  the  general 
intercourse  with  mankind,  by  conversation,  or  giving  instruction,  or 
delivering  discourses ;  and  if  persons  would  avoid  placing  themselves 
in  a  wrong  position,  or  uttering  crude  opinions,  or  acting  with  manifest 
impropriety,  the  judgment  and  the  taste  should  be  carefully  cultivated. 
The  probability  is,  that  a  high  state  of  mental  excellence  in  man, 
depends  more  upon  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  than  upon  any 
other  mental  acquisition,  although  the  other  faculties  must  supply  their 
proper  quota  towards  rendering  this  central  faculty  strong  and  effective. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  distinctive  ideas  are 
received  either  through  the  senses,  or  from  intuition ;  that  they  then,  by 
the  operation  of  thought,  impress  the  memory,  pass  through  the  process 
of  reflection,  and  are  conveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  decision,  to  the  judg- 
ment; which,  if  not  satisfied,  calls  in  the  aid  of  reason.     It  may» 
however,  be  a  question,  whether  the  whole  process  of  thought,  and 
even  of  reason,  does  not  return  again  to  the  judgment  for  final  decision ; 
and  this  appears  the  more  likely,  because  by  common  consent  we  are 
usually  informed  that  the  judgment  influences  the  will,  and  that  the 
latter  chooses  or  refuses  to  carry  a  conclusion  or  opinion  into  action. 
The  province  of  the  judgment  b   to  determine;   that  of  the  will, 
to  resolve;  how  important  then  that  the  judgment  should  be  right! 

The  judgment,  the  mental  taste,  and  the  reason,  nil  employ  com- 
parison in  working  out  the  resoUa  of  their  deliberations. 

Judgment  may  be  regarded  as  that  faculty  which  is  guided  by  com- 
parison, and  in  the  common  course  of  thought,  it  examines  carefully 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  objects  or  sentiments,  as  the  difference 
between  "  black  and  white,  hard  or  soft,  even  or  uneven,  good,  midd- 
ling, or  inferior,"  so  as  to  ascertain  and  determine  which  might  best  be 
employed  to  answer  any  particular  purpose.  Reason  operates  more 
extensively  by  taking  up  all  the  comparisons  of  judgment,  and  by  em- 
ploying other  comparisons,  togetherwithanalogies  andrelations,  and  com- 
bining these  into  orderly  arguments,  drawsfrom  them  certain  conclusions, 
which  become  opinions,  and  fair  grounds  of  action.  Judgment  is 
founded  chiefly  upon  comparisons ;  reason  uses  both  comparisons  and 
the  art  of  persuasion .  Many  children  in  the  course  of  their  education, 
give  proofs  of  their  possessing  good  judgments,  but  almost  all  arc 
deficient  of  reason,  because  their  capacities  in  the  early  stages  of  Hfe 
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are  inadequate  to  the  task  of  argumentation ;  it  should,  therefore,  be 
the  great  concern  of  teachers  to  build  up  the  judgment  of  their  scholars 
with  as  much  correctness  and  strength  as  possible,  and  that  upon  the 
best  foundations  of  truth.  In  society  at  large,  there  are  few  good 
reaioners,  (or  logicians  as  thej  are  called,)  to  be  met  with ;  but  all  mature 
minds  most  employ  their  judgments^  and  it  is  a  universally  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  to  say  a  man  is  a  good  logician,  is  not  to  pass  so  high 
a  compliment  upon  him,  as  to  say,  that  he  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment. 
Whatever,  therefore,  philosophers  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  the  affairs 
€ft  this  world  are  more  eitensively  governed  by  matter-of-fact  men, 
with  clear  heads,  and  solid  judgments,  than  by  the  ablest  logicians, 
although  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  the  latter  have  their  use,  and 
a£fbrd  great  satisfaction,  as  additional  testimonies  to  those  truths  upon 
which  the  former  by  experience  find  that  they  have  been  acting  with 
safety.  All  these  considerations  tend  to  show,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  judgment  is  of  prime  importance  to  intellectual  beings. 

Mental  taste  may  be  regarded  as  that  property  which  the  mind 
exercises  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  nicety  in  its  comparisons  of 
objects  and  sentiments,  while  it  traces  and  feels  their  effects  so  exactly, 
and  describes  them  so  accurately,  as  to  produce  sympathy  and  delight 
in  the  minds  of  other  persons*  In  the  study  of  this  subject  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  taste  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime,  through  all  their  degrees  of  variation,  from  the  calmest 
to  the  boldest  modes  of  expression. 

Let  then  a  man  be  found  who  posseeses  soundness  of  judgment, 
prompting  him  habitually  to  virtuous  decisions  and  actions,  and  if  that 
judgment  be  combined  with  exquisite  taate,  then  there  will  appear 
before  yon,  a  thoroughly  good  and  really  estimable  man.  The  wicked 
cannot  help  admiring,  though  they  may  dialike  such  a  man ;  the  good, 
will,  with  one  consent,  admire,  trust,  and  love  him.  The  only  perfect 
example  of  this  kind  of  character  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  cannot  be  admired,  beloved,  and  trusted  too 
much.  When  the  divine  Redeemer  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
and  revealed  his  superlatively  excellent  character  to  them,  what  dignity 
did  they  discover  in  his  judgment,  what  delightful  discrimination  in 
his  taste;  and  while  we  posses*  the  meant  and  opportunities  of 
making  any  approaches  to  this  paragon  of  wisdom,  let  us  use  them 
with  all  diligence  and  perseverance. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  so  as  to  constitute  it  a  ground  of  inquiry  as 

to  the  most  plain  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 

judgment  and  taste,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  there  must  be 

a  very  careful  adaptation  of  the  processes  of  mind  to  the  nature  of  the 

objects  contemplated, so  as  to  ioarme  improreiBent  in  meatel  power*  The 
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design  should  be  to  afford  equal  satisfaction  and  delight  in  all  our  com- 
municationS)  to  what  might  be  experienced  by  the  hearing  of  words, 
''  fitly  spoken ''  as  agreeing  with  their  resemblance  to  '*  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver ;"  the  main  idea  of  which  is  admirable  fitness  or 
adaptation  to  answer  the  purpose  designed.  From  these  observations 
it  will  appear,  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  words  and  things  must  be 
combined  with  fitness  of  comparison^  pursued  in  the  natural  and  inti- 
mate order  of  relationship,  so  as  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  sound 
judgment  and  exquisite  taste. 

That  the  judgment  may  be  intelligently  cultivated,  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  a  good  stock  of  words,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their 
common  signification,  together  with  their  adjuncts  and  dependencies; 
also  to  enlist  in  the  mental  process  all  the  particulars  which  can  be  of 
use  in  leading  the  judgment  to  a  proper  determination.  This  process 
of  judging  is  greatly  aided  by  gaining  the  habit  of  bringing  all  subjects 
tinder  calm  consideration!  so  as  to  see  the  way  clearly  to  a  decision. 
Hence^  the  man  who  is  gifted  with  the  ability  of  employing  close 
consideration  to  assist  him  in  forming  his  determinationsi  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  man  of  judgment,  especially  if  his  decisions  are  conveyed 
in  clear  and  forcible  language,  and  the  actions  by  which  those  decisions 
aie  followed  prove  themselves  to  be  adequate  to  the  end  intended. 

Another  method  by  which  the  judgment  may  be  still  more 
beneficially  cultivated  is,  to  study  well  the  dififerences  between  truth 
and  error,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil;  and  as  a  clear  direc- 
tory to  the  student  in  this  exercise,  there  is  no  standard  equal  to 
that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  a  system  of  morals,  Christianity  is 
universally  acknowledged,  even  by  its  enemies,  to  be  perfect  in  its 
principles,  and  to  be  fully  adapted,  if  followed  out,  to  the  promotion  of 
human  happiness,  in  connexion  with  the  glory  of  its  unimpeachable 
Founder.  In  the  establishmenty  therefore,  of  the  moral  judgment,  the 
truths  of  the  Word  of  Qod  are  the  only  sure,  safe,  and  complete  guide. 
From  these  observations  it  will  appear,  that  the  careful  cultivation  of 
an  intellectual  and  a  moral  judgment,  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  time 
and  study  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  an  excellence  so 
essentially  adapted  to  invest  human  character  with  the  power  to  become 
commandingly  influential  and  extensively  useful. 

The  cultivation  of  the  taste  requires  that  the  faculty  of  perception 
should  be  exercised  with  great  exactness  of  discrimination,  and  that  the 
whole  mind  should  contribute  its  resources  with  considerable  nicety  and 
delicacy  of  observation.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  found  very  useful 
to  accustom  the  mind  to  a  minute  decomposition  of  objects,  tracing 
out  their  true  properties,  qualities,  appearances,  forms,  and  uses,  so  as 
to  dilate  upon  them  correctly ;  and  to  make  eSotVa  ol  laoA  %\.  \^-^«^- 
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position,  80  as  to  embody  the  objects  of  contemplation  in  striking  and 
suitable  modes  of  representation  or  expression.  The  cultivation  of  a 
fine  taste  is  of  great  service  to  all  persons  who  are  desirous  of  employ- 
ing the  art  of  criticism  with  good  effect,  and  the  legitimate  use  of 
criticism  is  to  expose  inconsistencies,  follies,  and  irregularities,  and  to 
commend  that  which  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful,  to  general  approval 
and  acceptation. 

It  has,  by  most  writers,  been  regarded  as  a  correct  rule  for  establish- 
ing a  fine  taste  to  concur  with  the  sentiments  of  the  most  acute  and 
intelligent  minds  as  the  ultimate  test  of  what  is  to  be  accounted 
beautiful  in  the  arts  and  sublime  in  nature.  Rudeness,  ignorance,  and 
presumption  cannot  attain  to  this  excellence  ;  but  it  requires  knowledge, 
civilization,  and  modest  confidence  to  become  qualified  to  pass  observa- 
tions or  opinions  with  propriety.  This  rule  may  very  extensively  be 
followed  in  guiding  our  decisions  generally,  although  no  pretension 
can  be  made  to  set  up  a  standard  of  taste  in  every  particular  instance, 
because  there  are  varieties  in  which  some  minds  will  not  be  found  to 
agree.  The  great  point  in  reviewing  every  object  and  composition  is, 
to  ascertain  what  interests  the  imagination,  touches  the  hearts  of  all 
observers,  and  pleases  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  civilized  nation. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  remarked,  that  judgment  and  taste  are 
designed  to  discover  beauties,  to  detect  and  remove  faults,  to  establish 
that  which  is  right,  true,  and  good,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  wrong, 
false,  and  evil. 

Let,  then,  all  the  students  of  this  inviting  and  self-improving  subject, 
foster  a  disposition  to  take  pleasure  in  forming  their  judgments  correctly, 
and  in  cultivating  their  tastes  accurately,  in  connection  with  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  nature,  art,  and  written  compositions ;  so 
shall  they  become  capable  of  establishing  a  reciprocity  of  enjoyment 
between  themselves  and  all  other  persons  with  whom  they  may  be 
brought  into  communication.  Tutob. 

SCHOOL-HINTS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
''You  were  made  to  be  kind,''  says  Horace  Mann,  '^generous,  and  mag- 
nanimous.   If  there  is  a  hoy  in  the  school  that  has  a  lame  foot,  don't  let  him 
know  that  you  ever  saw  it.     If  there  is  a  poor  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't 
talk  about  rags  when  he  is  in  hearing.    If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him 
some  part  of  the  game  which  does  not  require  running.     If  there  is  a  hungry 
one,  give  him  part  of  your  dinner.     If  there  b  a  dull  one,  help  him  to  get  bis 
lesson.    If  there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him ;   for  if  one  boy  is 
proud  of  his  talents,  and  another  is  envious  of  them,  there  are  two  great 
wrongs,  and  no  more  talents  than  before.    If  a  larger  or  stronger  boy  has  in- 
jured you,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  forgive  him,  and  request  the  teacher  not  to 
puDiBh  him.    All  the  school  will  show  by  their  coantenanoes  bow  much  better 
//  is  tb$a  to  have  a  great  fist/* 
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A  LIVELY  LECTURE  ON  MAPS. 
By  Ephraim  Holding. 

Look  alive,  reader,  for  we  oursehes  mean  to  be  alive  in  our  present 
lecture.  Much  may  be  said  on  maps,  without  saying  a  tithe  of  what 
might  be  said.  You  have  often  seen  on  the  cover  of  the  Sunday  School 
Teachers'  Magazine,  a  list  of  Maps  published  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  such  as  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  our  Saviour;  Jerusalem  and 
its  Environs ;  Land  of  Canaan  as  divided  among  the  Israelites ;  Maps 
of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  the  Bible,  &c.  Now  these  maps  are  well 
worth  your  best  attention;  we  shall  say  a  little  about  them  by  and 
bye. 

Dr.  Johnson  (and  we  always  run  to  him  first,  for  the  exact  meaning 
of  a  word)  defines  a  map  to  be,  *'  a  geographical  picture,  on  which 
lands  and  seas  are  delineated  according  to  the  longitude  and  latitude." 
We,  in  our  plainer  way,  define  a  map  to  be,  an  outline  of  the  land  and 
water  of  the  earth,  setting  forth  the  form,  and  relative  size  and  position 
of  the  different  countries  it  represents.  We  see,  at  a  glance  on  a  map, 
what  an  hour*s  conversation  could  not  impart  to  us. 

In  all  its  Taried  forms  before  our  eyes, 
The  wide  and  wondrous  world  extended  lies. 

A  map,  to  an  uneducated  eye,  must  be  indeed  a  puzzle.  Some  years 
ago  a  man,  said  to  be  a  conjurer,  came  to  a  retired  village,  and  per- 
formed some  wonderful  tricks.  He  was  a  conjurer,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  silly  people,  when  he  came  into  the  village,  and  he  certainly  was 
a  conjurer  in  their  estimation  when  he  went  out  of  it. 

It  was  not  more  than  an  hour  after  he  had  left  the  place,  when 
Robin  Cutler,  a  working  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  picked 
up  what  he  took  to  be  the  conjurer's  book,  and  brought  it  to  old  Reeves 
the  schoolmaster.  As  the  rumour  had  run  swiftly  through  the  village, 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  poor  people  hurried  along  to  the  school,  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  book. 

Robin  Cutler  said,  that  when  he  picked  up  the  book,  for  some  time 
he  could  not  tell  how  to  get  at  the  inside  of  it,  and  when  at  last  he 
found  out  the  way,  he  saw  that  it  was  scrawled  over  with  strange  lines 
and  letters,  of  different  colors,  all  in  confusion.  It  took  him  some  time 
to  open  it,  but  twice  as  long  to  shut  it  up  again  in  proper  form.  This 
wonderful  account  awakened  the  curiosity  of  all  around. 

Some  thought  that  the  schoolmaster  would  not  be  able  to  make  out 
what  was  in  the  book,  while  others  said,  if  any  one  in  the  wide  world 
could  read  it  he  would,  for  the  fame  of  the  schoolmaster*s  learning  was 
very  great.  Robin  Cutler  had  carefully  secured  the  mysterious  volume 
by  tying  it  up  in  a  handkerchief,  the  ends  of  NvhicVi  Vl^\a.^^^* 
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knotted,  being  half  afraid,  even  then,  lest  the  book  should,  somehow 
or  other,  make  its  escape.  When  he  began  to  untie  the  knots,  anxious 
faces  were  looking  on»  and  old  Beeves  himself,  whose  reputation  for 
learning  was  at  stake,  felt  a  little  qualmish.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
he  set  eyes  on  the  wonderful  volume,  than  he  burst  out  into  a  fit  of 
loud  laughter.  The  bystanders,  and  especiaUy  Robert  Cutler,  could 
not  at  all  tell  what  to  make  of  this,  and  somewhat  suspected  that  the 
conjurer's  book  had  affected  his  wits,  but  old  Heeves  set  the  matter 
at  rest  by  crying  out,  **  0,  Master  Cutler !  Master  Cutler !  this  is  no 
conjurer's  book,  but  my  old  Map  of  England,  in  its  pasteboard  cover, 
that  somehow  or  other  I  must  have  dropped  out  of  my  pocket  in 
my  walk  this  afternoon.*'  Poor  Robin,  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
map  in  a  case  or  out  of  it,  that  he  remembered,  was  sadly  laughed  at. 
He  slunk  away  as  soon  as  he  could,  but  not  before  old  Reeves  had  told 
him  that  two  things  were  very  plain.  The  one  was  that  the  map  was 
no  conjurer's  book,  and  the  other  that  Master  Cutler  was  no  conjurer. 

There  is  something  extremely  interesting  in  the  very  appearance  of 
a  map,  and  this  interest  increases  the  more  we  know  of  it.  The  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitudci  too,  enable  us  so  accurately  to  measure  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  that  we  can  answer  our  own  ques- 
tions. We  like  to  look  at  the  odd  forms  of  the  continents,  islands, 
lakes,  bays,  rivers,  and  creeks ;  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  high 
up  in  the  air  in  a  balloon,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  lay  spread  out 
far  below.  Amusement  and  instruction  go  hand  in  hand  together 
when  we  look  at  a  map,  and  we  see,  and  feel,  and  know  that  we  are 
growing  wiser  the  longer  we  regard  it*  Map-knowledge,  when  once 
obtained,  is  very  seldom  altogether  lost.  Like  a  picture,  it  assists  our 
memory  in  retaining  information,  and  in  recovering  it  when  it  has 
been  partially  forgotten.  Without  a  map  we  form  strange  notions  of 
other  countries,  but  with  one  our  views  are  comparatively  clear.  With 
a  modern  Map  of  the  World  spread  oat  on  the  table,  we  pass  with 
wondrous  facility  from  one  country  to  another,  hopping  across  bays, 
skipping  over  straits,  and  jumping,  if  necessary,  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent, without  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  storms  or  calms  ; 
pirates  or  perils ;  sharks  or  shipwrecks* 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  set  off  in  this  way  on  an  arctic 
expedition.  Without  troubling  ourselves  about  outfit  and  passage 
money,  without  waiting  for  ship,  steamer,  yacht,  or  boat,  or  even  so 
much  as  bidding  ferewell  to  our  friends,  we  boldly  crossed  the  North 
Atlantic,  visited  Hudson's  Straits  and  Hudson's  Bay,  proceeded  through 
Regret's  Inlet,  Barrow's  Straits,  and  Lancaster  Sound.  Went  on  shore 
at  Behring's  Isle,  and  pushed  on  through  Victoria  Channel  northward. 
OJadly,  bad  we  diflcovered  Sir  John  ?t«nUixi)  would  we  have  rendered 
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him  aH  the  service  in  our  power,  and  borne  back  with  us  the  news  of 
his  safety  to  his  loving  and  faithful  spouse,  whose  name,  as  a  true- 
hearted  wife,  will  deservedly  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

All  hail  to  the  band  that  so  long  have  been  parted. 
From  country  and  friends  in  their  season  of  care ; 

All  hail  to  the  woman,  the  wife,  the  true  hearted, 
That  kof  on  for  eftr,  when  others  despair. 

This  method  of  travelling,  which  we  call  going  by  the  map,  is  the 
most  expeditious,  the  least  expensive,  and  in  many  respects  by  far  the 
best  adapted  to  the  general  convenience  of  all  parties,  seeing  that  it 
may  be  resorted  to  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whether  we  have  or  have 
not  any  one  to  accompany  us,  and  whether  our  purses  are  full  or 
empty.  It  is  not  every  one  having  the  inclination  to  go  in  reality  to 
India  by  the  overland  passage,  that  has  the  time  and  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  enterprise,  but 
according  to  our  plan  he  may  set  off  at  once.  Let  us  try  the  experi- 
ment together  on  Mercator's  Chart,  but  perhaps  we  had  better  take  the 
Map  of  Europe,  for  that  is  on  a  larger  scale.  Here  it  is  colored  red, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  marked  with  crooked  lines  all  over  it,  as 
though  a  number  of  long-legged  spiders  had  been  crawling  about  it  in 
all  directions,  leaving  their  marks  behind  them.     Now  then  for  India! 

In  high  spirits  we  start  from  Southampton,  make  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  pass  through  the  Needles  by  Freshwater  Cliffs,  proceed  along 
the  British  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
Having  neither  fruit  nor  cork  to  buy,  nor  time  to  throw  away,  we 
push  on  by  Cape  Trafalgar  and  Tarifa^  to  Gibraltar ;  on  we  go  through 
the  narrow  struts,  gi^e  a  glance  at  Algiers,  and  arrive  safe  at  Malta^ 
where  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  St.  Paul  suffered  shipwreck. 
Again  we  move  onward,  reaching  Aiexandriai  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  where  St.  Mark  preached  the  gospel,  and  the  Septuagint 
translated  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Greek* 
The  distance  is  not  great  to  Cairo.  See,  we  are  at  Boulac  the  port 
already;  we  had  better  now  make  use  of  the  Map  of  Asia,  having 
come  to  the  end  of  that  of  Europe.  Once  more  let  us  continue  our 
route.  Other  people  may  enter  omnibuses,  or  mount  on  the  high 
backs  of  camels,  but  we  will  cross  the  desert  without  one  or  the  other. 
We  tarry  neither  at  the  central  station,  nor  Joseph's  well,  but  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Suez.  We  next  move  forward  along  the  Red 
Sea,  that  sea  whose  waters  made  way  for  the  Israelites,  but 
overwhelmed  Pharoah  and  his  armed  host.  On !  on !  we  are  passing 
Jeddah  and  Mocha  famed  for  coffee;  we  stretch  across  the  sea  of 
Arabia  for  Ceylon,  where  elephants  abound,  enter  the  sea  of  Bengal<^ 
leave  Madras  with  its  white  surf  and  MusaooWVi  \>o^V&  \^^>sA  m&>  ^^A 
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push  up  the  Hoogley  for  Calcutta.  Here  we  are,  having  performed 
the  overland  passage,  a  distance  perhaps  of  eight  thousand  miles,  as 
the  crow  flies,  in  something  less  than  five  minutes.  Maps  do  not  receive 
of  us  half  the  attention  they  deserve,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
have  not  half  the  geographical  knowledge  which  we  might  easily 
obtain. 

Having  accomplished  with  us  the  overland  passage  to  India,  going 
by  map,  you  may  as  well  now,  reader,  venture  on  an  expedition  alone, 
travelling  in  the  same  manner.  Take  your  way,  for  example,  to  the 
"gold  diggings"  in  California,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  passing  up  the 
Missisippi  and  Missouri,  and  traversing  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  or, 
entering  the  Caribean  sea  from  the  Atlantic,  crossing  the  Strait  of 
Panama,  and  pursuing  your  course  along  the  Pacific  to  St.  Francisco. 
Should  you  prefer  the  longer  route,  you  can  go  round  by  Cape  Horn, 
but  whichever  way  you  proceed,  going  by  map  is  the  quickest  and  the 
safest  way.  If  by  this  method  of  visiting  the  diggings,  you  should 
not  get  quite  so  much  gold,  you  will  enjoy  much  more  comfort  and  not 
call  forth  half  the  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  uncharitableness  in  other 
hearts  which  you  otherwise  would  do.  Hundreds  have  found  out  their 
mistake  in  **  hasting  to  be  rich,"  and  thousands  have  been  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  words,  '*  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith."     Prov,  xv.  16. 

But  if  maps  are  so  geographically  serviceable,  in  more  important 

points  they  are  serviceable  too.     Take  the  maps  published  by  the 

Sunday  School  Union,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  together  with 

that  of  the  Voyages  and  Travels  of  St.  Paul  and  others,  and  you  will 

see,  at  once,  that  you  might  pore  over  books  a  long  time,  before  you 

could  pick  up  half  the  information   they  afford.    These  Maps   not 

only  give  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  but  also  excite  an 

increased  love  for  it.     In  this  respect  they  are  excellent  auxiliaries  to 

God's  Word,  and  helpers  in  holy  things.     If  thus  you  regard  maps, 

they  will  rise  in  your  estimation,  and  you  will  be  anxious  to  procure 

them,   to    examine  them,    to   profit   by   them,   and   to    recommend 

them  to  others.    At  sight  of  the  Map  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  a 

sense  of  the  past  comes  over  us,  and  what  the  "  Holy  City'*  was,  and 

is,  presses  on  our  reflections.      Fallen,  fallen  are  her  bulwarks  and  her 

palaces.     The  poet  thus  bewails  her. 

**  Her  streets  are  raz*d,  her  maidens  sold  for  slaves ; 
Her  gates  thrown  down,  her  elders  in  their  graves ; 
Her  feasts  are  holden  'mid  the  Gentile's  scorn, 
By  stealth  her  priesthood's  holy  garments  worn." 

When  a  Sunday  school  teacher  is  familiar  with  maps  connected  with 
Holj^  Scripture,  his  hands  are  strengthened  and  his  usefulness  greatly 
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extended.  The  times  require  that  those  who  impart  instruction  should 
avail  themselves  of  every  aid  within  their  influence.  A  biblical 
teacher  to  acquit  himself  well,  should  put  in  requisition,  besides  the 
Sacred  Volume,  acquaintance,  friend,  and  minister,  concordance, 
commentary,  and  sermon. 

With  ardent  love  of  God  and  man  inspired, 
Map,  book,  eye,  head,  and  heart  are  all  required. 

We  have  now  almost  done,  as  fiir  as  regards  our  sayings,  but  we 
trust  that  you  have  not  near  done,  with  regard  to  your  doings.  If 
you  know  but  little  of  maps,  try  to  know  more ;  and  if  you  know  much| 
make  yourself  still  better  acquainted  with  them,  for,  be  assured  that 
all  the  reading  in  the  world  will  never  give  you  the  clear  and  correct, 
particular  and  general  information  that  maps  impart.  As  we  sud 
before,  so  we  say  again,  maps  do  not  receive  from  us  half  the  attention 
they  deserve,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  have  not  half  the 
geographical  and  biblical  knowledge  which  we  might  easily  obtain. 
Studying  a  map  is  taking  a  short  cut  to  knowledge  across  the  green 
fields,  instead  of  going  a  long  way  round  by  the  dusty  turnpike 
road. 
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Mr.  Editor. — I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  note  received  by  our  IMlnister  a  few 
weeks  unoe.  Please  g^ve  it  a  place  in  the  *'  Teacher's  Magazine,  *' — Teaohers 
need  encouragement  to  persevere,  and  when  instances  of  usefulness  occur  I 
think  they  should  be  made  known.        Yours  truly, 

Charles  Patkb» 

SaUshury,  Superintendent  of  Soot's  Lane,  Sunday  School* 

[copt] 

Rev.  Sir. — Please  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken ;  the  writer  was  once 
a  Sunday  school  scholar  in  the  Scot's  Lane  Sunday  school.  I  have  great 
reason  to  be  both  grateful  and  thankful  for  the  kind  instruction  I  received 
there.  I  had  no  instruction  in  writing  and  very  little  in  reading,  excepting 
what  I  received  in  the  Sunday  school.  As  a  reward,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  a  Bible  from  your  hand,  which  I  value  very  much.  As  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  Salisbury,  I  wish  to  give  a  small  sum*  if  you  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  it  to  help  to  purohase  a  few  Bibles  to  g^ve  to  those  you 
think  deserving.  Should  it  by  Grod's  assistance  and  your  kind  instructions  be 
the  means  of  making  one  happy,  I  shall  ever  have  reason  to  bless  God  for 
teaching  me  to  act  thus.       I  remain, 

Your  humble  servant, 
C.  G. 

•  A  Sovereign  wii  enclosed. 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOL    RECOLLECTIONS. 
No  8.    The  Chiicxxt  Sweep. 

The  great  end  of  all  Sanday  school  teaching  is  the  conversion  of 
souls  to  God.  Other  advantages  naturally  result  from  the  system , 
important  to  us  as  privata  citiiens  as  well  as  to  the  nation  at  large  ; 
but  whatever  comes  short  of  this  one  great  object  leaves  the  work 
unfinished.  Vice  and  immorality  may  be  checked ;  civil  and  religious 
liberty  may  be  promoted ;  and  every  thing  that  can  make  a  nation 
great  and  prosperous  may  be  secured;  but  if  soula  are  not  turned 
firom  darkness  to  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  nnto  Ood,  we 
Jttve  labored  to  little  purpose ;  the  battle  has  still  to  be  fought ;  the 
T&story  yet  to  be  achieved. 

Bat  these  incidental  and  minor  advantages  ought  nevertheless  not 
to  be  altogether  overlooked  or  even  slightly  regarded,  inasmuch  as 
they  serve  to  ''  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  to  make  straight  in 
the  desert  a  highway  for  our  Ood."  These  are  not  the  fruits  which 
we  expect  ultimately  to  reap^  but  they  dear  the  weeds  and  remove 
many  hindrances  out  of  our  way  which  would  otherwise  render  our 
labor  more  difficult  and  our  harvest  less  abundant.  Very  frequently 
I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  where  our  teaching  has  failed  in 
producing  *'  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  it  has  nevertheless  generated  an  outward  respect  for  the 
Word  of  Qod  and  for  those  who  are  employed  in  teaching  its  sacred 
doctrines. 

In  consequenee  of  a  protracted  illness^  I  have  more  than  once 
become  the  inmate  of  one  of  those  great  institutions  for  the  re- 
covery  of  health,  which  are  the  honor  of  our  native  land;  and 
whenever  in  these  crowded  places  I  have  endeavored  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  some  poor  afflicted  fellow-creature,  or  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Redeemer  by  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts, 
I  have  always  been  aided  in  my  work,  or  protected  from  insult  by 
some,  who  though  they  have  made  no  pro&ssion  of  religion  them^ 
selves,  have  been  taught  to  respect  it  in  others,  through  the  influenoe 
of  early  Sunday  school  instruction. 

I  had  been  long  under  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced physicians  of  the  day  without  ever  having  received  the  slightest 
benefit,  so  that  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  recovery  and  had  resolved 
never  again  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  **Lo  here  is  a  physician,  or  lo 
there,"  but  calmly  and  patiently  to  wait  the  development  of  God's 
will  concerning  me.  The  invitation,  however,  which  I  received  in 
the  year  1843,  to  enter  one  of  the  large  metropolitan  hospitab,  was  so 
pre$BUig,  and  withal  so  encouraging,  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  call  of 
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FroTidence  vhich  it  was  neither  my  duty  nor  my  interest  to  disobey. 
I  went  therefore  with  the  humble  hope  that  if  I  should  be  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  my  desires  with  regard  to  myself,  I  might 
nevertheless  be  made  the  instrument  of  imparting  spiritual  good  to 
others.  It  was  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  from  a  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  before  me,  that  God  had  a  work  for  me  to  perform, 
and  therefore  though  entertaining  but  little  hope  of  ultimate  recovery, 
I  separated  from  my  beloved  family  and  suffered  myself  to  be  carried 
to  my  place  of  destination  with  a  cheerfulness  such  as  I  had  never 
before  under  similar  circumstances  experienced. 

The  ward  in  which  I  was  placed  was  a  small  one  consisting  of  three 
rooms  one  above  another.  I  occupied  the  centre  bed  of  the  middle 
room  in  which  there  were  six  patients  besides  myself.  As  I  looked 
round  upon  my  new  companions  and  watched  their  proceedings  to  see  If 
there  were  among  them  any  that  were  like-minded  with  myself,  I 
was  struck  ^th  theur  awful  ignorance,  and  disgusted  with  their  profane 
and  filthy  conversation.  Several  times  I  endeavored  to  engage  their 
attention  by  introducing  serious  subjects,  or  reading  interesting  books, 
but  we  were  generally  interrupted  by  some  foolish  device.  But  still 
upon  the  whole  I  was  treated  with  respect,  and  I  believe  that  these 
tricks  were  not  played  off  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  me, 
as  from  a  sheer  love  of  fun  and  amusement  in  which  every  one 
seemed  ready  at  any  time  to  engage. 

Finding  that  sdl  attempts  to  impress  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
soul  upon  the  attention  of  these  frolicsome  patients,  all  of  whom  were 
approaclung  to  a  state  of  convalescence,  were  sure  to  be  frustrated,  I 
became  much  cast  down ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  I  was  receiving  no 
benefit  myself,  either  physically  or  spiritually,  I  resolved  that  my  atay 
should  be  short.  Still  I  anxiously  longed  to  be  made  a  blessing  to 
some  poor  soul  before  I  left  the  hospital.  I  therefore  began  to  enqoiro 
if  there  was  any  patient  in  either  of  the  other  rooms  of  the  ward  who  was 
dangerously  ill  and  who  would  be  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  I  was  then  informed  that  there  was  a  chimney  sweep 
in  the  room  above  who  was  without  friend  or  counsellor,  and  who  waa 
not  expected  long  to  survive.  I  no  sooner  received  this  information 
than  I  resolved  if  possible  to  visit  him.  This  however  was  a  work  of 
great  difficulty,  as  I  could  not  walk  and  was  only  able  to  move  along 
the  ward  by  going  from  bed  to  bed.  Several  days  passed  away  and  my 
object  was  still  unattained,  whilst  the  poor  man  was  reported  to  be 
getting  rapidly  worse.  Every  attempt  I  had  made  to  ascend  the  stairs 
had  failed,  and  I  became  greatly  distressed  lest  the  sufferer  should  be 
called  from  time  into  eternity  without  any  warning  to  flee  from,  t^ 
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wrath  to  come.  I  think  I  never  entered  into  the  spirit  of  those  lines 
of  Doddridge  as  I  did  at  that  time  :— 

'*  My  Gody  I  feel  the  mournful  scene, 
My  bowels  yearn  o*er  dying  men, 
And  fain  my  pity  would  reclaim 
And  snatch  the  firebrand  from  the  flame." 

This  was  a  time  of  peculiar  trial,  for  as  I  turned  my  eyes  within  and 
read  the  record  of  the  past,  and  thought  of  the  many  opportunities  I 
had  let  slip,  when  in  health,  of  making  known  the  Saviour  to  lost  and 
perishing  sinners,  my  heart  sunk  within  me  and  I  was  compelled  to 
cry  ^*  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant."  But  my  anxiety 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  soon  my  spirit  was  revived  by  the 
information  that  an  order  had  been  issued  for  clearing  out  the  upper 
room  for  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  for  placing  the  man  who  had 
engaged  so  much  of  my  thoughts,  in  the  next  bed  to  mine  which  had 
just  become  vacant.  I  looked  upon  this  as  a  remarkable  providence, 
nor  did  my  companions  in  affliction  fail  to  speak  of  it  with  evident 
satisfeiction. 

As  the  object  of  my  solicitude  was  being  carried  into  the  ward 
I  surveyed  him  with  attention  and  was  struck  with  his  ghastly 
appearance.  He  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  I  had 
heard  of  living  skeletons  but  never  before  had  I  witnessed  such  a  near 
approach  to  one.  His  eyes  were  sunk  deep  into  his  head  and  every 
bone  was  prominent,  while  the  shape  of  his  body  resembled  that  of  a 
grey  hound.  The  nurse  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  him  in  his  bed 
as  she  could  lift  him  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  the  effluvia  arising 
from  an  extensive  wound  in  the  abdomen,  caused  by  a  cancer,  rendered 
her  office  exceedingly  disagreeable.  StUl  her  kindness  and  attention 
to  her  affiicted  charge  were  remarkable,  especially  as  he  had  not  one 
penny  in  the  world  with  which  to  reward  her  care.  Poor  woman^  she 
had  herself  passed  through  many  scenes  of  suffering,  and  she  knew 
well  the  value  of  a  kind  action  or  a  soothing  word  to  those  to  whom 
wearisome  days  and  nights  were  appointed. 

The  day  on  which  the  sweep  was  removed  was  to  him  one  of  more 
than  usual  suffering,  so  that  no  favorable  opportunity  then  presented 
itself  of  directing  his  mind  to  eternal  things ;  I  felt  however  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  and  was  therefore  pleased  to  find  on  the 
following  morning  that  his  pains  had  subsided,  and  that  he  even  felt 
somewhat  benefited  by  the  change.  I  took  the  opportunity  therefore 
while  the  rest  of  the  patients  were  engaged  in  rather  noisy 
conversation  round  the  fire,  of  seating  myself  beside  him,  and  of 
making  enquiries  respecting  his  history  as  well  as  his  views  and 
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feelings  concerning  his  present  condition  and  his  future  hopes.  I 
found  that  for  some  time  he  had  heen  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse,  and 
had  heen  sent  firom  thence  to  the  hospital  to  obtain  more  skilful 
treatment.  He  seemed  to  entertain  very  little  prospect  of  recovery ; 
and  with  respect  to  future  happiness  his  only  hopes  were  grounded 
upon  some  very  indefinite  ideas  of  the  mercy  of  God.  Concerning 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  he  was  totally  ignorant.  He 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  read,  that  he  had  never  been  to  a 
place  of  worship,  and  only  once  into  a  Sunday  school  when  his  stay 
was  prolonged  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Upon  further  enquiry  I  foimd 
that  the  school  which  he  had  thus  visited  was  the  one  with  which  I  had 
been  early  connected.  I  recollected  the  circumstance  of  three  chimney 
sweeps  coming  into  the  school  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  seating 
themselves  upon  the  form  usually  occupied  by  those  who  were 
candidates  for  admission,  but  on  account  of  their  filthy  condition  they 
oonld  not  be  received.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  I  should  again 
meet  with  one  of  these  lads  under  such  circumstances  as  the  present, 
and  that  we  should  one  day  become  the  occupants  of  the  same  room. 
I  felt  doubly  interested  in  my  new  companion^  and  increasingly 
anxious  that  now  at  eventide  light  might  be  imparted  to  his  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  distressing  to  the  Christian  teacher  when  called 
to  visit  those  who  are  just  dropping  into  eternity^  than  to  find  them 
totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  without  a  single  idea 
upon  spiritual  matters  which  a  visitor  might  seize  and  turn  to  account. 
At  a  period  when  he  feels  that  every  moment  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, much  time  has  to  be  employed  under  circumstances  of  great 
disadvantage  in  teaching  and  explaining  the  simplest  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  this  poor  sweep.  .  He  appeared  to 
know  that  he  was  a  sinner,  but  that  any  thing  was  necessary  to 
salvation  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  answer  of  Jesus 
to  the  enquiring  Nicodemus  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  read  to  him  the 
soul-stirring  words'.  '<  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness" &c.,  I  then  enquired  if  he  knew  who  Moses  was  ?  To  which  he 
replied,  that  he  thought  he  had  heard  of  his  name.  '*  Yes, "  he 
continued,  ''Moses  and  Son,  do  they  not  sell  clothes ?''  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  him  entirely  unacquainted  with  Jesus 
Christ  beyond  the  mere  name*  My  heart  sank  within  me,  as  I  contem- 
plated the  thick  darkness  in  which  his  mind  was  enveloped,  but  I  was 
encouraged  by  the  persuasion  that  he  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness  could  shine  even  into  his  soul.  I  talked  with  him  some 
time  upon  the  person  and  mission  of  Christ,  and  read  and  commented  upon 
a  tract  entitled  **The  Bra^n  Serpent/'  bat  without  appearing  to 
make  the  slightest  imprai^io^  011  Ub  vmid.    lS\ni£ai%  ^Qda^*  ^^^^kk^ 
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understood,  I  went  over  the  subject  again,  still  further  simplifying  my 
observations  but  the  only  reply  I  received  was  a  vacant  stare ;  not  a 
ray  of  light  seemed  to  have  penetrated  his  mind.  I  was  making  a 
third  effort  to  bring  the  subject  within  the  grasp  of  his  understanding, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sudden  silence  among  the  patients 
at  the  fire,  and  on  looking  round  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  found  that 
they  were  eagerly  listening  to  my  remarks,  and  each  was  stretching 
himself  forward  to  gather  up  something  that  fell  from  my  lips.  I 
therefore  raised  my  voice  and  made  my  observations  more  general,  in 
the  hope  that  if  unsuccessful  in  attracting  the  object  of  my  solicitude 
to  the  exalted  Saviour,  I  might  be  made  instrumental  in  leading  others 
to  consider  their  ways  and  to  turn  their  feet  unto  God's  testimonies. 
I  expected  to  have  received  a  little  opposition,  but  to  my  comfort  I  was 
permitted  to  proceed  without  the  slightest  interruption  till  my  weak- 
ness obliged  me  to  conclude,  when  I  commended  my  friend  to  Qod  and 
laid  myself  down  upon  my  bed  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  this 
strong  hold  of  moral  and  spiritual  darkness 

The  calm,  however,'  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  a  storm.  As  soon  as  I  had  retired  to  rest,  an  Irish  Catholic 
who  was  lying  opposite,  unable  any  longer  to  suppress  the  angry  feelings 
which  had  been  rising  in  his  breast  at  my  humble  attempts  to  save  a 
soul  from  death,  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  upon  my  hapless 
head  as  threatened  weU  nigh  to  overwhelm  me.  *'  Who  authorised  you 
I  should  like  to  know/'  said  my  antagonist,  ^*  to  preach  to  people  ?  You 
are  neither  a  priest  nor  a  minister,  and  what  good  do  you  think  your 
nonsensical  prayers  will  do  that  man  ?  You  want  to  make  yourself 
somebody,  but  by  the  Holy  Virgin  if  we  have  any  more  of  it  here  you 
will  find  your  mistake.''  He  then  went  on  adding  oaths  and  curses  to 
his  expressions  till  hia  eyes  darted  fire  and  his  mouth  foamed  with 
rage.  In  my  debilitated  condition  I  felt  myself  unable  to  withstand  so 
furious  an  onslaught,  and  was  just  considering  the  most  advisable  way 
to  act,  when  assistance  arrived  from  a  quarter  where  I  could  only  have 
expected  the  forces  to  be  arrayed  against  me.  The  furious  Hibernian 
having  discharged  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  the  other  patients  who  had 
been  all  this  time  sitting  in  mute  silence,  began  one  and  all  to  pour 
upon  him  in  their  turn  such  a  shower  of  indignant  rebuke  as  soon  com« 
pelled  him  to  beg  for  quarter,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  never  interfered 
in  the  matter.  An  observation  from  one  of  my  defenders  particularly 
struck  me.  "That  man,"  said  he,  "is  dying  and  do  you  think  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  that  he  should  be  prepared  for  eternity  ?  I  think 
it  kind  of  any  one  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
honr  of  his  extremity."  These  remarks  received  a  general  assent,  ac- 
oompanied  bj  obsarvfttions  ^hicU  shewed  their  conyigtion  of  a  final 
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judgment.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  all  this,  believing 
that  none  of  these  men  were  under  any  concern  about  their  souls,  but 
upon  reflection,  it  occured  to  me  that  they  must  have  been  scholars  in 
a  Sunday  school,  and  that,  though  the  instruction  they  had  received 
had  failed  to  produce  a  saving  concern  for  their  own  souls,  never- 
theless it  had  convinced  them  of  the  importance  of  religion  in  a  dying 
hour,  and  had  induced  them  to  raise  their  voice  against  those  who  were 
its  avowed  enemies.  I  therefore  took  the  first  opportunity  of  satisfying 
myself  upon  this  point  and  found  upon  enquiry  that  each  of  them  with 
one  exception,  had  been  a  Sunday  school  scholar.  After  this  I  received 
no  further  opposition ;  for  my  assailant  becoming  exposed  to  a  con- 
tinual raking  fire  from  his  fellow  patients,  he  was  so  annoyed  that  he 
left  the  hospital  before  his  cure  was  effected. 

At  the  next  conversation  with  my  afflicted  friend,  I  was  pleased  to 
observe  that  some  slight  concern  about  the  safety  of  his  soul  had  been 
awakened,  though  his  views  respecting  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  were 
still  very  dark.  However  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  light 
seemed  to  be  gradually  breaking  in  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  enabled 
in  some  measure  to  recognize  the  suitableness  of  Christ  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  his  hopes.  He  now  began,  for  the  first  time  to 
pray,  and  often  in  the  middle  of  the  night  have  I  been  delighted  to 
hear  his  earnest  cries  for  mercy,  when  he  thought  that  all  were  asleep, 
and  been  affected  by  his  artless  and  simple  expressions*  Oh  !  it  was 
music  to  my  soul  to  hear  himsay  on  one  occasion,  '*  Lord,  the  man  in 
the  next  bed  says,  that  though  cast  out  from  the  school,  you  wont  cast 
me  out,  nor  any  as  comes,  I  come,  a  poor  sinner,  O  cast  me  not  out. " 
I  could  not  supprtM  an  audible  **  Amen/'  to  thii  petition  which  put 
him  to  a  little  confusion,  not  thinking  for  a  moment  that  he  was  over- 
heard. He  seemed  evidently  ripening  for  eternity  and  though  unaUa 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him,  yet  like  '^  poor 
Joseph/'  whom  he  resembled  in  many  respects,  he  held  fast  this  Irtttb, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners*  It  was 
generally  expected  that  the  descent  of  this  poor  man  into  the 
chambers  of  death  would  be  very  gradual,  but  in  this  we  were 
deceived.  I  had  just  been  speaking  to  him  a  few  words  of  comfort 
and  consolation,  and  had  laid  myself  down  to  rest,  when  my  attention 
was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  something  trickling  on  the  floor.  I 
looked  round)  but  could  not  discover  what  it  was ;  a  sort  of  chill 
came  stealing  over  me.  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and  looked  again,  when  to 
my  inexpressible  horror  I  saw  a  stream  of  blood  issubg  from  the  bed 
of  the  poor  sweep  and  covering  the  floor  to  a  considerable  extent.  His 
wound  had  penetrated  an  artery,  and  the  vital  current  was  diverted  from 
ita  nsnal  oourse  while  he  was  totally  tinconacioaa  of  "^V^V.  \a^ 
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happened.  The  alarm  was  given;  nurses  and  doctors  were  soon 
in  attendance,  and  every  thing  that  skill  could  devise  to  prolong 
existence  was  tried,  but  without  the  effect  desired.  All  this  time 
the  djring  man  continued  exceedingly  calm.  Not  a  wave  of  trouble 
agitated  hb  bosom.  At  first  indeed  he  seemed  slightly  alarmed 
and  called  upon  me  to  pray  for  him,  but  his  tranquility  was  soon 
restored,  and  he  appeared  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  room  who 
was  not  painfully  excited.  I  surveyed  his  countenance,  it  was  peace- 
ful and  heavenly.  His  eyes  were  raised  above,  as  if  endeavoring 
to  penetrate  the  unseen  world.  His  hands  were  clasped,  and  his  lips 
moved  evidently  in  prayer.  Life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  I  saw  the 
hands  that  had  been  slightly  raised,  separate  from  each  other  and  return 
gently  to  his  side.  The  lips  became  motionless,  a  deathly  hue  came 
over  his  features,  and  soon  the  medical  men  pronounced  the  solemn 
words  '^  He  is  quite  dead !'' 

That  memorable  night  was  a  sleepless  one  with  me.  I  thought  of 
the  tragic  scene  that  had  just  closed  upon  my  eyes,  and  of  him  whose 
journey  had  began  in  poverty  and  degradation,  and  had  terminated  in 
glory,  honor,  immortality,  and  eternal  life.  I  thought  of  the  rejection 
he  had  received  from  our  school,  and  the  means  whereby  this  banished 
one  had  been  restored ;  means  which  could  not  under  the  circumstances 
have  been  brought  into  successful  operation  if  I  had  not  received  the 
assistance  of  those  of  my  fellow  patients  who  had  been  taught  in  a 
Sunday  school  to  cherish  a  respect  for  religion. 

Souihtoark.  R.  E.  C. 
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**  Sbb  here,"  said  a  Sunday  school  teacher  to  his  Bible  class,  consbtmg  of 
elder  youths,  **  I  hold  a  Bible  in  my  hand«  and  yon  see  the  cover,  the  leaves, 
the  letters,  the  words ;  but  yon  do  not  see  the  writers,  or  the  printer,  the 
letter-founder^  the  ink-maker,  the  paper-maker,  or  the  binder.  You  never 
did  see  them,  you  never  vrill  see  them,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  yon  who 
will  think  of  dispnting  or  denying  the  being  of  these  men.  I  go  f^her;  I 
aifirm  that  you  see  the  very  souls  of  these  men,  in  seeing  this  book,  and  yon 
feel  yourselves  obliged  to  iJlow  that  there  was  contrivance,  design,  memory, 
fimcy,  reason,  and  so  on.  Li  the  same  manner,  if  you  see  a  picture,  you 
judge  there  was  a  painter;  if  you  see  a  house,  you  judge  there  was  a  builder 
of  it;  and  if  you  see  a  room  contrived  for  this  purpose,  and  another  for  that, 
a  door  to  enter,  and  a  window  to  admit  light,  a  chimney  to  hold  fire,  you 
conclude  that  the  builder  was  a  person  of  skill  and  forecast,  who  formed  the 
house  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants.  Li  this  manner, 
examine  the  world,  and  pity  the  man  who,  when  he  sees  the  sign  of  a  wheat- 
sheaf,  hath  sense  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  joiner,  and  somewhere  a 
painter,  but  who«  when  he  sees  the  wheat-sheaf  itself  is  so  stupid  as  not  to 
wKj  to  himselfi  this  bad  a  wise  and  good  Creator." 
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During  the  day,  the  rain  had  descended  in  copious  showers^  and  the  evening 
bore  evident  signs  that^  although  a  slight  cessation  had  taken  place,  it  was  to 
be  but  of  short  continuance.  The  season  of  the  year  was  most  delightfol^ 
being  the  time  when  nature  assumes  her  fresh,  green  aspect,  via.,  the  bloom- 
ing  month  of  May.  The  state  of  the  weather  would  certainly  deter  people 
from  unnecessarily  entering  the  streets;  yet,  in  spite  of  threatening  appearances, 
two  young  men  might  be  seen  winding  their  way  through  the  back  streets  of 
a  considerable  town  in  the  West  of  England,  and  their  manner  would  convince 
persons  who  saw  them,  that  they  were  not  easily  to  be  deterred  firom  the 
object  they  bad  in  view.  They  naturally  drew  the  attention  of  parties,  who^ 
after  a  day  of  toil  and  labor,  were  quietly  leaning  against  the  door-posts  of  their 
houses;  and  frequently  the  question  reached  their  ears,  ** What  are  they  at  ?** 
But  they  were  '*  about  their  Father's  business,"  and,  in  accordance  with  an 
engagement  entered  into  the  previous  Lord*s-day,  were  then  commencing  a 
general  canvass  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in  those  children 
who  did  not  attend  a  Sunday  school,  and  endeavoring  to  induce  those  parents, 
who  were  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  negligence,  to  send  them  the  following 
Sabbath.  The  success  attending  the  scheme  was  most  gratifying,  and  stimu- 
lated the  teachers  to  fresh  exertions,  for,  on  their  arrival  home,  they  had  tho 
satisfaction  of  having  the  promises  of  nine  new  scholars. 

Had  this  been  all  it  would  have  been  most  cheering ;  but  when  snch  work  is 
entered  on,  instruction  is  gathered  at  every  step.  The  reception  they  met 
with  from  every  house  was  warm  and  cheerful,  and  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  inclement  weather  without.  Wherever  they  went  they  received  a  courteoaa 
welcome; — and  often  a  sense  of  duty  constndned  them  to  take  their  departure,  to 
the  regret  of  all  parties.  The  house  of  a  laborer  was  pointed  out  to  them 
as  a  scene  for  special  visitation.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  inmates,  but  that 
they  had  children  who  attended  no  school  on  the  Sabbath,  they  considered  that 
a  sufficient  apology.  In  reply  to  a  knock,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
teachers  were  asked  withm,  and  requested  to  taKe  seats.  The  house  bore  the 
appearance  of  comfort  and  plenty,  but  there  was  an  aspect  about  it  which  left 
an  unfavorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers.  The  husband  was  out ; 
where,  it  was  not  stated.  The  wife  was  busily  engaged  in  repairing  the  family 
apparel ;  while  a  little  girl,  apparently  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  amusing 
herself  with  a  few  toys.  The  consent  of  the  wife  was  easily  obtained  for  the 
child  to  go  to  school  on  the  following  Sabbath.  The  teachers  on  conversing 
with  her  discovered  that  her  husband  was  a  pensioner,  who  had  served  his 
country  twenty-eight  years,  and  in  the  autumn  of  life  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  quietness.  He  attended  Church,  but  only  for  the 
reason  that  the  person  who  gave  him  a  little  employment  desired  him  to  go 
there ;  and  repeatedly  he  complained  that  he  obtained  little  or  no  profit  or 
pleasure  from  the  sermons  he  heard.  On  Tuesday  evenings  he  attended  service 
at  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  frequently  expressed  the  delight  he  experienced 
at  hearing  the  Town  Missionary  preach.  The  teachers  quitted  the  house  with 
the  pleasing  hope  that  they  had  left  a  household  who  were  '*  enquurlng  the 
way  to  Zion  with  tbdf  ftces  thitherward.*" 
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A  fortnight  ptttsed  Away,  when  the  non-appearanoe  of  the  child  at  the  Sun- 
day school  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  teachers  should  again  wait  on  the 
parents  to  ascertain  the  reason.  At  the  appointed  time  they  were  on  the  alert. 
The  door  was  opened  hy  the  little  girl ;  hut  instead  of  the  courteous  request  to 
walk  in,  no  other  salutation  met  their  ears  than  what  they  at  first  supposed  to 
bt  the  stifled  growl  of  an  animal,  with  a  faint  *^  hush."  Not  being  invited  in, 
they  entered,  when  what  a  contrast  presented  itself  to  the  former  scene ! 
T^en,  everything  had  a  homely,  happy  appearance  ;  now,  disorder  and  con* 
fusion  reigned.  Unlike  the  previous  vbit,  the  husband  was  now  at  home ; 
but  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  teachers  could  determine  whether  it 
waa  he  or  not.  To  say  he  was  intoxicated,  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of 
hb  state.  He  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  vainly  endeavored,  afler 
repeated  efforts,  to  convey  a  piece  of  bread  to  his  mouth.  Indeed,  many  times 
he  was  in  danger  of  tumbling  to  the  ground.  On  the  teachers  making  known 
the  object  of  their  visit,  the  drunken  man  endeavored  to  fix  his  eyes  on  them, 
and  stuttered  forth,  '*  Them  ez  my  children,  and  they  shall  go  vere  I  plazes.** 
The  wife  was  present,  but,  whether  from  the  ill-treatment  of  the  husband  or 
not,  she  scarcely  spoke.  Her  feelings,  at  being  discovered  by  the  teachers  iu 
that  position,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described ;  and  with  a  view 
of  palliating  the  guilt  of  her  conduct,  she  said  the  little  girl  should  attend  the 
following  Sabbath.  Again  the  husband  stuttered,  in  half- broken  sentences, 
**  She  shaent,  she  shael  go  where  I  choozes.  I  am  a  churchman,  &c.**  The 
teachers  left,  feeling  that  as  he  was  in  such  a  pitiable  condition,  they  had  better 
•eek  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  when  he  was  in  a  reasonable  state 
of  mind.  But  they  desired  the  child  might  be  sent  to  some  school,  they 
cared  not  where ;  but  this  was  only  the  signal  for  more  angry  words,  and  the 
teachers  left  with  heavy  hearts. 

Deeply  pitying  the  unfortunate  man,  they  slowly  wound  their  way  home- 
ward,  resolving  to  seek  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  when  in 
possession  of  his  reason,  and  also  to  remember  him  in  their  prayers  at  the  foot- 
stool of  Divine  merey  ;  which  means  they  trust,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will 
ultimately  lead  him  to  that  Saviour  who  has  purchased  him  with  his  blood. 

Reader,  are  you  a  Sunday  school  teacher  ?  If  so,  do  you  make  it  your  duty 
to  visit  either  the  abodes  of  your  children  or  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ?  Re- 
member, that  by  devoting  your  services  to  the  Sunday  school,  you  have  to 
some  extent  put  your  hand  to  the  gospel  plough ;  and  if  an  object  is  worth 
pursuing  at  all,  it  is  worth  your  entire  attention.  Let  the  fact  that  eight 
children  was  the  result  of  one  half-hour*8  canvass,  encourage  you.  Had  not 
these  teachers  canvassed,  they  would  not  have  been  aware  of  the  awful  state 
of  this  man,  and  consequently  he  would  not  have  become  the  subject  of  their 
prayers,  which  ultimately  will,  it  is  trusted,  lead  him  to  "the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.*' 

The  teachers  have  persevered  in  their  work,  and  every  time  they  devote  an 
hour  to  this  very  necessary  object,  they  are  abundantly  rewarded  by  scenes 
of  equally  interesting,  though  of  a  more  pleasing  character,  and  which,  at 
aome  future  time,  they  may  be  disposed  to  send  for  the  approbation  and 
eDoouragement  of  the  readers  of  the  Sunday  Sobool  Teachftn*  Magaane. 
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CLAfllS    01?    THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL. 

[If  U  irilh  no  orditutfy  MUfflMtion  thai  we  InTite  the  attention  of  Sunday  sehool  Uacheni  te 
tlM  foUewing  eUe  end  (we  mey  edd)  philoeophicel  estimete  of  the  great  work  in  which  we  are 
embarked.  The  article  appears  In  a  Supplementary  number  of  the  BritUh  Banner  Newspaper ; 
and  bean  Iniemal  maflcs  tX  ptooeedlng  firom  the  edltoral  pen  which  directs  imd  llliutrates  that 
Journal.] 

1!hb  Sunday  school  ifl  oti6  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  English 
society,  tt  is  peculiar  to  the  country ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
it  among  the  nations  of  Continentiil  Europe.  Some  stray  seeds  from  the 
British  Lebanon  have,  indeed,  been  drifted  across  the  channel,  which  have 
here  and  there  taken  root ;  but  they  are  only  so  many  stalks  rising  up  in 
dreafy  solitude;  England,  alone,  exhibits  the  noble  field  which,  in  the 
appointed  seaton,  promises  a  golden  harvest.  Continental  nations  are  studded 
with  barracks  and  police  establishments;  England  with  Sunday  school 
Edifices  and  Institutes— the  former  crowded  with  adults  taken  from  the 
regular  labor  of  life ;  the  latter  with  the  rising  race,  preparing  for  their 
duties  in  both  worlds. 

In  whatever  view  the  British  Sunday  school  is  contemplated,  it  is 
singularly  beautiful ;  its  benefits  are  limited  to  no  class ;  they  reach  to  every 
grade  of  society,  proving  primarily  and  specially  a  source  of  blessing  to  the 
agency  itself.  Settbg  aside  tiie  Sunday  scholars  who  constitute  a 
considerable  nation ;  the  good,  experienced  by  the  teachers  themselves,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  all  the  toil,  trouble,  and  cost  of  the  enterprise. 
This  fact  is  one  of  such  moment  that  it  calls  for  special  consideration, 
although  it  would  seem  scarcely  ever  to  have  occupied  the  general  mind. 
The  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  English  Sunday  school  may  be  taken,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  we  believe,  as  amounting  to  upwards  of  Two 
HuHDSBD  Thousaicd  ;  and  whether  viewed  intellectually,  morally,  or 
religiously,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  other  nation  in  Europe,  nor  all 
nations  united,  could  furnish  such  an  assemblage.  Whatever  imperfections 
may  still  attach  to  that  vast  and  peerless  host, — and  fiir  are  either  their  friends 
or  themselves  from  claiming  perfection  on  their  behalf, — they  constitute  salt 
sufficient  for  a  little  kingdom.  The  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  both 
present  and  prospective,  of  that  enormous  body,  for  good  to  society,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate.  It  extends  to  everything  everywhere,  operating  with 
most  power  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  where  its  presence  is,  by  the  wise 
men  of  this  world,  least  suspected.  The  great  fellowship  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  forms,  in  effect,  incomparably  the  most  valuable  association  for  self 
and  for  mutual  improvement  the  world  ever  saw.  Nothing  else,  indeed, 
admits  of  any  comparison  with  it.  The  superiority,  which  is  infinite,  arises 
firom  the  nature  of  the  subject  with  which  the  minds  of  the  teachers  are 
habitually  conversant.  That  subject  is  the  highest  that  can  occupy  the 
created  mind ;  beyond  it  there  is  nothing.  Matter,  with  its  properties  and 
its  laws;  creation,  with  its  wonders  and  glories — these  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  system  of  knowledge  acquired  and  communicated  by  these 
instructors, — a  system  which  has  for  its  matter  God  in  Christ — Christ  in  the 
Sterdd  Word  and  in  the  human  heart—Christ  in  the  Church,  and  Christ  in 
Ito  WOOrl^^  owning  both,  and  ruling  both,  for  his  omi  ^Wj— ^f^  ^«ia»sv<s^ 
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the  dead^  and  presiding  on  the  judgment-seat-^Christ,  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  of  his  people,  the  Head  of  the  Heathen,  and  the  Heir  of  all 
things ; — these  are  the  suhjects  which  constitute  the  study  of  the  teachers 
of  our  British  Israel ;  and  the  result  is,  in  all  respects,  correspondent  with  the 
theme— twice  blessed, — blessed  to  them  who  communicate,  and  blessed  to 
them  who  receive ;  the  latter  profitting  in  proportion^  not  to  the  penury, 
but  the  opulence,  of  the  former.  The  result  of  a  steadfast  devotion  to  Sunday 
Bchool  teaching  secures  for  its  subject  a  measure  of  personal  improvement,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  such  as  could  have  been  realised  by  the  parties  in  no 
other  way,  and  which  is  possessed  by  no  other  class  of  general  society  of 
equal  numbers.  The  principles  of  sympathy  and  affinity  are  powerfully  at  work. 
The  vocation  has  everywhere  gathered  to  itself  the  best  portion  of  both  sexes. 
It  has  no  real  and  lasting  charm  for  any  but  the  good ;  and  those  who  are 
g^ood,  it  uniformly  and  strongly  tends  to  make  increasingly  and  permanently 
better.  This  benefit,  although  it  begins  with  individuals,  cannot  be  confined 
to  them,  but  extends  its  benignant  influence  to  that  nursery  of  mankind — the 
Family.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  doctrine  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the 
Sunday  school,  through  its  action  on  the  individual  teacher,  has,  to  an  extent 
wholly  incalculable,  conduced  to  the  improvement  of  the  family  circle, 
throughout  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  (to  begin  at  the  beginning,) 
laying  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  Empire.  Make  right,  and  keep 
right,  the  family,  and  no  fear  for  the  commonwealth !  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  it  has  contributed  to  qualify  parents,  both 
mentally  and  morally,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  as  heads  of 
fiunilies.  It  trains  them  alike  for  the  functions  of  the  priest  and  the  king ; 
thus  providing  at  once  for  instruction,  devotion,  and  rule,  under  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  the  Most  High.  Had  the  Sunday  school  been  productive  of 
nothing  beyond  this  mere  collateral  result,  its  claims  to  the  gratitude,  praise, 
and  admiration  of  mankind  would  have  been  inexpressible,  inconceivable ! 
When  once  the  parenthood  of  the  world  shall  have  become  clothed  with  a 
character  which  would  fit  them  for  being  efficient  Sunday  School  Teachers,  it 
will  be  a  sign  that  the  night  and  the  sorrow,  the  bonds  and  the  afflictions,  of 
the  world  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
peace,  rest,  and  happiness,  nigh  at  hand. 

But  Christian  worth  cannot  be  confined  to  the  domestic  circle;  like  pent-up 
waters,  it  will  break  forth  on  every  side.  The  family  is  the  nursery  of  piety 
for  the  Church,  and  the  school  of  citizenship  for  the  State.  It  will  extend  its 
happy  influence  to  the  master  and  his  servant,  to  the  tradesman  and  his 
customer,  to  the  magistrate  and  his  subject.  It  vrill  everywhere  tend  to 
perfect  the  social  system,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man.  All 
this  we  affirm  of  the  Sunday  school  merely  as  a  system  of  self-iraprove- 
ment  to  the  Teacher.  We  speak  of  it  wholly  apart  from  its  stupendous 
action  upon  the  minds  of  the  millions  of  the  rising  race,  now  happily 
under  its  influence.  But,  if  so  beneficial  are  the  results  to  the  professors 
of  this  heavenly  wisdom  themselves,  what  shall  be  said  of  it  in  relation 
to  the  pupils  ?  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  acqub^s  a  magnitude  of  importance 
which  far  exceeds  our  comprehension.  The  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
BandBf  school,  however,  are  not  to  be  looked  for  exclusively  nor  chiefly  during 
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school-dayS|  and  in  the  schools  themselves ;  they  are  to  be  sought  where  they 
will  be  found — in  after  times,  and  through  all  departments  of  British  society, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
the  vast  proportion  of  the  ail-but  countless  host  now  carrying  on  the  great 
system  of  religious  and  philanthropic  agency  in  the  British  Isles  has  sprung 
from  the  Sunday  school,  and  is  very  largely  connected  with  it  still ;  they  have 
been  its  main  stay  from  the  first  day  until  now.  Again,  it  will  be  found,  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  most  valuable  officers  of  the  Christian  Church  now  in 
the  land,  have  imbibed  their  first  lessons  in  the  Sunday  school.  But  for  it, 
they  would  neither  be  where  they  are,  nor  what  they  are.  The  statistics  of  this 
matter  would  furnish  striking  proofs  of  what  we  now  affirm,  and  demonstrate 
the  extent  of  the  Church*s  obligations  for  the  bulk  of  its  really  working,  besty 
and  most  efficient  officers. 

But  high  as  this  is,  we  have  still  a  higher  plea  to  put  in  on  behalf  of  thd 
Sunday  school.  We  affirm  again,  then,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Grospel,  in  all  denominations  throughout  England,  have  at  some  time,  or 
in  some  way,  been  identified  with  the  Sunday  school.  There  they  have  learned 
their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  communicating  spiritual  knowledge,  and  there,  in 
particular,  they  have  first  tried  their  youthful  pinions  in  the  way  of  public  ad- 
dress. There  appeared  the  first  buddings,  which  have  been  followed  by  that  firuit, 
rich  and  abundant,  in  which  the  churches  of  Christ  have  had  such  cause  to 
rejoice.  But  justice  requires  us  to  extend  the  view ;  those  princes  of  our. 
Israel,  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  in  foreign  climes,  almost  to  a  man,  claim 
kindred  with  the  Sunday  school,  and  are  carrying  with  them  into  every  land 
the  principle  and  the  system,  as  a  chief  element  of  their  power  for  good.  The 
records  of  all  our  modern  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies,  tell  an  impressive 
tale  on  this  subject,  and  show  that  the  Sunday  school,  how  humble  soever  its 
pretensions,  in  its  ultimate  tendencies,  is  actually  comprehending  the  Globe, 
and  extending  its  blessings  to  every  people  I 

These  are  facts,  dispute  or  despise  them  who  may.  Hitherto,  neither  the 
churchnor  the  world  has  done  justice  to  the  theme;  but  in  due  season  the 
truth  will  be  conceded,  and  usefulness  will  triumph.  The  Sunday  school 
system,  like  the  church  of  God  and  the  Grospel  ministry,  possesses  too  much 
spiritual  glory  for  the  men  of  the  world  steadily  to  look  at  it.  It  is  invested 
with  too  much  goodness  for  them  who  are  not  themselves  good,  to  form  a  tme 
conception  of  its  character,  designs,  or  effects.  It  has  too  much  of  God  in  it» 
too  much  of  the  Gospel  of  mercy,  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  carnal  mind.  Bat 
for  this,  it  would  long  since  have  formed  the  theme  of  eulogy  to  poets,  orators, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  thoroughly  Apostolic,*— 
it  is  throughout  a  labour  of  love ;  and,  while  as  such  it  is  of  the  highest  order 
as  to  the  amount,  it  incalculably  exceeds  everything  else  known  on  the  hen  of 
the  earth,  in  point  of  quality  and  capability  to  work  the  present  and  futnre 
welfare  of  immortal  spirits. 

The  Sunday  school  is  not  a  distinct  and  independent  organisation  apart 
from  the  church.  It  is  a  power  giving  forth  from  the  Church.  Hers  is 
the  arm  that  toils — hers  the  mind  that  guides — hers  the  heart  that 
warms,  and  hers  the  lap  into  which  the  fruit  is  poured  out.  Tbs 
Sunday  school  is  just  the  church  adapting  itself  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
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juvenile  populatioa.  It  Is  simply  a  minor  ministration  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
delightful  to  contempUte  the  operation  in  this  light.  Thus  viewed,  it  it  in 
our  judgment  the  most  apostolical  exhibition  of  the  Gospel  now  seen  on  cor 
earth.  While  in  the  world,  this  Institution  is  entirely  apart  from  it ;  the 
teachers  having  freely  received,  freely  give.  Their  labor  is,  throughoiiti  a 
labour  of  love.  The  English  Sunday  school  is  an  exhibition  of  Christiamty 
which  defies  the  malignant  hate  of  an  infidel  world.  The  prince-artificer  of 
mischief  himself  has  never  yet  succeeded  to  draw  from  the  Sunday  school  an 
argument  ag^nst  the  Gospel.  The  powers  of  darkness  beipg  judges,  it  is  an 
unmixed,  unmatched,  and  marvellous  dbplay  of  human  benevolence !  The 
Sunday  School  Union  Committee  is  an  expressive  type  and  illustration  of  the 
Sunday  school  system.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  aealous  and  indomitable  men 
spend  two  or  three  mornings  every  week,  the  year  round,  in  doing  tb^ 
business  of  the  Union.  Tearing  themselves  from  their  families,  no  matter  at 
what  distance  residing,  at  an  early  hour*  and  reaching  Faternoster-row  at 
half-past  seven,  they  be^rd  themselves  to  their  work,  breakfasting  on  the  spot, 
and  doing  the  work  of  the  churches,  before  they  proceed  to  their  own  business; 
and  all  this  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  advancing  what,  in  their  estef m«  is  the 
highest  of  human  causes.  If  our  readers  know  aught  that  will  admit  of 
comparison,  we  shall  be  obliged  for  the  information. 
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TsEftfi  is  somethmg  humbling  to  human  pride  in  a  rustic*s  life.  It  grates 
against  the  heart  to  think  of  the  tone  in  which  we  unconsciously  permit 
ourselves  to  address  him.  We  see  in  him  humanity  in  its  simplest  state. 
It  is  a  sad  thought  to  feel  that  we  despise  it ;  that  all  we  respect  in  our  species 
is  what  has  been  created  by  art;  the  gaudy  dress,  the  glittering  equipage,  or 
even  the  cultivated  intellect.  The  mere  and  naked  material  of  nature  we  eye 
with  indifference,  or  trample  on  with  disdain.  Poor  child  of  toil,  from  Uia 
grey  dawn  to  the  settmg  sun,  one  long  task  !  no  idea  elioited — po  thought 
awakened  beyond  those  that  suffice  to  make  him  the  machine  of  others — ^th^ 
serf  of  the  hard  soiL  And  then,  too,  mark  how  wa  frown  npou  his  scanty 
holidays ;  how  we  hedge  in  his  mirth,  and  turn  his  hilarity  into  crime  I  We 
make  the  whole  of  the  gay  world,  wherein  we  walk  and  take  our  pleasure,  to 
him  a  place  of  snares  and  perils.  If  he  leave  his  labor  fi^T  na  iostul*  in  that 
instant  how  many  temptations  spring  up  to  him  1  and  yet  wa  have  no  meroy 
for  his  errors!  the  jail,  the  transport-ship,  the  gallows;  ibes9  are  our  sole 
lecture-books,  and  our  only  method  of  expostulation «  Ah,  ^  pn  the 
disparities  of  the  world  I  they  cripple  the  h^art,  they  hliud  the  sense,  they 
concentrate  the  thousand  links  between  man  and  man  ja  th^  baipft  of  earthly 
ties — servility  and  pride.  Methinks  th^  devils  laugh  out  when  they  hear  us 
tell  the  boor  that  bis  soul  is  as  glorious  and  eternal  as  our  own ;  and  yet«  when 
in  the  grinding  drudgery  of  his  life,  not  a  spark  of  that  soul  can  be  called 
fcNrth — when  it  sleeps,  walled  round  in  its  lumpish  clay,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
gnv9,  withoiU  a  di«ain  to  stir  the  deadnaai  of  its  torpor.— ^i^Mf  Lytton. 
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SKETCH  OF  A  BIBLE  LESSON. 

By  Mr,  George  H.  Taylor,  of  the  Normal  School,  BaUersea* 

Lvnn  X.  38—42.    Martha  and  Mary, 

OXVBBAI^      ODTLINE. 

L  Preparatory  Explanations.— II.  The  Narrative. 

ExaminatioH, 
III.  ThiDgt  to  be  Ifltmt. 

OUTLnni  DXVBLOPBD. 

I.  Preparatory  Explanations.  Gametopass-— a  certain  village— cumbered— • 
one  thing  is  needful — sat  at  Jesus*  feet. 

n.  The  Narrative.  Christ  at  Bethany  —  Martha  and  Mary — Mf^rtha 
troubled — ^Reproof  of  the  Saviour— One  thing  needful — Mary*s  choice. 

Examination. — III.  Things  to  be  learnt. 

1st.  The  cares  and  trials  of  life  must  not  take  away  our  attention  from  the 
one  thing  needful. 

2nd.  Theexeellency  of  Mary's  choice. 

SKETCH. 
It  was  the  onstom  of  our  Saviour,  when  wearied  and  fatigued  with  the 
labors  of  the  day ;  when  be  had  been  preaching  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem ;  to  leave  the  city  as  evening  drew  on,  to  cross  the  little 
brook  Kedron,  ascend  the  western  side  of  OUvet,  and,  descending  on  the  other 
side«  to  stop  and  rest  himself  at  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary,  in  the  little 
village  of  Bethany.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  Saviour  lodged.  The 
family  was  small,  and,  in  all  probability,  consisted  of  three  persons  only  | 
these  were  Martha  and  Mary,  who  were  sisters,  and  their  brother  Lazarus. 
What  a  happy  family  this  must  have  been ;  and  how  privileged  to  have  the 
Saviour  for  a  guest  I  **Now  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and 
Lasarus  ;**  and  they  loved  Jesus.  Often  would  they  watch  for  his  coming, 
for  his  appearance  on  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet,  as  he  returned  from  Jerusalem. 
Sometimes  they  would  go  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  hear  the  '*  gracious  words 
which  fell  from  his  mouth.'*  It  was  on  one  occasbn  like  this  that  he  entered 
the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary.  Martha,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
mbtress  of  the  house,  received  him  very  kindly.  Probably  she  expected  him, 
for  we  read  that  she  was  ^  cumbered  about  much  serving."  She  was  troubled 
in  her  mind  about  the  provision  she  was  making  for  Jesus.  She  wished  to 
provide  suitably  and  well ;  and  v^s  over-anxious,  disturbed  about  it.  Mary, 
the  gentle  Mary,  heeding  not  her  sister's  trouble,  but  desiring  to  hear  the 
teaching  of  the  Bedeemer,  sat  at  his  feet,  listening  to  him.  Martha  is  busy, 
very  busy,  ^le  sees  her  sister  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  thinks  she  ought  to 
help  her.  Somewhat  reproaohfnlly  she  goes  to  Jesus,  and  says,  "  Lord,  dost 
thou  not  care  thai  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  bid  her  therefore 
that  she  help  me.  And  Jesus  answered  and  aaid  unto  her,  Martha,  Martha, 
tiion  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things:  But  one  thing  is  needful; 
and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her.' 


*  From  "  Motat  and  Sketches  of  Oallcry  or  OoUeotiye  Blb\e  IxsMfnA,'*  ^M3(Ji^iS&&^V|  Vsosckoso^^ 
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There  is  only  one  thing  necessary  to  man*8  happiness,  and  that  is^  an  interest 
in  the  Redeemer.  All  other  things  will  follow.  *'Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  Crod  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.** 
Earthly  things  will  pass  away,  but  heavenly  things  endure  for  ever.  Why, 
then,  be  anxious  about  that  which  perishes  in  the  using  ?  There  is  but  "  one 
thing  needful/* 

Notes. 

Came  to  pass.  It  happened  so.  A  certain  village.  The  village  of  Bethany. 
This  village  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Cumbered.  Troubled,  distracted.  One  thing  is  needful. 
Beligion.  Sat  at  Jesus*  feet.  It  was  customary  for  disciples,  or  scholars,  to 
ait  at  the  feet  of  their  master.    See  Acts  xxii.  3. 

Beferences, '^Zohn  xi,  1 — 5;  Mark  iv.  19. 
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RsMBMBEB,  the  school  into  which  you  are  now  being  received,  will  be  either 
the  better  or  the  worse  for  your  admission.  You  may,  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
worldly  spirit — of  a  supercilious  manner—of  a  gossiping  tendency — of  an  un- 
loving temper — of  irregular,  unpunctual,  or  disorderly  habits — do  much  to 
strengthen  the  elements  of  evil — ^prove  a  "fly  in  the  ointment'* — loose  the 
cords  of  brotherhood— excite  party-spirit— engender  ill-will  and  discontent; 
and,  if  you  do,  you  will  be  accountable  to  Christ,  your  Master,  not  only  for 
your  personal  acts,  but  for  their  relative  influence.  Science  tells  us,  we  each 
are  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  atmosphere,  which  affects  every  thing  and  every 
one  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  If  this  is  true  physically,  it  is  far  more 
true  morally ;  an  aura  of  influence  encircles  us  all,  and  though  there  be  no 
magnetescope  by  which  this  may  be  rendered  appreciable,  its  existence  is 
equally  certain. 

The  character  of  this  atmosphere,  too,  depends  upon  the  state  of  our  minds, 
and  for  these  we  are  responsible.  Be  it  yours,  my  dear  friend,  as  a  newly- 
appointed  teacher,  to  prove  a  centre  of  influence  of  the  highest  and  most 
spiritual  kind.  Our  schools  need  the  influence  of  manly  and  enlightened  piety, 
the  agency  of  strong  intellects  and  warm  hearts.  They  admit  of  improvement 
in  their  machinery ;  equally  so  in  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  moved.  Let 
your  spirit  in  the  school  be  a  master  one;  not  by  rivalry  ibr  place  or  power, 
not  by  efforts  for  oflice  or  honor,  but  by  the  unconscious  but  irresistible  influ- 
ence of  deep,  heartfelt  piety.  Amongst  your  coadjutors  be  a  frank,  open-hearted, 
but  discrete  friend ;  attracting  affection,  but  repelling  familiarity.  In  your 
class,  be  a  model  of  excellence— an  oracle  of  wisdom — a  centre  of  order — a 
fountain  of  life-giving  streams.  In  the  church,  be  an  unassuming  but 
practical  vindicator  of  the  claims  of  the  school  you  represent.  In  your  closet, 
be  a  devout  student,  and  a  suppliant  at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  that  so»  at  last, 
after  having  turned  many  to  righteousness,  you  may  shine  as  a  star  of  the  first 
tnagnitude  in  the  firmament  of  our  Father  in  Hea^'en.— JR^v.  Josiah  Viney,  of 
Bethnal  Oreen. 
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REMARKABLE  REWARD  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

*<  I  bave  a  vivid  recollectioD/*  said  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell,  baptist  minuter, 
Liverpool,  in  a  Sunday  scbool  sermon,  preached  at  Sheffield,  "of  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy  which  I  experienced  on  hearing  the  following 
narrative  :-»A  christian  lady,  who  for  several  years  kept  a  Sunday  school  in  a 
retired  country  village,  was  gratified  on  perceiving  sig^s  of  early  piety,  joined 
with  strong  powers  of  mind,  in  one  of  the  boys ;  but  on  account  of  himself  and 
his  friends  being  poor,  she  was  for  sometime  doubtful  whether  she  ought  to 
encourage  him.  She  at  length  interested  some  friends  in  his  behalf,  who 
furnished  means  for  the  completion  of  his  education.  After  some  time,  a  wish 
arose  in  the  young  man*s  mind  that  he  might  be  employed  as  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen.  His  relatives  and  some  of  his  friends  ridiculed  the  idea  of  so 
humble  a  person  being  employed  in  so  great  an  undertaking  in  the  spirit  of  the 
saying, '  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naiareth  ?**  One  friend  yet  re- 
mained who  favored  his  views  and  wishes,  and  that  friend  was  his  former 
Sunday  school  teacher.  By  her  means  he  was  enabled  to  get  through  his 
preparatory  studies,  and  through  her  influence  he  was  proposed  to  and  accepted 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  out  by  them  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Navigators*  Islands,  where,  by  his  instrumentality  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  revivals  of  religion  has  taken  place,  and  is  now  going 
forward,  ever  known  in  those  beautiful  islands  of  the  Pacific.  While  these 
things  were  taking  place,  the  lady's  only  son  (who  was  intended  for  the 
ministry)  was  pursuing  his  studies ;  but  a  too  close  application  to  which 
brought  on  a  severe  illness,  and  he  was  commanded  to  desist.  Rest,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  restore  him  to  health,  and  he  was  ordered  by  his  physician 
to  take  a  sea  voyage,  in  order  to  try  what  efiect  that  would  have  towards  his 
recovery.  The  lady  was  called  upon  to  bear  a  second  trial.  Her  only  daughter, 
an  interesting  young  person  just  ripening  into  womanhood,  was  suddenly 
called  away  by  the  stroke  of  death ;  but  this  trial  was  considered  by  the  ladjr 
as  being  light  in  comparison  with  that  of  her  only  son  being  an  exile  in  a 
distant  land.  He,  however,  set  sail,  and  was  in  due  time  landed  on  the  distant 
shores  of  New  Holland.  The  very  first  vessel  which  touched  there  after  his 
arrival  was  the  missionary  ship  <*  Camden."  He  was  invited  by  the 
mbsionaries  on  board  to  go  a  short  voyage  with  them,  and  their  company  and 
conversation  being  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  and  feelings,  he  oon* 
sented  to  accompany  them ;  when  the  first  land  they  made,  after  leaving 
the  shores  of  New  Holland,  was  the  very  island  on  which  the  devoted 
missionary,  his  mother's  former  pupil,  was  employed.  Such  a  meeting  was 
not  contemplated  by  either,  and  when  they  did  meet,  such  was  the  change 
disease  in  one  and  labour  in  the  other  had  effected,  that  for  some  time  they  did 
not  recognize  each  other.  They  at  length  found  each  other  out^  and  then 
mutual  tears  were  shed.  With  what  joy  did  the  devoted  missionary  receive  the 
son  of  his  benefactress !  and  with  what  pleasure  did  the  youngman  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  his  now  widowed  mother,  that  in  a  far- distant  land  he 
had  found  a  friend  who  had  acted  the  part  of  a  father  and  a  brother,  and  that 
friend  in  the  person  of  her  former  pupil  in  the  Sunday  school !  And  in  a 
letter  which  I  received  (said  Mr.  B.)  lately,  the  writer  says  :*-What  honour 
will  at  the  last  day  be  put  upon  that  individual  who  has  thus  been  the  in* 
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ftroment  of  SO  mnc|i  goo4»  and  tbut  too  in  a  humble  villa^  Sunday  school. 
It  has  been  trnlj  '*  Bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  found  after  many  days 


THE    WOEKING    MEN'S    EDUCATIONAL    UNION. 

A  SBVsa  of  the  importance  of  giving  general  information  to  the  working 
elassee,  hat  fi>r  some  time  past  been  deeply  felt  throughout  this  country;  and 
many  spirited  men  from  the  Earl  of  Carlule  downwards,  have  given  popular 
lectures  either  in  connexion  with  literary  societies  and  mechanics*  iostitate«| 
or  independently  of  such  organisation.  The  subjects  sometimes  have  been 
strictly  scientific,  or  literary,  at  other  times  wholly  biblical ;  occasionally  they 
have  been  blended,  or  what  perhaps  is  more  to  the  present  point,  scientific 
snljects  have  been  treated  by  religious  men  in  a  religious  aspect  and  with  a 
Xftligious  dasign. 

About  seven  years  ago,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  suburban  Sunday  schools 
Sliggested  to  bis  fellow-teachers  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prepare 
lectures  for  the  children,  and  to  continue  them  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 
The  usual  doubts  of  success  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  expressed;  the 
shadowy  objection  of  inability  to  continue  the  lectures,  and  the  ridicule 
which  might  attach  to  failure  presented  itself  as  apparitions  are  said  to  do, 
finr  the  purpose  of  causing  fright;  but  three  Sunday  school  teachers  undertook 
tp  commence  the  work,  and  it  was  afterwards  sustained  without  intermissioo 
aa  a  weekly  service,  for  ynore  than  four  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
many  good  impressions  were  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  scholars  who  attended 
the  lectures.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  biblical,  usually  strictly  religious ; 
sometimes  however,  scientific,  and  now  and  then  of  a  lighter  character. 

A  variety  of  lecturers  gave  diversity  of  sentiment,  style  and  matter,  and 
nodered  the  work  for  each  comparatively  easy.  Several  of  the  teachers  and 
especially  our  friend,  who  proposed  the  arrangement,  furnished  drawings  to 
illustrate  the  lectures,  and  the  drawings  being  chiefly  cobred,  added  a  charm 
to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  young  persons  present,  and  induced  a  more 
attentive  bearing. 

At  the  end  of  about  four  years,  it  occurred  to  the  active  mind  of  the 
prqjector  of  the  lectures,  that  as  the  children  in  the  Sunday  school  w^^  eo 
pleased  with  his  piotures  and  his  remarks  in  connexion  therewitb,  other 
ehildren  and  even  working  men  might  like  to  hear  and  see  too.  He  therefore 
gave  some  lectures  in  the  public  school  room,  the  result  of  which  was  most 
enoouraging,  both  as  regards  the  class  of  persons  who  attended,  and  the 
numbers  who  were  present. 

The  following  year  a  committee  of  working  men  was  formed,  and  several 
gentiemen  undertook  to  give  to  the  working  classes  lectures  on  popular 
subjects,  endeavoring  to  imparl  a  religious  tone  to  the  engagements  of  the 
evening  without  however  making  the  lecture  a  religions  service,  A  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  takeo  and  much  time  expended,  and  some  expenee 
ineurred,  in  preparing  diagrams,  maps,  and  drawings.  Some  of  the  old 
pictures  used  in  the  Sunday  school  wece  unrolled,  and  served  to  illustrate  the 
lecture  or  decorate  the  room.  A  charge  of  one  penny  was  made  for  admissioni 
simply  to  pay  the  expenses  of  printing  bills,  aud  for  the  use  of  the  room. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  lectorei  went  off  very  well ;  the  charge  for  admisiioii 
however,  though  so  ixa^ll,  tended  to  keep  the  room  thinner  thap  oo  the 
previoq^  jear,  when  no  charge  whatever  wan  made.  These  leoturei  were 
followed  duriog  the  eosiung  wipter  by  others. 

One  of  tb9  gentlemen  who  had  lectured  with  very  ponsid9ral>le  sacceia 
and  had  been  at  ^^reat  trouble  and  expense  to  obtain  ^ravings,  now  thongfat, 
it  would  he  a  very  good  thing,  if  a  society  could  be  formed  having  fot  its 
object  the  printing  at  a  cheap  rate,  such  diagraips  aa  might  be  most  needed  in 
giving  popular  lectiires,  and  also  the  fumifbi^g  of  proper  booki  oq  varioni 
interesting  matters  fit  for  popular  instructbn, 

A  society  was  therefore  formed,  entitled  the  <'  Woi^kiho  Mbv's 
Educ^tioval  Uvioir/'  haying  ^r  its  object  xsTBUpiTnia  4xp  populjMi 

XJTBBABT  AND  SCIENTIFIC   TEACHINQ,    X1|BUS2>  WITP    A    80U9P    OuWktlkM 

S7IBIT  by  means  of— 

1.  Popular  Lectures.       2.  Libraries.       3.  Mutual  Instruction  Classes. 

The  plan  of  operation  of  the  Union  being  to  promote,  encourage^  and  assist 
these  objects,  rather  than  to  und^ake  them ;  interfering  as  UtHe  as  possible 
imth  the  independent  action  of  local  agency  t-^ 
Cbibflt  bt  tum  TQhLowiMQ  MBABi,  oT  some  of  thfm : 

1.  The  preparatbn  and  publication  in  a  cheq)  and  popular  form  of  the 
diagrama,  drawings,  m^  and  plans  necessary  to  aisist  the  understanding  of 
the  uneducated,  to  engage  and  fix  their  attention,  and  to  ^nder  attractive  te 
laborinfiT  men  leetures  of  an  improving  character. 

2.  The  preparation  of  outline  or  skeleton  leeturea,  or  auoh  other  helps, 
refrrences  to  authorities,  &o.,  as  shall  be  found  moat  ^fi^ctive  in  procuring 
lecturers  and  promoting  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

3.  Procuring  the  publioation,  or  selecting  published  worka  of  a  populaTi 
cheap,  and  suitable  character  upon  general  literature,  history,  biography,  and 
saienoe,  written  in  a  Christian  spirit,  for  the  nie  of  lending  or  reading-ropm 
libraries,  to  include  especially  works  on  the  sulyects  treated  of  in  the 
lectures. 

4.  Encouraging  the  formation  of  mutiial  instnietion  clasies,  npen  tki 
subjects  OD  which  interest  shall  hBve  been  excited  by  the  leotnrea  and 
libraries. 

Like  the  BeligioBS  Tract  Society,  the  City  Mission,  and  the  9Bndaj  Seheol 
UnioD.  the  Working  Men*s  Educational  UnioB  is  unsectarian  in  its  operationa 
and  Bsanagement,  and  it  is  hoped  alwaya  will  be.  It  present!  itself  eapeciaUy 
to  the  notice  of  Sunday  school  teachers.  They  have  under  their  care  tha 
childrea  of  the  working  classes.  They  are  in  frequent  commmiicatiMi  with 
the  parents  themselves,  through  the  medium  of  the  Sunday  School  library  | 
the  teachers  have  ti&e  oppcHrtnnity  ci  directing,  in  graai  Baeaaure,  the  reading 
of  tiie  parents,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  hooka  tekeo  hoose  by  the  elder 
sdiohursaiBofteDreadby  the  whole  fiunily^  The  sphem  ol  the  Sunday  si^ioal 
teacher  lies  Aur  beyond  the  aanow  bmwde  aasigoed  ,to  him  in  the  aehool  torn, 
and  his  ioflueuee  ia  very  coosideraUe. 

A  lecture  given  by  a  teacher  na  suptfintendent  will  find  aaooogst  tha 
audience  a  large  proportion  of  acholan.  They  will  give  to  their  parenfei 
who  may  have  been  absent,  an  outline  of  the  suhjeot :  the  anecdotes  are  sure 
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to  be  remembered :  and  the  result  will  probably  be,  that  on  the  next  cccasion, 
one  or  both  parents  will  be  disposed  to  attend  personally. 

The  institution  does  not  address  itself  to  the  public  as  a  religious  society : 
not  because  the  managers  of  it  cease  to  regard  religion  as  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  the  basis  of  all  happiness,  as  the  vital  principle  which  ought  to 
animate  all  men  ;  but  because  it  is  found  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  religion 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  even  the  suspicion  of  a  religious  intent 
would  effectually  close  the  ears  against  any  invitation  to  attend  a  lecture,  or 
read  an  interesting  and  useful  book.  The  society,  therefore,  confines  itself  to 
the  business  part  of  the  arrangement,  preparing  materials  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  religious  men,  leaving  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  they 
oan;  and  trusting  that  the  result  will  promote  the  physical,  moral,  and 
ions  interests  of  the  working  classes. 


THE  TEACHER  WHO  STARVED  HIMSELF. 

Akb  how  was  this  T 

He  was  no  whimsical  vegetarian,  delighting  only  in  the  herbs  of  the  field, 
and  condemning  all  cattle  and  sheep  to  a  lingering  old  age.  Nor  was  he  a 
fog-brained  ascetic,  deeming  a  pale,  sunken  face  an  almost  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  contrite  heart,  and  inflicting  on  himself  a  long  series  of  petty  persecutions 
altogether  alien  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  joy  and  peace ! 

No,  my  readers.  The  old  Roman  speaks  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
but  it  is  all  too  easy  to  find  the  one  without  the  other — to  find  the  active  and 
soaring  spirit  out-growing  its  frail  and  feeble  tenement  of  clay ;  or  to  find  on 
the  contrary,  the  full  and  healthful  proportions  of  the  bodily  frame  in  painful 
contrast  with  a  sluggish  ignoble  spirit 

So  of  him  whom  I  am  describing.  There  v^ras  the  hue  of  health  in  his  face 
— ihe  spring  of  activity  in  his  footstep— the  tone  of  animation  in  his  voice ; 
not  in  these  did  he  bear  the  impress  of  weakness ;  it  was  the  spirit,  not  the 
body,  that  was  ailing — the  teacher,  not  the  man,  that  starved  himself! 

What  is  it  to  be  a  teacher  i  It  is  to  bring  mind  to  bear  on  mind,  to  train, 
to  instruct,  to  control  the  opening  intelligence  of  the  young,  to  bring  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  spells  that  have  acted  upon  us.  And  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  has  this  additional  task,  without  which  his  distinctive 
character  is  altogether  lost,  and  his  labor  a  superfluity— to  draw  the  object  of 
his  care  within  the  influence  of  eternity'— to  speak  of  the  things  that  concern 
the  future,  to  turn  a  child^s  enquiring  eye  upon  the  records  of  Divine  truth, 
and  the  revelations  of  immortality. 

And  if  mind  is  to  act  on  mind,  and  character  is  to  mould  character,  if  one 
will  is  to  control  another  will,  and  one  intellect  animate  and  strengthen 
another  intellect — ^if  this  is  teaching,  hejhat  teaches  must  be  a  man  of  power. 

Firbt,  he  must  have  somewhat  to  teach,  and  then  he  must  know  how  to 
teach  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  fails,  (wUfuUy  and  by  neglect)  in  either  of 
these,  just  in  proportion  as  his  mind  is  dwarfed,  or  his  experience  limited,  so 
far  do  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  teacher  has  starved  himself. 
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So,  alas,  did  our  friend  I  and  I  will  tell  yoa  how. 

He  that  would  teach  must  first  learn.  You  may  smile  at  thu,  as  a  self« 
eyident  proposition ;  but  there  are  too  many  who  do  not  act  upon  it ;  perhaps^ 
because  they  think  their  knowledge  much  more  extensive  than  it  really  is.  I 
have  read  of  a  num  who  undertook  the  charge  of  a  school  without  sufficient 
previous  education ;  but  being  an  honest  and  an  active  man,  he  spent  his 
nights  in  studying  the  lessons  for  the  following  day. 

Nor  need  a  teacher  be  a  learned  man ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  he  must  not 
teach  what  he  has  not  learned.  He  need  not  talk  about  Greek  roots  or  Latin 
derivatives,  when  he  cannot  construe  Ckimelius  Nepos ;  nor  (much  less)  pre« 
sume  to  explain  Scripture  when  his  own  mind  has  never  worked  at  it. 

How  is  a  teacher  to  learn  ?  He  should  read,  he  should  observe,  he  should 
think,  he  should  converse. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  disquisition  on  each  of  these,  I  am  only  telling 
you  the  sad  truth,  that  in  all  these  various  sources  of  mental  nourishment,  our 
friend  starved  himself. 

He  starved  himself  in  reading.  And  yet  he  was  not  too  poor  to  buy  books ; 
I  should  charge  him  rather  with  being  too  poor  to  read  them,  for  he  was  poor 
in  that  gem  of  character,  a  longing  for  knowledge. 

Look  down  his  book-shelf.  He  is  a  Christian  by  profession ;  and  so  yon 
see  yonder  several  religious  works,  but  the  bindings  are  far  too  neat  and  new* 
Yonder  is  Flavel,  then  Goode,  Bridges,  Bishop  Newton,  or  Keith,  as  fresh  as 
if  just  from  the  booksellers ;  Baxter,  with  the  pages  not  all  cut,  Blunt  the 
same ;  Scott's  Commentary,  (a  small  edition),  with  a  few  others ;  and  a  tiny 
cobweb  running  across  the  edges.  Then  yon  will  see  one  or  two  periodically 
volume  one ;  whether  they  died  thus  young  it  were  hard  to  say ;  if  they  did 
not,  it  was  not  because  he  had  no  desire  to  bnry  them.  Ask  him  if  he  has 
read  anything  new  lately,  and  he  must  rub  his  memory  for  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  can  give  yon  an  answer.  He  thinks  there  was  something  that 
had  interested  him,  but  he  really  cannot  recall  the  name,  '*  his  mind  is  so 
occupied." 

There  is  a  tradition,  that  a  friend  once  lent  him  a  number  of  our  magazine ; 
but  he  returned  it  with  the  remark,  that  he  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it  I 

So  it  always  was ;  and  thus,  instead  of  his  mind  expanding,  striking  out 
fresh  roots  and  fresh  branches,  it  stood  still — ^he  starved  himself. 

Then  he  starved  himself  again  in  observation.  He  had  two  eyes,  it  is 
certain— but  it  is  a  question  if  he  did  not  think  one  of  them  superfluous  ;  at 
any  rate  he  used  them  as  though  he  did  not  know  their  value.  Nothing  short 
of  an  elephant  or  a  flash  of  lightning  attracted  his  attention,  and  his  ears  were 
insensible  to  sounds  less  overpowering  than  a  tmmpet  or  a  salute.  If  he 
walked  in  the  streets,  he  saw  <' nothing  particular,'*  no  incidents,  no  illustra* 
tions :  if  he  had  a  country  ramble,  he  never  set  eyes  (as  he  said)  on  anything 
but  the  commonest  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  flowers  were  all 
daisies  and  buttercups — the  plants  all  common  grass^the  birds  all  sparrows—* 
the  trees  all  elms— the  clouds  all  black.  He  rested  in  the  shade,  but  he  never 
remembered  the  «'  shadow  of  a  Great  Rock."  He  walked  by  the  river,  but  he 
pvrer  thought  of  the  Water  of  Life,  ot  \)[ie^^\o^^^^MDDL\^^Vl^^^ff^% 
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of  the  Bparrow  never  reminded  biin  that  man  was  '*  of  more  valae  than  many  *' 
such ;  the  nests  of  the  swallows  under  the  eayes  never  made  him  think  of  their 
building  in  safety  by  the  Altar  in  the  Temple.  He  never  saw  the  sun  rise, 
and  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  recalled  Malachrs  words  to  him ! 

No  f  he  had  powers  of  observation — the  e3'e,  the  ear,  the  touch — belt  he 
starved  them  all ! 

And  did  he  think  ?  No;  there,  too,  he  starved  himself!  But  let  me  explain 
what  I  mean;  he  did  not  task  himself  in  thought.  Of  course,  from  morning 
to  night,  thoughts  of  many  kinds  were  flitting  thi'ough  his  mind,  but  he  never 
took  a  subject  up  with  the  mental  determination— "I  will  think  this  out;'* 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  whilst  many  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind, 
very  few  indeed  took  up  their  abode.  There  was  plenty  of  traf&c,  but  no 
accumulation ;  a  splendid  repast  prepared,  but  no  feasting :  as  though  the  old 
device  of  descending  tables  conveyed  away  all  the  viands  before  he  had  time 
tohegin. 

But  perhaps  he  made  up  for  all  this  by  conversation  ?  Ferha^  he  was  a 
diligent  attendant  at  lectures — always  present  at  the  teachers*  meetings — glad 
to  talk  over  the  lessons — ^ready  and  thankfiil  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of 
older  teachers ! 

Alas  no !  there  again  he  starved  himself.  He  had  Ho  taste  for  lectures, 
they  were  all  so  dry.  Be  never  could  attend  the  teachers'  meetings — the 
weather  was  always  wet.  Hie  lessotis  he  had  entirely  overlooked — the  advice 
of  experienced  teachers  he  thought  was  generally  either  pedantic  or  enthu- 
siastic. He  did  not  think  much  good  came  of  all  this  machinery — let  every 
one  do  the  best  they  can. 

And  so  he  contrived  to  starve  himself.  He  went  on  teaching  for  some  time, 
for  (to  do  him  justice)  he  thought  it  a  duty;  but  what  wonder  that  he  took 
no  pleasure  in  his  work  ?  What  wonder  that  he  was  dry,  pedantic,  careless, 
monotonous  F  What  wonder  that  he  had  finished  his  chapter  long  before 
close  of  school,  and  gazed  at  the  clock  till  he  knew  every  inch  of  Its  face,  its 
spots  and  scars  ? 

Would  you  drive  an  engine  with  no  fire  tinder  the  boiler  ?  would  you  roll  a 
gfavel  path  with  a  reel  of  cotton  ?  would  yotl  fell  a  tree  with  A  paper  knifb  ? 
would  you  turn  a  mill  with  a  !lyringe  ?  When  yon  cftn  do  these  feats,  then 
you  may  expect  a  teacher  to  be  successful  who  takei  no  pains. 

But  I  have  one  more  thing  to  say  of  him.  He  might  have  read  with 
diligence — have  used  his  powers  of  observation  with  delight — have  fixed  his 
mind  in  thoughtful  study— have  received  with  gladness  all  the  help  that  others 
could  have  given  him— he  might  have  done  all  this,  and  yet  altogether  failed, 
for  want  of  that  blessing  f^om  above,  the  condition  of  which  is  that  for  it  we 

must  PHAT. 

Must  I  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  tell  yoti  that  when  the  early  Sabbath  bell 
was  chiming  its  pleasant  invitation,  or  the  starry  night  was  shrouding  the 
last  hours  of  the  Sabbath— when  the  day's  work  was  over — when  the  past 
required  pardon,  and  the  future  needed  grace— when  the  world  was  without, 
and  he  alone  before  Grod^that  then  he  starved  himself? 

Alas,  it  was  even  so  I    He  did  not,  he  could  not,  altogether  neglect  the 
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Throne  of  Grace,  the  Sacred  page ;  but  ttom  the  treasures  of  the  ooe,  and  the 
mercies  of  the  other,  he  turned  too  soon  away.  A  hasty  glance,  a  short 
prayer,  and  all  was  over !  He  lingered  not  with  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
the  Erangelioal  Prophet,  the  great  Lawgiver,  or  the  loved  Apostle.  He  knew 
not  the  full  meaning  of  the  words,  '*  I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except  Thou 
bless  me." 

What  wonder  then  that  his  best  friends  looked  on  him  with  mournful  fear  ? 
what  wonder  that  they  sought  in  vain  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the 
true  Christian — *'  He  shall  grow  like  the  lily,  and  oast  forth  his  roots  like 
Lebanon  V — Church  qf  England  Sunday  School  Maganm, 


THE   SPIRIT   OP   THE  AGE. 

Tfli  strong  barriers  which  eonflned  the  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown 
doWD,  and  a  flood  overspreads  the  earth  i  old  establishments  are  adapting 
themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age :  new  establishments  ate  rising ;  tba 
inftrior  sehools  are  introducing  improved  systems  of  instmotiony  and  good 
books  are  rendering  erery  man*s  &eside  a  school.  From  all  these  causes 
there  is  growing  up  an  enlightened  publio  opinion)  whioh  quickens  and 
directs  the  progress  of  every  art  and  science^  and  through  the  medium  of  t 
free  press,  altiiough  overlooked  by  many,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the 
governing  influence  in  all  the  afAdrs  of  man.— i^r.  Amotti  Phyna* 


^•Mta 


THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Thu  Bible  is  beyond  all  controversy  the  best  book  of  education  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  best  book  for  the  formation  of  children's  minds;  the  best 
book  for  their  acquisition  and  preservation  of  a  pure  idiomatic  style  in  their 
naUve  language ;  the  best  book  to  promote  and  secure  the  purposes  of  family 
government;  the  best  book  to  make  our  childt«n  enlightened  and  good 
citizens  of  the  republic ;  the  best  book,  In  flnCi  to  preserve  them  from  all  evil, 
and  train  them  up  in  all  good.  A  powerful  volume  might  be  written  on  its 
excellencies  as  a  school-book«  and  on  the  importance  of  still  keeping  it,  where 
our  forefathers  laid  it,  as  the  comer  stone  of  our  invaluable  system  of  public 
education.  If  you  take  it  away,  the  system  not  only  becomes  worthless,  but 
absolutely  pernicious.  Imbue  a  single  rising  generation  with  the  various 
knowledges  of  our  day,  and  leave  out  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God  in 
His  Word,  and  you  have  already  made  broad  provision  for  your  country*s 
ruin.  You  have  gathered  fuel  of  ambition  and  irreligion,  whioh  any  liold 
mind  may  set  flre  to.  If  Lord  Bacon  could  talk  of  knowledge  alone,  without 
the  mingling  of  God*s  truth  and  love  in  it,  as  being  a  pernicious  and 
dangerous  aliment  to  older  minds,  much  more  is  it  dangerous  and  hurtful  to 
the  minds  of  children.— 22f9.  Dr.  Chuver, 
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^Ib^  General  liUaifer. 


WATTS  AND  THE  PROMISES. 

The  faith  of  Dr.  Watts  in  the  pro- 
mises  of  Grod  was  lively  and  unshaken. 
**  I  belieye  them  enough,**  said  he, 
''  to  venture  an  eternity  on  them."  To 
a  religious  friend/at  another  time,  he 
thus  expressed  himself:  *'  I  remember 
an  aged  minister  used  to  say  that  the 
most  learned  and  knoviring  Christians 
when  they  come  to  die,  have  only  the 
same  plain  promises  for  their  support, 
as  the  common  and  unlearned ;  and  so/* 
continued  he,  "I  find  it.  The  plain 
promises  of  the  gospel  are  my  support ; 
and  I  bless  God  they  are  plain  promises, 
which  do  not  require  much  labour  and 
pains  to  understand  them ;  for  I  can 
do  nothing  now  but  look  into  my  Bible 
for  some  promise  to  support  me,  and 
live  upon  that/' 

VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

Whoever  considers  the  state  and 
condition  of  human  nature,  and  upon 
this  view,  how  much  stronger  the 
natural  motives  are  to  virtue  than  to 
vice,  would  expect  to  find  the  world 
much  better  than  it  is,  or  ever  has  been. 
For  who  would  suppose  the  generality 
of  mankind  to  betray  so  much  folly,  as 
to  act  against  the  common  interest  of 
their  own  kind,  as  every  man  does  who 
yields  to  the  temptation  of  what  is 
wrong. 

CHANCE, 

Is  but  a  mere  name  and  really  means 
nothing  in  itself,  a  conception  of  our 
minds,  and  only  a  compendious  way  of 
speaking,  whereby  we  would  express 
that  such  effects  are  commonly  attri- 
buted to  chance,  which  were  verily 
produced  by  their  true  and  proper 
causes,  but  without  their  design  to 
produce  them.^Ben^fcy. 


SKETCH    OF  A    GENTLEMAN. 

Moderation,  decorum,  and  neatness, 
distinguish  the  gentleman;  he  is  at  all 
times  affable,  diffident,  and  studious  to 
please.  Intelligent  and  polite,  his 
behaviour  is  pleasant  and  graceful. 
When  he  enters  the  dwelling  of  an 
inferior,  he  will  endeavour  to  hide,  if 
possible,  the  difference  between  their 
rank  in  life ;  ever  willing  to  assist  those 
around  him,  he  is  neither  unkind, 
haughty,  nor  overbearing.  In  the 
mansions  of  the  great,  the  correctness 
of  his  mind  induces  him  to  bend  to 
etiquette,  but  not  to  stoop  to  adulation ; 
correct  principle  cautions  him  to  avoid 
the  gaming  table,  inebriety,  or  any 
other  foible  that  could  occasion  him 
self-reproach.  Pleased  with  the  plea- 
sures of  reflection,  he  rejoices  to  see 
the  gaieties  of  society,  and  is  fastidious 
upon  no  point  of  little  import. — Appewr 
only  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  its  shadow 
will  bring  upon  you  contempt ;  he  a 
gentleman,  and  its  honors  will  remain 
even  after  you  are  dead. 

DOGMATISM  CENSURED. 
Maintain  a  constant  watch  at  all 
times  against  a  dogmatic  spirit:  fix  not 
your  assent  to  any  proposition  in  a 
firm  and  unalterable  manner  till  you 
have  some  firm  and  unalterable  ground 
for  it,  and  till  you  have  arrived  at  some 
clear  and  sure  evidence  ^till  you  have 
turned  the  proposition  on  all  sides,  and 
searched  the  matter  through  and 
through,  so  that  you  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. And  even  where  you  think  you 
have  full  grounds  for  assurance,  be  not 
too  early  nor  too  frequent  in  expressing 
this  assurance  in  too  peremptory  and 
positive  a  manner,  remembering  that 
human  nature  is  always  liable  to  mis- 
take ID  this  oorropt  and  feeble  state. 
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DEATH-BED    REPENTANCE. 

When  the  edge  of  appetite  is  worn 
down,  and  the  spirits  of  yoathfal  days 
are  cooled,  which  harried  us  on  in  a 
circle  of  pleasure  and  impertinence, — 
then,  reason  and  reflection  will  have 
the  weight  which  they  deserve ;  afflic- 
tions, or  the  bed  of  sickness,  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  conscience;  and  if 
they  should  fail,  old  age  will  overtake 
us  at  last,  and  shew  us  the  past  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  force  us  to  look  upon 
them  in  their  true  point  of  view.  If 
there  is  anything  more  to  cast  a  cloud 
upon  so  melancholy  a  prospect  as  this 
shews  us,  it  is  surely  the  difficulty  and 
hazard  of  having  all  the  work  of  the 
day  to  perform  in  the  last  hour — of 
making  an  atonement  to  God,  when 
we  have  no  sacrifice  to  offer  him,  but 
the  dregs  and  infirmities  of  those  days, 
when  we  could  have  no  pleasure  in 
them.  Whatever  stress  some  may  lay 
up<m  it,  a  death-bed  repentance  is  but 
a  weak  and  slender  plank  to  trust  our 
BXtmpon.—Sieme, 

LIBERTY  AND   NECESSITY. 

In  the  question  as  to  the  power 
exercised  over  a  man's  own  mind,  is 
involved  the  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity ;  and  a  close  attention  to  the 
subject  will  perhaps  show  that  the  two 
principles  are  co-existent.  Liberty,  or 
its  equivalent,  the  sense  of  liberty,  does 
undoubtedly,  and  without  dispute  exist ; 
yet  necessity  is  not  excluded  by  it. 
It  is  solely  in  virtue  of  the  power,  the 
command,  the  mastery  which  I  have 
over  my  own  thoughts, — of  which  I 
feel  myself  every  moment  in  possession, 
— that  I  am  writing  or  dictating  these 
observations.  But  what  was  it  that  set 
me  on  this  occupation  ?  It  was  some- 
thing other  than  these  same  thoughts, 
— some  thought  which  was  already  in 
my  mindf  without  any  exertion  of  my 
will  to  bring  or  keep  it  there. 

3l 


CIVILITY. 

When  old  Zachariah  Fox,  the  great 
merchant  of  Liverpool,  was  asked  by 
what  means  he  contrived  to  realize  so 
large  a  fortune  as  he  possessed,  his 
reply  was,  "Friend,  by  one  article 
alone,  in  which  thou  mayest  deal  too 
if  thou  pleasest — civility." 

THE  RICH  MAN'S  VICTORY. 

'*  I  could  mention  the  name  of  a  late 
very  opulent  and  very  valuable  person/' 
says  a  writer  in  the  '  Gospel  Maga* 
zine/  *<who,  though  naturally  avari- 
cious in  the  extreme,  was  liberal  and 
beneficent  to  a  proverb.  He  was  aware 
of  his  constitutional  sin,  and  God  gave 
him  victory  over  it,  by  enabling  him  to 
run  away  from  it.  Lest  the  dormant 
love  of  money  should  awake  and  stir  in 
his  heart,  he  would  not,  for  many 
years  before  his  death,  trust  himself 
with  the  tight  of  his  revenues.  He 
kept,  indeed,  his  accounts  as  clearly 
and  exactly  as  any  man  in  the  world ; 
but  he  dared  not  receive,  because  he 
dared  not  look  at  that  gold,  which  he 
feared  would  prove  a  snare  to  hia 
affections.  His  stewards  received  all, 
and  retained  all  in  iheir  own  hands 
till  they  had  received  orders  how  to 
dispose  of  it.** 

THE   MIND  THE   STANDARD  OP 

MAN. 

It  was  said  by  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden,  that  he  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  arithmetical  art  was  but  half  a  man. 
With  how  much  grea'er  force  may  a 
similar  expression  be  applied  to  him 
who  carries  to  his  grave  the  neglected 
and  unprofitable  seeds  of  faculties, 
which  it  depended  on  himself  to  have 
reared  to  maturity,  and  of  which  the 
fruits  bring  accessions  to  human  hap- 
piness— more  precious  than  all  the 
gratifications  which  power  or  wealth 
can  command. — DugM  Stewart, 
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SOCIETY  AS  IT  IS. 

1  have  run  the  silly  rounds  of 
pleasure,  and  have  done  with  them  all 
I  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world ;  I  appraise  them  at  their  real 
worth;  which  is  in  truth  very  low; 
those  who  have  only  seen  their  outside 
always  overrate  them*  but  I  have  been 
behind  the  scenes.  I  have  seen  all  the 
coarse  puUies  and  dirty  ropes  which 
move  the  gaudy  machine,  and  I  have 
seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles 
which  illuminate  the  whole  decoration, 
to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  ignorant  audience.  When  I  reflect 
on  what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have 
heard,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  all  that 
frivolous  hurry  and  bustle  of  pleasure 
in  the  world  had  any  reality;  but  I 
look  upon  all  that  has  passed,  as  one  of 
those  romantic  dreams  which  opium 
commonly  occasions,  and  X  do  by  no 
means  desire  to  repeat  the  nauseous 
dose.— Chuterfield. 

THE  TERBIFIBD  WORLDLING. 

A  person  who  possessed  a  specu- 
lative acquaintance  with  Divine  truth, 
had,    by    unremitting    industry,    and 
carefully  watching  every  opportunity  of 
increasing  his  wealth,  accumulated  the 
sum  of  £25,000.    But  alas  I  he  became 
engrossed    and    entangled   with    the 
world,    and    to    its    acquisitions    he 
appears    to    have  sacrificed   infinitely 
higher  interests.   A  dangerous  sickness, 
that    brought  death    near    his    view, 
awakened    his  fears.    Conscience   re- 
minded him  of  his  neglect  of  eternal 
concerns,  and  filled  him  with  awful 
forebodings  of  future  misery.    A  little 
before  he  expired  ha  was  beard  saying, 
'*  My  possessions  amount  to  £25,000.  i 
4Mie-half  of  this  my  property  I  would 
giv%,  so  that  I  might  live  one  fortnight  , 
loiuc^,  to  repeat  end  seok  mlLTildqn."     ^ 


POPULAR    AMUSEMENTS, 

In  studying  the  character  of  a 
people,  our  inquiry  should  always  be, 
what  were  their  amusements?  We 
here  get  bold  of  great  features,  which 
often  unriddle  the  rest.  This  is  in- 
dispensably necessary,  where  states 
have  risen  to  cultivation.  In  the  finer 
tracts  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth,  you  meet  amusements  that  are 
elegant,  and  pleasures  that  are  refined. 
Departing  on  either  hand  to  the  south, 
or  to  the  north,  you  find  taste  to 
degenerate,  and  gratification  to  become 
impure.  At  length,  arriving  at  the 
extremities,  refinement  is  utterly  lost ; 
to  give  pleasure  is  to  stupify,  or  to 
intoxicate— here  by  opium — there  by 
brandy  and  tobacco.  The  happy 
intermediate  regions  enjoy  the  ivres$e 
du  ientiment.  Is  the  philosopher  to  set 
at  nought  these  distinctions  ?  Is  he  to 
lay  no  stress  upon  the  different  state  of 
the  art  ?  Is  he  to  imagine  it  imports 
not  that  the  peasant  in  Muscovy  sub- 
sists on  garlic,  and  solaces  himself  with 
ardent  spirits;  and  in  Italy,  that  he 
feeds  on  a  water  melon,  and  goes  forth 
with  the  guitar  on  his  back  to  plough  ?-^ 
Rohfrtson't  Inquirif  into  thojitu  Art§, 

DISEASES   FROM  DRINKING. 

"  It  is  remarkable,**  says  Dr.  Darwin, 
*'that  all  the  diseases  from  drinking 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  are 
liable  to  become  hereditary,  even  to  the 
third  generation;  and  gradually  to 
increase,  if  the  cause  be  continued,  till 
the  family  becomes  extinct.*' 

CHARITY, 
**  Charity  seeketh  not  its  own.*'  It 
will  sometimes  relinquish  the  greater 
good  to  itself,  that  it  may  procure  the 
less  for  another  man ;  and  sometimes  it 
will  incur  the  greater  evil,  in  order  to 
avert  from  another  man  the  less.— 
Pori'lSiilMteaMa. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL     SCEPTICISM. 

It  [g  tnilf  ostonwhiDK  to  consider  to  | 
mbftt  BO  extent  lonie  phflosophic  doab-  . 
ten  tiBTB  goDc.  Dm  Carte>  began  i 
with  doubting  his  own  exlatence.— 
Bishop  Berkeley  asserted  the  eiistence  ' 
□rtbe  material  world  to  be  impoBsible, 
and  that  the  very  soppoaltion  of  it,  | 
la  abBord  :  "  and  the  opinion  of  the 
ablest  Jadfes  Be«m  to  be,"  says  Dr.  i 
Reid, "  that  his  arguments  neither  have  I 
been  noT  can  be  confuted ;  and  that  he  ' 
has  unanswerably  proved  what  ho  imb  '. 
M  tut  MHiu  ca»  brUtve!''  Berlteley  i 
allowed  nothing  to  Exist  but  spirits  and  i 
ideaa.  Hume  went  farther  than 
Berkeley,  and  restricted  existent  objects 
to  ideas  only.  Since  the  world,  since  all ' 
material  objects  are  thus  philosophised 
away,  whBt  remalDS  to  be  attacked  ? 


EXCELLENCE  A  PRODIGY. 
The  prcpoaaesslons  of  the  Tolgar  for 
men  in  power  and  aathority  are  so 
blind,  and  they  are  geoenlly  so 
admired  in  every  thing  they  do,  that  if 
they  could  bethink  themselves  of  bebg 
good,  the  mnltitnde  woald.  Id  B  , 
manner,  idolise  them-  But,  as  Gratian  i 
observes,  when  excellence  concurs  with 
high  birth  aod  fortune,  it  passes  for  a 
prodigy. 

PATERNAL  AfFECTION. 
History  infonut  ui,  that  a  ftther 
went  to  the  agtnta  of  a  tyrant  to  en- 
deavour to  redeem  bis  two  sons, 
military  meo,  who,  with  some  other 
captives  of  war,  wsrt  appointed  to 
die.  He  offered  as  a  ransom  to 
surrender  hii  own  life  and  Blargt  sum 
of  money.  The  aoldiera  who  had  it 
in  charge  to  pgt  them  lo  death, 
informed  him  that  this  equivalent 
would  be  accepted  for  on*  of  bis  avotj 
and  for  one  only,  bwanw  thar  ■bouU 


be  acconntabk'  for  the  cxecu'.ifn  of  iivo 
persons :  he  might  iherefore  choose 
which  he  wuuld  redeem.  Anxious  to 
rave  even  one  of  them,  thus,  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life,  he  yet  was  utterly 
anable  to  decide  which  abonld  die,  and 
remained  in  the  agony  of  his  dilemma 
M  long,  that  bis  sons  were  both  slain. 

INHUMANITY. 
There  is  a  secret  shame  whick 
attends  every  act  of  iahumaniiy  not  to 
t>e  conquered  in  the  hardest  natnrea. 
Many  a  man  wilt  da  a  cruel  act,  who 
It  the  same  timevrill  blush  to  look  yon 
in  tbe  face,  and  is  forced  to  torn  aside 
before  he  can  have  heart  to  eiecute  his 
purpose.  Inconaistent  creature  that 
man  is!  who  at  that  instant  that  he 
does  what  is  wrong,  is  not  able  to 
withhold  his  testimony  to  what  is  good 
and  praiseworthy.— $(«nH. 


A  retigioDB  society  In  Yorkshire  had 
I  twenty  goineaa  bronght  to  them  by  a 
man  in  low  circnmstancea  of  life, 
I  Donbting  whethi  r  it  was  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  his  family  and  the 
world  to  contribute  aueh  a  aum,  they 
hsaitatad  to  receive  it,  when  he  an- 
swered tu  the  following  effect  :— 
''Before  I  knew  the  grace  of  our  Lord, 
I  was  a  poor  drunkard  |  I  never  could 
lave  a  shilling  i  my  family  were  in 
beggary  and  rags ;  bat  since  it  has 
pleased  God  to  renew  me  by  his  grace, 
wa  have  been  iodustiiona  and  frugal ; 
we  have  not  spent  many  idle  ahillinga, 
and  we  have  been  enabled  to  put  some- 
thing into  Iha  bank,  and  this  I  freely 
offer  to  tbe  blessed  cause  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour." — This  wai  the  second 
donation  from  the  individual  to  tbe 
aame  amount. 

1  -vT. 
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NOTIONS  OF  THE  DEITY. 

The  whole  history  of  our  species 
bears  testimony  to  that  tendency  of  the 
human  mind,  when  not  restrained  and 
g;aided  by  better  knowledge,  to  portray 
in  some  visible  form  its  conceptions  of 
the  Deity.  However  far  many  superior 
minds  of  the  heathen  world  might 
advance  in  deducing  from  the  contem- 
plation of  all  around  them  more  correct 
views  of  the  goodness  of  an  all-ruling 
Power,  these  ideas  were  far  to  refined 
for  the  mass ;  who  felt  the  want  of 
something  apparent  to  the  senses,  some- 
thing on  which  the  mind  could  repose 
from  vain  imaginings  and  real  fears. 
Hence  the  Deity  was  invested  with 
various  forms  of  familiar  objects,  under 
which  he  was  venerated  as  a  protector 
or  friend,  or  feared  as  an  avenging  or 
angry  power. — Egyptian  Aniiquitied. 

POWER  OF  FAITH. 

"  Christians  might  avoid  much  trou- 
ble and  inconvenience,"  says  Dr.  Pay- 
son,  **  if  they  would  only  believe  what 
they  profess — that  God  is  able  to  make 
them  happy  without  an3rthing  else. 
They  imagine,  if  such  a  dear  friend 
were  to  die,  or  such  and  such  blessings 
to  be  removed,  they  should  be  misera- 
ble $  whereas  God  can  make  them  a 
thousand  times  happier  without  them. 
To  mention  my  own  case, — God  has 
been  depriving  me  of  one  blessing  after 
another;  but  as  every  one  was  re- 
moved. He  has  come  in,  and  filled  up 
its  place ;  and  now  when  I  am  a  cripple, 
and  not  able  to  move,  I  am  happier 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life  before,  or 
ever  expected  to  be;  and  if  I  had 
believed  this  twenty  years  ago,  I  might 
have  been  spared  much  anxiety." 

TRUTH  AND  JUSTICE. 
Truth  and  justice  are  the  immutable 
laws  of  social  order.      Far  from  us  be 
the  dangerous  maxim;  that  it  is  some- 


times useful  to  mislead,  to  enslave,  and 
to  deceive  mankind,  to  ensure  their 
happiness.  Cruel  experience  has  at  all 
times  proved,  that,  with  impunity, 
these  sacred  laws  can  never  be  infringed. 
—'Laplace — Syateme  du  Monde. 

ON  A  MORAL  SENSE. 

The  phenomena  which  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  moral  sense,  are  seldom 
discovered  in  persons  whose  education 
has  been  grossly  neglected :  and  where 
it  seems  to  exist,  it  is  frequently  obtun- 
ded  or  destroyed  by  bad  example  and 
vicious  habits.  The  moral  sensibility 
improves  by  our  progress  in  virtue ; 
it  is  rendered  callous  by  the  repetition 
of  crimes;  it  recovers  its  quick  suscep- 
tibility by  permanent  reformation. 
How  essentially  different  is  this  from 
the  state  of  our  corporeal  senses! 
These  are  quick  and  lively  in  childhood 
and  youth,  and  all  the  effects  of  habit 
consist,  not  in  enabling  the  organs  to 
see,  feel,  or  hear  in  a  manner  totally 
different,  but  in  acquiring  greater  ac- 
curacy of  perception,  and  distinguishing 
greater  varieties  in  the  same  object. — 
Cogan's  Ethical  Queatiom, 

GOD  WITH  THE  EXILES. 
I  have  read,  (says  Brooks),  of  a 
company  of  poor  Christians  who  were 
banished  into  some  remote  part;  and 
one  standing  by,  seeing  them  pass 
along,  said  that  it  was  a  very  sad  con- 
dition those  person  were  in,  to  be  thus 
hurried  from  the  society  of  men  and 
made  companions  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  "True,"  said  another,  '*it 
were  a  sad  condition  indeed  if  they 
were  carried  to  a  place  were  they 
should  not  find  their  God;  but  let 
them  be  of  good  cheer,  God  goes  along 
with  them,  and  will  exhibit  the  comforte 
of  his  presence  whithersoever  they  go." 
God's  presence  with  his  people  is  a 
spring  that  never  hJOa. 
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Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools :  intended 
chiefly  for  the  Use  of  the  Managers  and  Teachers  of  such  Elementary 
Schools  as  are  not  receiving  Oooemment  Aid.  pp,  315.  Longman  and  Co,, 
London.     1852. 

Whateybb  may  be  the  popular  feelings  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
relation  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  or  refusing  Grovemment  aid  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  education,  and  however  extensively  the  agitation  of 
this  subject  may  continue,  yet,  we  consider  that  the  volume  before  us 
may  be  usefully  consulted  by  all  parties,  as  conveying  information  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  (government  Inspectors  express  their 
opinions  on  the  state  of  schools  which  they  have  examined,  and  also  as  afford- 
ing a  summary  of  their  collected  experience ;  and  of  their  recommendations 
of  principles  and  plans  of  education  which  have  appeared  to  them  as  most 
worthy  to  be  followed,  irrespective  of  any  differences  of  opinion  on  the  points 
previously  mentioned. 

From  the  work  before  us,  we  find  the  primary  condition  of  Grovemment 
school  inspection  confirmed,  viz.,  <*  The  Inspectors  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  principles  on  which  each  school  is  established.  All  those  who  are 
appointed  to  inspect  Church  of  England  schools  are  clergymen ;  and  other 
religious  bodies  have  an  opportunity  of  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  any 
particular  individual.** 

The  extracts  contained  in  this  volume  are  chiefly  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
they  disclose  the  present  working  of  numerous  elementary  schools,  (omitting 
their  names,)  shewing  alike,  and  we  think  with  considerable  ability  and 
impartiality,  the  defects  and  the  excellencies  of  elementary  schools  belong^g 
to  various  denominations  of  Christians. 

The  subjects  contained  in  this  volume  are.  Qualifications  of  Teaoher»— 
Religious  Instruction — ^Discipline — Industrial  Occupations — Organisation  and 
Monitorial  Teaching — ^Arrangement  and  Divisions  of  the  School — General 
Teaching — Infant  Schools — Sunday  and  Evening  Schools — School  Buildings 
and  Appurtenances — Ragged  and  Pauper  Schools. 

In  ihe  pages  before  us  we  observe  many  representations  and  statements, 
which  are  worthy  of  serious  attention  from  all  persons  who  are  engaged  ia 
forwarding  the  great  cause  of  education,  whether  as  supporters,  promoters,  or 
teachers  of  our  several  institutions  and  schools. 

The  teacher*8  qualifications  are  described,  generally,  as  consisting  of  religi« 
ous  character,  a  paramount  feeling  of  duty,  great  moral  courage  and  earnest* 
ness  of  purpose,  united  with  gentleness  of  disposition  and  humility  of  spirit. 
These  suppose  an  unwearied  industry,  natural  good  sense,  a  sound  judgment, 
and  ready  apprehension.  Scripture  teaching  is  recognized  as  the  law  of  the 
school,  and  cautions  are  urged  to  regard  with  extreme  jealousy  any  proposals 
that  might  limit  the  schoolmaster  for  the  poor  to  the  communication  of  secular 
instruction.  Unless  in  our  schools,  efforts  be  continued  to  cultivate  the 
spiritual  emotions  as  well  as  the  intellectual  ikculties,  unless  the  teacher  feels 
that  Ma  engagement  is  designed  for  the  traiDiog  of  the  noblest  part  of  the 
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child's  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  ezpeetad  that  the  meet  serious  persons  will  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  school-keeping,  which  would  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
disadvantage  under  which  education  could  suffer. 

On  the  teacher*s  practice  we  notice,  that  the  inertness  and  ignorance  of 
children,  when  discovered  by  an  examiner,  meet  with  apologies  from  the 
teacher,  who  is  apt  to  say,  *'0nly  a  short  time  since  I  was  explaining,  for  a 
considerable  time,  those  very  points  to  these  children."  But  did  the  teacher 
assure  himself  that  the  scholars  had  learned  them.  It  is  a  common  error  in 
education  to  fiincy  that  because  children  have  been  told  the  same  thing  a 
number  of  times,  they  may  be  expected  to  have  learned  it.  Many  a  good 
teacher  would  perhaps  say  of  himself,  **  lieUmjf  children  notking,*'  However 
that  may  be,  we  suppose  that  he  is  constantly  helping  his  scholars  to  learn,  by 
leading  them  to  search  out  knowledge  for  themselves.  He  who  questions 
well,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  information,  and  to  suggest  proper  fields 
for  enquiry  undoubtedly  teaches  well. 

We  find  that  teachers  who  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  Inspectors 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  thus : — 1.  Trained,  and  consequently  possessed  of 
good  attainments,  some  professional  knowledge,  united  with  deep  interest  in 
their  work,  and  above  aH,  of  truly  Christian  character  and  conduct.  9.  Self- 
taughi,  or  those  who  have  felt  the  importance  of  their  calling,  and  have  come 
to  it,  and  followed  it  gladly ;  and,  with  some  blunders,  and  even  with  partial 
views  and  a  few  strong  prejudices,  they  take  pleasure  in  proceeding  with 
their  work,  and  experience  much  good  fhiit  from  their  labors.  They,  however, 
are  not  apt  at  questioning,  nor  are  they  good  tactitians  In  governing  and 
moving  their  children.  3.  Partiaify  trained.  The  majority  of  these  are  often 
persons  whom  vanity,  or  misfortune,  or  inability  to  succeed  In  other  occupa- 
tions, or  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends,  have  placed  in  the  deeply  responsible 
ofRee  of  teachers ;  but  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some  who  are  determined 
to  improve  by  self-application,  and  also  by  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  greater  experience  and  better  arranged  knowledge  of 
others.  4.  Untaught,  There  are  some  of  these  left  in  the  land,  who  are 
ignorant,  irritable,  and  immoral ;  not  that  all  are  alike  in  their  character  or 
conduct,  but  they  are  equally  unfitted  to  be  the  teachers  of  children  in 
Christian  schools. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  required  in  good  teaching,  we  present  the 
following  quotation. 

"There  is a  vivacity  with  which  the  child  sympathises,  an  energy  which  fixes 

his  attention  and  absorbs  his  interest,  and  which,  bringing  his  fkculties  into  active 

exercise,  makes  the  most  of  them.    It  is  the  triomph  of  ^e  art  of  the  teacher  to 

break  doWn  the  separation  interposed  between  his  own  and  the  nnedaoated  mind. 

From  his  own  ample  stores  to  select  those  adapted  to  form  the  first  rtemeats  of  the 

knowledge  of  a  child,  and  so  to  present  them  as  best  to  lead  the  ohild  to  reason  upon 

and  to  understand  them*    The  real  test  of  the  merits  of  a  lesson  is  involved  in  the 

uqairy,  '  How  iar  have  the  ohildicn  to  whom  it  has  been  addfesed  been  led  to 

reason  upon  and  to  trnderstand  the  siAgeet  matter  of  it,  and  &«v  muth  have  tft«y 

carriid  awty  iff  it  f    The  principal  olject  of  the  lesson  has  obviously  been  lost  in 

regpeot  to  any  child  on  whose  mind  no  impression  remahis  when  the  lesson  is  over; 

Mad  nn  obataole  has  been  interposed  to  i\a  to^Qtat  ipofcwa  i&  ^  x^Moning  yowen 

hnre  act  been  ezereiiedy  and  its  inUHigenM  gpAi«ced  itaNsn^lra«w\x,  TVxft  tStsfik^^ 
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mind  has  been  unjustly  tasked,  and  its  attention)  claimed  where  it  was  not  due,  has 
been  simulated.  *  Thus  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  which  ought  to  accustom  it  to 
apply  its  thoughts  and  to  reflect  on  what  it  has  learned,  result  in  giving  it  the  habit 
of  a  feigned  attention  and  a  wandering  mind.     1846, 1.  329,  333." 

**  A  good  teacher,  whose  heart  is  in  the  matter,  takes  care  that  every  word  shall 
convey  a  meaning — or,  in  using  words  which  express  truths  above  the  intelligence  of 
children,  that  they  should  at  least  be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  and  should  never  regard 
the  form  merely  as  a  lesson  to  exercise  their  memory.  And  as  every  truth  has  a 
direct  application  to  the  conscience  so  far  as  it  is  understood,  the  practical  teacher 
does  not  rest  until  he  has  found  such  an  application.  He  illustrates  every  doctrine 
by  an  appeal  to  the  child's  own  consciousness,  and  every  precept  by  the  example  o^ 
men  whose  history  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  or  of  whose  character  the  children  are 
likely  to  have  heard  out  of  school.  Every  point  of  duty  to  God  and  man  will  then 
be  made  to  assume  a  living  aspect ;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  it 
possible,  whether  a  child  has  so  understood  the  precept  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  in 
praying  for  grace  and  forgiveness.  It  may  be  thought  that  such  teaching  is  very 
rare,  but  I  acknowledge  that  nothing  has  caused  me  so  much  surprise  and  gratification 
as  the  answers  which  a  large  proportion  of  children  have  given  to  questions  of  a 
simple  practical  character,  even  where  the  system  was  extiemely  defective  in  other 
points.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  teaching  must  leave  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  the  character  of  children." 

In  the  coarse  of  this  work  strong  pleas  are  set  up  in  favor  of  religioiis 
edacation,  and  its  promoters  are  encouraged  to  pursue  their  noble  purpose 
with  diligence,  zeal,  and  fidelity.  Concerning  the  views  of  the  ablest  sup* 
porters  of  schools,  one  of  the  inspectors  expounds  them  in  the  following 
manner. 

**  Education,  in  this,  its  highest  sense  (embracing  physical,  intelltotual,  indottrial^ 
moral  and  religious  education,)  they  are  well  aware  is  not  the  work  of  the  school  only, 
but  likewise  of  the  church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  home,  the  play-ground,  the  street, 
the  workshop,  the  field,  the  mine,  the  tavern,  and  the  court-house.  They  are  equally 
aware  that  no  sane  individual,  in  any  conceivable  state  of  society,  can  escape  eduea* 
tion  in  every  branch,  either  to  truth  or  error,  to  good  or  evil ;  that  the  oboiee  to  be 
nsade  for  them  is  not  between  *  education'  and  '  no  education,'  but  between  *  good* 
and  *  bad'  education.  Distrusting,  and  with  reason,  the  eduaation  which  is  given  to 
the  poor  by  the  *  world,'— by  the  unregulated  influenees  which  bear  upon  them  in 
the  scenes  of  their  daily  life, — their  oonoeption  of  a  school  for  the  ehildren  of  the 
poor,  is,  that  it  should  be  a  little  artificial  world  of  virtuous  exertion,  in  which,  with 
God's  blessing,  every  available  infiuence  of  good  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  for  aa  many  hoars  as  possible,  to  nerve  them,  under  the  armour  of  humility, 
against  the  present,  the  future,  the  inevitable  dangers  and  temptations  which  daily 
attend  their  '  going  out'  and  their  *  coming  in.'    *    *" 

In  pointing  out  a  defioiencj  in  education,  as  existing  both  in  Daj  and 
Sondaj  schools,  another  inspector  writes  thus  :-^ 

"  Notwithstanding  the  favourable  view  which  I  have  been  led  to  take  of  the  progress 
of  religious  instruction  in  our  schools,  there  are  some  elements  in  which  it  appeartf 
to  me  to  be  deficient.  I  have  found  in  it,  for  instance,  nothing  to  represent  those 
admonitions  which  a  religieut  parent  is  aooustomed  to  address  to  his  children,  with  a 
personal  applioation  to  the  eonseience  of  each,  and  an  individual  knowledge  of  its 
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necessities,  and  which,  appealing  to  tlic  heart  and  the  affections,  have  an  influence 
with  children  greater  than  that  which  they  yield  to  reason  or  to  authority.  I  have 
moreoTer,  thought,  that  in  the  exeluiive  direction  to  religious  objects  which  the 
teaching  in  some  schools  receiyes,  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  was  wanting,  hy 
which  a  pious  and  judicious  parent  would  provide,  in  respect  to  the  education  of  his 
own  children,  that  due  care  should  be  taken  to  encourage  a  veneration  for  the 
Scriptures,  and  impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  their  importance,  and  that,  of  all 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  instructed,  religion  should  be  made  the  least  burden- 
•ome  to  them.  I  am  well  aware  how  many  are  the  practical  difficulties  which 
■nrround  this  question ;  but  the  cause  of  elementary  education  now  ranks  among  its 
fHends  so  many  men  of  piety  and  of  zeal,  and  of  great  ability,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  hope  for  some  well-considered  revision  of  thii,  the  most  important  element  of 
it.  An  influence  might  thus,  I  believe,  be  given  to  our  schools  on  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people,  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  In  any  such  influence,  the  school- 
master must  be  a  principal  agent  The  value  of  that  time  whioh  the  clergyman  may 
be  enabled  to  devote  to  the  labors  of  the  school,  it  is,  I  know,  impossible  to  overrate  ; 
but  these  labors  are  only  a  part  of  those  proper  to  his  office,  and  it  is,  after  all,  upon 
the  schoolmaster,  under  whose  control  the  conduct  of  the  child  is  placed  during  so 
many  hours  of  the  day,  that  the  place  of  the  parent,  in  respect  to  its  religious 
training,  if  not  his  responsibilities,  will  be  found  principally  to  devolve.  It  is  upon 
hii  character,  the  ascendency  of  which  the  child  is  made  to  feel  so  constantly,  that 
his  own  will  be  found  to  fonn  itself,  and  it  is  to  his  admonitions  that  be  will  be  pre- 
disposed to  give  his  sssent  in  religious  matters  by  the  habit  he  has  acquired  of 
yielding  it  in  secular  things.  I  cannot  convey  to  your  Lordships  the  adequate 
eipression  of  that  importance  which,  from  these  considerations,  and  yet  more  from 
the  observations  I  have  made,  and  the  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
the  course  of  my  inspection,  I  have  been  led  to  attach  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
ichoolmaster  in  its  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  school."     1847, 1.  159,  160. 

We  regard  the  following  outline  of  a  simple  plan  by  which  to  treat  a 
Scripture  subject  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  when 
properly  tested,  it  will  be  repeated. 

"  In  giving  instruction  to  the  advanced  classes  on  Scripture,  I  have  found  it  a 
help,  not  taking  a  large  portion  at  a  time,  to  have  some  plan  of  catechising  in  my 
head,  such  as  the  following.  I.  To  go  over  all  the  more  difficult  words,  requiring 
the  children  to  spell  them,  and  to  express  their  meaning  in  other  terms.  2.  To  go 
over  the  names  of  persons  and  places  mentioned,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
leading  features  of  their  history,  as  given  in  other  passages.  3.  The  books  being 
shut,  to  ascertain  whether  the  children  have  recollected  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  read.  These  three  classes  of  questions  are  merely  mechanical,  and  can  be 
entered  on  without  preparation;  but,  4.  The  most  important  matter  remains; 
namely,  reminding  the  children  that  all  Scripture  is  given  for  our  learning,  to  inquire 
of  them  what  lessons  ought  we  to  get  from  this  passage  ?  Do  we  read  of  any 
examples  in  Scripture  of  persons  who  have  carried  out  this  lesson  in  their  conduct  f 
Are  there  any  examples,  on  the  other  hand,  of  persons  who  have  failed  in  their 
conduct  from  not  remembering  this  lesson  ?  Do  you  remember  any  short  text  of 
Scripture  impressing  this  lesson  7  It  is  obvious  that  this  class  of  questions  ought 
not  to  be  put  without  serious  study  of  the  passage  beforehand." 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  make  more  copious  extracts 
fromthis  valuable  and  useful  volume,  ^hich  we  commend  to  oil  persons  who 
are  interested  in  popular  education,  as  well  worthy  of  their  perusal  and  study, 
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being  the  cream  of  the  voluminous  reports  published  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  each  jear«  firom  1839  to  the  present  period.  The  following  further 
quotations  commend  themselves  to  our  attention,  and  we  therefore  give  them 
to  our  readers. 

"  Children  will  sit  amused  or  calmed  by  the  voice  and  manner  of  a  lively  teacher 
for  a  long  time,  even  though  going  through  no  mental  effort,  and  receiving  no  con- 
sistent set  of  ideas  whatever;  while  the  insufficiency  of  the  moral  appeal  to  industry, 
where  idleness  is  allowed  to  past  without  detection,  is,  in  the  case  of  childhood, 
obviously  unavailing. 

'*  The  most  skilful  teachers,  however,  well  know  how  to  convert  a  thriftless  collec- 
tiveness  of  vocal  utterance  into  a  fruitful  collectiveness  of  mental  effort,  by  employing, 
in  addition  to  the  preceeding  means,  not  only  a  well-digested  system  of  progress  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  in  their  simultaneous  lessons,  but  also  a  method  of  mdSi- 
vidual  questionings  to  which  all  are  held  liable  in  rapid  and  irregular  succession  on 
the  failure  of  any  one  to  make  answer ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  liability  compels 
each  to  follow  the  course  of  the  teaeher*s  facts  and  reasoning  for  himself.  When 
the  right  answer  is  at  length  obtained  on  this  plan,  its  repetition  by  'all  together,' 
as  the  complement  of  a  general  effort,  is  a  useful  climax ;  but  unless  the  questioning 
generally  be  tlms  individuaUxed,  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  teaching  really  coUee» 
tive,  A  common  practice  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  the  greater  portion  of  the 
questioning  general  for  simultaneous  or  indiscriminate  answering,  with  an  occasional 
interrogation  addressed  to  an  individual  boy ;  but  the  masters  by  whom  I  saw  it 
used,  did  not  by  this  means  effectually  break  up  the  tacit  combination  of  the  boys  for 
the  perpetuation  of  their  ignorance ;  for  they  were  placed  at  such  a  distance,  that 
each  boy  thus  unfrequently  challenged  had  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  radius  of 
whispers  to  enable  him  to  answer  that  which,  however  correct  it  might  be,  he  would 
not,  thus  prompted,  retain  with  any  distinctness  or  intelligence. 

"  I  beg  to  point  out  these  defects  in  relation  to  the  simultaneous  instruction, 
because  it  is  a  rising  element  in  the  schools  which  are  now  absorbing  my  whole 
attention,  and  because  the  same  defects  are  very  prevalent,  though  not  to  so  great  an 
extent,  in  the  monitorial  classes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  vice  may  prevail  in  a 
monitor's  class  of  ten,  nearly  as  much  as  in  a  master's  gallery  of  a  hundred  children, 
in  all  the  interrogatory  exercises.  A  genuine  colUctiviMSi  of  attention,  however,  is 
more  frequently  lost  in  these  drafts,  by  the  proper  system  of  individual  challenge, 
under  liability  to  mutual  correction  (whether  with  or  without  the  taking  of  places) 
being  superseded,  not  by  simultaneity  of  answering,  but  by  the  opposite  vice  of  purely 
individual  instruction. 

*'  Of  the  elementary  lessons  it  has  been  my  duty  to  listen  to  and  to  pass  a  judgment 
upon,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  defect  has  been,  not  too 
much  knowledge,  but  too  little.  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject  of  his 
lesson,  it  has  been  my  constant  observation,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  select 
from  it  things  better  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  children.  Had  his  mind  been 
more  highly  cultivated,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect  brought  by  education  more 
fully  under  his  control,  he  would  have  been  able  to  place  them  under  simpler  forms, 
and  in  a  better  manner  to  adapt  the  examination  founded  upon  them  to  the  individual 
capacities  of  the  children  he  had  to  teach.  Aeeordingly^  the  simpUtt  leuons  J  have 
littened  to  in  training  tehools,  have  commonly  been  thoee  delivered  by  the  ablest  and 
best-instructed  studettts.  It  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  teacher  knows  too  much,  which 
makes  him  unintelligible  to  the  child,  but,  that  he  knows  nothing  which  the  child 
can  comprehend,  or  that  he  has  never  studied  what  he  has  to  teach  in  the  light  in 
which  a  child  can  be  made  to  comprehend  it" 
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The  tetdmoiiiet  ia  fiifor  of  Simdty  ft^oob  mn  giwm  with  araeh  apfMnat 
meerity,  and  gtiiko  os  as  bring  quite  mtiM&eiarj^  as  well  as  fbll  of  cimni- 
ngeraent,  as  will  be  obeenred  in  the  annexed  instances. 

"The  Sondaj  ichooU  In  Lannshire  tappUed,  till  of  Ute  years,  most  of  the  eda- 
estioa  thai  the  poor  roontedi  mud  they  art  itill  of  grcst  importaaoo,  and  present 
MDo  remarlLable  featorea.  The  most  atriking  peealiarity  b  the  adraneed  ago  of 
many  of  the  popUa.  Whererer  the  care  and  inflaenee  of  the  elergy  hare  hoea  InOjr 
eaertod  to  tbia  end,  the  attendanta  on  the  Sonday  achool  iaclnde  not  only  the 
scbolarB  of  the  day  school  and  children  of  like  age,  but  alao  a  fiu"  mora  Dmneroot 
body  of  young  persona,  who  eontinne  to  falne  thia  opportunity  of  addmg  to  their 
inatroctioB  in  the  boat  things,  long  after  the  ordinary  age  of  leaving  aeho<^  It  is 
qviie  uaoal  for  yoong  men  to  remain  in  eoaneetion  with  the  Snnday  school  tiD  18 
years  of  age,  and  young  women  till  20,  at  the  least ;  sometimea  men  over  SO,  and 
women  or er  iO,  are  found  in  regular  attendance,  as  scholars.  It  seems  that,  amongst 
the  religiously  disposed,  attendance  on  the  Sunday  scbocd  is  considered,  and  with 
reason  doubtless,  to  bs  one  of  their  religious  pririleges,  one  of  the  means  of  graee 
put  within  their  reach.  Connected  with  the  school,  there  are  frequently  leotuies  to 
the  teachers,  explanatory  of  some  portion  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  base  to  give 
inatruction ;  and  these  lectures  are  often  given  so  as  to  attract  to  them  others, 
besides  those  that  teach  or  learn  in  the  Sunday  school"     1848,  II.  30. 

"  My  belief  is,  that  the  success  of  Snnday  schools  may  be  attributed,  under  Ood'a 
blessing,  to  the  heartiness  and  aimple  devotion  to  their  object  which  the  teaehera, 
nsale  and  female,  bring  with  them  to  their  work.  It  ia  truly  with  them  a  work  of 
faith  and  a  labor  of  love.  Being  Chriatians  themselves,  they  desire  above  all  things 
to  lead  othera  to  their  Saviour  Christ  Under  the  guidance  and  in  the  continual 
presence  of  an  earnest  and  faithful  clergyman,  helping  him  and  being  helped  by  him, 
a  work  is  doing  by  these  unpaid  teachers,  the  value  of  which  will  not  be  fully  known 
till  the  great  day  of  account*'     1846,  IL  252,  26S. 

**  The  feelings  of  employers,  parenta,  and  teachers  all  united  in  the  erection  and 
support  of  the  Sunday  school  t  not,  in  most  instances,  without  a  high  regard  for  its 
secular  as  well  aa  religious  uses,  which  is  now,  however,  gradually  giving  way  to  a 
desire  to  make  its  duties  more  purely  spiritual  The  first  step  usually  taken  in  fur- 
therance of  this  desire,  is  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  on  two  or  three  evenings  in 
the  week,  instead  of  a  part  of  the  Sunday.  The  next  step,  seeing  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  children,  especially  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  are  still  occupied  on  the 
Sundays  chiefly  in  learning  the  mere  art  of  reading,  though  the  Scriptures  and 
Scripture  extracts  are  the  text-books,  is  to  endeavor  by  the  establishment  of  pubKe 
day  schools  within  the  same  walls,  or  in  the  aame  neighbourhoods,  gradually  to  get 
the  young  prepared  for  a  higher  task  on  the  Sunday,-«>tbat  of  possessing  themselvee 
more  fully  of  the  truths  unfolded  in  the  words  which  tkey  have  elsewhere  learned  to 
decipher."     1846,  II.  448,  449« 

In  all  the  extracts  contained  in  the  pages  befofe  iis,  we  have  observed  a 
properly  designed  combination  d  reHgioiis  with  secular  instrnction,  and  tho 
work  may  be  regarded  with  much  ftiror,  as  containing  some  of  the  more  nsefol 
principles  of  education,  together  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  carrying 
them  into  practice.  Should  any  differences  of  opinion  arise  as  to  a  few  minor 
particulars,  yet  we  cannot  but  view  this  publication  on  the  whole  as  highly 
creditable  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  so  much  observation 
and  experience  in  school  matters  generally,  and  who  have  contrived  to  turn 
their  advantages  to  so  good  an  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  friends  and 
teachers  of  popular  schools. 
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The  Chrtmokguxd  New  Testanmt*   AmS4<0«  /^i.SlO.   Robert  B,Blackadery 
Paternoster 'raw.  Umdon, 

A  WORK  of  mBeb  labor  and  paiBft-taking,  highly  creditable  to  the  author's 
judgment,  and  well  adapted  for  extensive  usefulness  among  students  and 
teachers  of  the  Bible.  By  means  of  this  serviceable  arrangement  of  the 
evangelical  bistory,  the  life  and  sayings  of  our  Lord,  aad  the  travels  aud 
epistlea  of  the  Apoetle  of  the  Geatliae  tvill  be  perused  with  greatef  delight  and 
profit.  The  peculiar  ieatures  of  this  compilation  are,  that  the  text  of  the 
authorized  version  is  newly  divided  into  paragraphs  and  sections,  with  the 
dates  and  places  of  transactions  marked,  the  marginal  renderings  of  the 
translators,  many  parellel  illustrative  passages  being  printed  at  length,  with 
brief  introductions  to  each  book,  and  a  running  analysis  of  the  apostolic 
epistles.  Although  the  idea  of  this  performance  is  by  no  means  originali 
(witness  the  valuable  work  of  Townsend,)  yet  we  may  fiurly  affim  tiMt  the 
present  industrious  compiler  has  earned  a  title  to  our  best  thanks,  for  the  abl# 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  a  tisk  of  sneh-magnitiide.  The  voIobm 
fttrnisbes  a  bmms  of  invaluable  material  for  the  teacher,  and  wb  heartily 
reccBBBiend  it  to  all  our  rsBdsrs. 


DoSt^  BiNe  lUusiratians ;  Evening  Series.     Isaiah  and  the  Prophets.     Sj^ 
John  Kitio,  DD.    l2mo.,  pp,  485.     OUphant,  Edinburgh^  1852. 

Hayino  already  signified  our  unqualified  approval  of  this  acceptabla  seiies 
of  ori^oal  readings  on  the  geography,  history,  biography^  antiquities,  and 
theology  of  Holy  Writ,  we  can  do  no  mofe  at  preeent  thea  to  feitsrate  fta 
^Mnion  before  advanced  as  to  the  BieritorioQs  charaeter  of  Df,  Kittens 
deserving  labors  in  the  caose  of  seond  biblicd  HtetataiB. 


A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary ;  iUusirative  of  the  Old  and  Nmo 
Testaments,  By  the  Rev,  John  FarroTy  Classical  Tutor  at  the  Theological 
Institution,  Richmond,  Second  Edition,  l2mo,  pp.  856.  John  Masom^ 
14,  City  Road,  London,  1852. 

Quite  a  treasury  of  Biblical  iafon&ation  is  here  presented  within  a  port- 
able compass.  In  the  preparation  of  the  contents  of  this  useful  volume, 
a]>proYed  authorities  in  all  departments  of  Scripture  criticism  have  been 
consulted;  and  the  rays  of  light  scattered  through  numberless  single 
treatises,  are  here  brought  to  a  focal  point.  We  thank  the  careful  compiler 
for  this  admirably  condensed  and  cbeap  epitome  of  biblical  and  theoli 
knowledge. 


ne  ChOdren  qf  ^  Bible,     Square  Ifmo.  75,     Religious  Trad  Soeie^, 
London,  1852. 

A  STjpxBioR  book  for  the  nursery,  coBsisting  of  thirteen  examples  of  eonneBi 
children,  selected  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  ooncei? ed  in  the  laaguaga 
of  childhood.  The  sketches  are  illBsfarated  by  a  set  of  superior  engravings, 
very  showily  colored,  fonning  altogether  a  gallery  of  juvanile  portraits  iHth 
wfaioh  yoBBg  p«rsoas  oaanot  fail  to  bB  dwKghtedi 
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JnteUifltnce. 


JUBILEE 


OF   THB 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

On  Tuesday,  July  13th,  the  London 
Sunday  School  Union  entered  upon  the 
FIFTIETH  year  of  its  existence.  It  having 
been  resolfed,  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  (see  p.  321,)  to  cele- 
brate the  Jubilee  of  the  Union  by  raising 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  the 
metropolis 'a  building  suited  to  the  en- 
larged operations  and  increasing  wants  of 
the  Institution,  the  committee  con?ened  a 
conference  of  the  ministers,  superinten- 
dents, secretaries,  and  representatives  of 
the  Sunday  schools  connected  with  the 
four  London  Auxiliaries  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  which  was  held  in  the 
spacious  school-room  adjoining  Surrey 
Chapel,  London,  to  further  consider  and 
carry  out  the  project 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  momiDg  of 
Tuesday,  the  committee  assembled  at  60, 
Paternoster-row,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  labors  of 
the  Society  during  the  long  and  eventful 
period  of  forty-nine  years,  and  to  implore 
a  blessing  upon  the  efforts  about  to  be 
made  for  the  celebration  of  its  year  of 
jubilee.  The  attendance  was  good,  and 
the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Watson. 

In  the  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  a 
numerous  company,  amounting  to  several 
htmdreds,  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea, 
after  which  the  chair  was  taken  by 

William  Brodie  Gurnet,  Esq., 
president  of  the  society,  and  who  had  the 
great  honor  of  founding  the  Union  in  the 
year  1803.  Near  the  chairman  we  observed 
two  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with 
Mr.  Gumey  in  the  formation  of  the 
Institution — ^Thomas  Thompson,  Esq., 
and  James  Nisbet,  Esq.  There  were 
also  present—The  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell; 
Rev.  James  Sherman;  Rev.  Edward  Man- 
nering;  Rev.  William  Walters;  Rev. 
John  BlMckbum;    Rev.  William  Leaak*, 


Rev.  Samuel  Green;  Rev.  James  Smith ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  Gittens;  Rev.  S.J.  Le  Blond; 
Rev.  T.  Muscutt;  Rev.  S.  R.  Syraonds; 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Parent  Society, 
Messrs.  Watson,  Jackson,  Latter,  and 
Groser;  together  with  many  of  the  leading 
friends  and  supporters  of  Sunday  schools 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  Rev.  James  Smith,  of  New-court 
Chapel  having  offered  prayer, 

The    Chairman  rose  to  address    the 
meeting,  and    was    received   with    much 
cheering.      He    spoke    as    follows: — My 
Christian   friends,  — I   rejoice   to   see    so 
large  an   assembly.      I   could    not  have 
expected   it,  when  we  met  on  a   similar 
occasion,  forty-nine  years  ago,  in  Surrey 
Chapel  school-room;   not  this  room,  be- 
cause   since  that   time  this    chapel    and 
school-room  have  been  enlarged.     Every- 
thing has  been  enlarged.      The  Union  has 
been  enlarged— and  not  only  has  this  been 
the  case,  but  the  blessing  of  God  has  been 
eminently  upon  us,  and  on  the  pastor  of 
this  place;  and  we  do  all  rejoice  in  this. 
But  you  have  little  idea  of  what  Sunday 
school  instruction  was  when  some  of  us 
began  it    Not  that  many  of  you,  however, 
remember  it.      But,  having  commenced  it 
myself  in  1795— now  almost  sixty  years 
ago— I  well  remember  what  the  Sunday 
School  Institution  was  at  that  time.      The 
system  which  was  then  pursued  by  Sunday 
schools  was  to  take  the  children  and  teach 
them  to  read,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had 
learned  to  read  the  Scriptures,  they  were 
turned  out  of  the  school,  to  make  room 
for  others,  just  at  a  time  when  an  im- 
pression might  be  made  for  eternity  upon 
their  minds.      A  Sunday  school  had  been 
begun  in  Walworth  while  I  was  living  in 
my  £sther*s  house,  under  the  care  of  a 
master  of  a  day  school ;    but  it  had  not 
prospered,  and   a  friend,  whose  name  is 
well  known  as  a  promoter  of  education  (I 
mean    Mr.  Joseph   Fox,)    who  was    the 
means  of  rescuing  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society   out  of  the    difficulty  in 
which  it  was  placed  at  one  time,  myself. 
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Sunday  school.      We  were  told  we  should  i 
not  get  SO  scholars,  but  we  began  with  j 
120,  and  went  on  to  200.      In  communi- 
cations which  I  had  with  several  friends, 
and  in  particular  with  my  excellent  friend 
Mr.  William  Marriott,  who  was  in  a  school 
at  Friar's-mount,  Shoreditch,  and  which  I 
Tisited,  I  found   that  he  had  introduced 
great  improvements  into  his  school.   I  was 
astonished  at  the  number  and  amount  of 
these  improvements,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"We  ought  to  improve  all  our  schools; 
your  school  is  better  than  ours,  and  you 
tell  me  there  are  schools  better  than  yours ; 
and  why  should  not  we  get  Sunday  school 
teachers    together,   and    try  to   improve, 
if    possible,    our    plan    of    instruction, 
and  stimulate  others  to  open  new  schools 
in     London."       And    that     suggestion 
was  the  origin,  I  believe  of  this  Union. 
There  was  a  body  of  men  at  the  formation 
of  the  Union,  but  I  have  looked  round 
in  vain  for  most  of  those  who  then  took 
a  part  in  its  affairs.      I  am  happy  to 
see  two  of  my  friends  present  who  then  did 
so,  Mr.  Nisbet  and  Mr.  Thompson.     Men 
who,  by  the  providence  of  God,  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  long  life  of  usefulness 
and  activity  in  his  service,  and  they  are 
here  witnessing  for  God  this  night      But 
they  are   the  only  men,  besides  myself, 
whom  I  know  of,  as  having  been  j>reBent 
at  the  formation  of  this  Union,  forty-  nine 
years  ago.    Its  conmiencement  was  small, 
and  when  the  first  sermon  was  preached; 
by  the  Rev.  George  Burder,  at  the  City- 
road  Chapel,  and  when   I   put  into  his 
hand  a  paper — a  staUstical  statement  of 
the  Sunday  schools  in  London,  from  which 
it  appeared  there  were,  within  miles  round 
the  city,  21,000  scholars,  he  said,  "  I  don't 
believe  it ;  there  are  not  half  that  number." 
I  told  him  that  the  numbers  had  been 
taken,  and  that  they  were  correct.      But 
the  numbers  were  as  nothing  then  com- 
pared to  what  they  are  now.      But  even  so 
low  as  the  cause  was  then,  compared  with 
what  it   is  now,  Mr.  Burder  would  not 
believe  there  were  21,000  children,  and 
the  number  of  teachers  equally  surprised 
him.     The   Sunday   School  Union  wm 


eminently    blessed    of  God,   under    the 
superintendence  of  our  friend  Mr.  Lloyd, 
who  was  the  means  of  raising  it  from  the 
low  state  in  which  it  was  placed  when  he 
was  appointed  as  its  secretary.      I  was 
compelled  to  resign  my  secretaryship  iu 
consequence  of  professional  engagements, 
and  during  the  time  that  I  did  hold  it,  I 
could  not  give  to  it  that  time  which  I 
desired.    My  friend  Mr.  William  Freeman 
Lloyd,  undertook  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  office ;  he  is  still  spared,  though  not 
permitted  to  be  with  us.    I  say  nothing  of 
our  friends  who  are  present,  but  who  have 
been  permitted  to  extend  its  usefulness 
still  further.      We  rejoice  in  the  fact,  that 
they  have  brought  the  Union  to  that  state 
in  which  it  now  presents  itself  before  you. 
Now,  we  are  told  we  must  do  something. 
We  are  told,  that  we  must  have  better 
premises.      We  thought  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  get  that  house  in  Paternoster- 
row.    But  that  was  in  the  old  times.    The 
times  are  altered  with  us.      The  system  is 
progressing,  and  we  find  we  must  have 
larger  committee-rooms,  and  a  room  for 
lectures ;  and  this  is  thought  to  be  a  con- 
venient and  proper  season  for  taking  that 
question  up,  and  rendering  the   Jubilee 
fiunous  in  our  history.   A  Jubilee,  when  it 
has  been  turned  to  account,  has  often  been 
very  profitable.    I  know  of  some  Societies 
which  have  realised  large  sums  in  their 
jubilee  years,  and  so  it  may  be^  that  a 
large  sum  may  be  raised  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  end  will  be  well  accomplished. 
Sunday  school  teachers  do  not  like  to  do 
things  by  halves.      If  we  are  to  do  the 
work  which  we  propose,  let  us  do  it  welL 
If  we  are  to  have  a  better  house,  let  us 
have  one  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  with,  so 
that  we  shall  not  come  forward  again  in  a 
short  time  to  solicit  more  money  for  its 
enlargement      I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
bear  my  part.      I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
offer  more.      I  shall  be  happy  to  give  a 
hundred   guineas.      Sunday    schools  are 
increasing,  but  I  don't  find  that  the  meant 
of  supporting  them  are  increasing  in  pro- 
portion.     I  trust  however,  that  there  will 
be  no   difficultf  in,  9A«wsE^>cisfio^%  <s*9at 
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object  Let  our  friends  come  forward, 
and  each  do  Bomething  towards  it,  and  we 
shall  assuredly  meet  with  success.  Mr. 
Gnrney  resumed  his  seat  after  calling  upon 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, who  delivered  a  very  lucid  and 
interesting  historical  statement  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Union  firom  its  origin  in 
1803,  which  we  shall  hafe  other  oppor- 
tunities  of  adf erting  to  in  our  columns. 

The  Act.  Jambs  Shebhah,  who  was 

received  with  hear^  cheers^  said :  My  dear 

friends,  I  rise  to  move  — 

"  That,  in  reviewing  the  progresi  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  this  meeting  feels  called  upon 
thaakftdly  to  acknowledge  the  kind  Providence 
which  has  watched  o>ver  the  Institution,  and 
Bade  it  the  means  of  so  greatly  cstending  and 
improving  the  Sunday  school  system ;  while  the 
disinterestedness  and  absence  of  denominational 
partialities  which  have  characterised  its  pro- 
ceedings, entitle  it  to  the  wai-mest  sympathy 
aad  support  of  evangeUeal  dRistians  of  all 
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I  tnpposa  this  resolution  hat  been  put 
lAto  my  hands  because  I  am  the  successor 
of  my  venerable  and  departed  friend,  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  whose  love  to  Sunday 
schools  and  Sunday  school  teachers  is 
■o  well  known  to  all  parties  present. 
But  for  one  moment,  I  may  just  descend 
into  the  little  cheerless  room  in  which  this 
Union  was  formed.  It  occupied,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  about  one- fourth  of  thia 
room,  and  then  it  had  been  enlarged.  In 
the  oommencement  of  Sunday  schools,  a 
few  children  were  got  together,  and  an  old 
woman  paid  to  teach  them.  These  were 
brought  to  public  worship,  and  the  knocks 
on  the  head  you  might  hear  while  the 
sermon  was  going  on ;  and  this  was  the 
mode  by  which  instruction  was  then  com- 
municated. But,  happily,  those  times  are 
altered.  It  is  found  much  more  pleasing 
and  delightful  to  appeal  to  the  mind  than 
to  the  body ;  to  communicate  instruction 
by  intelligence,  rather  than  by  beating 
it  in,  aa  was  practised  when  I  was 
•  boy*  Tou  know  nothing  of  it.  I 
have  had  this  resolution  put  into  my 
hand  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  I 
bad  the  gratification,  in  early  life,  of 
Wing  numbeiMl  with  Sunday  pohool  teaoh* 


era.  It  was  my  privilege  to  raise  a  Sunday 
school  in  Cheltenham,  number  400  chil- 
dren, while  I  was  pastor  of  the  church  that 
sustained   it     I  simply  mention  this,  to 
show  that  I  have  a  fellow-feeling  in  this 
work,   and   must  have  it  so  long  aa  God 
permits  me  to  breathe.    What  a  happiness 
it  is  to  see  three  men  that  are  here  to-day ! 
Young  men  that  are  buckling  on  the  har- 
ness, look  at  these  three  men.     There  is 
the  Chairman,  who  has  contributed  to  the 
Queen's  interest  ever  since  he  formed  this 
society,  and  to  your  interests,  by  the  re- 
ports of  speeches  which  are  delivered  from 
the  House  of  Lords  and  from  the  House 
of  Commons.     Look  at  him !     Does  he 
look  as  if  he  were  worn  out  ?     He  is  aa 
fresh  as  a  daisy.    And  he  is  as  ready  for 
work  now,  though  not  quite  so  strong,  as 
when,  forty-nine  years  ago,  he  undertook 
the  formation  of  this   Institution.     God 
bless  him  I<»and  spare  his  life  for  many 
yeara  to  come,  and  crown  his  latter  days 
with  peace  and  joy,   and  that  salvation 
which  he  has  attempted,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  to  impart  to  the  youth  and 
children  of  our  beloved  land.     Then  there 
is  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Nisbet.     Does 
he  look  worn  out  ?    Why,  he  is  as  strong 
as  any  good  Scotchman  in  England — and 
he  has  maintained  that  excellent  character 
of  a  Scotchman — when  he  once  comes  to 
England  he  never  likes  to  go  back  again* 
For  all  these  years  he  has  been  labouring 
in  this  good  cause,  and  he  stands  there  as 
a  monument  of  God's  mercy, — in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  piety  which  first  helped 
him  in  forming  this  society,  and  in  the 
relation  in  which  he  has  stood  against  the 
errors  of  the  age,  endeavouring  to  circulate 
truth  in  a  literary,  in  an  evangelical,  and  I 
believe,    in  a  prosperous  manner.     Then 
there  is  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son.    If  you  measure  his  girth,  you  would 
not  think  he  was  any  the  worse  for  his  age. 
He  looks  well.     Now,  here  arc  three  men 
who,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  this  Institution  {  and  they 
tell  me— they  tell  all  young  men — that  the 
way  to  live  long  and  live  happily,  is  to  work 
hard,  and  to  work  Ua  God.    I  rejoice 
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greatly  to  see,  that  the  threefold  cord  has 
never  been  broken ;  that  there  have  been 
no  dissensions  among  them,— no  want  of 
harmony,  and  joy,  and  peaee  in  the  com- 
pany of  each  other,  and  in  the  great  cause 
which  has  bound  them  all  together.  God 
grant  that  you  and  I  may  take  an  example 
from  these  men,  to  know  and  feel  that  the 
way  to  be  happy  in  our  own  souls,  is  to  do 
good  to  other  persons,  and  train  a 
coming  age  to  be  better  than  ourselves. 
There  is  a  great  host  gone  to  heaven,  that 
once  belonged  to  this  Institution ;  and  if 
departed  spirits,  which  I  believe  they  do, 
take  an  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  earth, 
and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  kingdom  of 
our  Saviour,  oh !  what  interest  do  these 
spirits  take  in  the  assembly  of  to-night  I 
What  a  mercy.  Sir,  it  is,  that,  while  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  men  who  have  en- 
gaged in  this  good  work  have  taken  off  the 
armour,  and  are  now  at  rest,  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  fill  their 
places.  Many  a  good  meeting  has  been 
held  in  this  room,  and  many  a  good  round 
sum  of  money  has  been  gotten  in  it ;  and 
I  hope  and  believe,  that  there  is  a  germ 
here — a  representative  body  from  a  mul- 
titude of  schools — that  will  tell  you  that 
this  shall  be  a  good  meeting, — a  good 
meeting  for  the  interests  of  this  society, — 
a  good  meeting  for  the  revival  of  our  own 
piety,  and  a  thorough  determination  to 
carry  out,  by  the  help  of  God,  all  the  good 
intentions  designed  by  the  founders  of 
this  institution.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  you  were  very  much  out  in  your 
speech,  though  I  very  much  liked  it. 
Why,  I  do  not  wish  to  build  a  house  that 
will  never  want  altering.  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  obliged  to  take  it  down  in  ten 
years,  because  it  is  not  large  enough.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  anything  like  the  plan 
that  the  Sunday  School  Union  ought  itself 
to  act  upoD.  I  venture  to  say,  if  you  go 
on  with  anything  like  the  progress  which 
you  have  already  been  making,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  pull  it  down,  or  enlarge  it 
The  lecture  room,  according  to  your  plan, 
would  not  be  so  big  as  this ;  and  whac  is 
U)ii  X9Qta  for  the  Sttiid«y  lohopl  teftchen 


of  London  to  be  gathered  together  in. 
You  want  a  place  suffioiently  large  for 
them,  and  also  occasionally  for  their 
brethren  of  the  country,  for  conference  on 
important  matters  connected  with  the 
Union.  You  had  better  set  about  it  at 
once,  and  get  £20,000.  What  is  the  use 
of  pulling  down  old  places,  and  en- 
deavoring to  rebuild  them.  You  had 
better  build  a  great  place,  in  which  you 
could  hold  your  meetings, — a  large  room 
like  Exeter-hall.  I  mean  what  I  say.  I 
am  very  serious  about  it.  I  believe,  that 
the  Sunday  school  teachers  in  London,  if 
God  were  to  put  it  into  their  hearts,  and 
give  them  spiritual  influences,  and  baptise 
them  with  the  love  they  ought  to  feel  for 
the  cause,  could  as  easily  raise  £20,000. 
as  they  could  £10,000.  It  is  always  well, 
in  setting  about  a  great  object,  to  have  a 
larger  one  in  view.  If  we  set  about  a 
larger  object  than  we  can  accomplish,  we 
shall,  by  aiming  high,  shoot  higher  than 
by  aiming  low.  It  is  always  best,  as  far 
as  my  judgment  and  little  experience  has 
gone,  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  great 
tilings,  and  then  we  shall  succeed  in  doing 
much  more  than  we  could  possibly  have 
supposed  ourselves  capable  of  doing. 
You  have  said,  that  America  has  outdone 
the  Mother.  I  hope  she  has ;  and  I  am 
always  glad  when  America  outdoes  Eng- 
land. But  I  may  be  permitted  to  expreit 
one  wish  to-night,  which  is  deeply  seated 
in  my  heart :  that,  if  America  has  ex- 
ceeded us  in  eflTorts  and  contributions,  she 
may  have  grace  given  her  to  exceed  us 
in  the  love  of  instruction  and  liberty 
for  every  black  as  for  every  white  man. 

James  Nisbet,  Esq.,  (the  eminent 
Bookseller  of  Bemer's-street,)  seconded 
the  Resolution,  and  observed :  It  would  ill 
become  me  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
Conference  by  making  a  speech.  I  have 
been  a  bit  of  a  working  man  all  my  life, 
but  a  speechifying  man  I  never  was.  I  well 
remember  the  formation  of  this  Society, 
and  being  brought  into  the  room,  then  a 
very  bashful  young  man.  At  that  period 
there  was  a  great  and  general  ignorance  of 
the  belt  netUod  of  teaching  children,  in 
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Sunday  schools,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  I  shared  in  it  We  hardly 
knew  how  to  begin  to  teach  them  ABC. 
There  was  no  order  or  regularity  in  the 
schools,  and  there  were  hardly  any  teach- 
ers. Yet  we  did  not  despair  of  improTe- 
ment,  because  we  did  not  shrink  from 
work — and  I  belie? e  that  I  have  been  much 
profited  in  every  way  by  the  attempt  which 
I  made  to  teach  others.  Those  that  water 
others,  as  the  Bible  says,  shall  be  watered 
themselves.  I  crossed  the  Tweed  with  a 
staff  in  my  hand,  and  God  has  been  pleased 
to  bless  my  efforts  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Our  friend,  Mr.  Sherman,  has  spoken  of 
my  prosperity ;  but  I  think,  that  when  I 
am  gone  people  will  wonder  that  I  have 
left  so  little  behind  me.  I  have  endeavored 
to  use  that  which  I  have  in  the  providence 
of  God  obtained,  for  the  promotion  of  his 
oause  and  glory  in  the  world.  I  have,  as 
far  as  I  could,  after  due  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  those  dependent  upon  me, 
determined  to  be  my  own  executor.  I 
stand  here  to-night  as  a  Sunday  school 
teacher.  I  have  been  a  publisher  now  for 
five  and  forty  years,  and  I  know  that  the 
wants  of  the  age,  in  respect  to  books,  are 
not  now  the  same  as  when  I  began  busi- 
ness. Our  old  friend,  Jonnie  CampbelPs 
Pmmy  Magatins,  and  other  works,  and 
Worldt  Ditplayid,  were  the  sort  of  books 
in  use  then — and  although  I  had  not  felt 
the  power  of  the  truth  on  my  own  heart, 
yet  I  took  particular  care  to  read  all  the 
little  bookies  before  I  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  children.  This  was  the  plan 
which  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  teachers. 
This  is  impossible,  perhaps,  now  there  are 
inch  a  great  variety  of  works  published  for 
children  ;  but  I  fear  that  there  is  a  danger, 
sometimes,  in  the  present  day,  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  the  children,  even  in 
Sunday  schools,  some  productions  which 
it  were  better  that  they  should  not  read. 
I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  plan 
which  many  Sunday  school  teachers  of  fifty 
years  ago  adopted,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  meet  their  classes  on  the  Sab- 
bath in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner.  I 
used  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  to  study  the 


chapters  which  had  been  appointed  as  the 
lessons  for  the  next  Sabbath  in  the  school, 
lest  I  should  be  asked  a  question  by  any 
scholar  that  I  could  not  readily  answer. 
I  would  advise  all  our  teachers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  do  the  same.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  derived  a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge 
which  I  now  possess  by  these  means.  I 
used  also  to  get  Matthew  Henry's  Com- 
mentary, and  read  over  all  his  remarks 
upon  the  chapters  to  be  explained  in  the 
class;  but  even  then  I  found  that  the  boys 
would  ask  questions  which  I  could  not 
very  well  answer.  I  was  always  delighted 
with  the  work  of  Sunday  school  instruc- 
tion, and  never  got  weary  of  it.  My  own 
soul  was,  as  I  have  said,  often  reft'cshed  by 
it  But  I  have  not  of  late  years  been  able 
to  take  such  an  active  part  in  Sunday 
school  teaching  as  T  should  have  done,  had 
I  not  been  called  away  to  attend  other 
duties.  But  for  your  encouragement,  who 
are  still  actively  engaged  in  this  grand  and 
blessed  work,  I  may  say  that,  as  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  I  spent  some  of  the  most 
happy  hours  that  I  ever  enjoyed.  There 
were  in  our  schools,  doubtless,  some  who 
were  strangers  to  the  converting  grace  of 
God ;  but  I  recollect  that  we  were  very 
particular  indeed  to  obtain  those  teachers 
who  manifested  the  graces  of  the  Spirit. 
We  had  no  superintendent  then  as  we  have 
now,  but  we  all  took  the  duties  of  that 
office  in  turn,  and  opened  and  closed  the 
school.  In  some  of  the  schools  there  were 
three  distinct  services.  I  have  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  that  I  did  not  work 
in  vain,  and  without  success.  Two  of  my 
beloved  school  scholars  are  now  grand- 
mothers, and  both  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  are  engaged  in  the 
Sunday  school.  I  thank  God  that  he  has 
spared  me  to  see  this  day,  and  I  pray  most 
sincerely  and  devoutly  that  God  will 
abundantly  bless  your  efforts  in  this  cause, 
even  more  so  than  he  did  ours  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  recommend  all  you  young 
men  to  be  at  your  work  in  the  morning. 
I  was  one  of  those  people  who  attended  the 
breakfast  meetings  of  the  Union,  and  I 
never  lost  my  breakfast,  as  it  seems  some 
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did,  from  being  late.  I  can  only  repeat 
the  expression  of  pleasure  which  I  feel  in 
seeing  this  present  demonstration  on  be- 
half of  Sunday  schools ;  and  I  pray,  that 
while  the  system  is  blessed  of  Ood,  you 
may  experienee  the  same  blessings  in  your 
own  souls.  I  must,  in  conclusion,  beg  of 
you  to  pardon  these  rambling  remarks. 
I  told  you  at  the  beginning  that  I  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking, 
and  I  had  no  idea  when  I  left  home  to 
come  to  this  place,  that  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  say  anything  ;  and  I  expected, 
moreover,  to  see  only  a  snug  little  meet- 
ing,—but  it  turns  out  to  be  both  large  and 
influential.  May  God  bless  you  all,  and 
abundantly  prosper  the  enterprise. 

The  resolution  haYiug  been  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  said :  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  beg  that  you  will  now  excuse  me.  My 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  alluded 
to  me  as  looking  so  healthy  and  robust, 
little  knows  the  discipline  of  Providence  to 
which  I  have  been  subjected  during  the 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  while  I  have 
been  laid  aside  from  active  duties,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  but  which  Providence 
has  permitted  me  in  some  measure  to 
resume,  yet  under  very  great  restrictions ; 
and  I  fear  going  too  far,  which  might  be 
injurious— and,  theiefore  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  be  dbliged  to  leave 
you  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The 
Sunday-school  Union  was  very  much 
indebted  to  the  congregation  of  Surrey 
Chapel  at  the  period  of  its  origin.  I  look 
back  with  gpreat  pleasure  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  those  friends  who  were  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  it.  Mr.  Marriott,  myself, 
Mr.  Hugh  Beams,  and  one  or  two  others, 
united  together  in  its  formation,  and 
although  I  am  midway  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  of  age,  I  feel  the  same,  if 
not  greater,  interest  in  this  noble  cause. 
I  can  now  look  upon  eight  Sunday  school 
teachers  in  the  persons  of  my  own  children, 
and  all  of  them  who  are  married  are 
united  with  Sunday  school  teachers.  And 
my  grandchildren  are  also  following  in  the 
steps  of  th«ir  parents,  andbeooming  Sunday 
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school  teachers.  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
bless  Qod  who  has  inclined  their  hearts  to 
the  work.  My  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Thompson  will  now  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gurnet  having  retired  from  the 
room,  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq..  of 
Poundsford  Park,  Taunton,  took  the  chair. 
James  Montgomery's  noble  hymn,  *'  Now, 
in  holy  convocation,"  was  then  sung. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  great 
pleasure  of  calling  upon  our  esteemed 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  to  move 
the  next  resolution. 

Dr.  Campbell,  on  coming  forward,  wai 
loudly  cheered.  He  said :  Allow  me  to 
express  the  deep  and  sincere  satisfaction 
which  it  gives  me  to  be  present  this  night, 
to  share  in  the  exercises  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  and  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  partake  in  the  honour  of  advancing  the 
great  work  which  you  have  begun,  for  a 
great  work  I  sincerely  feel  it  be.  Now 
the  resolution  which  I  have  to  propound  is 
what,  perhaps,  may  be  denominated  the 
Resolution  of  the  night.  What  has  gone 
before  has  been  preliminary,  what  is  to 
follow  will  be  consequential ;  but  this 
is  a  resolution  on  which  your  attention 
now  requires  to  be  fully  concentrated; 
I  shall  therefore  read  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
will  recommend  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
every  person  present:-* 

•*  That  this  meeting  oonnders,  that  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Society  shoukl  be  celebrated 
by  some  soitable  memorial— a  memorial  that 
should  be  itself  instramcntal  to  increasing  the 
usefolncas  of  the  Union:  that  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  erect  a  Building  for  the  following 
purposes,  vi*  :— 

1 .  To  provide  accommodation  for  the  libraries  of 
circulation  and  'reference,  which  are  now  made 
use  of  by  teachers  at  a  nominal  subscription  of 
Is.  per  annum. 

2.- To  accommodate  the  clasKes  which  meet 
weekly  to  prepare  the  lessons  to  be  tanght  on 
the  following  Lord's  day. 

3.  To  enable  the  teachers  of  I/)ndon  to  meet 
for  occasional  conference,  or  to  receive  instnictkm 
by  means  of  lectures. 

4.  To  secure  enlarged  spwec  for  the  increasinf 
business  of  the  Union. 

Such  is  the  Resolution  which  I  have  to 
propound  to  yon ;  and  if  I  do  not  greatly 
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miaoalculate  your  Yiewt  and  feelings,  you 
will  concur  with  me,  first,  that  it  ii  correct 
in  principle.    It  is  not  to  be  an  idle  or 
Yain  expretaion  of  mere  lentlmentalitj, 
but  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
Ymcing  the  work  of  religious  education, 
of  saving  sonls,  and  so  bringing  glory  to 
(ML    Secondly,  it  is  right  in  spirit    I 
listened  with  great  delight  to  the  tender, 
iMunble,  and  spiritual  tone  of  the  remarks 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Watson,  when  he  depre- 
•ated  the  thought  of  human  glorying  or 
of  feeding  the  fires  of  youtfafhl  or  of  elderly 
laaity.    The  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  thus 
bcou^t  to  a  work  which  is  felt  to  be  a  chief 
put  of  a  system  of  means  of  the  highest 
moment  for   the  spread  of  the  GospeL 
But*  thirdly,  while  it  is  both   right  in 
principle  and  light  in  spirit,  I  submit, 
that  it  is  also— and  I  am  sure  that  eveiy 
aim  here  will  agree  with  me— right  in 
purpose.    Tou  see  the  four  things  which 
are  here  eontemplated ;    and  I  ask.   Is 
any  one  of  them  impertinent  or  prepos- 
ttroas  t    Is  there  any  one  of  them  that 
migfat   be   dispensed  with!    I  maintain 
tiie  negative,  and  therefore  hold,  fourthly 
that  this  project,  in  all  its  parts,  is  highly 
necessary.    Whether  I  look  at  points  one 
two,  three,  or  four,  I  consider  that  each  is 
UghJy  neoessary,  even  now.    But,  if  so 
BOW,  what  will  be  the  case  ten  years  hence  7 
What  twenty  or  thirty  7    What  at  the  next 
Jubilee— or  rather  at  the  centenary  Y  It  is, 
I  think  highly  desirable  now;    but  pro- 
spectively viewed,  incalculably  so.    But, 
further,  and  finally,  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable.    This  is  no   vain   delusion ;   it 
is  no  mere  effusion   of  juvenile   ambi- 
tion,  no  creation  of  poetic   fimey.     It 
has  originated  among   men  with   whom 
the  heyday  of  romance  has  long  since 
gone  by;— ss  they  have  told  you,  they  are 
all  working  men.     Work    and  romance 
seldom  go  together.   All  the  men,  with  one 
exception,  I  am  sorry  there  is  that  one, 
are  daily  earning  with   their  hands  the 
bread  that  they  eat.     That  is  the  kind  of 
men  we  want.     These  are  the  men  that  do 
Ae  business.     We  have  heard  how  the 
Mriy  friendi  of  this  Umon  oonld  rise  to 


its  work  in  the  morning ;  as  they  did  in 
past  time,  so  can  you  still,  if  ciioom- 
stances  should  prompt  and  duty  require, 
just  because  you  are  working  men.  Yon 
are  in  all  respects  a  most  i^;>oatoltc  body. 
I  think,  however,  with  my  friend*  Mr. 
Sherman,  there  has  been  a  slight  error  in 
the  framing  of  your  scheme.  It  is  almost 
presumption  in  me  to  attempt  to  oeneot 
or  to  improve  on  the  notions  of  a  body  of 
mem  so  judicious  and  so  practical  aa  your 
eonusittee;  but  I  am  only  following  the 
r  1  sipli  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and,  if  I  am 
wroug,  you  muat  remember  that  he  misled 


me.  I  aay,  with  him,  that  we  are  iu 
danger  sometimes  of  aiming  too  low;  ssid 
I  am  afraid  that  your  modesty  will  underdo 
the  business  you  embark  iu.  Tou  have 
underdone  it  once  already.  What  has 
been  done  once  may  be  done  again ;  and 
the  very  &ct  that  this  has  been  done 
onoe,  excites  frars  lest  it  should  be  done 
again.  Let  me,  therefore,  warn  you.  I 
say  £10,000  is  not  enough.  Before  Mr. 
Shermsn  had  spoken  of  it,  I  said  to  my- 
self it  is  not  sufficient.  A  site  of  ground 
in  the  metropolis,  of  such  an  extent,  and 
in  such  a  situation,  as  you  will  require, 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  be,  for  less 
than  tome  three  or  four  thousand  pounda, 
for  yon  may  have  to  purchase  ground  with 
the  buildings  on  it,  and  then  the  work  is 
still  to  begin.  ^We,— I  say,  we,  because  I 
wish  to  stand  identified  with  you  in  this,  as 
in  all  your  good  works,— we  nmst  not  be 
satisfied  with  £10,000,  we  must  not  go 
for  less  than  £30,000.  I  should  price 
your  wisdom  all  the  more,  for  I  am  fond  of 
fractions,  especially  where  large  sums  are 
concerned,  and  the  fraction  goes  up,  if  you 
go  for  five-and-twenty  thousand.  This  is 
decidedly  a  better  sum  than  twenty 
thousand.  I  always  prefer  half-crowns  to 
two-shilling  pieces.  I  do  not  like  those 
square  sums;  give  me  odd  sums— half- 
crowns,  half-guineas,  and  twenty*five 
thousand  pounds.  That  is  what  I  would 
go  for.  If  you  go  for  £35,000.,  should 
you  fail,  there  is  some  chance  that  you  will 
get  £20,000.  The  building,  moreover, 
must  be  ft  decent  stmoture.     It  must  sot 
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be  a  fortoitoai  mait  of  brick  and  mortar,  a 
huge  warehouBe  or  granary  srection.  With 
all  my  puritanical  rigidity  in  religious 
matters  generally,  and  in  regard  to  these 
institutions  in  particnlsr,  I  am  a  growing 
friend  to  respfietable  arehiteoture.  If  I 
had  a  chapel  to  buildt  do  you  think  that  I 
would  choose  the  plan  oi  Surrey  Chapel — 
that  circular  or  octagonal  structure  7  No, 
never.  If  I  had  the  Tabernacle  to  build 
again,  do  you  think  that  I  should  prefer 
its  present  shape  and  style  to  something 
more  ecclesiastical/  Assuredly,  no. 
Although  I  think  that  the  round  house 
and  the  square  house  are  in  some  respects 
the  two  best  houses  in  the  realm.  There 
is,  however,  a  more  excellent  way,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  slow  to  adopt  W« 
do  not  want  anything  extravagant,  but 
something  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  and  something  that  will  not  be  con- 
temptible in  the  twentieth  century.  We 
ought  to  antioipate  the  times  that  are 
coming.  I  think  that  our  fathers  did 
gloriously.  Progress  has  its  laws,  which 
ought  to  be  observed.  A  word  on  the 
size  of  the  building  proposed.  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  plan  here,  and  I  am,  in 
a  measure,  satisfied  with  everything  except 
the  public  room,  which  will  be  of  little 
value  unless  it  shall  hold  from  1,500  to 
1,800  people.  This  is  the  sort  oi  room  we 
want:  less  will  be  wholly  unsatis&etory 
We  want,  also,  a  smaller  room,  however, 
about  the  size  of  this.  Let  us  have  both  a 
small  and  a  large  room.  Sir,  your  opera- 
tions as  a  union  are  but  beginning.  Are 
you  aware  that,  at  this  moment,  London  is 
adding  to  itself  every  year  a  very  consi- 
derably city  T  Are  you  aware  that,  every 
week,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  adding  to 
the  population  between  800  or  900  by  im- 
migration T  For  the  next  ten  years  we 
shall  be  adding^  annually,  45,000  people. 
They  come  in  while  we  sle^,  and  while  we 
are  awake  I  They  come  in  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  and  will  continue  to 
come  in !  This  increase  to  our  population 
is  not  like  a  stream  running  into  a  small 
lake,  but  a  torrent  rushing  into  the  mighty 
ooeuu    We  loaroely  know  wh«re  wo  are, 


or  what  we  are  about ;  the  matter  is  too 
large  for  our  little  minds.  We  are  actually 
adding  to  our  population  one  large  con- 
tinental city  ejeiy  year  I  London  has  al- 
ready swallowed  up  all  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages; and  its  course  is  onwards,  and 
onwards  still ;  and,  if  Proridence  shall  not 
deliver  us,  through  emigration  or  other- 
wise, by  diminishing  the  temptations  to 
extend,  none  can  tell  the  magnitude  to 
which  our  city  will  grow.  At  this  moment 
we  are  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
men  I  Such  a  nation  as  London  consti- 
tutes at  this  hour  exists  nowhere  else  on 
the  £u>e  of  the  earth,  for  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, influence,  and  all  that  makes  « 
people  great,  and  nations  happy.  Now^ 
sir,  this  is  the  state  of  things  with  which 
you  have  to  deal.  I  am  perfectly  serious 
on  this  point.  With  me  it  is  no  light  or 
superficial  matter.  Nothing  less  than  five 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  will  do.  I 
go  for  this  sum,  and  nothing  less.  I  see 
you  are  all  agreed.  If  you  are  agreed,  I 
will  stop;  otherwise  I  could  remain  till 
^midnight  to  argue  the  point*  Time  ia 
nothing,  where  so  much  is  at  stakOi  Our 
Senate »  ofttimes  engaged  in  very  poor 
work,  work  at  all  times  poor  as  compared 
with  ours«»can  toil,  and  sweat,  and  battlr 
away  till  the  dock  toll  twelve,  and  some* 
times  even  till  the  cock  crows.  Let  ue 
then,  not  be  afraid  to  spend  our  time  and 
labor  in  this  great  and  important  undez^ 
taking.  Few  of  us  will  be  here  at  the 
next  Jubilee ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
younger  of  you  will  be,  and  they  will  then 
constitute  the  heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the 
assembly ;  and  let  them  so  labor  now,  that 
they  may  have  something  to  tell  then*  I 
listened  with  intense  pleasure  at  the  rapid^ 
virid,  and  oomprdieDsive  recital  which 
your  secretary  gave  us  at  the  commenoe* 
ment  of  this  meeting.  I  always  thought 
well  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  ;  but  I 
never  had  so  vivid  a  conception  of  its  use- 
fulness  as  I  had  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
redtaL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if 
you  are  the  only  gentleman  alluded  to,  be^ 
longing  to  thle  Union,  who  does  not  work 
for  hie  breed.    I  suspect  you  are^    If  thii 
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be  the  ease,  you  will  ht^e  the  more  time 
to  work  for  the  new  building.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, friends,  though  of  ripe  years,  is  still 
a  Sunday  school  boy  in  heart,  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  resolution.    Let  him  buckle 
too,  and  he  will  remain  by  it  till  the  thing 
be  accomplished.    You  know  what  he  has 
done  elsewhere.    You  know  the  movement 
which  he  led  on,  a  few  years  ago,  on  behalf 
of  Missions — and  now  he  must  set  to  work, 
take  the  trumpet,  and  sound  a  blast,  long 
and  loud,  that  shall  be  heard  over  all  the 
land, — ^Twenty-five  Thousand  Pounds  ! 
You  have  a  right' to  ask  the  churches  for 
large  support    Let  a  plea  on  your  behalf, 
then,  be  made  throughout  all  parts  of 
England.     Tell  the  people  we  are  the  best 
friends  of  your  own  children ;  the  sooner 
they  come  in  contact  with  us  the  better  for 
them,  and  for  yourselves.    Tell  them  also, 
that,  as  a  Union,  you  are  of  immense  ser- 
vice to  schools  throughout  this  country. 
And  the  fact  is,  that,  with  the  railways,  and 
all  the  improvements  of  modern  society, 
England  is,  in  effect,  now  but  one  great 
olty.    London  is  the  centre,  and  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leicester,  and 
York,  are  the  hamlets,  the  suburban  vil- 
lages.    It  is  all  one  concern.     I,  there- 
lore,  stand  here  to-night  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  ask  me  to  plead  their  cause, 
and  I  address  the  nation;    I   call  upon 
the  nation  to  help  us.    Get  Mr.  Thomp- 
son to  go  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the   country,    and    call    upon    those 
wealthy  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
got  much  money,  and  done  very  little 
good  with  it.      Let  him  go  and  lecture 
them.      Go  to  the  friends  of  peace,  and 
•ay:  "We  represent  the  Peace  Society." 
Get  hold  of  the  man  of  temperance — and 
you  hold  him  hard — and  say:  **  We  repre- 
sent the  Temperance  Society."      Then  go 
to  another  clas8«»lovers  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance,—be  sure  you  get  hold  of  them, 
and  say :  '*  We  are  a  Sabbath  Observance 
Society."    Go  to  the  advocates  of  loyalty, 
as  the  friends  of  loyalty  in  its  widest 
sense.  Go  to  the  friends  of  British  liberty, 
MDdBntub  law,  mb  the  promoters  of  both. 


Go  to  the  enemies  of  the  Militia  Bill  as 
those  who  are  seeking  to  render  such 
things  unnecessary. 

Mr.   Henry   Althans,    in  rising  to 
second   the  resolution,  was  received  with 
loud  applause.      He  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  presume  that  this  applause  is  payment 
for  work  performed,  for  I  am  not  going  to 
make  a  speech  to  night      I  consider  it 
better  to  let  the   observations  that  have 
been  made,  and   so   properly   and  ener- 
getically made  this  evening,  take  their  full 
effects  on  the  minds  of  our  friends,  and 
that  we  all  recommend  to  each  other  the 
propriety  of  standing  to  the  work,   and 
raising  a  sum  of  money  which   shall    be 
worthy  of  the   cause  of  Sunday  schools, 
and  honorable  to  Sunday  school  teachers. 
The  object  of  my  standing  before  you,  is 
just  to  second  the  resolution,  a  resolution 
of  business,  a  practical  resolution  which 
has  just  been  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  friends,  and  in  my  person  you  see 
represented  the  committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  because  they  tell  me  I  am 
the    oldest    member    of   that  committee 
present  here  this  evening.      I  mention  it 
with  feelings  of  gratitude ;  for  I  can  assure 
you,  my  friends,  that  whatever  complaints 
others  may  have  to  make  of  hard  work  in 
their    time,  I   have  never  flinched  from 
working  in  the  Sunday  school  cause.     I 
have  never  had  to  complain  of  it     I  stand 
before  you  as  a  monument  and  as  a  witness 
of  one  who  has  labored  hard  in  the  cause 
of    Sunday    school    education  generally. 
God  has  blessed  me  with  great  reward  in 
giving  me  a  good  share  of  health  and 
strength  to  go  through  these  labors.     I 
would  just  draw  one  argument  from  this, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so.      If  this 
work  is  to  be  accomplished  so  that  it  shall 
stand  forth  as  a  noble  effort  of  the  Sunday 
school   teachers  of  England,  or  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  must  begin  it,  wc 
must  continue  it,  we  must  persevere  in  it 
with  a  resolution   that    the  whole  work 
shall  be  accomplished.      I  look  upon  our 
friends  present  this  evening,  as  the  ^lite 
of  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  Great 
Britain— the  iUte  of  an  army  of  200,000 
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persons,  and  I  do  think  if  we  all  set  to 
work  properly,  we  can  influence  our 
brethren  who  are  not  here  to  night,  but 
who,  I  trust,  feel  the  same  disposition 
towards  the  great  cause  which  has  brought 
us  together  on  this  occasion.  If,  therefore, 
we  use  .our  influence  and  our  persuasion, 
and  if  in  addition  we  look  up  for  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  a  mighty  effort  like  this, 
let  us  doubt  not  that  the  object  will  be 
accomplished,  and  that  it  will  efentually 
stand  forth,  not  only  as  an  honor  to  the 
efforts  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  but  as 
an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
country,  and  even  in  foreign  parts  with 
which  the  Sunday  School  Union  holds 
communication.  Our  great  object  is,  not 
ourselves,  not  that  our  name  shall  go 
down  to  posterity,  our  great  object  is,  not 
to  build  a  palace,  but  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  children,  the  benefit  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  children  who 
are  to  follow  us.  This  is  the  object  that 
has  always  animated  me  in  the  Sunday 
school  cause;  I  therefore  plead  for  the 
cause  of  multitudes  of  children,  and  that 
this  object  shall  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  shall  grow  up  as  the  follow- 
ers of  their  fathers,  good  and  worthy 
representatives  of  the  cause  of  Sunday 
schools. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Rev.  William  Lease,  in  pro- 
posing the  third  resolution,  said:  my 
Christian  friends,  do  not  expect  a  speech, 
but  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you  that 
my  heart  and  soul  are  in  this  movement. 
I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  that  have  been  held  in  London 
for  the  last  seven  years ;  and  the  results 
which  may  spring  from  it,  will,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  verify  and  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  feeling.  Surely, 
gentlemen,  the  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  and  have  so  long  been  engaged, 
is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  important 
character.  The  benefits  to  England, 
considered  socially,  morally,  politically, 
religiously,  of  the  Sabbath  school  labors 
of  the  latt  half-century,  no  man,  no  angel, 


can  tell.    I  cannot  doubt,  that  while  this 
meeting    is   decidedly    representative    of 
thousands  of  teachers,  it  is  also  represen- 
tative of  cultivated  and  sanctified  intellect, 
and    of  hearts    warm  with    the  love    of 
Christ    With  these  elements  forming  the 
substratum,    who    can    doubt    that    the 
intended  result  will  be  realised,  and  the 
superstructure  raised.   Go  on,  dear  friends, 
in   this    noblest   of    causes.      You    are 
Christ's  militia, — Christ's  soldiers,  build- 
ing for  him  and  for  etemity,-*and  the 
building    you    propose  erecting  will    be 
itself   a  symbol   of   those  hidden  truths 
which  animate  you  in  your  cause.    You 
have  heard  eloquent  speeches, — a  beautiful 
theory  has  been  presented  to  you.    You 
have    heard  the    strong   appeals    of  our 
fearless  champion,  as  he  was  called  some 
one  or  two  years  ago,  who  never  looks 
back.    You  have  heard  the  clear  utterances 
of  other  speakers ;  and  now  let  me  ask 
you  just  to  listen  to  this  resolution,  which 
is  a  practical  one.     I  will  tell  you  how  all 
this  is  to  be  done.    Great  results  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  united  action  of  a 
number  of  little  agencies.    We   cannot 
erect  a  building  which  is  to  cost  £25,000., 
without  the  money ,-^you  cannot  get  the 
money   without  you  raise  it;    and    you 
cannot  raise  it  but  by  a  vast  number  of 
little    sums.      Here   then,  is    the    third 
resolution,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you  :— 

**That  a  subscription  be  forthwith  opened,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  above  otject, 
and  that  it  is  hereby  respectftilly  and  eurnMtlgr 
recommended  to  idl  minlsteri,  churches,  and 
ocogregationfl,  and  especially  to  the  auxiliary 
and  country  unions,  and  the  teachers  and  IHends 
of  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  country,  to 
aid  the  same  by  quarterly  ooUectioos  in  the 
■chools,  on  the  last  Lord's-days  in  the  months 
of  August,  November,  February,  and  May  next, 
and  by  every  other  means  in  their  power." 

Now,  if  this  be  done,  yon  will  be  able 
to  render  something  like  a  financial 
account  before  the  hour  of  jubilee  strikes. 
Mr.  Chaeles  Reed,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said :  Christian  friends,  my 
friend  Mr.  Althans  has  told  you  that  he 
supposed  he  was  put  forward  to  speak 
because  he  happened  to  be  the  senloc 
member  of  thft  Qoism\\X<^«.   '^^'?(>  \  vesw 
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not  sare  bat  that  I  am  the  junior  member 
of  the  committee,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
this  fact  I  am  asked  to  second  tliis  reso- 
lution.     Nothing  has  given  me   greater 
pleasure  in  connexion  with  this  meeting 
to-night,  than  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
the  representatives  of  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations with  whom  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  acting.    There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in 
the  work  of  Sunday  school  teaching  to 
interfere  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
or  prevent  the  most  cordial  understanding 
between    teachers    and    ministers.     Such 
statements  have  been  made ;  but  I  believe, 
from  my  heart,  that  they  are  utterly  un- 
founded.    I  do  not  think  there  is  a  body 
of  persons  in  connexion  with  our  churches 
who  are  more  zealously   devoted  to  the 
pastors  than  Sunday  school  teachers.   And 
they  have  good  reason  for  this,  because 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  full  sym- 
pathy of  their  pastors,  and  I  believe  they 
will  assist  us  greatly  in  the  work  which  we 
are  now  about  to  attempt    Respecting  the 
amount  of  the  funds  to  be  raised,  some 
have  suggested  £10,000;  others  £20,000  ; 
and  another  £25,000.    Now,  I  think  we 
must  be  wise  as  well  as  venturous ;  but  yet 
I  think  the  more  thoroughly  the  thing  is 
done  the  better ;  and  I  see  what  this  meet- 
ing is  composed  o£    I  know  the  stuff  that 
is  here  to-night  pretty  well.    I  feel  that 
there  are  earnest,  hearty  men  here,  and 
that  we  shall  all  go  home  prepared  to  do 
our  duty  in  this  matter.    And  although  the 
ladies  are  not  here  to-night,  permit  me  to 
remind  you,  that  the  ladies  are  more  than 
your  equals  in  Sunday  school  efforts ;  and 
they  never  shrink  from  questions  which 
have  to  do  with  money.    And  now  this 
little  stream  is  mnrang  out,  other  streams 
will  flow  into  it,  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  will  be  swallowed  up  in  one  great 
current;  and  I  believe  when  we  come  to 
calculate  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  have 
allowed,  that  we  shall  find  that,  after  all, 
the  little  children  will  have  done  about  as 
much  as  anybody  else.     All    our  little 
children  ought  to  be  permitted  to  give  to 
this  object.    They  gave  to  the  Missionary 
eause,  imd  why  should  they  not  give  to  the 


Sunday  school  enterprise,  when  its  claims 
are  put  forth  in  this  way  ?     Let  ttien  etch 
have  a   brick  in   the  new  building.     In 
whatever  part  of  the  countiy  tbey  may 
reside,  let  them  all  send  up  a  worthy  briek 
to  your  building,  and  which  will  delight 
their  hearts  when  they  come  to  see  it,  be- 
cause they  will  feei  that  they  httve  had  t 
share  in  the  work  of  its  erection.    The  work 
is  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  it  will.     I  have 
strong  faith  in  the  Sunday  school  teachers 
of  Old  England.     I  believe  they  have  an 
intense  desire  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
their  system ;  we  want  no  mere  monu* 
mental  memorial,   otherwise  our  squares 
might  be  adorned  with  the  chief  promoters 
of  our  cause  in  honor  of  their  services. 
But  our  record  lies  around  us.     We  find 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinions  uniting  their 
testimony  to  the  value    of  the    Sunday 
school  institution,  and  therefore  I  say  your 
claim  is  upon  all  of  them.     You  do  not 
want  a  vain-glorious  monument;  but  you 
do  want  to  record  in  the  coming  y«ar,  1853, 
your  attachment    to  the  Sunday    school 
institution,  by  placing  a  useful  building  in 
the  central  part  of  this  great  metropolis  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Watson  said,  that  Mr.  Hartley 
wished  to  support  the  resolution  by  a 
subscription  of  £10.,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Davis,  of  Hackney,  with  £50. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  unani* 
mously  carried. 

The  Rbv.  William  Walters  :  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  submitting  the  next  re- 
solution for  your  adoption,  which,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will  meet  the  views  of  all,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  simply  reading  :-^ 

*'  That  ihifl  meeting  offbn  its  congratolationa 
to  W.  B.  Gumej,  Esq.,  who  has  to  long  and 
aUy  illtod  in  socoesslon  the  ofllces  of  seeretacy, 
tr— sorer,  and  president  of  the  SocMj,  iqmb 
his  entry  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  labocs:  and 
presents  its  very  cordial  thanks  to  liim  fbr  audi 
serrices,  and  for  Ids  conduct  in  the  chair  this 
evening.** 

Mr.  Grosbr  said :  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution  just  submitted, 
and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  say, 
that  in  addition  to  the  sums  already  sub- 
Acribed,   my   friend  and   oolleagae  Mr. 
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Watsoiii  and  I  believe  Mr,  Lloyd,  have  pro- 
mised £100.  each.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
said  that  we  may  do  what  we  like  with  him, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  so  we  may 
set  him  down,  I  suppose^  for  £100.  !• 
will  give  £25.,  and  another  £25,  when  the 
building  is  completed ;  and  some  two  or 
three  members  of  the  Committee  will  do 
all  they  can,  and  something  that  will  look 
handsome  in  the  enbieripition-UBt. 

After  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr; 
Thompson,  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sher- ! 
man,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Jackson, 

The  CHAimM4ii,  In  retuifdiig  thanks, 
said:  While  sitting  here,  I  haye  been 
taking  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
Sunday  School  UnioA,  and,  contraadng  the 
the  large  ancttubly  of  teachers  now  present 
with  meetings  of  former  times.  I  have 
always  compared  the  Susday  school  Union, 
when  looldttg  at  its  operations,  to  the 
Sun- 
When  from  the  chambers  of  the  Eait 

His  moning  raoe  begins, 
He  never  tires  nor  stops  to  rest, 
Btft  rmmd  Die  world  be  shines. 

Where  is  the  part  of  our  world  that  can  be 
pointed  to  as  not  containing  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Sunday  School  Union  t  And 
regarding  the  state  of  the  world  in  which 
we  dwell,  and  the  comparatively  small 
efforts  which  have  been  made,  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  look  with  great  interest 
on  Sunday  eckool  operations,  and  view 
with  peculiar  delight  the  present  state  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union.  But  still 
greater  and  more  extended  efforte  must 
be  made.  I  waa  at  the  meeting  of  another 
sooiety  Just  before  I  oame  here,  and  I 
was  pressing  upon  its  friends  the  same 
thoughts.  Taking  a  review  of  the  past 
twelve  years,  In  relation  to  the  various 
missionary  societies  with  which  we  ate  all 
more  or  less  connected,  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  Christian  allianoe,  I  have 
before  me  evidence  that  the  children  of 
our  schools  have  raised  for  these  institu- 
tions the  sum  of  £104,500.  It  is,  there- 
fore, eletr,  that  the  Sunday  lohool  is  but 
a  minor  Miiiionary  Society,  and,  without 
it,  other  iattnito  would  have  been  in  a 


much  lower  state,  financially  considered, 
than  they  now  are.  I  would  again  press 
upon  you  the  great  importance  of  laboring 
yet  more  abundantly  in  this  cause,  raising 
your  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  has  so  far 
helped,  directed,  and  blessed  us.  I  am 
sure  that,  imited  in  effort,  you  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  that  for  which  you  seek.  I 
see  before  me  the  representatives  of  200,000 
others  throughout  the  country,  who  are 
laboring  heartily  and  earnestly,  yet  hum- 
bly, and  in  dependence  on  the  blessing  of 
Ood,  for  the  restoration  and  elevation  of 
the  world.  Such  a  body  of  men  will  be 
able  to  raise  whatever  eum  may  be  fixed 
upon,  and  will  erect  a  monument  which 
will  tend  to  advance  the  cause  they  have 
at  heart,  and  remain  to  testify  to  coming 
generations  the  great  concern  which  the 
present  race  of  teachers  feel  for  the  weliare 
and  happiness  of  our  world. 


HALIFAX, 
Sunday  School  Teachers  Re-union. 
^'A  highly  respectable  assembly  of  the 
numerous  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
various  congregational  bodies  in  Halifax 
and  the  neighbourhood,  took  place  on 
Monday  evenmg,  June  28th,  in  the  British 
School  room,  Albion  street  Halifax. 
The  object  of  this  most  attractive  festival 
was  to  commemorate  the  signal  success 
which  attended  the  late  Sunday  School 
Jubilee,  and  no  less  than  250  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  upon  this  occasion, 
mutually  to  congratulate  each  other  upon 
the  grandeur  of  that  unparalleled  occurs 
rence.  After  tea  and  cofiee  had  been 
cheerfully  distributed,  John  Crossley,  Esq. 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  that  respected 
gentlenum  opened  the  formal  proceedings 
of  the  evening  in  a  very  suitable  and 
interesting  address.  The  other  gentlemen 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  details 
of  the  evening's  transactions  were  Mr. 
Francis  Roper,  Mr.  John  Edwards,  and 
Jonathan  Smith,  Esq.  The  last  named 
gentleman,  after  delivering  a  few  remarks 
expressive  of  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  canying  out  of  the  last  jubilee, 
attributed  it  chiefly  to  the  unwearied  ezer- 
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tioni  of  Mr.  Abel  Dean,  jun.,  and  to  the 
spirited  maimer  in  which  he  had  condueted 
the  musical  arrangements.  He  concluded 
his  observations  bv  presenting  that 
gentleman  with  an  elegantly  bound  copy 
of  Jackson*s  "Isaiah*"  Mr.  Dean  ac- 
knowledged the  gift  in  suitable  terms, 
complimenting  the  orchestra  upon  the 
worthy  and  creditable  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  respective  duties. 
The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  a  party 
of  singers,  who  ably  executed  several 
pieces  of  select  and  difficult  music. 


HOXTON. 

HoxTON  Academy  Chapel  Sunday 
School.— On  Wednesday}  July  14,   the 
children  and  teachers  connected  with  the 
above  school,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends, 
took    an    excursion    to    Wanstcad.    Ar- 
rangements being  made  with  the  £astem 
Counties    Railway   Company,    a   special 
train  was  engaged  for  the  occasion,  which 
conveyed    nearly    900    persons    to    the 
Forest-gate  station,  700  of  whom  were 
children.      After   the    children    left    the 
carriages,  they  walked  in  procession  to 
their  destination,   and    on    their    arrival! 
partook  of  refreshments.    After  regaling 
themselves  on  the  green    sward  for  an 
hour  or   two,  they  were    summoned  to 
dinner,  consisting  of  ham  and  veal  pies, 
provided  by  Mr.    Watling,   of   Pimlico. 
Mr.  Edgington  having  erected  a  spacious 
marquee,   afforded   an    agreeable  retreat 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.    Tea  being 
provided  in  the  shape  of  currant  cake  and 
milk,    the   young   people    assembled   to 
return  home,  where  they  arrived  in  safety 
soon  after  eight  o'clock,  at  the  Shoreditch 
terminus,  highly  delighted  with  their  treat 
It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  state,  that  not  one 
drawback  occurred  to  mar  the  happiness 
of  the  day,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  contributions 
of  friends  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
young  at  heart.    Much  praise  is  due  to 
the  managers  of  the  railway  for  the  very 
excellent  arrangements  and  courtesy  dis- 
played on  that  oooaslon* 
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FOm  TBS 
JUBOIE    OF    THB    SXTMDAT    SCDOOL    XTllIOl 

First  woven  in  oar  fttthcr-lond, 

A  aoft,  elastic  braid, 
It  floata— the  silken  viewless  band. 

By  willing  workers  made. 

The  chosen  fidd  for  Christian  hearts. 

From  nme  to  zone  extends ; 
Rank  filling  up,  as  rank  departs. 

The  brotherhood  of  friends. 

From  England's  green  bat  heathen  vales, 
From  the  dense  city's  throng, 

From  regions  fann'd  by  spicy  gales. 
From  scenes  of  savage  wrong. 

The  eye  and  arm  of  pity,  bear 
The  wanderers  as  they  roam,— 

GatherM  in  faith,  in  toil,  in  prayer. 
For  one  eternal  home. 

And  ere  sin's  adamantine  chain 

The  infant  heart  has  bound. 
To  Clirist  the  Saviour  would  regain 

The  spirit,  lost,  but  found. 

Thus,  fellow-workers,  while  we  stand. 

United,  Lord,  in  Thee, 
One  voice  shall  rniRc  in  every  land  ; 

Tbb  Sonq  of  Jdbilxe. 


Though  feeble  be  the  early  light. 
When  first  it  breaks  the  gloom  of  night. 
With  Joy  the  traveller  hails  the  ray. 
The  harbinger  of  coming  day. 

How  narrow  are  the  separate  rills. 
That  spring  fh>m  Ethiopian  hills ; 
Bttt  broad  and  deep  the  waters  flow. 
Which  their  united  streams  bestow. 

The  desert,  sown  in  former  years, 
A  noble  forest  now  appears ; 
Diminutive  the  seed  may  be. 
Yet  how  mi^estic  is  the  tree  I 

Thus,  fiew  and  feeble  were  the  band 
Who  first  onr  holy  Union  plann'd ; 
Its  influence  now  through  earth  extends. 
And  distant  nations  are  its  flriends. 

For  this,  O  Lord,  thy  name  we  praise^ 
This  day  our  cheerAil  song  we  raise ; 
Let  OS  e^joy  thy  presence  still, 
And  giTB  uf  gnoe  to  do  fhy  wUL 
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METHODS  OF  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

THE   TEACHEB*8   ACQUAINTANCE   WITH    LOGIC. 

^^  /  applied  mine  heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  seek  out  msdom, 

and  the  reason  of  things.^ — Solomo  n. 

Of  all  the  arts  that  have  been  studied  and  practised  by  mankind, 
probably  not  one  has  proved  of  greater  service,  nor  has  been  subjected 
to  more  reprehensible  abuse  than  logic.  As  a  means  of  establishing 
evidences  and  testimonies  in  favor  of  truth,  the  benefits  of  logic  have 
been  incalculable  ;  while  the  artificial  and  crafty  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  too  frequently  employed,  has  tended  to  raise  unnecessary 
doubts,  and  to  perpetuate  prejudices,  sophisms,  and  fatal  errors. 

Prejudices  are  those  sentiments,  axioms,  or  opinions,  with  which  the 
mind  becomes  prepossessed  without  any  assurance  on  the  part  of  their 
possessor  as  to  their  truth  or  falsehood.  Sophisms  are  those  proposi- 
tions which  appear  to  carry  upon  them  the  face  of  truth,  but  always  lead 
to  mistakes.  Errors,  however  plausibly  they  may  be  enforced,  are 
invariably  the  opposite  to  truth.  To  deal  with  all  these  in  a  calm^ 
firm,  and  conclusive  way,  is  the  proper  province  of  logic,  so  as  to 
remove  all  fallacies,  and  establish  all  truths. 

Logic  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  using  reason  properly  in  all 
enquiries  after  truth,  and  in  the  communication  of  it  to  others,  while 
it  may  also  be  employed  in  the  refutation  of  erroneous  conclusions. 
All  teachers  should,  therefore,  seek  and  study  to  be  as  extensively 
acquainted  with  this  valuable  art  as  their  ability,  time,  opportunities, 
and  circumstances,  will  possibly  allow ;  that  theirown  minds  may  be 
satisfactorily  established  in  the  veracity  of  all  then:  knowledge,  and 
that  they  may  also  become  qualified  to  impart  intelligence  to  others 
with  accuracy,  clearness,  and  confidence.  As  a  passing  remark,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  in  the  instruction  of  children,  there  is  scarcely 
any  necessity  to  anticipate  errors ;  but  the  constant  effort  should  be, 
Jto  employ  the  art  of  logically  communicating  truth  to  the  mind  ia  its 
own  convincing  nature,  according  to  the  well-known  maxim,  "  Fill  the 
bushel  with  wheat,  and  then  there  will  be  no  room  for  chaff.** 

The  present  article  can  only  be  devoted  to  some  general  observations 
upon  this  somewhat  elevated  subject,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  commence  its  study,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  others 
who  are  already  partially  acquainted  with  it,  and  are  desirous  to  make 
further  advances  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  their  mental 
improvement,  and  increasing  their  mental  power.  To  the  latter  the 
use  of  the  popular  works  on  logic  by  Dr.  Watts,  or  Archbishop  Whately, 
may  be  recommended. 

As  a  starting  point  in  a  proper  course  of  logical  study,  it  may 
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be  observed,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  understand  the 
true  definition  of  words,  and  the  difference  between  one  word  and 
another ;  it  is  also  equally  necessary  to  understand  the  difference  of 
one  proposition  from  another,  and  likewise  the  particular  scope  and 
design  of  each  separate  proposition.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  words,  or  their  diverse  significations,  cannot 
comprehend  the  structure  of  a  proposition;  nor  can  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  propositions  understand  the  right  method 
of  combining  them  so  as  to  form  a  chain  of  reasoning,  nor  will  they  be 
able  to  analyze  a  subject  so  as  correctly  to  ascertain  the  particular  parts 
of  which  it  may  be  composed. 

The  art  of  reasoning  when  properly  pursued,  tends  greatly  to  the 
improvement  and  invigoration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  their  search 
after  truth ;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  practical  logic  to  select  the 
most  suitable  words,  terms,  and  expressions,  to  construct  them  into 
propositions,  to  combine  these  propositions  so  as  to  form  arguments, 
to  conduct  those  arguments  through  various  kindred  considerations, 
employing  truths  that  are  well-known,  for  the  discovery  of  truths  that 
are  unknown,  so  as  to  lead  the  mind  to  such  results  as  shall  appear  to 
be  self-evident  deductions  or  conclusions.  When  any  course  of 
reasoning  has  been  properly  commenced,  continued,  and  ended,  then 
the  great  object  of  logic  is  answered,  which  is,  either  the  refutation  of 
error,  or  the  establishment  of  the  mind  in  the  full  conviction  of  truth. 
On  this  account  logic  has  sometimes  been  appropriately  defined  the  art 
of  persuasion. 

There  are  some  evils  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  are  desirous  to 
acquire  the  justifiable  practice  of  logic,  so  as  to  prevent  their  arguments 
from  being  regarded  as  oppressively  tedious  to  the  hearers,  or  decidedly 
unfair  in  the  management  of  a  discourse. 

Not  a  few  persons  are  to  be  met  with  who  labor  under  the  disease 
denominated  "loquacity,"  or  talkativeness.  These  individuals  are 
usually  possessed  of  only  a  limited  stock  of  knowledge,  but  they  fancy 
themselves  to  have  attained  the  merit  of  scholarship,  because  they  have 
at  their  command  a  great  quantity  of  words,  without  much  acquaint- 
ance with  their  right  use,  and  without  any  aptness  at  cutting  off  such 
superfiuities  as  tend  to  confusion,  both  in  common  conversation  and  in 
public  discourse.  Their  arguments  are  not  only  illogical,  but  they  are 
often  spun  out  to  such  an  immoderate  length  as  to  become  an  annoy- 
ance. From  such  talkative  persons  the  generality  of  people  are  glad 
to  make  their  escape.  If  individuals  who  are  so  egregiously  faulty  in 
their  communications,  or  their  attempts  at  persuasion,  are  determined  to 
continue  a  course  so  objectionable  in  conference,  in  teaching,  or  in 
Jectming,  they  must  expect  to  pa^  t\i«'\^Ti^V9  ^l  \»^VtL\^  ^xvsA&^xAd  as 
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disagreeable  companions,  as  tiresome  teachers,  or  as  confusing  dis- 
coursers.  Let  them,  then,  use  their  utmost  care  to  correct  a  practice  so 
illogical  and  unpleasant^  and  take  a  salutary  lesson  from  the  best 
logicians,  ^vho  always  contrive  to  throw  aside  weak  arguments,  and  to 
make  the  most  appropriate  and  most  agreeable  use  of  their  strong 
arguments,  by  compressing  them  into  as  small  a  compass  as  can  pos« 
sibly  be  admitted,  without  interfering  with  the  force  and  convincingnesa 
of  their  conclusions. 

The  fault  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  is  one  which  arises 
from  sheer  inoonsiderateness,  and  may  be  corrected  with  proper  atten- 
tion ;  but  when  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  using  unfair  arguments,  or 
of  attempting  to  throw  off  the  train  of  argument  into  a  line  which  is 
altogether  unwarrantable,  having  for  their  object  to  perplex  a  conference 
or  discourse,  from  discovering  that  they  are  likely  to  be  yanqnished, 
such  a  practice  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  decidedly  vicious. 
Nor  are  those  persons  less  deserving  of  condemnation,  who  by  their 
craftiness,  prostitute  the  use  of  logic  so  as  to  employ  it  as  an  art 
whereby  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  to  impose  upon  the  unwary,  and  to 
subvert  the  truth. 

The  proper  use  of  reason,  the  art  of  persuasion,  the  power  of  convey* 
ing  intelligence,  and  arriving  at  right  conclusions,  constitute  the  glory 
of  human  nature.  The  all- wise  Creator  has  appointed  Reasok  as 
that  which  is  the  chief  eminence  whereby  man  is  distinguished  from 
the  lower  animals  of  this  world.  But  while  human  reason  is  so 
excellent  an  endowment,  it  should  always  be  regarded  and  used  as  the 
chief  servant,  and  not  the  master  of  truth,  under  the  absolute  au* 
thority  of  the  God  of  all  truth  and  wisdom. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  use  of  logic,  the  elementary  processes 
are  denominated  simple  reasoning,  and  in  this  operation  the  mind 
employs  one,  two,  or  more  self-evident  propositions,  either  as  an 
affirmation  or  a  denial,  from  which  to  draw  another  truth  or  proposi- 
tion which  previously  was  not  so  self-evident ;  the  latter  being  called 
the  inference  or  conclusion.  Take  as  an  example  of  one  proposition :— ' 

A  yirtuous  man  cannot  be  a  deceiver ; 
Therefore,  no  deceiver  can  be  a  virtuons  man. 

Of  two  propositions  :— 

We  know,  and  our  judgment  affirms,  that 

Material  things  cannot  think; 

We  also  know,  and  our  judgment  affirms  that, 

The  mind  of  mam  does  think : 

Then  our  reason,  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  propositions,  draws 
the  inference  or  conclusion  ;-^ 

Thenforei  (^fniikfqf  inmiinotfiMiAerVi^. 

21.2 
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Take  another  two-fold  proposition,  which  is  given  in  the  affirmatiTey 

Major. — God  is  an  immortal  being  ; 

Minor. — ^The  soul  of  man  ii  in  the  likeneti  of  God  ; 

Conclusion. — Therefore,  the  soul  of  man  U  immortal. 

This  kind  of  argument  may  be  earned  out  still  farther,  by  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  ideas,  thus,  ^'  Qod  will  one  time  or 
another  make  a  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked; 
hut  there  is  little  or  no  difference  made  in  this  world,  therefore,  there 
must  be  another  world  wherein  this  difference  shall  be  made." 

The  latter  observations  may  be  found  useful,  as  preliminary  to  that 
part  of  logic  which  is  denominated  syllogistic.  The  high  importance 
of  being  well  versed  in  this  department  of  the  subject,  is  attested  by  an 
eminent  writer,  who  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  any  good  argu- 
ment, however  long,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  well* 
constructed  syllogisms. 

Simple  syllogisms  consist  of  three  distinct  propositions,  and  their 

conclusions  are  either  affirmative  or  negative.     ''  The  foundation  of  all 

affirmative  conclusions  is  laid  in  this  general  truth,  that  so  far  as  two 

proposed  ideas  agree  with  any  third  idea,  they  agree  also  among  them« 

selves.     For  instance. 

Our  Creator  must  be  worshipped. 

God  is  our  Creator : 

Therefore,  God  must  be  worshipped. 

The  character  of  Creator  here  agrees  with  God^  and  toarship  agrees 
with  Creator,  therefore  worship  agrees  with  God,*' 

*^  The  foundation  of  all  negative  conclusions,  or  denials,  is  this,  that 
where  one  of  the  two  proposed  ideas  agrees  with  the  third  idea,  and  the 
other  disagrees  with  it,  they  must  needs  disagree  so  far  also  with  one 
another;  as,  "If  no  sinners  are  happy,  and  if  angels  are  happy,  then 
angels  are  not  sinners."  There  are  several  varieties  of  syllogisms 
which  our  limited  space  unavoidably  excludes  from  this  article,  but 
they  can  be  fully  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  standard  works  on  this 
subject. 

The  practice  of  logic  deals  largely  in  arguments,  which  are  of 
different  descriptions,  and  are  known  by  various  names.  Arguments 
are  either  certain  and  evident,  or  doubtful  and  merely  probable. 

Probable  arguments  are  those,  the  conclusions  of  which  are  proved 
by  some  probable  medium  ;  as.  This  hill  was  once  a  church-yard,  or  a 
field  of  battle,  because  there  are  human  bones  found  here.  This  is  not 
a  certain  argument,  for  human  bones  might  have  been  conveyed  there 
firom  some  other  place.  Evident  and  certain  conclusions  from  argu- 
ments are  called  demonstrations ;  for  they  prove  themselves  to  be  true 
bjr  clear  mediums,  and  undoubted  pTixuaple«. 
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The  argumentum  a  priori  proves  the  eflfcct  by  its  necessary  cause  ; 
as  *'The  Bible  is  infallibly  true,  because  it  is  the  word  of  God,  who 
cannot  lie."  The  argumentum  a  posteriori  infers  the  cause  from  its 
necessary  effect;  as  we  infer  that  *^  There  has  been  the  hand  of  some 
artificer  here,  because  we  find  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship."  Or, 
we  infer  that  ''  There  is  a  God,  from  the  traces  of  his  wisdom  in  the 
visible  world." 

When  arguments  meet  mth  universal  belief,  they  are  called  demon- 
strations, and  it  is  the  prevailing  custom  of  mathematicians  to  represent 
all  their  arguments  as  demonstrations,  from  whatever  medium  they 
may  be  derived* 

Arguments  are  artificial,  or  inartificial;  direct,  or  indirect  The 
argumentum  ad  ignoraniium  is  addressed  to  our  ignorance.  The 
argumentum  ad  hominum  ia  built  upon  the  professed  principles  or 
opinions  which  are  entertained  by  the  persons  with  whom  we  may  be 
arguing.  There  are  also  arguments  addressed  to  our  judgment,  to  our 
faith,  our  modesty,  and  our  passions.  The  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  is 
employed  to  prove  that  contradictory  propositions  are  false,  improbable, 
or  impossible,  and  they  therefore  reduce  themselves  to  absurdity,  and 
are,  in  consequence,  unworthy  of  belief. 

In  the  practice  of  carrying  out  arguments  to  any  extent,  the  question 
or  proposition  must  be  stated,  either  in  immistakeable  language,  or,  if 
necessary,  definitions  may  be  employed  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
true  signification  of  the  subject  under  consideration;  then  the  proofis 
should  be  brought  forward  in  logical  order,  and  they  must  be  argued 
out  so  as  to  leave  strong  conviction  of  their  truth,  keeping  in  view, 
throughout  the  whole  argument,  the  object  to  be  attained  by  it ;  and  if 
the  process  be  properly  conducted,  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  will 
establish  the  conclusion,  which  will  then  amount  to  a  demonstration. 

If  in  the  course  of  an  argument  any  fallacies  may  have  been  intro- 
duced, it  becomes  the  business  of  the  logician  to  detect  and  refute 
them,  and  thereby  to  show  how  far  the  conclusion  arrived  at  may  be 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  has 
been  argued  >vith  clearness  and  fidelity,  and  the  various  proofis  adduced 
are  incontrovertible,  when  the  closing  inferences  have  been  fairly 
drawn,  then  the  impartial  logician  will  be  disposed  cheerfully  to  agree 
with  the  conclusion. 

Young  logicians  should  be  cautious  of  agreeing  too  readily  with  the 
premises  or  first  propositions  of  an  argument,  for  there  is  sometimes  a 
designed  fallacy  lurking  in  them,  and  if  the  premises  be  taken  for 
granted,  there  are  some  persons  who  are  so  expert  in  argument,  that 
they  can  thereby  impose  the  most  erroneous  conclusions  u^on  tV^^vt 
hearers,  by  passing  them  off  under  the  BeioVAaTi!^  ol  \x^>I>cl« 
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Sometimes  the  young  practitioner  may  have  to  listen  to,  or  take  part 
in,  disputations  where  there  are  many  reasons  advanced  on  each  side, 
for  and  against  a  proposition  that  is  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved ;  or 
of  a  thing  that  is  to  be  done  or  omitted ;  and  a  small  argument  adroitly 
thrown  in  may  turn  the  balance  on  one  side  or  the  other.  To  avoid 
being  misled  on  such  occasions,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  given 
to  each  separate  sentiment,  proposition,  or  argument,  for  by  this  care- 
ful practice,  the  single  false  statement  thrown  in,  that  it  may  mingle 
with  and  affect  the  rest,  may  be  at  once  detected,  and  the  end  designed 
thereby  frustrated. 

Let  then  all  the  teachers  of  the  young  employ  their  opportnnitiei 
and  advantages  in  continuous  endeavours  to  obtain  an  increaring  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  learning  within  their  reach,  for 
the  daily  improvement  of  their  understandings  in  affairs  both  human 
and  divine,  secular  and  spiritual,  so  that  they  may  become  well  qualified 
to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error,  and  to  ascertain  which  argu- 
ments ought  to  be  rejected,  and  which  are  so  weighty  and  forcible  as 
to  deserve  confidence.  In  the  exercise  of  their  mental  faculties,  let 
them  remember  that  reason  in  proper  activity  tends  greatly  to  give  life 
and  spirit  to  the  whole  imderstanding ;  and,  therefore,  the  art  of  reason* 
ingi  the  manner  and  method  of  conductmg  arguments,  and  the  most 
convincing  way  of  drawing  just  conclusions,  are  studies  which  they 
cannot  follow  without  the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves  and  others. 

Teachers  of  the  young,  should  you  be  forced  into  controversies,  deal 
lidrly,  deliberately,  and  generously ;  seek  not  to  gain  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  but  to  forward  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  Pursue  with 
some  intensity  the  study  of  logic  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
giving  freedom  to  your  own  mental  Acuities.  In  teaching  the  young, 
you  will  derive  great  aid  from  an  acquaintance  with  logic,  espedally 
in  knowing  how  to  lead  your  scholars  on  from  what  they  know  to  what 
they  do  not  know,  so  as  to  connect,  in  an  agreeable  manner,  one  truth 
or  one  lesson  with  another. 

Your  instructions  and  addresses  need  not  be  delivered  in  the  form  of 
arguments,  because  the  reason  of  children  is  slowly  developed,  but  you 
may  now  and  then  wisely  throw  in  some  little  bits  of  logic  which  will 
prove  very  convincing,  and  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  your  scholars.  Whatever  may  be  the  knowledge  you 
possess,  and  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  your  mental  faculties, 
whether  low,  medium,  or  high;  seek  above  all  things  to  have  the 
dispositions  of  your  hearts  sanctified  and  consecrated  by  the  Spirit  of 
truth  and  grace,  so  shall  you  possess  much  enjoyment,  and  experience 
much  succeBB  in  your  benevolent  vroik.  Tutok. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  : 

HIS  DIFFICULTIES,   ENC0UKAGEMENT8,   AND   REWABDS. 

By  an  Exeter  Superintendent, 

It  is  a  trite  but  true  saying,  that  '<  Nothing  valuable  can  be  gained 
without  labor."  The  precious  fruits  of  the  earth  grow  and  become  fit 
fg:  the  food  and  service  of  man  as  the  result  of  labor  The  rich-stored 
mine  yields  not  its  treasures  to  the  indifferent  or  the  sluggish,  but 
reserves  them  for  the  reward  of  patient  and  persevering  toil.  As  in 
the  natural^  so  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world ;  wherever  man's 
instrumentality  is  used  for  the  bringing  about  of  good  and  valuable 
resultSf  the  invariable  condition  of  success  is  strenuous  and  continued 
effort. 

This  inevitable  law  applies  not  only  to  the  food  by  which  man's 
physical  nature  is  sustained,  but  also  to  those  intellectual  and  moral 
riches  by  which  he  is  made  wise,  happy,  and  useful,  which  makes  the 
acquisition  by  man  of  any  solid  lasting  good,  conditional  upon  his 
earnest  striving  for  it.  For  as  in  nature  thorns  and  thistles  spring  up 
spontaneously  in  the  soil,  and  augment  the  difficulties  of  the  toiling 
husbandman ;  so  in  the  higher  soil  of  man*s  head  and  heart,  weeds 
grow  apace,  and  with  other  hostile  influences  render  successful  culti- 
\ation  laborious  and  difficult.  We  may  apply  these  remarks  to  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  That  has  its  difficulties,  and  the 
teacher  who  would  be  faithful  to  his  trust,  must  lay  his  account  with 
much  of  trial  and  toil.  The  woik  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  is 
difficult- 
ly/.    Because  of  the  greatness  of  its  aims. 

The  man  who  regards  the  Sunday  school  simply  as  an  institution  for 
teaching  poor  children  to  read,  for  training  them  to  habits  of  order 
and  obedience,  and  for  storing  their  memories  with  the  historical  truths 
of  Holy  Writ,  has  but  a  limited  view  of  its  true  character,  and  ML$ 
very  far  short  of  a  conception  of  its  highest  and  noblest  aims. 

The  true  idea  of  a  Sunday  school  is,  that  it  is  a  spiritual  trainmg- 
place  for  the  young ;  that  its  teachers  are,  in  a  peculiar  sphere,  preachers 
of  the  Qospel ;  that  every  class  is  a  little  congregation ;  and  that  the 
grand  aim  of  the  teacher  in  his  work  is,  the  conversion  of  souls  to  Qod. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Sunday  school  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
public  ministry.  Doubtless,  the  instrumentality  of  the  school  is  of  a 
humbler  order  than  that  of  the  pulpit,  but  both  teacher  and  minister 
have  the  same  end  in  view. 

Need  it  be  remarked,  that  that  end  is  great,  awfully,  incalculably 
great?  The  conversion  of  a  soul  to  God  I  Who  can  estimate  thia 
importance  of  that  wondrous  tranfttbcma^iQial   NI\v^  wcl  ^^v^  "^ 
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momentous  results  ?  Deliverance  from  unfathomed  depths  of  dishonor 
and  woe ;  exaltation  to  inconceivable  glory  and  happiness ;  and  these 
for  eternity!  The  human  mind  cannot  grasp  a  subject  so  vast. 
Angels  may  rejoice  over  a  sinner  brought  to  repentance,  but  only  Qod 
can  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  the  term  '*  Salvation/' 

The  faithful  teacher  who  keeps  in  view  the  conversion  of  his  youthful 
charge  as  the  end  of  his  labors,  will  find  that  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken, is  one  that  calls  for  no  small  amount  of  patient  and  persevering 
effort.  He  will  have  to  make  himself  master  of  the  subjects  which  he 
intends  to  teach,  and  so  to  study  the  minds  of  his  scholars,  as  to  be 
able  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  their  circumstances  and  wants.  He 
will  have  to  keep  up  his  authority  in  lus  class,  while  he  seeks  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  its  members.  He  must  be  prepared 
sometimes  to  have  questions  put  to  him  which  he  cannot  answer ;  and 
at  other  times,  to  find  that  his  most  carefully  prepared  lessons  fiul  to 
interest.  Sometimes  his  endeavors  will  be  baffled  by  refractory  be- 
haviour ;  at  others  he  will  be  discouraged  by  inattention  and  listless- 
ness.  Now  he  will  grieve  at  the  apparent  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts — 
and  now  that  some  bud  of  promise,  upon  which  his  hope  had  settled, 
has  received  a  sudden  check,  perhaps  a  withering  blight!  How 
natural  in  such  experiences  as  these,  the  painful  question  *^  Is  Gk>d 
indeed  with  me  in  this  work  T*    The  work  is  difficult — 

2ndfy.  Became  of  the  potuer  and  subtlety  of  opposing  foes.  These 
are  threefold :  natural  corruptions — the  world — Satan. 

Natural  corruptions.  The  faithful  and  enlightened  teacher  will  feel, 
that  in  endeavoring  to  win  a  child*s  heart  to  Qod,  he  must  attack  a 
strong  and  well-fortified  citadel.  That  heart,  young  as  it  is,  is  not 
only  indisposed  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  but  is  hardened 
by  the  presence  and  dominion  of  sin.  There  is  not  only,  no  love  to 
God,  but  positive  enmity  towards  him.  Those  young  and  warm  affec- 
tions are  going  forth  to  a  thousand  idols,  but  they  turn  away  from 
Qod  as  from  an  enemy. 

The  world  contains  unnumbered  attractions,  but  these  lead  not  to 
God.  Nay,  the  love  of  the  world  is  incompatible  with  love  to  Qod,  and 
the  fascinations  which  the  world  displays,  will  cling  around  the  youthful 
sinner,  and  hold  him  as  in  fetters  of  iron.  But  there  is  yet  another 
foe— a  master  spirit— who  keeps  watch  over  the  citadel  he  falsely  calls 
his  own.  That  foe,  taught  by  long  experience,  knows  well  how  to 
tesist  or  parry  an  attack  from  without.  He  knows  the  vulnerable 
points  of  the  fortress,  and  he  guards  them  with  untiring  vigilance,  and 
defends  them  with  consummate  skill.  Alas !  were  the  assailant  called 
to  such  a  warfare  in  his  own  strength,  what  hope  could  there  be  of 
mtcceuf     Bat  it  is  not  so.    The  tmihn  mxi^V.  m4<e^  inakQ  ^ar,  and 
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all  his  energies  must  be  thrown  into  the  contest,  but  his  trust  must  be 
in  an  unseen,  an  Almighty  arm.  And  if  success  be  his,  to  God  must 
be  the  glory.     The  work  is  difficult — 

3rdfy.    Because  of  the  feebleness  and  imperfectiofi  of  the  instru^ 
ments  employed, 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  should  have  much  of  scriptural  knowledge — 
tact,  both  to  govern  and  instruct — ^personal  piety,  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
patience,  hope,  love  for  souls,  self-denial,  and  desire  for  the  glory  of 
God.  But  who  among  us  does  not  feel  feebleness  and  imperfection  in 
regard  to  these  qualifications  ?  Who  among  us  is  not  conscious  of 
short-comings  in  respect  to  each  of  them  ?  Who  among  us  will  not 
acknowledge  that  he  is  utterly  imworthy  of  a  post  so  honorable,  a  trust 
so  sacred,  as  to  be  a  *'  worker  together  with  God  V*  Strange  indeed 
it  seemsy  that  omnipotence  should  make  use  of  instruments  so  impotent. 
The  problem  admits  but  of  one  solution — the  plan  is  that  which  brings 
the  greatest  glory  to  Gbd.  What  is  a  sling  and  a  stone  in  the  hand  of 
a  youth  against  an  armed  giant  ?  But  the  God  of  armies  impels  the 
missile,  and  the  scoffing  warrior  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust.  And  thus, 
indeed,  every  teacher  may  be  as  David  against  mightier  foes  than  the 
gigantic  Philistine.    We  come  to  considei 
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J  St.  The  season  of  youth  is  the  most  favorable  for  receiving  in- 
struction and  impression. 

It  is  the  seed-time  of  life.  The  soil  is  less  pre-occupied  in  youth 
than  in  maturity.  It  is  not  so  over-run  as  it  will  by  and  by  be,  (if 
grace  prevent  not),  with  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  the  worlds  nor  with 
the  tares  of  the  wicked  one.  Not  so  hardened  by  evil  influences  from 
without,  nor  by  the  ripening  and  strengthening  of  its  own  inherent 
corruptions.  Now  is  the  most  auspicious  time  for  the  devoted  laborer. 
Let  him  sow  with  all  diligence,  watch  with  all  vigilance,  pray  with  all 
earnestness,  and  wait  with  all  patience^  and  in  due  season  he  shall 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

2ndly,  The  teacher  may  derive  encouragement  in  his  workffrom  the 
promises  of  God, 

These  precious  declarations  afford  abundant  reason  for  encourage- 
ment. The  Word  of  God  shall  accomplish  the  divine  purpose.  The 
faithful  labbrer  shall  have  success  in  due  season.  Prayer  and  effort 
shall  be  honored.  But,  be  it  remembered ^  all  this  shall  be  when  and 
as  God  pleases.    The  teacher  may  not  have  as  much  success  as  he 
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expected,  or  he  may  not  see  all  the  fruit  of  his  lahors,  or  he  may  see 
no  fruit,  yet  must  he  go  on  sowing  in  hope.     As  it  is  not  for  man  to 
limit  the  mercies  of  God,  so  may  he  not  presume   to  apportion  them. 
It  is  our  duty  to  labor^^Chd^s  prerogative  to  bless.     Not  all  who  are 
the  subjects  of  Christian  instruction,  (however  devoted  and  prayerful 
the  instructor),  will  he  saved.     Passing  over  the  ministry  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  spake  **  as  never  man  spake,"  but  whose  w(»d  was 
to  multitudes  '*  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;"   let  us  take  the  caae 
of  inspired  apostles.    Not  all  to  whom  they  preached,  and  for  whom 
they  prayed,  were  savingly  converted  to  Qod.     On  the  contrary,  do 
we  not  read,  that  while  *'  some  "  or  *'  many  '*  believed,  others  **  be- 
lieved not ;"   some  ''  mocked,"  and  some  opposed  and  penecuted  ? 

If,  then,  inspired  apostles  realized  only  a  limited  measure  of  success, 
must  the  Sunday  school  teacher  be  discouraged,  if  he  finds  that  in  some 
cases  his  efforts  appear  to  be  unsuccessful  ?  God  will  bless  the  faithful 
teaching  of  his  Word.  He  will  honor  prayer,  and  his  blessing,  usually, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  devotedncss  and  prayerfulness  of  the  teacher. 
But  let  us  not  forget,  that  the  amount  of  success,  and  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  its  appearance,  are  to  be  left  entirely  with  him.  These 
are  matters  in  which  the  divine  sovereignty  is  concerned,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  mortals  must  not  dictate  but  bow. 

Let  the  faithful  teacher  keep  close  to  the  declarations  and  promises 
of  God,  while  he  seeks  the  conversion  of  every  member  of  his  class ; 
and  though  he  may  not  see  the  realization  of  all  he  strove  for,  he  shall 
yet  have  abundant  reason  for  encouragement  and  thankfulness — his 
labors  will  "  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  more 
common  failing  with  us  that  success  is  not  sufficiently  expected,  or 
prayed,  or  striven  for,  than  that  we  are  too  sanguine  in  our  expecta- 
tions.    We  pass  to  the  third  ground  of  encouragement,  which  is— 

3rdly,  The  certainty  that  the  cause  of  Qod  will  ultimately  triumph. 
'*  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass 
away." 

Here  is  a  broad  basis  for  encouragement,  even  though  appearances 
be  most  unpromising.  My  labors  may  accomplish  little — ^nay,  they 
may  be  apparently  fruitless,  yet  the  cause  with  which  I  am  identified 
shall  prosper  and  succeed.  '*  The  wilderness  shall  become  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,*'  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it.  And  who  shall  say,  when  that  glorious  con- 
summation shall  appear,  that  the  humblest  faithful  teacher  who  labored 
In  that  once  sterile  region,  and  perhaps  without  visible  success,  that 
even  he  had  no  share  in  bringing  about,  (instrumentally),  that 
woniroxLB  change  ?    We  approach  the  last  point  of  our  subject,  tiz. — 
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THE  BUNBAT    SCHOOL   TKAGHER's   BEWABBS. 

The  teacher's  rewards  are  present  and  future ;  in  his  work,  and  after 
his  work ;  on  earth,  and  in  heaven.  Whatever  the  apparent  effect  of 
a  faithful  teacher's  lahors  upon  his  class  may  be,  the  effect  upon  his 
own  spirit  must  be  salutary.  He  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  without  receiving  personal  benefit  in  the  per- 
formance. He  cannot  come  into  contact  so  frequently  and  so  closely 
with  divine  things,  and  with  the  Divine  Being,  as  he  must  do  in  pre- 
paring for  and  carrying  on  his  work,  without  realizing  spiritual  good 
from  that  contact.    This  is  one  reward. 

Then  there  is  the  peace  flowing  from  the  conviction  that  he  is  doing 
his  heavenly  Master's  work,  and  is  in  that  very  position  in  which  a 
faithful  servant  would  desire  to  be  when  his  absent  master  should 
suddenly,  and  at  an  unexpected  moment,  return.  There,  too,  is  the 
joy  at  beholding  the  appearance  of  hopeful  promise  or  of  positive  fruit. 
A  joy  so  pure,  so  unworldly  and  unselfish,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  joy  of  angels,  when  they  rejoice  over  a  repenting  sinner* 
These  are  j)re;en^  rewards.  But  the  highest  rewards  of  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  are  those  which  await  him  in  the  heavenly  state.  He 
will  hear  the  approving  voice  of  his  Divine  Master.  He  will  behold 
the  bliss  of  those  whom  he  was  instrumental  in  turning  firom  the  dark 
and  dangerous  paths  of  sin,  into  the  way  of  salvation  and  holiness* 
He  will  feel  the  thrilling  emotions  of  a  spiritual  parent,  as  one  and 
another  of  his  children  in  the  faith,  draw  near  to  welcome  him,  and 
to  mingle  their  joys  with  his.  And  what,  if  in  that  happy  encircling 
band,  he  recognizes  some  of  whom,  when  on  earth,  he  had  no  hope  ? 
Some,  perhaps,  who  in  a  distant  sphere  to  which  Providence  had  re- 
moved them,  remembered  the  instructions,  the  appeals,  the  warnings, 
the  tears,  of  their  absent  teacher;  and  unknown  to  that  teacher, 
repented,  returned  to  God,  and  found  mercy  ? 

Finally,  he  will  behold  the  grand  and  awful  consummation  of  tbe 
mediatorial  kingdom ;  the  Saviour  he  adores  enthroned  in  msgesty  and 
glory ;  the  ransomed  church  completo,  and  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her 
husband ;  angels  and  archangels,  in  countless  myriads,  attending  to 
witness  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  He  will  join  the  ecstatic 
song  of  the  redeemed ;  he  will  hear  the  answering  hallelujahs  of  angelic 
hosts ;  and  when  he  thinks  that  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  he,  a  feeble 
worm,  has  been  instrumental  in  leading  others  to  that  scene  of  dazzling 
splendour  and  unutterable  bUss,  he  will  feel  that  ho  has  indeed  a  full 
reward. 
Exeter,  A  SvFSRiirx&Kl^Kirx. 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOL    RECOLLECTIONS. 
No.  9.    Absentee  Visitation. 

A  regular  and  systematic  visitation  of  absentees  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  our  Sunday  school  operations.  Not  only  is  a  better  attendance 
of  our  scholars  thereby  secured,  but  an  opportunity  is  often  afforded  of 
casting  the  seed  of  instruction  into  the  hearts  of  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  children,  who  might  otherwise  have  lived  and  died  in  total 
ignorance  of  God  and  eternal  things. 

In  the  school  in  which  I  was  engaged,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
subject  occupied  that  place  in  our  attention  which  it  demanded.  The 
business  was  often  performed,  but  not  regularly,  chiefly  on  account  of 
our  school  being  generally  full — ^sometimes  inconveniently  so.  Many 
of  our  scholars,  therefore,  were  allowed  to  absent  themselves,  and  even 
to  leave  altogether  without  any  inquiries  being  made  after  them, 
further  than  among  the  children  who  were  in  attendance.  Sometimes 
the  subject  would  be  brought  forward  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  and  a 
person  would  be  appointed  to  visit  the  absentees,  but  the  preparation 
of  the  list  every  Sabbath,  necessarily  occupied  so  much  time,  that  the 
plan,  after  being  attended  to  for  a  few  weeks,  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 
Each  teacher  would  then  be  expected  to  look  after  the  absentees  of  his 
own  class ;  and  this  practice,  for  my  own  part,  I  preferred,  as  it  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  such  things  to  the  parents  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  their  children  led  me  to  think 
desirable.  Moreover,  it  served  to  encourage  me  in  my  work,  and  to 
stimulate  me  to  increased  exertions,  by  bringing  to  my  notice  many 
cases  of  usefulness  which  would  otherwise  never  have  been  known ; 
facts  which  proved  that  God  was  with  us,  blessing  our  instructions^ 
and  prospering  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us. 

On  enquiring  one  day  after  a  scholar  who  had  been  absent  three 
Sabbaths,  I  found  that  he  had  been  detained  from  the  school  by  the 
illness  of  his  father.  He  was  a  milkman,  very  much  esteemed  for  his 
honesty  and  integrity,  as  well  as  his  kind  and  gentle  deportment.  On 
expressing  my  concern  for  the  afflicted  man,  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
like  to  see  him.  This  was  just  what  I  desired :  accordingly,  I  was 
led  into  a  small  back  room,  where  I  found  him  lying  in  bed  in  a 
state  of  extreme  debility,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  His  cheeks  were  much  drawn 
in,  and  his  eyes  stood  out  with  his  severe  struggles  for  breath ;  still 
there  was  a  serenity  and  peace  depicted  in  his  countenance,  which 
delightfully  contrasted  with  those  signs  of  physical  suffering.  As  soon 
as  I  entered,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  me,  and  extended  his  withered 
bsmd  with  a  smile  of  welcome ;  audi  ^mtan%  to  a  chair  at  his  side. 
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bade  me  be  seated.  On  the  bed  lay  an  opened  Bible,  indicating  that 
he  had  been  drawing  water  out  of  the  well  of  salvation.  It  was  one 
which  his  son  had  obtained  at  the  school,  partly  by  his  subscriptions, 
and  partly  in  exchange  for  his  reward  tickets.  I  took  it  up  and 
observed,  "You  have  a  friend  and  counsellor  here  of  unspeakable 
worth,  and  an  unerring  guide  through  the  dark  valley.  Do  you  find 
it  a  lamp  unto  your  feet,  and  a  light  unto  your  path  ?''  '^  Yes,"  he 
replied,  ''  I  find  it  full  of  instruction  and  comfort ;  it  is  food  and 
medicine  to  my  soul.  What  should  I  now  do  without  it  T*  I  then 
enquired  how  he  had  become  acquainted  with  its  valae?  When, 
amidst  much  interruption,  arising  from  a  distressing  cough  and  frequent 
expectoration,  he  told  me  that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  by  his  little  boy,  who,  having  obtained  a  Bible  at  the 
school,  became  so  proud  of  it,  that  he  carried  it  with  him  all  over  the 
house,  and  was  constantly  asking  for  permission  to  read  to  him  some 
portion  of  it.  The  narrative  of  the  su£fering8  and  death  of  Christ, 
particularly  struck  his  attention,  and  he  became  desirous  of  examining 
it  for  himself.  He  was  then  induced  to  attend  a  place  of  worship, 
where  the  arrows  of  conviction  were  directed  to  his  soul  by  an  omni- 
potent energy,  and  he  was  led  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  salvation.  '^  I 
bless  God,"  said  he,  ^'  that  I  ever  sent  that  boy  to  the  Sunday  school ; 
but  for  him  I  should  have  continued  in  ignorance,  and  died  without 
hope."  All  this  had  happened  within  a  brief  period,  and  now  the  poor 
man  was  longing  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.  I  cannot  express 
the  delight  I  experienced  at  this  unexpected  intelligence.  The  house 
of  mourning  became  to  me  a  house  of  rejoicing,  and  the  hour  which  I 
spent  with  this  sick  man,  I  would  not  have  exchanged  for  a  thousand 
spent  in  worldly  amusements. 

Believing  that  he  was  very  near  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  wishing 
to  see  him  again  before  his  departure  hence,  I  called  upon  him  the 
following  morning  and  found  him  in  the  same  peaceful  and  happy  state, 
though  his  difficulty  of  breathing  was  evidently  increased.  As  his 
room  exhibited  signs  of  poverty,  I  asked  him  if  I  could  render  him  any 
temporal  assistance,  by  getting  him  placed  on  the  funds  of  a  benevolent 
institution  ?  *'  I  have  need  of  nothing,"  he  replied,  *'  but  grace  to  love 
my  Saviour  more."  ''  You  are  at  considerable  expence,"  I  said,  point- 
ing to  his  emptied  medicine  bottles.  ''The  doctor  is  paid,"  he 
responded,  **  every  time  he  comes,  and  I  owe  him  nothing  but  thanks." 
^'  Your  family  is  numerous.*'  ''  I  have  committed  them  into  the  hands 
of  God,  who  can  provide  for  them  better  than  I  have  been  enabled  to 
do."  "  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ?"  "  Nothing.  But  stay," 
he  said  after  a  few  moments  pause,  *'  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do  ^ost 
me  before  you  go.    Find  me  out  a  smt^Ue  dbttj^VAt )^3daX\t&k)  TSL^^oN^Xfi^ 
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upon  it  as  I  lie  here,  and  draw  from  it  comfort  to  my  poor  goal."  This 
I  didf  and  left  him,  ashamed  to  think  that  I,  who  was  in  health,  and 
blessed  with  so  many  comforts,  should  be  less  contented  with  my  lot 
than  this  humble  son  of  poverty,  who  had  not  an  earthly  desire,  (ki 
the  Tuesday  night  I  saw  him  again,  but  I  saw  him  stretched  in  his 
coffin.  His  happy  spirit  had  taken  its  flight  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
bliss. 

On  another  occasion  as  I  went  with  a  fellow  laborer  to  enquire  after 
an  absent  scholar,  we  entered  a  chandler's  shop,  where  a  man,  inaatate 
of  partial  intoxication,  was  purchasing  a  small  quantity  of  tobaooo. 
The  shopkeeper  having  weighed  the  article,  tore  a  leaf  from  an  old 
Bible,  and  was  about  to  wrap  it  up.  ^*  Excuse  me,  mi,^'  said  the  muk, 
<*  but  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  put  it  in  some  other  piece  of 
paper,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  Bible  thus  used.  It  is  the  beat  of 
books,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  treated  with  common  respect."  Both  my 
friend  and  myself  were  amased  at  such  an  observatioA.from a  drunkard; 
and  the  question  was  asked,  how  it  was  that  he  who  professed  so  mudb 
outward  respect  for  the  Word  of  Qod,  was  not  living  according  to  its 
pure  and  holy  precepts  ?  His  answer  will  never  be  forgotten.  Fixing 
his  eyes  on  my  friend,  he  said,  ^*  I  know  where  you  are,  I  can  tell 
your  meaning,  I  am  sensible  of  what  I  am  losing,  and  where 
I  am  going;  I  know  it  all  as  well  as  you  can  tell  me,  but,*' 
he  continued  with  terrible  emphasis,  and  bouncing  his  fist  on  the 
counter,  '^I  love  the  drink,  and  the  drink  I  will  kave.^*  A  con- 
versation ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  we  found  that  this  deluded 
man  had  been  instructed  in  a  Sunday  school ;  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  a  Bible  that  had  been  given  to  him  there,  and  that  he  occaaicm- 
ally  read  it  to  his  family.  *'  If  I  do  not  follow  the  Bible  mjrself,"  he 
said,  ''  I  wish  my  wife  and  children  to  do  so,  for  I  know  well,  that 
after  all,  he  is  the  happy  man  whose  life  is  regulated  by  the  Word  of 
Gbd.''  What  e£feot  our  conversation  may  have  produced  upon  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  particularly  addressed  I  have  not  heard,  but  with  regard 
to  the  shopkeeper,  he  was  thereby  induced  to  examine  the  Sacred 
Scriptures ;  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  which  he  had  long  neglected ; 
and  finally,  to  close  his  shop  on  the  Sabbath. 

These  visits  also  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  our  parents,  and  plans  of 
usefulness  have  sometimes  been  suggested  by  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  among  them.  One  fine  Sabbath  afternoon,  having  been  informed 
that  one  of  my  scholars  was  sick,  I  left  my  class  in  the  care  of  a  fiiend 
and  went  to  visit  him.  The  sun  was  shining  forth  m  all  his  strength, 
and  not  a  breath  of  air  seemed  to  be  stirring  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  ib9  axpMsiTa  htc^t.    Theboy^aaVjVa^iEMMx  ^<^  v^ta^  ^rindow, 
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and  almost  fainting  with  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere.  I  sat  down 
by  the  same  window,  and  endeavored  to  direct  his  attention  to  Him 
who  is  the  glorious  son  of  righteousness,  and  the  great  physician  of 
diseased  souls.  While  I  was  thus  engaged,  my  attention  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  adjoining  yard ;  and  looking  out,  I  saw  a 
young  man  sitting  in  the  shadoi  with  a  Bible  upon  his  knees,  and  read- 
ing the  18th  chapter  of  St.  John.  On  one  side  of  him  was  his  wife, 
resting  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  on  the  other  was  an  elderly 
woman  who  sat  talking  away,  first  about  one  thing,  and  then  about 
another,  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  what  the  young  man 
was  reading.  ''  Bless  me/'  she  said,  *^  what  a  scholard  you  are ;  I 
didn't  know  that  you  could  read  so  well.  Ah!  there  was  no  nice 
schools  when  I  was  a  girl  to  teach  poor  people's  children  to  read,  like 
there  is  now.  Bless  me,  the  world  seems  turned  quite  topsy  turvy, 
and  little  children  now,  are  wiser  than  old  people.  There  is  my  little 
Tetty ;  ah,  she  must  go  to  school  again  as  soon  as  her  mother  comes 
home ;  why  she,  bless  her  heart,  knows  all  the  Bible  from  beginning 
to  end.  Ah !  the  Bible ;  that  is  a  blessed  book.  When  my  daughter 
went  to  sarvioe,  I  gave  her  my  old  Bible,  and  I  consider  I  gave  her  a 
fortune."  Here  she  paused  a  little ;  while  the  young  man  regardless 
of  her  interruptions  was  still  reading  on,  until  he  came  to  the  account 
of  Judas  betraying  Christ.  ^^  Ah|  Judas  I"  resumed  the  old  lady»  '^  he 
was  a  sad  fellow;  he  betrayed  Jesus  Christ  with  a  kiss."  This  she 
repeated  several  times,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  remark  till  the 
chapter  was  concluded,  when  the  young  man  replied,  '<  Betrayed  Christ 
with  a  kiss  ?  No  he  didn't ;  he  didn*t  do  no  such  thing."  «  Oh,  but 
I  say  he  did,"  answered  the  woman*  somewhat  mortified  to  think  that 
her  statement  should  be  contradicted.  <'  Here  Tetty,  come  here  child;" 
and  out  came  a  little  girl,  whom  I  recognized  as  one  of  our  scholars. 
^'  Now  tell  me,"  said  her  grandmother,  who  was  Judas  ?"  The  child 
answered  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts's  Catechism,  '^The  wicked  disciple 
who  betrayed  Jesus  Christ  with  a  kiss."  '^  There,"  said  the  woman  in 
a  triumphant  tone,  <'  did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  I  know'd  I  was  right." 
The  young  man,  however,  notwithstanding  this  additional  testimony, 
did  not  appear  quite  convinced ;  he,  therefore,  decided  upon  reading 
the  chapter  again  throughout.  Having  done  this,  and  the  word  kiss 
not  occuring,  the  man  closed  the  book,  and  said,  **  There,  you  are  both 
wrong ;  I  told  you  he  didn't  do  no  such  thing."  The  grandmother 
was  not  a  little  perplexed  at  this  result,  and  looked  at  the  child  with 
an  expression  which  seemed  to  say,  How  shall  we  escape  from  this 
difficulty  ?  At  length  a  lucky  thought  came  into  her  head,  and  she 
said,  '*  Well,  I  know  it  says  so  in  my  Bible,  but  it's  astoni$h%nq  &o\q 
the  Bibks  differ.*'    A  better  thought,  lio^e^veii  «tv\;^t^  >icks^  itNDJ^  ^ 
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the  child;  she  took  the  Bible,  and  turned  back  to  Luke  zxii.,  and  read, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  grandmother,  the  47th  verse :  ^'  And  he  that 
was  called  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  went  before  them,  and  drew  near 
unto  Jesus  to  kiss  him.     But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Judas,  betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss?"    **  Well,''  said  the  man,  taking  the 
Bible,  ''  I  believe  it  now,  but  it  didn't  say  so  in  the  other   chapter.    I 
wont  believe  any  thing  that  isn't  here."     "  Do  you  believe  what  it 
there  V  asked  the  child.     "  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  the  man.     '*  Then 
the  Bible  says,"  sharply  lejoined  the  other,  **^  that  all  drunkards  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone ;' 
and  you  know  that  you  were  drunk  last  night."     This  was  a  rebuke 
which  the  man  little  expected ;  he  rubbed  his  head,  and  muttered 
something  by  way  of  excuse,  but  he  was  evidently  uneasy.     The  words 
of  the  child  seemed  to  be  as  a  goad ;  and  I  prayed  that  they  might  be 
as  a  nail  fastened  by  the  master  of  assemblies 

This  little  incident  led  me  to  much  reflection.  I  saw  more  clearly 
the  importance  of  having  our  scholars  well  grounded  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  teaching  them  to  bring  every  thing  to  the  test  of  divine  truth. 
This  practice  I  adopted  in  my  own  class  with  very  pleasing  results,  and 
often  have  I  been  delighted  with  the  shrewdness  displayed  by  the 
children,  in  bringing  the  statements  of  each  other,  and  even  sometimes 
those  of  the  teachers,  to  the  standard  of  God's  Word. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  much  amused  by  a  conversation  among  the 
scholars  respecting  Noah's  ark ;  in  the  course  of  which  one  of  them 
asserted^  that  God  was  in  the  ark  before  Noah.  To  this  fact  no  one 
objected,  but  the  lad  as  usual  being  called  upon  to  produce  his  proof 
replied,  that  God  did  not  say  to  Noah  *'go  in"  but  he  said,  ''come  m." 
At  another  time  it  was  stated,  that  Zecharias  was  struck  deaf  and  dumb 
by  the  angel.  It  was  readily  acknowledged  that  he  became  dumb,  but 
proof  was  required  that  he  was  deaf.  The  lad  replied,  that  the  fact 
was  proved  by  the  friends  making  signs  to  the  father  how  he  would 
have  his  son  called.  Indeed,  such  was  the  manner  in  which  every 
thing  was  brought  to  the  test  of  sacred  truth,  that  I  was  obliged  to  be 
cautious  in  what  I  advanced,  and  when  asked  a  question,  to  think 
twice  before  I  answered  it.  The  following  incident  taught  me  the 
necessity  of  being  careful  in  what  was  said  before  children  who  had 
been  thus  taught,  even  upon  subjects  of  trifling  importance. 

An  intelligent  little  boy  came  to  me  one  afternoon  and  said, 
^'Teacher,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question."  ''  A  dozen  if  you  please,"  I 
replied*    The  following  dialogue  then  took  place : — 

Scholar.    How  many  is  many  ? 

Teacher,    I  do  not  exactly  understand  you;   please  to  explain 
jouTBeUi 
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S,     What  number  of  any  thing  would  you  call  many. 

T.  That  depends  upon  the  subject  we  are  talking  about.  For  in- 
stance :  if  I  were  to  come  into  the  school  at  two  o'clock,  and  find  only 
half  a  dozen  children  in  it,  I  should  not  call  that  number  many ;  but  a 
half-dozen  mistakes  in  repeating  your  scripture  lenson,  I  should  call 
many. 

»9.  But  suppose  we  were  talking  about  sparrows,  what  number  of 
sparrows  would  you  call  many  ? 

T.  That  is  a  very  strange  question ;  but  if  I  were  to  go  into  the 
yard  and  find  a  hundred  sparrows  there,  I  should  call  that  a  great 
many, 

S,     So  you  think  that  a  hundred  is  many  ? 

T.     In  that  case  it  would  be. 

The  boy  now  continued  silent  for  a  little  time,  apparently  turning 
something  over  in  his  mind,  while  I  was  waiting  for  another  inter- 
rogatory. Finding,  however,  that  none  was  proposed,  I  became  curious 
to  know  what  was  his  motive  for  making  this  enquiry.  Being  pressed 
to  give  his  reasons,  the  boy  replied :  **  Yesterday  my  mother  said  I 
was  worth  nothing ;  but  she  was  wrong,  for  I  am  worth  something.*' 

T.     And  pray  what  are  you  worth  ? 

S.     More  than  a  shilling. 

T.     Are  you  quite  sure  ?     How  came  you  to  find  that  out  ? 

S,     The  Bible  says  so. 

T,     I  never  read  it ;  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

S.  Jesus  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  ^'  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing  ?**  And  again,  *•  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows.*'  Now  you  say,  that  a  hundred  is  many  ;  and  a  hunted 
sparrows  at  two  for  a  farthing,  comes  to  a  shilling  and  a  half-penny. 
So  I  must  be  worth  more  than  that  sum. 

I  confess  I  was  much  amused  with  the  boy  s  logic,  but  still  more  so 
to  find,  that  he  was  inclined  to  bring  so  trivial  a  matter  into  comparison 
with  scripture  testimony ;  being  persuaded  that  where  such  a  habit  is 
early  formed,  the  dogmas  of  popery  and  of  every  other  false  system  of 
religion  will  undergo  the  same  severe  scrutiny,  and  be  brought  to  the 
same  infallible  touchstone. 

^^        ^^B        ^^  * 

Southwark,  B.  £.  C. 


MORAL  IMPROVMENT. 

Tbb  amelioration  of  outward  circumstances  will  be  the  BriBCT,  but  never 
0«n  be  the  ubanb  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
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"  PUT  ME  DOWN  TEN  DOLLARS.  " 
"  For  what  ?"  "  Why,  for  enlarging  the  Sunday  school  library."  So  said  an 
infidel,  of  whom  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Nashville  University,  gives  account. 
The  Professor  says:  "When  I  was  teaching,  several  years  mnce,  in  New 
Jersey,  I  was  requested  to  act  as  librarian  in  a  Sunday  school.  I  did  so,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  library,  I  drew  up  a  paper,  and  carried  it  to 
the  people  of  the  village  for  contributions.  Some  gave  twenty-five  cents, 
some  fifty  cents,  and  some  a  dollar,  till  I  came  to  the  house  of  a  rich,  *  learned 
man,'  that  never  went  to  church,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible.  '* 

Prof.  H.  being  a  very  polite  man,  went  in  and  explained  the  object  to  this 
unbeliever. 

*'Put  me  down  fen  dollars,"  said  the  infidel. 

Prof.  H.  was  quite  surprised.  "It  benefits  me  ten  dollars  a-year,^  iidd 
the  infidel,  *'  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  it.** 

Prof.  H.  was  astonished.  At  length  he  said :  '*  How  can  the  Sunday 
school  benefit  you  so  much,  when  you  never  go  near  it  ?  ** 

*'  Why,  before  the  Sunday  school  began,**  said  the  infidel,  *^  the  boys  dis- 
turbed me  all  day  on  the  Sunday.  They  were  out  of  their  day-school,  and 
while  their  parents  were  at  meeting,  many  of  the  boys  were  in  the  streets, 
playing,  laughing,  or  cursing,  making  so  much  noise  that  I  could  neither 
read  nor  study.  Sunday  was  a  noisy  day.  But  the  boys  now  get  their  lessons, 
go  to  their  Sunday  schools,  and  then  bring  home  interesting  books  or  papers 
to  read,  so  that  they  never  think  of  play.  The  Sunday  is  still  and  quiet.  The 
change  is  worth  ten  dollars  a-year  to  me,  and  I  will  give  that  sum  every  year, 
if  you  will  keep  the  school  going*' — A  sufficiently  miserable  reason,  so  far  as 
the  poor  man  himself  was  concerned,  but  not  without  its  value  as  a  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  Sunday  schools  in  preserving  public  order  on  the  Lord's 
day. — American  Messenger, 

REGARD  FOR  CHILDREN,  TRUE  BENEVOLENCE, 
Of  all  our  benevolent  institutions,  those  which  regard  children  seem  to  me 
to  hold  the  first  rank.  The  aged  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  the  poor  of 
middle  age  have  formed  characters  which  yield  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  any 
means  of  improvement.  But  the  child  has  just  begun  to  live  with  a  mind 
pliant  and  tender,  with  habits  not  yet  rigid,  with  a  heart  not  yet  tainted  and 
hardened,  yet  with  propensities  which,  if  unchecked,  will  probably  issue  in 
guilt  and  misery.  Abandon  him  to  ignorance,  and  his  youth,  if  he  struggle 
through  its  hardships,  will  train  him  to  crimes  for  which  society  has  reared 
the  prison  and  the  gallows.  Who  can  think  without  an  aching  heart  of  a 
youth  subjected  to  the  example  of  an  intemperate  mother,  the  tyranny  and 
blows  of  an  irritable,  intoxicated  father;  and  at  Inst  cast  out  upon  the  world, 
without  one  moral  or  religious  principle.  Take  him  under  your  protection, 
ye  followers  of  Christ,  ye  managers  of  Sunday  schools,  and  you  may  hope  to 
form  him  to  intelligence  and  virtue,  to  a  life  of  cheerful  and  useful  labour,  and 
to  the  happiness  of  a  better  world.  Do  not— do  not  let  him  perish ;  remember 
he  is  a  human  being,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  retaining  power,  has  a 
XDjsterious  importance,  and  his  good  is  worthy  the  exertion  and  care  of  the 
proudest  of  his  race. 
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NECESSAKY  REFORMS  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADDRESSES. 

In  a  paper  upon  Separate  Religious  Services  for  Children,  inserted  in  the 
Magazine  for  February  last,  we  had  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  manner 
and  matter  of  the  addresses,  but  confined  ourselves  to  three  or  four  brief  hints, 
which  we  now  propose  to  amplify  and  extend ;  our  remarks  being  understood 
to  apply  to  Sunday  school  addresses  generally,  and  not  exclusively  to  those 
delivered  in  connexion  with  separate  services  for  worship. 

Much  diversity  of  (>pinion  exists  upon  the  subject  of  addresses,  and  in  practice 
there  is  an  equal  amount  of  variance.  In  many  schools  addresses  are  delivered 
every  Sunday,  in  others,  only  at  stated  intervals ;  in  some  they  are  *'  few  and 
far  between,"  and  in  a  small  minority  they  are  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Occasionally  the  superintendents  or  officers  take  this  duty  entirely  upon 
themselves,  but  more  frequently  share  it  with  a  select  few,  and  in  some 
instances  all  the  teachers  take  it  in  rotation.  Doubtless  many  cogent  and 
powerful  arguments  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  each  of  these  arrange* 
ments.  Local  circumstances,  diversity  of  talents  amongst  teachers,  and  other 
causes,  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  system, 
and  it  must  in  a  very  great  measure  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teachers 
in  each  school,  to  pursue  that  plan  which  they  deem  most  advantageous. 

But  without  at  present  going  into  the  question  of  how  often,  or  by  whom, 
addresses  should  be  delivered,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  they  form  a 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  great  majority  of  our  Sunday  schoolSf 
and  proceed  to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  directed  their  attention, 
however  superficially,  to  the  subject,  that  Sunday  school  addresses  taken  in 
the  mass,  fail  in  the  objects  sought ;  they  neither  interest  nor  instruct,  are 
forgotten  as  soon  as  heard,  and  leave  no  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind. 
But  we  would  not  therefore  condemn  them  altogether ;  we  hold  them  capable 
of  effecting  much  good ;  we  believe,  nay  we  know,  that  they  have  been  blest  of 
Grod  as  the  means  of  leading  some  to  enquire  earnestly  into  those  things 
which  concern  their  souls'  salvation ;  and  whilst  lamenting  their  imperfections, 
we  would  not  hopelessly  relinquish  them  as  altogether  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, but  rather  seek  to  find  out  the  causes  of  general  unsuccess,  with  a  view 
to  their  removal. 

One  great  defect  in  Sunday  school  addresses  is  their  near  assimilation  to 
sermons.  The  majority  of  teachers  seem  to  think  that  because  a  sermon 
answers  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  medium  of  instruction  to  an  adult  congregation, 
the  same  style  must  of  necessity  be  equally  appropriate  for  children ;  and 
hence,  taking  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  as  their  model,  and  the  sermons  of 
their  pastors  as  their  standard,  they  attempt  to  enlighten  the  children  by  the 
enunciation  of  certain  scriptural  truths,  in  phrases  perhaps  a  little  more 
simple,  but  certainly  not  a  whit  more  interesting  or  intelligible  to  juvenile 
minds,  than  the  discourses  which  they  have  been  taken  to  hear— we  will  not 
say  to  which  they  have  listened — in  the  house  of  God.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood here  in  our  use  of  the  word  sermon,  we  use  it  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  child  would  employ  it,  and  as  conveying  the  idea  which  we  have  all  more  or 
less  associated  with  it  in  our  ^younger  days,  that  o{  Sk  \ft^vs^  ^osA^'osi^ 
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unenlivened  by  illnstrttioD,  and  not  verj  readily  nndentood.     The  niifab 
consists  in  supposing  that  scriptural  truth  must  be  brought  before  the  minds 
of  children  in  a  certain  orthodox  manner,  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  past 
generations,  and  in  the  employment  of  set  stereotyped  phrases  to  express  that 
truth  which,  however  intelligible  and  plain  to  an  adult,  baffles  and  bewilders 
the  intellectual  powers  of  a  child.     For  instance — walking  in    the  narrow 
path— eating  of  the  bread  of  life— the  heart  being  opened   to  receive  the 
truth,  &c. ;  these  are  figurative  scriptural  expressions,  constantly  introductd 
into  addresses,  and  the  teacher  using  them  does  so  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  import  and  meaning,  but  forgetting  that  the  children  are  not 
equally  well  informed,  seldom  offers  an  explanation,  and   sufSers  them  to 
imbibe  erroneous  impressions,  and  to  cherish  mistaken  ideas  upon  even  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  which  perhaps  the  better  knowledge 
and  experience  of  after  years  may  never  utterly  efface. 

It  is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  simplify  and  explain  the  commonest 
truths  80  as  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  child's  powers  of  compre- 
hension, without  the  aid  of  illustrations  taken  from  objects  or  circumstances 
with  which  children  are  familiar ;  yet  who  that  has  had  much  experience  in 
Sunday  schools  has  not  heard  scores  of  addresses  abounding  in  excellent 
advice  and  sound  scriptural  instruction,  which  passed  clear  over  the  children's 
beads,  and  if  serviceable  to  any,  it  was  most  certainly  to  the  teachers,  and  not 
to  those  for  whom  they  were  primarily  intended  ;  dry  as  the  bones  in  EzekieFs 
vision,  and  about  as  lifeless— plodding,  prosy  expositions — whilst  the  same 
truths  appropriately  illustrated,  (and  what  truth  is  there  proper  to  bring 
before  the  minds  of  children  that  cannot  be  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways,) 
might  have  instructed  and  edified,  and  produced  lasting  impressions  for  good. 
Such  addresses  generally  commence  after  this  manner :  "  My  dear  children, 
I  have  been  requested  by  our  kind  superintendent  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
this  afternoon,  (or  morning,  as  the  case  may  be,)  and  have  much  pleasure  in 
complying  with  his  request ;  I  shall  not  keep  you  very  long,  and  hope  that  yoa 
will  be  quiet,  and  let  me  have  your  attention.  If  you  will  turn  to  such  a 
book,  chapter,  and  verse,  you  will  find  these  words ;"  and  then  follows  a 
desultory  discourse,  dragging  its  slow  length  along,  wearying  the  patience,  and 
trying  the  temper,  without  exciting  any  interest,  or  securing  any  beneficial 
result.  Nor  indeed  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  children  are  quick  observers 
and  can  draw  inferences  as  readily  and  correctly  as  their  elders ;  and  such  a 
cold,  formal,  vapid  commencement  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  that  they 
must  fall  back  upon  their  own  resources  to  pass  the  time,  for  they  are  not 
likely  to  hear  much  of  an  interesting  nature. 

That  opening  phrase,  "  My  dear  children,*'  always  grates  upon  our  ears  and 
leads  us  at  once  to  suspect  what  is  coming.  To  our  mind  it  partakes  too 
much  of  "  soft  sawder ;"  it  is  often  dragged  in  in  the  most  unsuitable  places, 
and  with  some  so  frequently  reiterated  in  the  course  of  their  remarks,  that  we 
can  rarely  give  full  credit  for  that  excess  of  affection  which  its  constant 
repetition  would  imply;  moreover  the  dear  children  are  so  accustomed  to  be  thus 
apostrophised,  that  they  cease  to  regard  it  as  other  than  a  form  of  speech,  and 
its  effect  upon  them  is  just  nothing.  We  give  every  teacher  credit  for  sin- 
cere attachment  to  his  youthful  charge,  and  should  question  greatly  the  truth* 
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fulness  of  any  man  who  could  address  a  number  of  the  young  without  feeling 
his  heart  warmed  towards  them,  and  his  sympathies  awakened  oo  their  behalf, 
but  need  it  find  utteranea  iu  this  hacknied  phrase  ?  May  not  affection  and 
interest  be  manifested  by  earnestness  and  zeal,  by  kindness  of  deportment  and 
language,  without  all  thb  unnecessary  parade  P 

Then  we  consider  the  announcement  of  chapter  and  verse  at  the  opening  of 
an  address  to  be  a  custom  equally  objectionable.  Take  a  scriptural  subject 
if  you  will,  and  connect  that  subject  with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  if  you  thinic 
it  desirable,  but  let  the  text  form  part  of  the  address,  blended  with  it,  and 
springing  from  it,  instead  of  standing  quite  aloof  as  texts  often  do,  that  thus 
the  connexion  between  the  two  may  be  more  readily  retained  by  the  children. 

Begin  with  some  striking  remark,  some  anecdote,  or  illustration,  that  will 
attract  immediate  attention.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  subject  to  be  spoken 
upon  is  Faith,  and  the  passage  of  Scripture  selected,  *'  Without  faith  it  ia 
impossible  to  please  God ;"  instead  of  opening  the  Bible  and  giving  out  this 
text,  commence  by  relating  the  anecdote  of  a  child  who,  oo  board  ship  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  when  all  the  passengers  and  crew  were  momfetarily  expecting  to 
be  wrecked  and  lost,  and  were  filled  with  apprehension  and  alarm,  remained 
perfectly  unmoved ;  and  when  asked  why  he  too  was  not  afraid  when  death 
was  probably  so  near,  replied  with  the  simplicity  and  confidence  of  childhood| 
that  his  Father  was  at  the  helm.  Picture  this  incident.  Describe  a  storm  al 
sea,  the  thick  darkness,  the  howling  wind,  tlie  raging  billows,  the  lightning, 
thunder,  and  rain,  with  the  active  exertions  of  the  erew,  and  the  despair  of 
the  paMengers  shut  in  the  close  cabins  below.  Then  ask  your  audience  what 
feeling  it  was  this  child  manifested.  The  answers  will  probably  be  vsriousi 
as  Love,  Confidence,  &c.,  but  many  will  answer  correctly,  Faith.  Having 
thus  gained  their  attention,  proceed  to  explain  the  grounds  of  the  child's 
faith,  and  its  effects ;  remark  that  the  word  £uth  is  one  which  they  often  bear 
and  meet  with  in  their  reading ;  their  teachers  often  talk  to  thrm  about  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  their  Bibles  they  read  of  the  fiutfa  of  Abraham^ 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  others;  and  there  is  one  passage  in  particuUr  which 

attaches  very  great  importance  to  £sith,  it  is here  introduce  the  text,  and 

continue  your  observations.  We  need  not  carry  this  out  further,  as  the 
auhject  may  obviously  be  treated  in  many  different  ways,  but  this  may 
suffice  as  an  instance  of  our  meaning.  We  may  add  that  the  points  taken  up^ 
wad  the  lessons  deduced,  should  be  few,  and  each  thoroughly  analysed  and 
illustrated.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  that  addresses  should  never  be 
read,  but  recent  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  custom  is  not  altogether 
^exploded,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  oentury.  He  quite  mistakes 
bis  vocation  who  supposes  that  he  can  acceptably  and  profitably  Interest 
children  by  reading  any  production,  and  he  who  has  not  the  ability  and  eon* 
fidence  to  speak  his  thoughts,  and  deliver  them  with  appreciate  animation  and 
energy,  had  better  wait  until  by  practiee  in  otb^r  spheres  he  has  acquired 
these  indispensable  qualifications. 

Then  again,  in  the  topics  chosen  for  addresses  there  is  moob  room  ibr 
improvement.  Why  have  a  text  of  Scripture  on  all  occasions,  or  some  inci- 
eUnt  in  Bible  lustoryF  Are  there  not  many  subjects  legitimately  within  the 
■phiro  of  Sondaj  sohool  ioatmctioii,  that  may  be  niada  the  ehannela  of 
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municating  saving  knowledge,  and  their  connexion  with  vital  Christianity 
explained  without  necessarily  quoting  a  text  ?  Are  there  not  many  objects 
in  creation,  many  facts  in  history,  science,  and  biography,  which  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  attributes,  would  be  suitable  topics  upon  which  to  found 
addresses?  Are  there  not  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  the  events 
continually  occurring  around  us,  some  things  which  might  be  brought  before 
our  scholars  to  **  point  a  moral"  or  enforce  a  truth?  Cannot  Sunday  school 
teachers^  in  the  words  of  our  great  poet, 

**  Find  tongues  In  trees,  booki  in  the  nmning  brooki j 
Sennons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everytliing  ?" 

Do  not  let  us  be  understood  as  wishing  to  undervalue  or  discountenance  the 
frequent  use  of  Scripture ;  ftr  from  that,  we  would  have  every  truth  brought 
to  bear  upon,  and  intimately  associated  vnth  the  Word  of  God ;  our  only  wish 
is  to  do  away  with  its  formal  use,  to  introduce  variety  into  what  at  present 
partakes  largely  of  the  monotonous,  and  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  our  scbolan 
with  the  fisct  that  all  things  are  profitable  for  instruction ;  to  teach  them  that 
Grod  is  not  only  to  l>e  found  in  the  Bible,  and  His  truth  wrapt  up  in  passages 
of  Sacred  Writ,  but  that  He  is  equally  manifested  in  His  works,  and  in  those 
simple  occurrences  which  make  up  the  life  of  a  child. 

We  lately  heard  a  deservedly  popular  minister  of  the  gospel  address  the 
children  of  his  Sunday  school,  upon  a  twig  which  he  had  just  plucked  from 
an  almond  tree  in  his  garden ;  and  from  this  twig  budding  with  promise  of 
early  spring,  in  haste  to  announce  that  winter  was  past,  and  the  time  ol 
tinging  of  birds  was  come,  he  spoke  to  them  of  God's  haste  to  fulfil  hb 
promises, — ^hanging  upon  the  boughs  and  blossoms  of  the  almond  tree,  simple 
yet  important  truths,  which  we  doubt  not  will  often  recur  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  beard  him,  when  in  future  years  thev  look  upon  any  of  these 
beautiful  ''almond  flowers/'  On  another  occasion,  when  it  was  raining  £ut.  he 
took  advantage  of  that  circumstance,  to  speak  to  them  upon  the  question  which 
God  addressed  to  Job,  **  Hath  the  rain  a  father  ;*'  and  subsequently,  on  a  bright 
sunny  day,  he  drew  comparisons  between  the  natural  sun  then  shining  in  meri- 
dian splendor,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  whose  beams  have  healing  power. 

It  is  by  thus  happily  seizing  upon  familiar  things,  and  pointing  out  their 
connexion  with  Bible  truth,  and  the  evidences  they  afford  in  support  of 
Christianity,  that  we  must  seek  to  impress  the  minds  of  our  youthful  charge^ 
rather  than  by  theological  expositions  and  desultory  arguments.  Need  we 
in  support  of  our  position,  refer  to  the  often- quoted  example  of  our  Saviour, 
who  after  this  manner  taught  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  bis  ministry. 
The  vine,  lilies,  sheep,  sparrows,  some  of  the  commonest  objects  in  creation. 
He  employed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  sublimest  truths ;  whilst  the  simplest 
incidents  in  domestic  life,  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  money,  the  leaven  in  the 
meal,  &c.,  were  equally  subservient  to  the  same  end, — thus  as  the  Great 
Teacher,  setting  us  an  example  which  we  should  aim  to  imitate  and  follow, 
rather  than  pertinaciously  adhere  to  methods  which  have  no  higher  authority 
than  the  sanction  of  custom. 

Some  of  the  best  Sunday  school  addresses  we  have  ever  heard,  have  been 

founded  upon  common-place  topics,  Judiciously  treated,  well  snstidned,  and 

tbar  lesfona  appropriately  en£oiced.  V7«  i«tDATci\)«t  ^sda^h v«:^^^a&tt.    Some 
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years  ago,  when  a  lad  in  a  Sunday  school,  we  were  taken  on  Easter  Monday, 
with  hundreds  of  other  children  from  surrounding  schools,  to  hear  addresses 
which  were  annually  delivered  on  this  day,  in  a  large  chapel  in  the  district 
where  we  resided.  The  pulpit  was  first  occupied  by  a  neighbouring  minister, 
since  gone  to  bis  rest,  who  after  the  usual  preliminary  exercises,  opened  his 
Bible  and  invited  our  attention  to  the  27th  Psalm,  10th  verse :  "  When  my 
father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up  ;**  and  from 
these  words  he  preached  a  sermon  which  we  doubt  not  was  excellent  in  its  way, 
but  beyond  the  text  it  made  no  impression  upon  us,  no&to  judge  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  audience  did  it  more  deeply  affect  them ;  after  the  few  first  words  tie 
attention  of  the  children  flagged,  and  nothing  being  said  to  interest  or  arouse 
them,  restlessness  succeeded,  then  noise,  until  by  the  time  the  reverend  gentle* 
man  concluded,  the  entire  body  of  children  were  occupied  in  trifling  amuse- 
ments, and  there  was  quite  an  audible  buzz  of  conversation,  the  few  teachers 
present  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  order  and  quietness.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  gentleman  who,  as  the  sequel  proved,  had  studied  well  the  youthful  mind, 
and  could  bring  even  this  disorderly  assemblage  into  subjection  and  silence; 
as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  pulpit  door,  without  any  introductory  remark, 
or  preface,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — *'  One-a-penny  buns,  two-a- 
penny  buna,  one-a-penny,  two-a-penny,  hot  cross  buns.*'  The  effect  waa 
electrical.  A  proceeding  so  novel,  so  unusual,  attracted  their  immediate 
attention ;  every  eye  was  directed  to  the  speaker ;  the  restlessness  ceased ;  the 
amusements  were  forgotten ;  the  noise  was  hushed ;  and  with  eager  interest 
they  one  and  all  listened  to  him,  as  from  this  text,  the  symbol  of  the  Cross 
upon  the  buns,  he  spoke  to  them  of  Christ  crucified,  his  love  for  children,  and 
his  interest  in  their  happiness.  When  they  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
weariness  he  changed  the  subject.  A  political  question  was  then  agitating 
the  public  mind,  and  petitions  were  being  carried  about  for  the  people 
to  sign ;  this,  a  fact  well  known  even  to  children,  served  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  petitions  presented  to  Grod,  their  nature,  variety,  results,  &c. ;  the  whole 
address  being  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  which  explained 
and  enforced  the  truths  taught,  and  kept  the  audience  interested  to  the  close. 

The  occurrences  of  that  afternoon  have  never  been  effaced  from  our  memory. 
The  contrast  between  those  two  addresses,  not  only  in  their  manner  and 
matter,  but  in  their  obvious  results,  young  as  we  were,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  our  mind,  and  to  the  present  day  we  feel  our  obligations  to  the 
practical  lessons  then  acquired. 

To  those  who  have  never  yet  deviated  from  the  old  beaten  track,  but  jog 
on,  content  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  doing  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them ;  to  such  we  say  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  affection,  try  another  course^ 
take  at  least  one  step  out  of  your  way  to  test  our  suggestions ;  but  should  the 
first  essay  fail,  be  not  too  hasty  in  condemning;  it  requires  no  small  amount  of 
judgment,  and  a  little  originality,  to  carry  them  out  successfully ;  these  are  not 
always  attained  at  once;  in  this  as  in  other  things,  "  practice  makes  perfect^" 
but  determination  has  accomplished  far  mightier  things  than  this,  and  once 
acquired,  we  venture  to  predict  the  results  will  amply  compensate  for  any 
amount  of  labor  the  effort  may  have  cost. 

PimUco,  Y^^^^^- 
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A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN   TEACHER  AND  CONSCIENCE. 

Teacher,  **  I  think  I  shall  give  up  the  Sunday  school.  I  find  it  too  fati- 
guing. I  ought  to  take  care  of  my  health,  which  I  sometimes  think  Is 
injured  by  teaching.  After  the  hard  work  which  I  have  in  the  week,  I 
surely  may  take  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest.** 

Conscience,  *'Are  you  sure  that  the  work  is  really  too  much  for  your 
strength?  or  is  this  only  an  excuse  arising  from  want  of  interest  ?  Do  yoa 
not  often  incur  quite  as  much  fatigue  for  your  own  pleasure  ?  Besides,  do  yoa 
not  profess  to  be  a  follower  of  Him,  who,  continually  *  went  about  doing 
good/  and  who  on  one  occasion,  amidst  weariness  and  exhaustion  said, '  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  ?  *  ** 

Teacher,  *'  I  think  I  shall  give  up  the  Sunday  school.  The  teachers  don't 
seem  so  pleasant  and  friendly  as  they  used  to  be.  Besides,  I  don*t  think  I  am 
treated  with  so  much  respect  as  some  who,  I  am  sure,  don*t  deserve  it  more. 
No  one  ever  thinks  of  consulting  my  wishes,  or  asking  my  advice.** 

Conscience.  *'  Are  you  sure  that  the  reason  of  this  is  not  in  yourself? 
fiemember  that  the  conduct  of  others  towards  you  may  be  very  much  the  reflec- 
tion of  your  own  conduct  towards  them.  Do  you  sympathise  in  the  difficulties, 
and  rejoice  in  the  success  of  your  fellow  teachers  ?  Or  does  your  cold  and  envious 
spirit  prevent  them  from  treating  you  with  the  respect  and  affection  which 
you  fancy  you  deserve  ?  May  there  not  be  a  hidden  tendency  to  pride  and 
self- will  which  makes  you  feel  pained  by  fancied  neglect  ?  Or  if  the  neglect 
be  reali  may  not  the  truth  be,  that  there  is  some  evil  in  your  heart  which  needs 
this  peculiar  discipline,  and  that  what  you  complain  of  as  a  grievance  from 
your  fellow  creatures,  is  really  your  Heavenly  Father's  rod  ?  Besides,  did 
you  become  a  teacher  to  please  men,  or  to  please  Christ  f  Are  you  remem- 
bering the  precepts.  '  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife,  or  vain  glory ;  but 
in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves.'  '* 

Teacher.  "  I  think  I  shall  give  up  the  Sunday  school.  The  children  are 
not  attentive  or  interested,  so  I  suppose  I  am  not  qualified  to  teach  them.*^ 

Conscience.  **Do  you  take  pains  to  qualify  yourself?  If  you  go  to  your  class 
without  preparation,  how  can  you  wonder  if  the  children  are  not  interested  ? 
If  you  have  not  much  spare  time,  you  can  at  least  find  a  few  minutes  during 
the  week  for  studying  the  subject  of  your  next  lesson;  and  you  can  gather 
materials  for  instruction  every  day  from  observation  and  experience  as  well  as 
from  reading.  The  diligent  use  of  your  one  talent  will  ensure  its  increase^ 
for  *  unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance.'  But 
do  you  really  mean  that  you  are  not  qualified?  Would  you  like  your  fellow 
teachers  to  tell  you  so  ?  If  you  truly  feel  your  deficiencies  you  will  seek  and 
find  wisdom  and  strength  from  above,  for  *  with  the  lowly,  is  wisdom.'  " 

Teacher.  *'  I  think  I  shall  give  up  the  Sunday  school.  I  have  been  a 
teacher  for  such  a  long  time,  and  have  done  little  or  no  good." 

Conscience.  **  Are  you  sure  of  this.  May  you  not  have  been  sowing  the 
seed  of  which  others  shall  reap  the  harvest  ?  Perhaps  you  have  not  been 
allowed  to  see  the  result  of  your  labors,  because  you  would  have  taken  the 
glory  to  yourself,  instead  of  giving  it  to  God.  Besides^  what  right  have  you 
to  expect  success  at  once  yrlien  otbei^mot^  ^^tt^f^  andUborious  *  have  toiled 
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all  night  and  caught  nothing,*  yet  at  Christ* s  word  have  again  '  let  down  the 
net.*  Bat  if  yon  have  not  done  good,  the  fault  may  be  in  yourself,  in  the 
want  of  a  loving,  earnest,  prayerful  spirit.  Are  you*  wise  to  win  souls'  by 
presenting  the  attractions  of  the  cross,  and  by  making  'Christ  and  him 
oruoified,*  the  gpreat  centre  of  all  your  instructions  ?  If  you  ore  laboring  eon- 
ioi«ntioui]y  and  diligently,  '  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  seaioa 
you  shall  reap,  if  ye  fidnt  not/  *' 
Dover,  A  Sunday  School  Tmjlcbmm. 


THE   RETROSPECT   OF   FIFTY-FOUB   YEARS. 

[▲ddrtSB  Imt  an  "  Old  Scbolan'  Tct  Meeting,"  to  ascertain  some  of  the  reenUi  of  nm-«««a 
—  oninterrufted  labors.] 


Tflia  is  emphatically  a  re-union  I  Nearly  three  score  yean  have  passed 
away  and  have  not  witnessed  its  like  In  tiiia  place.  Old  faces  are  reoogniiad 
and  remembered.  Old  iriends  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other 
again.  Recollections  are  revived.  Forgotten  incidents  are  clothed  with  new 
lifii  and  vitality ;  and  the  past  is  exhumed  for  the  good  of  the  preeent  and 
the  profit  of  the  future.  Names  are  again  heard  whose  very  aound  conjarea 
«p  associations  of  diversified  character  and  yaried  interest,  requiring  for  their 
expression,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  tear,  the  smile,  the  sigh.  The  youth 
who  was  severed  from  the  school  in  all  the  activity  and  ardour  of  his  first 
love,  to  the  grief  of  some  and  the  regpret  of  all,  now  returns,  perchance  with 
tUvery  looks,  (which  Holy  Writ  declares  to  conatitute  '*a  crown  of  gloiy 
found  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,**)  to  hear  of  its  subsequent  operationa,  ta 
see  its  present  condition^  and  to  tell  hia  reminisoences  of  the  past  Many,  it 
may  be,  who  pasaed  through  the  school  almost  nnpereeived^  now  present 
themselves  before  you,  declaring  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  their  soulsi 
verifying  the  words  of  Sobmoo,  *'  Brand  cast  upon  the  waters  shall  be  found 
after  many  days.^*  The  scholar  returns  the  teacher;  the  incorrigible^  tba 
tractable.  The  once  hopaleaa,  the  now  hopeful.  Theonee  wavaring,  the  now 
decided. 

How  many,  too«  have  fidlen  asleep  I  Nearly  two  generations  have  paaaed 
away  during  the  period  over  which  our  enquiries  extend.  Solemn  thought  1 
**  FUfty^four  years  of  uninterrupted  labor."  Fourteen  years  longer  than 
the  Israelites  were  wending  their  weary  steps  through  the  wilderness,  and 
much  longer  than  the  earthly  sojourn  of  the  blessed  Saviour.  What  a  record 
of  these  years  is  kept  among  the  archives  of  heaven!  How  few  can 
remember  the  commencement  cf  this  period.  Still  fewer  are  those  who  hava 
more  than  a  bare  reminiscence.  'Tis  past  I  The  report  of  it  alone  remains 
and  is  ours.  During  this  series  of  years  the  glowing  ardour  of  the  youthful 
convert,  which,  at  its  commencement  shone  with  aneh  brilliancy,  have 
merged  into  the  settled,  calm,  and  aoftened  energy  of  manhood,  and  is 
perhapa  at  this  moment  before  you,  having  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  rich  in  all  that  experience  which  oonstitntes  a  wiae  councillor,  a 
judicioua  guide,  and  a  valuable  sterling  character,  ready  to  be  gathered  as  a 
shock  of  corn,  fully  ripened,  into  the  garner  of  his  Lord.  The  flo^i(%T  Vaik 
baaa  traaqila&tad  lo  Uoeoi  in  hiftf«B«»te  tetania  Viia  WOml  W  vRsa^  w^^ 
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the  Christian  warriors  have  recognized  each  other  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
O  beloved  friends,  ours  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  bhss  they  know, 

*•  Where  every  power  finds  iwect  employ." 

But  is  there  no  dark  side  ?  Alas  I  failure  is  the  heritajire  of  roan.  How 
msny  have  grown  weary  in  well-doing.  How  many  have  labored  for  selfish 
mds,  and  not  with  singleness  of  eye  to  the  Lord.  And  how  many  have  been 
endeavoring  to  teach  those  things,  the  power  of  which  they  have  neither 
known  nor  felt.  It  might  also  be,  that  doctrines  have  been  promulgated,  and 
thoughts  implanted,  in  youthful  minds,  which  however  commendable  to  the 
teacher  have  not  been  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In  the  aggregate  total  of 
fifty-four  years*  labor,  how  much  must  be  subtracted  as  lost  ?  how  much  as 
positively  pernicious  ?  I  say  not  this  to  disparage  the  teacher^s  work.  To 
be  a  **  teacher  of  babes**  is  as  gpreat  an  honor,  and  in  many  respects  a  more 
responsible  work,  than  to  be  a  teacher  of  adults  ?  But  the  greater  the  honor, 
remember,  the  greater  the  responsibility.  And  when  we  consider  what  the 
human  heart  is,  and  how  prone  to  self-righteousness,  in  fact  to  any  and 
everything,  rather  than  the  simple  acceptation  of  the  finished  work  of  Christ, 
what  an  awful  responsibility  there  is  attaching  to  a  teacher,  lest  at  some 
unguarded  moment  he  should  let  drop  a  word,  whose  tendency  would  be 
to  augment  self-importance  and  bolster  up  self-righteousness  rather  than, 
laying  self  in  the  dust,  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  to  Jesus ! 

It  is  the  tnUh  alone  which  sanctifies.  However  much  we  may  store  the 
minds  of  our  youthful  charges,  unless  it  is  the  divine  truth  it  will  rather 
injure  than  do  them  good.  For  if  the  Lord  should  by  and  by  make  them  His 
own  children,  they  will  have  to  unlearn  the  whole  of  it,  or  it  will  cling 
about  them  as  a  pernicious  weed  marring  their  usefulness  and  hindering  their 
joy.  Make  the  Word  of  God  your  constant  study,  and  so  be  prepared 
with  all  you  teach  to  add  this  valuable  confirmation  "thus  saith  the 
Scriptures.*' 

All  the  truth  we  experimentally  know,  or  ever  shall  so  know,  has  been  and 
must  be  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  *Tis  His  office  to  take  of  the 
**  things  of  Christ**  and  reveal  them  unto  us.  *'  We  have*'  says  the  beloved 
disciple  ''an  unction  from  the  Holy  One  and  know  all  things,  and  need 
not  that  any  man  teach  us.**  John  xx.  27.  God  alone  by  His  Holy  Spirit 
can  <*  teach  us  to  profit.*'  Yet  how  many  counterfeits  of  the  truth  there  are 
around  us.  How  the  simple  gospel  is  diluted — robbed  of  its  simplicity, 
and  consequently  of  its  beauty.  What  a  day  of  contention  about  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  what  little  contention  about  the  "faith"  What  a  day 
of  profession, — ^how  little  heart-felt  experience.  What  a  day  of  fleshly  energy, 
how  little  spiritual  power.  Religion  is  the  boast  of  all,  while  vital 
Christianity  is  almost  unknown.  Religion  flourishes  while  godliness 
languishes.  And  even  among  real  Christians  who  glory  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  what  a  shunning  of  the  cross.  The  empty  name  of  Christ  is  a  thing 
honored.  The  cross  of  Christ,  with  its  self-renunciation,  and  separation 
from  the  world,  is  a  thing  almost  despised.  Teachers!  should  these 
tbjDgB  he  ? 

TiuB  i$  a  meeiiDg  to  Moeitava  Cba  anioxaiVi^t  ^s^  ^^ta^  v^  ta  «&  can  h% 
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ascertained,  daring  the  last  four  and  fifty  years.  Well,  it  is  encouraging  to 
witness  the  result  of  one's  labor.  It  would  be  disheartening  work  indeed  if  the 
fanner  spent  his  life  in  sowing  and  never  reaped.  But  we  must  remember  that 
ours  is  a  heavenly  work,  and  the  result  will  be  only  ascertained  in  heaven.  His 
is  an  earthly  work  and  the  result  is  seen  on  earth.  He  has  his  sowing-time  and 
his  harvest.  We  have  our  sowing  time  and  our  harvest  also.  He  is  promised 
his  harvest  on  earth.  We  are  promised  our  harvest  in  heaven.  We  are  specially 
instructed  that  **the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world."  Even  the  great 
Apostle  who  saw  much  of  the  result  of  his  labors  in  Thessalonica  says,  '*  for 
what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  orerown  of  rejoicing?  are  not  ye  in  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?"  Seeing  the  fruit  of  one's  labor 
and  enjoying  the  reward  of  it,  are  two  different  things.  May  our  hearts  be 
cheered  in  seeing  much  of  the  former,  and  even  now  anticipate  the  bliss  wd 
shall  enter  upon  in  its  full  fruition  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Don't  be  dis- 
couraged ;  it  would  be  a  denial  of  the  characteristic  feature  of  your  labor,  namely 
a  '<  work  of  faith."  Don't  be  put  out  of  heart  or  temper, — it  would  be  a  denial 
of  the  foundation  upon  wliich  your  work  rests,  namely,  a  "  labor  of  love." 

When  standing  upon  the  towering  and  gigantic  cliffs  whose  snowy  front 
and  rugged  breasts  form  barriers  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  preserve  our 
lovely  Isle  from  destruction  by  the  briny  element;  how  much  like  this 
sublime  scene  is  the  season  of  youth,  surrounded  by  snares  and  temptations, 
here  insidiously  gaining  upon  the  affections,  and  there  with  boldness  and 
effrontery  assailing  the  heart ;  on  all  sides,  at  all  places,  and  at  all  seasons, 
watching  for  a  favorable  moment  to  effect  its  purpose,  intent  upon  destruction. 
Can  we  rest  until  we  see^  their  feet  firmly  planted  upon  the  rock  ?  Such  a 
possession  is  the  only  safe  one  in  such  circumstances.  Often  have  I  known 
the  sandy  cliff  to  crumble  before  the  onslaught  of  the  mighty  billows,  and 
fall  when  only  a  sea-bird  has  alighted  upon  it,  a  ready  prey  to  every 
assailer ;  while  the  rock  laved  by  the  successive  tides  of  expired  ages,  stands, 
not  only  proof  against  the  ocean  surges,  but  rendered  more  smooth, 
polished,  and  beautiful  by  its  fury!  The  season  of  youth  I  Who  can 
augment  its  value — who  can  exhaust  its  importance  P  The  pilot  in  the  storm 
has  not  so  important  a  duty  to  fulfil  as  the  teacher  of  youth.  The  general 
upon  the  battle  field,  upon  whose  directions  and  sagacity  thousands  of  lives 
depend,  is  lost  in  importance  when  compared  with  him!  Have  you— can 
you  realise  the  vocation  ?  or,  failing,  is  it  nevertheless  your  desire  to  be  equal 
to  the  trust  ?  Never  could  a  child  in  a  fragile  bark  be  more  out  of  place,  if 
endeavoring  to  stem  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  than  is  an  individual  with  a  cold 
heart  and  sluggish  soul  thinking  to  be  a  useful  or  valuable  teacher.  Even 
Canute,  the  Danish  monarch,  was  in  as  reasonable  a  position,  when  sitting  in 
state  on  the  shore  of  a  neighbouring  sea-port  town,  he  bade  the  waters  recede 
from  before  the  presence  of  his  majesty  and  to  wet  not  his  feet, — as  is  a 
pereon  of  unsanctified  soul  and  thoughtless  habits,  considering  neither  the 
importance  of  the  work  nor  the  value  of  the  soul,  coming  forward  to  be  a 
teacher  of  youth.  He  who  is  wise  to  win  souls  must  know  in  some  measure 
their  value ;  and  the  laborer  in  the  gospel  vineyard  should  first  be  a  partaker 
ot  the  fruit. 

Newport,  Ide  qf  JUgJU.  ^*  '^^- 
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VALUE    OF   REPROOF. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  Sooday  school  was  obliged  to  reprove  a  liUle.  giri 
for  disobedience.  He  told  ber  that  'wicked  children  must  never  hope  to  go  to 
heaven,  and  that  if  she  continued  to  disobey  her  teacher,  and  sin  againat  God, 
she  never  would  go  to  that  happy  place.*  The  child  appeared  mncb 
impressed  with  these  thoughts,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  momiog  was 
attentive  and  obedient.  When  the  other  children  were  dismissed  from  the 
school,  it  was  obsenred  that  the  child  still  kept  her  place,  and  when  told  to  go 
borne,  she  sobbed  so  violently  that  the  superintendent  was  induced  to  ask  ber 
the  reason.  '  O I  Sir,*  she  said,  *  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  and  tsU 
wny  father  that  naughty  people  never  go  to  heaven ;  for  he  swears  <o,  Fm  snrs 
be*]l  never  go  there.'  The  child  was  encouraged  to  go  home,  and  to  tell  tha 
father  what  the  superintendent  had  said  to  her.  She  did  so— and  we  have 
the  happiness  of  knowing  that  the  reproof  of  this  dear  child  has  been  the 
means  of  checking  the  bad  habit,  and  leading  him  to  supplicate  the  mercy  of 
of  that  gracious  Being,  to  whom,  before  this,  he  was  not  only  a  stranger, 
but  an  enemy. 


THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TEACHER'S   WALK. 

TRUTHFULNESS. 

Mr  mind  was  deeply  impressed,  not  long  since,  by  a  conversation  which 
accidentally  met  my  ear  in  one  of  my  walks.  Two  little  girls  were  strolling 
beside  a  rippling  stream,  in  one  of  dear  old  England's  shady  meadows,  when 
I  heard  a  little  one  lisping  out,  '*  Oh,  dear  Ally,  that  is  not  quite  the  truth  V* 
The  other,  who  was  about  eight  years  old,  replied  sharply,  "  Well,  Polly, 
mother  will  never  know  it  is  not  all  the  truth,  unless  you  go  and 
tell  tales  !*' 

Being  their  Sunday  school  teacher,  I  stepped  forward  and  asked  what  was 
the  question  at  issue,  when  beautiful  blue-eyed  Polly,  from  whose  eyes  the 
tears  were  streaming,  informed  me  that  her  sister  bad  told  her  mother  she 
only  walked  to  the  mile-stone  with  Hetty  Lowe,  when  she  had  gone  as  far  as 
Farmer  Clapp's  haystack !  It  grieved  her  to  hear  Ally  telling  "  not  quite 
the  truth,**  and  the  dear  child  asked,  "  will  God  love  her,  teacher,  if  she 
tells  a  lie  ?*'  My  reply  of  course  was,  that  no  one  who  told  lies  could  belong 
to  the  lambs  of  Christ's  fold.  Ally  was  convinced  of  her  fault,  and  begged 
me  to  accompany  her  home,  to  hear  her  tell  her  mother  that  she  had  hidden 
part  of  the  truth  from  her.  The  mother  felt  deeply,  as  she  expressed  her 
regret,  that  her  darling  could  forget  that  the  great  God  was  always  listening 
to  what  she  said. 

This  little  circumstance  reminded  me  of  a  young  friend  with  whom  I  had 
held  many  an  argument  on  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood.  She 
would  say,  **  I  had  no  intention  of  telling  a  lie — ^I  only  prevaricated ;  I 
cannot  think  God  would  think  it  a  lie  !** 

Ob,  mothers,  warn  your  little  ones  r\f  speaking  or  acting  a  lie, — ^tell  them 
that  God  has  said,  liars  have  their  portion  among  the  wicked ;  and  be  sure  your 
own  example  in  this  respect  will  be  such  as  will  lead  them  straight  ou  in  the 
road  to  that  city  where  no  liars  can  enter.— >Af(9M«r'«  Friend, 
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A  HARVEST  ADDRESS  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Deab  CnTLpBEN, — ^Tbe  harvest  is  being  gathered  in.  Can  we  not  learn 
a  few  lessons  by  sauntering  in  fancy  through  the  corn  fields  ?  Come,  and 
walk  with  me  up  this  hedgerow,  the  wheat  waves  over  the  narrow  path  and 
rustles  against  our  coats.  See  that  flaunting  red  poppy  thrusting  itself  out 
from  the  wheat.  Does  it  think  we  admire  its  finery  ?  Perhaps  it  does,  but 
it  is  mistaken,  we  are  only  thinking  it  is  a  weed,  and  hope  there  is  not  much 
of  it  amongst  the  com.  It  has  a  staring  red  dress  on,  and  we  can*t  help 
looking  at  it,  but  we  don*t  value  it  at  all.  Let  all  the  little  human  poppies, 
who  plume  themselves  on  their  fine  clothes,  take  this  to  heart.  Now  look  at 
the  wheat  I  how  all  the  ears  bend  towards  the  earth.  They  are  heavy  with 
grain.  A  few  months  ago  they  were  pert  little  blades,  standing  bolt  upright 
out  of  the  earth,  but  they  have  more  in  them  now,  more  value,  and,  thereforoi 
are  more  lowly.  People  that  hold  their  heads  up  very  high  are  generally 
empty  headed.    Bubbles,  yon  know,  always  swim  on  the  top. 

The  holiest  and  best  of  men  have  very  little  to  be  proud  of.  The  more  we 
see  of  our  own  hearts,  the  less  we  find  that  is  worth  looking  at.  When  the 
light  of  Grod*s  face  shines  upon  us,  we  cast  a  long,  deep,  shadow.  We  aro- 
poor  and  naked, — Do  thou  O  Christ  I  clothe  us  and  make  us  rich.  And 
DOW  look  into  the  corn  again.  Here  and  there  you  will  see  blackened,, 
withered,  ears.  Some  evil  influence  has  passed  over  them,  and  they  are 
blighted.  In  their  wretchedness  they  stand  amongst  the  full  yellow  ears, 
dead, — blasted.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  look  so,  when  angels  come  to 
reap  the  wheat  for  Christ's  gamer.  Let  us  avoid  unholy  scenes  and  vicious 
company,  or  the  evil  wind  may  sweep  over  the  young  heart  and  the  noxious 
insect  cleave  to  it,  and  the  tender  springings  of  love  for  Christ  and  his  purity, 
be  withered  for  everaiore. 

The  evening  draws  on  apace.  In  many  fields  the  wheat  has  been  reaped, 
and  set  in  shocks,  and  from  some  it  is  being  carried  away.  The  western  sky 
still  blushes  with  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
heavens,  the  moon  is  rising,  round  and  red,  mounting  through  the  fog  that  is 
beginning  to  creep  over  the  silent  fields.  At  a  field's  length  before  us  goes 
the  heavy  harvest  waggon ;  we  can  hear  the  dull  joltings,  and  the  creaking 
wheels,  and  the  merry  voices  that  pierce  the  thick  air.  All  the  busy  things 
that  filled  the  sunshine  with  ceaseless  hum,  and  the  woods  with  song,  are 
sleeping.  Mother  nature  has  drawn  the  curtain  of  night  around  them.  Through 
the  folds  of  the  curtain,  the  moon  looks  kindly  down,  but  she  goes  sofily  through 
heaven,  and  they  do  not  awake^  The  voices  of  the  reapers  die  Upon  the  ear, 
and  we  saunter  homewards  alone.  It  is  a  time  to  walk  silently,  hand  in  hand, 
full  of  deep  thoughts  about  the  great  harvest  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  when 
the  angels  shall  bear  away  Christ's  people  through  the  gates  of  the  sky,  and 
garner  them  in  heaven  ;  and  this  earth  shall  be  emptied  of  all  but  those  who 
slighted  the  Saviour,  and  they  are  weeds  and  stubble. 

And  now  we  draw  near  home,  and  can  see  the  lights  glimmering  through  the 

^indow-curtains.  From  the  old  ohuroh  steeple,  buried  in  mist,  we  hear  the  knell 

of  another  dying  hour.     God  grant  that  when  the  last  hoar  of  time  has  sung 

itself  to  sleep  we  Diay  see  the  pleasant  lights  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  house  I 

Uedt.  E.  BvTiiBB. 
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THE    CONVICT    GIRL. 

Weex,  do  you  see,  at  nigfat  we  used  to  amuse  each  other  by  telling  our 
tricks,  egging  one  another  on  in  daring  vice  and  wickedness.  Amongst  us 
we  had  one  uncommon  clever  girl — a  first  rate  mimic,  and  she  used  to  make 
us  roar  with  Uughter.  Well  ibis  fun  had  been  going  on  for  weeks  ;  she  had 
gone  through  most  of  her  characters,  from  the  governor  to  the  turnkey,  when 
the  starts  on  a  new  tack,  and  commenced  taking  off  Parson  Cowper  and 
Father  Therry :  some  way  it  did  not  take,  so  she  went  back  to  Newgate  and 
came  Mrs.  Fry  to  the  very  life,  but  it  would  not  do ;  we  did  not  seem  to 
enjoy  it^there  was  no  fun  in  it  for  us.  So  then,  she  began  about  the  ships 
leaving,  and  our  mother*s  crying,  and  begging  of  us  to  turn  over  a  new  ledT ; 
and  then,  in  a  mimicking,  jesting  sport  she  sobbed,  and  bade  us  good-bye. 
Well,  how  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  one  after  the  other  we  began  to  cry 
and  say,  "  Stay,  not  my  mother  t  not  my  mother !"  Said  one  :  "  Let  Mrs. 
Fry  alone ;  Father  Therry  must  not  be  brought  here,  nor  Parson  Cowper — 
stay,  stay  !**  Well  she  did  stop,  but  tears  were  shed  the  whole  of  that  night 
Every-thing  had  been  tried  with  me  ;  good  people  had  sought  in  vain  to  con- 
Tince  me  of  my  evil  ways  ;  but  that  girVs  ridicule  of  my  mother  I  could  not 
stand.  Her  gprief  was  brought  home  to  me,  and  not  to  me  alone,  but  to  many. 
I  do  believe  that  night  was  a  great  blessing  to  many,  I  was  so  unhappy,  that 
the  next  day  I  tried  to  get  out  of  sight  to  pray ;  and  when  I  got  to  a  hiding 
place  I  found  three  gpris  on  their  knees.  We  comforted  each  other,  and  then 
how  we  spoke  of  our  mothers  I  Mine  was  dead ;  she  lefl  this  world  believing 
me  past  hope— but  the  picture  of  her  grief  made  me  earnest  in  search  of  that 
peace  which  endoreth  for  ever, — Afrt.  Chisholm, 


THOUGHTS  FOB   FATHXB8. 

A  UTTLE  boy  belonging  to  a  Sunday  school  walked  by  his  fiither*8  side  ai 
they  left  a  place  of  worship.  '*  How  did  you  like  the  minister  to-night, 
father  ?"  asked  the  child.  *'0h,  very  well,  "  replied  the  fkther,  adding,  *'  he 
said  the  truth.**  '*  Do  you  think  he  did,  father  ?  I  think  he  preaches  better 
and  better,  and  always  preaches  the  truth,  don*t  you,  father  P*^  *'  Why,  yes, 
to  be  sure  he  does.**  ''  Well,  but,  father,  one  day  he  told  us  that  Grod  said, 
DO  drunkard  should  go  to  heaven;  if  this  is  true,  where  will  you  go 
father  ?** 

Another  little  boy,  on  his  return  from  a  Sunday  school,  took  his  place  by 
his  father*s  side,  and  thus  addressed  him  :— ^  Father,  there  is  a  card  on  the 
schooUroom  wall  with  thu  on  it — *  All  liars  shall  have  their  portion  in  the 
lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone ;'  and,  father,  you  said  you  would 
give  me  a  halfpenny  if  I  went  to  school  and  did  not  cry,  and  you  never 
gave  it  me  I**    Remember  your  promises,  Others  I 

Locke  says,  *'  he  that  will  have  his  son  have  respect  for  him,  must  himself 
have  great  reverence  for  his  son ;  he  must  do  nothing  before  ^m  which  he 
Woakl  not  have  him  imitate. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  SHOULD  KEEP  A  DIARY. 

FbrhAps  grief  is  more  easily  remembered  than  joy ;  diMippointment,  than 
success ;  a  thonder-storm,  than  the  softly  falling  dew.  Pain  fixes  its  own 
memory  seal,  and  seldom  needs  any  aid  to  picture  and  rehearse  the  time 
when  the  arrow  was  in  the  heart ;  bat,  how  often,  when  we  invite— 

"  Come,  memory,  come,  with  thy  atuTy  train, 
•     Bid  the  dambering  past  start  to  life  again,  *' 

does  she  leave  out  stars  that  ought  ever  to  shine  in  her  too  fluently  clouded 
canopy.  We  cannot  spare  our  joys,  and  we  are  too  prodigal  of  our  pleasures 
if  we  do  not  take  notes  of  them  as  they  pass.  A  teacher  without  a  diary,  is  a 
thief  to  his  own  happiness ;  a  truth  that  time  will  teach  him.  The  following 
incidents,  extracted  from  a  diary,  will  illustrate  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  the  preceeding  remarks : — 

Very  recently,  a  young  lady  was  requested  to  engage  as  a  teacher  in  a 
Sunday  school,  but  declined  on  the  ground  of  conscious  unfitness  for  the  work ; 
but  after  renewed  intreaties,  she  was  persuaded  to  accept  a  class,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  a  little  time,  acknowledged  that  the  Sunday  was  to  her  a  happy  day, 
and  her  employment  one  of  great  delight ;  having,  in  answer  to  fervent 
prayer,  obtained  help  from  on  high.  Speaking  of  her  scholars,  she  observed 
"  the  lesson  being  finished,  and  some  time  yet  remaining  before  the  school 
closed,  I  endeavoured  to  talk  to  them  about  Jesus ;  and  having  heard  that  one 
of  them  was  guilty  of  bad  conduct  to  her  mother,  I  addressed  her  particularly 
upon  that  subject.  On  leaving  the  school,  one  scholar,  holding  out  her  hand 
for  mine,  said  *  Good  bye,  teacher,  will  you  come  again  P*  The  little  culprit, 
holding  out  her  hand,  said,  *  Teacher,  let  me  kiss  you.  It  filled  my  heart,  and 
I  felt  more  than  repaid  for  all  my  humble  efforts  among  them." 

About  the  same  time,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  serious  of  the  lads,  at  the 
close  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  prayer  meeting,  requested  his  teacher  to 
purchase  for  him  a  prayer-book,  for  his  use  every  morning  and  evening.  The 
book  was  procured  from  the  Tract  Society,  and  after  a  few  Sundays,  he  was 
missing  from  the  school.  The  teacher,  calling  at  his  home  to  enquire  the 
reason,  received  the  warm  and  repeated  thanks  of  his  mother,  who  bore  testi- 
mony  to  his  love  for  the  Sunday]  school,  and  of  his  great  sorrow  in  being 
unable  still  to  attend.  He  was  Uien  living  in  the  city,  had  carried  hb  book 
with  him,  and  read  it  in  the  presence  of  his  master  and  mistress  every  evening. 

To  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  Sunday  school  tuition,  these  incidents  may 
be  regarded  as  insignificant  and  trifling ;  but,  to  my  own  mind,  they  are 
tokens  for  good,  and  worthy  of  preservation.  They  are  as  blossoms  on  the 
fruit  tree ;  they  may,  it  is  true,  be  blighted,  for  they  are  planted  in  an  uncon- 
genial clime ;  but  with  blossoms  we  have  hope,  without  them  we  have  ?ioite.— 
Catechumen  Report^. 
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THE   DIGNITY   AND    AIM   OF   THE    TEACHEB. 

God,  of  his  goodness,  has  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,   tb&t  (be 
necessitj  of  Charch  and  State,  in  all  conditions,  may  be   provided  for.     And 
thus  God  monldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking   it  with 
desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy  success.    He 
studieth  his  scholars*  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books  ;  and  ranks  thair 
dispositions  into  several  forms.      And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  fot  him  in 
a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may 
quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys*  natures.     He  is  able,  diligent,  and  metho- 
dical in  his  teaching ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.     He 
minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleneu 
of  his  own  soal»  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him.    He  is  moderate  in 
iuflicting  deserved  oorrection.    Many  a  schoolmaster  better  answereth  the 
name  paidotribes  than  paidagogos,  rather  tearing  his  scholars*   flesh  with 
whipping  than  giving  them  good  education.      No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate 
the  MuseS)  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies.    Sack 
an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.     Their  tyranny  hath  caused 
many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering 
at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's 
presence.     And  whose  mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who 
in  quickness  exceeded  their  master.     To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other 
motives,  make  schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place — that  the  eminences  of 
their  scholars  have  commended  the   memories  of   their  schoolmasters  to 
posterity. — Utomas  FuUer, 


8TI7DT  OF    MANKIND. 


We  must  begin  by  studying  mankind  in  order  to  know  mankind ;  therefofa 
let  your  pupil  begin  the  study  of  the  human  heart  by  readiug  the  lives  of 
particular  men. — Rousseau. 


FROORBSS   AND   EFFECTS   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  general  desire  for  education,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  it,  is  workfug, 
and  partly  has  worked,  a  great  change  in  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
And  though  it  has  been  our  lot  to  witness  some  of  the  inconveniences  neces- 
sarily arising  from  a  transition  state,  where  gross  ignorance  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  somewhat  too  rapid  communication  of  instruction,  dazzling  ths 
mind,  perhaps,  rather  than  enlightening  it,  yet  every  day  removes  something 
of  this  evil.  Presumption  and  self-sufficiency  are  sobered  down  by  the 
acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  and  men*s  minds  become  less  arrogant  in 
proportion  as  they  become  better  informed.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  there- 
fore,  but  that  any  evils  which  may  have  arisen  from  opening  the  flood-gates  of 
education,  if  I  may  so  say,  will  quickly  flow  away,  and  that  a  clear  and  copioas 
stream  will  succeed,  fertilising  the  heretofore  barren  intellect  with  its  M?hols« 
$ome  and  perennial  yf^XtrB,— Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichjkld^  1836. 
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THE  JUBILEE  FUND  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

WHAT  TBACHBB8  AND  8CHOI.AB8  MAT  DO. 

During  b  meeting  which  was  held  in  London  in  the  year  1804,  fbr  the 
porpose  of  establishing  a  Bible  Society  for  Wales,  the  benevolent  mind  of 
good  Joseph  Hughes  prompted  him  to  add — *'  if  for  Wales— why  not  for  the 
world  ?*'  The  extended  philanthropy  of  the  suggestion  was  at  once  perceived 
and  acted  upon,  and  firom  its  origin  the  Bible  Society  has  been  for  the  world. 

The  Sunday  School  Union,  in  its  varied  influences,  if  not  at  present  in  its 
direct  application,  is  also  intended  for  the  world.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the 
proposed  Jubilee  Fund  is  one  of  greatness  as  well  as  goodness.  Large  num- 
bers must  be  enlisted  into  the  service  of  promoting  this  good  work.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  individual  influence  called  into  active  co-operation,  so  will  the 
success  be  greater  or  less.  Every  teacher  and  every  scholar  can  be  employed, 
and  should  be  asked  to  assist,  in  forwarding  the  noble  object. 

It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  my  personal  interest  in  Sun- 
day schools  commenced.  The  lapse  of  time  has  served  only  to  convince  me  of 
the  greater  need  of  sseal  in  promoting  their  extension  and  enlarging  their 
usefulness.  The  Sunday  school  I  first  attended  was  the  largest  in  a  small 
town  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  held  in  the  upper  room  of  a  large  silk  mill. 
It  was  soon  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  various  ways;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  difiiculty  which  presented  itself  was  to  provide  the  means  for  obtain* 
ing  a  more  suitable  place.  After  much  prayer,  and  mature  deliberation,  the 
scholars  were  told  that  a  new  school  room  could  only  be  obtained  by  each  one 
giving  a  brick  every  Sunday  in  the  form  of  a  penny.  With  only  a  few 
exceptions,  there  was  a  liberal  and  continuous  supply  of  penny  bricks  for 
many  months,  and  though  the  time  seemed  long  to  many,  still  efforts  were 
made  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  success  was  the  ultimate 
result,     Many  pounds  were  raised  in  this  way  by  the  children  only. 

Last  year  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  pull  down  our  ancient  parish  church. 
The  children  attending  the  parochial  school  are  of  the  poorest  class.  The 
importance  of  the  re-erection  and  the  cost  were  explained  to  them,  and  it  was 
shewn  that  the  half-pence  and  pence  of  the  poor  were  of  as  much  service,  and 
as  highly  esteemed  by  God,  when  given  freely  to  a  good  object,  as  were  the 
larger  gifts  of  the  rich.  Their  interest  was  obtained;  they  took  cards  to 
collect  small  sums  amongst  themselves  and  their  few  friends,  and  the  result 
was,  twelve  children  collected  during  twelve  weeks  a  little  over  four  shillings 
each.  Just  before  the  re-opening  of  the  new  church,  tljese  poor  children 
were  asked  each  to  give  a  small  sum  on  one  particular  day  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; most  of  them  brought  farthings,  half-pence,  or  pence,  and  nearly  ten 
shillings  were  thus  obtained  in  one  day,  and  cheerfully  given,  by  the  very 
poor. 

Thpse  facts  will  suggest  some  plans  of  a  practical  tendency  as  applied  to  the 
Jubilee  Fund. 

Let  a  circular  be  addressed  to  the  superintendent  of  every  Sunday  school  in 
the  Union,  explaining  in  brief  detail  what  has  been  done  in  fifty  years  by  the 
Union,  and  what  is  contemplated  as  its  extended  sphere  of  0|jerat\GtL  ^>st  ^^ 
fatore.    Ask  each  such  superintendent  to  lead  t\ie  qVtc^o^)  ^t  ^"^vr^^o^ 
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describe  in  a  kind  and  simple  manner,  or  by  lecture,  to  both  teachen  and 
scholars,  when  all  are  assembled,  the  great  design  of  the  on-coming  Jubilee  ; 
and  out  of  the  Two  Hnia>REO  Thousand  Teachers  in  England,  there  are 
surely  Bot  many  who  will  not  help  this  generous  and  excellent  design  all  tbey 
can.  Were  each  of  the  number  of  teaohers  just  enumerated  to  collect  onlj 
Ohb  Shilling,  the  united  amount  would  be  Ten  Thousand  Founds  I 

But  why  should  not  the  children  assist  ?  They  would  be  very  glad  to  collect^ 
and  as  glad  to  give.  Let  the  Committee  of  the  Union  prepare  some  thin  ool- 
leoting  cards  (thin,  to  go  by  post)  ;  at  the  head  of  each,  or  on  the  back,  atate 
briefly  the  design  of  the  Jubilee  Fund,  and  have  a  dozen  or  more  lines  ruled 
for  contributions,  leaving  a  blank  line  for  the  eollector*s  name  and  the  name  of 
the  school  contributing.  Any  school  applying,  to  have  the  cards  sent  firee. 
With  an  active  secretary  or  sub-treasurer  in  each  such  school,  the  children 
alone  might  be  enabled  to  double  the  amount  collected  by  the  teachers. 
Which  Sunday  school  will  first  apply  for  these  collecting  cards  ?  And  which 
will  most  successfully  apply  it  powerful  energies  in  a  work  so  noble  and  so 
good? 

Lambeth.  G.  J.  S. 


SABBATH    SCHOOL    MAP    OF    EDINBURGH. 

We  have  had  much  pleasure  in  inspecting  a  map  of  Edinburgh, 
exhibiting  all  the  Sunday  schools  within  the  bounds  of  the  city,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Sabbath  School  Teachers'  Union,  and 
which,  along  with  a  table  of  reference,  accompanies  the  last  Number  of 
the  ScotHah  Salbath  School  Tecwhers^  Magazine,  The  map  is  well  worthy 
of  a  careful  examination ;  and  we  beg  to  transcribe  the  editorial  remarks 
upon  this  Sunday  school  novelty  : — 

"  1.  This  map  conveys  a  silent  admonition  to  the  many  congregations  in 
our  city  which  are  doing  little  or  nothing  for  the  Sabbath  school  cause. 
On  glancing  over  the  table  of  reference,  we  find  one  congregation  giving 
instruction  to  750  pupils—another  to  515 — three  others  to  between  400 
and  500,  whilst  many  more  are  evidently  laboring  faithfully  and  earnestly 
in  the  cause.  But,  alas  !  there  are  no  fewer  than  fifteen  which  do  not  even 
profess  to  maintain  a  single  Sabbath  class,  and  there  are  fourteen  more, 
some  of  them  large  congregations,  whose  pupils  do  not  exceed  50.  0,  that 
all  such  were  stirred  up  by  the  illustrations  of  activity  which  are  to  be 
found  marked  on  this  map  I  We  might  then  hope  that  the  thousands  of 
children  who  attend  no  Sunday  school,  and  for  whose  souls  no  man  is 
caring,  would  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  bo  receiving  instruction  in  the 
truths  of  God's  Word. 

"  2.  We  think  that  this  map  bears  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  carrying 
on  Sunday  school  operations  upon  the  territorial  principle.  In  illustration 
of  this  we  might  particularly  refer  to  the  district  on  the  north  side 
of  the  High  Street,  below  the  North  Bridge,  visited  by  the  Broughton  Race 
congregation,  where  four  schools  have  been  established,  attended  by  upwards 
tf  600  childrcQ-^^to  the  district  of  Grccnside,   visited  both   by  the 
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cougregatioQ  of  Gre^nside  Established  Church,  and  of  Lady  Glenorchy's 
Free  Church,  where  three  schools  have  been  established  with  ver>'  nearly 
500  pupila — and  to  the  West  Fort,  where  there  are  upwards  of  320  pupils. 
In  the  first  and  third  of  these  districts  the  operations  are  exclusively 
territorial,  and  in  the  second  they  are  principally  so.  The  effect  is,  that 
the  schools  are  not  only  well  attended,  but  that  the  districts  are  very 
thoroughly  worked. 

*'  3,  The  map  may  also  furnish  useful  hints  to  any  who  propose  engaging 
in  the  good  cause,  respecting  the  best  locahty  for  their  operations.  Upon 
this  point,  we  will  leave  our  friends  to  examine  it,  and  judge  for  themselves ; 
but  it  has  oocurred  to  us  that  the  line  of  the  Cowgate,  especially  upon  the 
south  side,  is  more  than  usually  bare. 

<<  4.  There  are  four  asterisks  upon  the  map  which  remind  the  teachers  of 
an  important  duty,  which,  amidst  the  pressure  of  our  avocations,  they  are 
but  too  apt  to  forget.  They  indicate  the  places  where  the  teachers  meet 
firom  month  to  month  for  mutual  exhortation  and  prayer.  Most  earnestly 
do  we  desire  to  see  these  meetings  crowded  with  earnest  and  prayerful 
teachers,  testifying  out  of  full  hearts  all  that  the  Lord  has  done  for  them 
and  by  them.  To  some  extent,  we  believe  that  these  meetings  may  bo 
taken  as  an  index  of  our  teachers'  state,  and  we  regret  to  hear  that  latterly 
they  have  been  somewhat  declining  in  interest. 

'^  5.  Whilst  the  map  conveys  salutary  reproofs  and  useful  suggestions,  it 
likewise  fills  us  with  joy  and  encouragement.  It  isa  truly  pleasant  sight 
to  see  the  black  marks  scattered  so  numerously  over  our  city,  and  to  find 
it  impossible  to  point  out  a  district  where  the  good  cause  is  not  In  progress  • 
and  very  precious  is  it  to  know  that  there  are  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
teachers  laboring  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in  this  quarter  of  their  Master's 
vineyard.  In  this  large  city  there  is  truly  much  cause  for  God's  people 
*  to  sigh  and  to  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst 
thereof.'  But  amidst  much  to  distress,  and  much  to  alann,  we  do  believe 
that,  as  long  as  our  fifteen  hundred  teachers  remain  faithful  at  their  posts, 
and  as  long  as  their  hands  are  strengthened  by  praying  fellow- Christians, 
80  long  is  there  hope  for  the  masses  of  the  people," 


TEACHING  BY  CONTRAST. 

Thx  following  extracts,  from  two  very  different  writers,  exhibit  forcibly  the 
effect  that  is  given  to  a  moral  lesson  by  its  being  illustrated  by  the  teacher  with 
examples  of  opposite  character : 

^*  Asa  was  sick,  but  of  his  feet,  far  from  the  heart ;  yet  because  he  sought  to 
the  physicians,  not  to  Godj  he  escaped  not.  Ezechiah  was  sick  to  die ;  yet 
because  he  trusted  to  God,  not  to  physicians,  he  was  restored.  Means  without 
God  cannot  help ;  God  without  means  can,  and  often  doth.  I  will  use  good 
meaDH,  not  rest  in  them." — Biihop  Hall$  Meditatioiu  and  Vow*, 

*'  The  good  effects  of  a  soft  answer,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  a  peevish  one, 
are  observable  in  the  stories  of  Gideon  and  Jephtha.  Both  of  them  in  the  day 
of  their  triumphs  over  the  eoemies  of  Israel,  were  causelessly  quarrelled  with; 
the  Ephraimites  (an  angry  sort  of  people,  it  Mems,)  who  took  it  very  beinoutlyt 
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when  the  danger  was  past,  and  the  yictory  won,  that  they  had  not  been  called 
upon  to  engage  in  the  battle.  Gideon  pacified  them  with  a  soft  answer. 
(Judges  viii.  2.)  TFhat  fume  I  done  now  in  comparison  of  youT  magnifying 
their  achievements,  and  lessening  his  own,  speaking  honourably  of  them,  and 
meanly  of  himself.  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than 
the  vintage  of  Ahiezar  f  In  which  reply  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  was 
more  of  wit  or  wisdom,  and  the  eflfect  was  very  good ;  the  Ephraimites  were 
pleased,  their  anger  turned  away,  a  civil  war  prevented,  and  nobody  could 
think  the  worse  of  Gideon  for  his  mildness  and  self-denial ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  won  more  true  honour  by  this  victory  over  his  own  passion,  than 
he  did  by  his  victory  over  all  the  host  of  Midian ;  for  he  that  hath  rule  over 
his  own  spirit  is  better  than  the  mighty.  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  has  pronounced  him  a  mighty  man  of  valour  ;  (Judges  vi.  12  ;)  and  this 
his  tame  submission  did  not  at  all  derogate  from  that  part  of  his  character. 
But  Jephtha  (who  by  many  instances  appears  to  be  a  man  of  a  rough  and  hasty 
spirit),  though  enrolled  among  the  eminent  believers,  (Heb.  xi.  32,) -~ for  all 
good  people  are  not  alike  happy  in  their  temper, — when  the  Ephraimites  in 
like  manner  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  rallies  them,  upbraids  them  with  their 
cowardice,  boasts  of  his  own  courage,  challenges  them  to  make  good  their  cause. 
(Judges  xii.  2,3.)  They  retort  a  scurrilous  reflection  upon  Jephtha's  country 
(as  it  is  usual  with  passion  to  taunt  and  jeer  one  another.)  Ye  Gileadites  are 
fugitives,  (v.  4.)  From  words  they  go  to  blows,  and  so  great  a  matter  does 
this  little  fire  kindle,  that  that  goes  no  less,  to  quench  the  flame,  than  the 
blood  of  two  and  forty  thousand  Ephraimites,  (v.  6.)  All  which  had  been 
happily  prevented  if  Jephtha  had  had  but  half  as  much  meekness  in  his  heart 
as  he  had  reason  on  his  side." — Matthew  Henry  on  Meekness^  ch.  i. 


SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

I  HAVB  strongly  felt  the  importance  of  taking  pains  with  the  fabric  of  oor 
schools.  Handsome  structures  are  not  uncommon  in  the  district  allotted  to 
me.  But  while  these  are  laxuries  which  the  majority  of  school  promoters 
cannot  indulge  themselves  in,  there  is  a  certain  beauty,  arising  from  simplicity, 
proportion,  and  fitness,  which,  with  a  little  care,  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Pretension,  stucco,  unnecessary  ornaments,  especially  those  that  are  likely  soon 
to  fall  into  bad  repair,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  a  help  towards 
cultivating  self-respect  in  the  children,  when  the  schools  at  which  they  attend 
are  so  built  as  that  they  cherish  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  and  connect 
themselves  with  pleasurable  associations.  It  serves  a  moral  end,  therefore,  to 
have  a  closet  or  lobby  for  cloaks  and  hats,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
teaching  dirty  children  the  comforts  of  cleanliness.  I  have  recommended 
boarded  floors ;  asphalte  is  often  damp,  and  the  dirt  of  bricks  acts  unfavor- 
ably on  the  discipline  of  the  children.  No  ladies  can,  with  comfort,  visit  a 
flagged  school ;  and  in  winter  the  health  of  delicate  children  will  be  found  to 
suffer  from  standing  on  stones.  Although  much  has  been  lately  said  and 
written  on  the  necessity  of  fresh  air,  especially  for  the  young,  schools  are  still 
being  built  where  the  ventilation  is  not  self-acting,  or  where  the  apparatus 

may  be  doted  at  the  will  of  the  mm«,tea  \  In  which  latter  case,  nine  times  out 

fl/te%  I  beU«?«  that  iha  schooXs  mVLXia^Xa^ScQai^l  f^Mi^ 
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A.  PARENTS  COMPLAINT. 
[From  the  Scottish  Sabbath  8chooI  Teachers'  Magazine.] 

W  S ,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  joined  our  school  some 

eighteen  months  ago.  He  seemed  sober,  intelligent,  and  tractable.  He  was 
so  then,  I  believe.  His  teacher  was  a  person  of  intelligence  and  piety,  but 
some  turn  in  his  history  caused  him  to  begin  to  take  less  interest  in  the 
Sunday  school  than  he  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  do.  He  came  too 
oflen  to  his  class  without  having  more  than  glanced  at  the  lesson  which  he 
was  to  teach.  He  never  was  a  strict  visitor  of  absentees,  and  now  gave  it  up 
almost  entirely.  The  boy,  meanwhile,  was  attending  steadily;  but  it  so 
happened  that  there  were  one  or  two  boys  in  the  class  who  were  somewhat 
disorderly  in  their  conduct  in  school,  and  out  of  it  were  disposed  for  mischief. 
The  teacher,  from  want  of  nerve  or  watchfulness,  or  from  carelessness,  or  from 
all  three,  did  not  take  means  to  suppress  the  insubordination  or  irregularity. 
The  class  was  an  eye-sore  and  a  grief  to  the  superintendent.      The  class  of  all 

others  which  should  have  been  the  best  was  the  worst.      W S         fell 

into  the  snare.  He  vied  with  the  others  in  carelessness  and  levity  of  conduct 
in  the  school,  even  during  prayer  and  praise — to  all  this  the  teacher  seemed 
blind.  Gradually  the  boy's  attendance  became  irregular  ,but  he  was  not  visited 
or  inquired  after.  Shortly  after  this  there  were  rumours  that  the  teacher 
meditated  resignation.  One  day,  after  the  school  was  dismissed,  I  was  slowly 
leaving  the  school-room  in  company  with  "  the  teacher,*'  when  I  observed  a 
woman  accompanied  by  two  children.  These  I  instantly  recognised  as  the 
mother,  brother,  and  sister  of  this  scholar.  I  guessed  the  cause  of  the  visit. 
The  teacher  was  by,  but  said  not  a  word  during  our  interview.  Mrs.  S  , 
whose  face  expressed  anxiety  and  concern,  said,  "  I  have  come  to  ask  about  my 
son  AVilliam.      He  sister  tells  me  he  has  not  been  at  school  to-day,  or  for 

some  Sundays  back.    His  has  got  acquainted  with  some  wild  boys,  T and 

G [these  boys  were  in  the  same  class,]  and  they  agree  to  play  truant 

together.  He  promises  to  go  to  school  when  he  leaves  the  house,  but  he  goes 
away  with  these  bad  boys.     I  asked  my  boy  one  day  if  he  had  been  to  school ; 

he  would  not  tell  a  lie — so  he  said,  *No ;   he  had  been  with  T and  G— • 

somewhere  else.*  And  that  is  what  he  does  every  Sunday,*'  she  continued :  '*  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him.  It  was  very  different  before,  when  he  went 
N— — >  T  School.  He  was  always  present ;  but  it  was  a  long  way  for 
him  to  go;  and  I  thought  since  we  had  removed  so  far  off,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  him  to  go  to  your  school.  When  my  son  was  at  that  school, 
his  teacher  was  so  kind  and  attentive.  If  ever  William  was  away,  his  teacher 
was  quite  sure  to  call,  to  see  if  anything  was  the  matter." 

During  all  this  I  scarcely  said  a  word,  but  to  express  my  regret ;  for  what 
could  I  say  in  extenuation,  and  what  could  be  promised  for  a  teacher  who  had 
been  so  systematically  remiss,  for  I  supposed  he  had  not  called  once.  The 
effect  produced  by  this  conversation  may  be  judged  of  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  week  after  he  gave  in  his  resignation.  What  a  rebuke  was  implied  by 
the  words — **  His  former  teacher  always  called  when  William  was  absent."  It 
must  have  sunk  into  his  soul.  It  was  far  more  severe  and  searching  than  if 
she  had  said,  '*  His  present  teacher  never  calls.'^  **  The  Teacher's**  reasons  for 
resigning  may  be  summed  ttp  in  a  few  words — "  want  of  interest  and  want  of 
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energy  to  do  his  duty  to  his  daw.*'    I  met  Mrs.  S  a  month  or  two 

the  above  incident,  when  the  class  had  passed  into  more  careful  h 
**  Good  morning,  Mrs.  S— :  how  is  your  son ;  he  has  not  been  to  sdn 
"  No/'  she  said ;  "  I  have  lost  all  control  over  him.  He  bceda  not  what 
now."  I  said,  *«  His  teacher  has  been  calling,  bbt  William  won't  coi 
school/'  **  Yes ;  my  husband  told  me  he  had  called,  and  I  am  much  obSg 
him;  but  William  says  he  does  not  like  his  teaching."  I  said,  ''As  to 
that  is  an  excuse/'  *'  Yes,"  she  said,  *<  it  is  just  that ;  but  my  hnaband 
not  go  to  chapel,  and  my  boy  thinks  he  shoaM  not  go  either-— and  neitha 
he  go  to  school.  I  can*t  make  anything  of  him." 
Who  is  to  blame  for  this  result  ? 


WHY  DO  YOU  GIVE  UP  WORK  ? 

Teachers  have  various  reasons  for  giving  up  work.  The  followinf 
specimens  of  what  may  be  selected  from  a  superintendent's  roll-book  : — 

No.  1. — Well-educated — clever — fond  of  sermons— left  becanse  he  c 
not  attend  them  and  school  at  the  same  time.  N.  B. — He  heard  two  sen 
regularly  every  Sabbath  besides. 

No.  2. — Intelligent— fickle— came  two  times  out  of  five — a  regular  in 
lar  attender — left  on  being  spoken  to  after  six  months  of  this  mode  of  atten 
to  duty. 

No.  4 . — Warm  temperament—  attentive— disagreed  with  a  fellow-teach 
did  not  like  to  come  back. 

No.    7. — Six  years  a  teacher — left — married. 

No.  10.— Negligent  teacher— ostensible  reason,  because  the  superioten 
took  a  boy  from  his  class  to  another. 

No.  19. — Good  teacher — left — hopeless  of  doing  any  good. 

No.  20. — Left.     No  reason. 

No.  27. — Always  came  too  late  to  school.  On  being  spoken  to,  sud  he 
aot  need  any  one  to  tell  him  of  his  duty.    Never  came  back  again. 


OVER-INSTRUCTION. 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  School  Inspectors  writes  as  follows  :— "  Where 
Sunday  school  is  so  wisely  and  affectionately  conducted  that  the  idea  of  sdi 
if  I  may  so  speak,  is  not  present  to  the  child's  mind,  the  benefit  derived  f 
it  is  doubtless  very  great ;  but  if  it  impress  the  child  with  the  notion  of  v 
rather  than  of  rest,  of  unpleasant  restraint  more  than  of  happy  and  inno 
freedom,  its  ultimate  advantage  may  well  be  questioned.  In  all  caaesy 
managers  of  Sunday  schools  should  well  consider  how  far  the  time  apes 
the  school,  and  the  attention  required  or  its  studies,  are  likely  to  aid  oi 
hinder  the  child's  devotion  at  the  public  and  more  important  services  of 
Church.  It  seems  to  me  too  much  to  require  from  children  that  they  s 
enter  school  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  be  attentive  to  their  stu 
there,  and  then,  with  only  a  few  minutes'  intermission,  give  their  sen 
undivided  attention  to  the  solemn  duties  of  public  worship  until  one  or  h 
past  one  o'clock.  Four  hours  of  nearly  constant  occupation  of  the  thouj 
with  one  subject  are  too  much  for  those  who  are  at  a  thougihtleas  age, 
with  little  power  of  fixing  their  attention  to  one  point." 
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WHAT    IS    MAN? 

There  are  few  people  who  think 
themselves  incompetent  to  answer  the 
question.  What  is  Man  ?  yet  on  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  that  few 
have  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
inquiry.  The  fact  is,  that  man  can 
only  be  defined  by  an  indefinite  ex- 
pression,  and  perhaps  the  best  that  can 
be  applied  to  him  is  that  of  a  compo- 
rition  of  undffinable  conirarieties,--' 
Dr.  Kitto. 

PREACHING. 

The  great  difficulty  in  pulpit  elo« 
quence  is,  to  give  the  subject  all  the 
dignity  it  so  fully  deserves,  without 
attaching  any  importance  to  ourselves. 
Some  preachers  reverse  the  thing ;  they 
give  so  much  importance  to  themselves, 
that  they  have  none  left  for  the  sub- 
ject.— ColtofC$  Lacon. 

HUMAN  GLORY. 

There  are  two  things  which  ought 
to  teach  us  to  think  but  meanly  of 
human  glory  :  the  very  best  men  have 
had  their  calumniators,  and  the  very 
worst  their  panegyrists.—- Co//oii. 

A  BENEVOLENT  BISHOP. 

Dr.  Wilson,  the  late  worthy  and 
benevolent  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
once  discovered  a  clergyman  at  Bath, 
who,  he  was  informed,  was  sick,  poor, 
and  had  a  numerous  family.  One  day 
in  the  evening,  he  gave  a  friend  fifty 
pounds,  requesting  that  he  would  de- 
liver it  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
and  as  from  an  unknown  person.  The 
friend  replied,  "  I  will  wait  upon  him 
early  in  the  morning.*'  The  bishop  re- 
joined, ^  You  will  oblige  me.  Sir,  by 
calling  directly  :  think  of  what  import- 
ance a  good  night*s  rest  may  be  to  the 
poor  man.'* 


DYING  FROM  REMORSE. 

"In  my  early  mmistry,*'  says  Dr. 
Beecher,  <'  I  was  called  to  attend  a 
neighbour  at  East  Hampton,  Long 
Island.  He  was  sceptical  and  intem- 
perate. *  Pray  for  me ! '  he  exclaimed, 
'  pray  for  me !— pray  for  me ! '  *  You 
must  pray  for  yourself,"  I  replied. 
'  Piray — I  cannot  pray !  I  am  going 
straight  to  perdition  1 '  He  lived  three 
days  almost  without  food,  and  then 
died — so  far  as  we  know — without  amf 
dUeasey  The  power  of  conscience 
caused  his  death. 

THE  ASSASSIN  ASSASSINATED. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  Timoleon  was 
miraculously  delivered  from  the  con- 
spiracy of  two  murderers,  by  their 
meeting,  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
intended  assassination,  a  person  who 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father, 
killed  one  of  them.  This  happeMd 
just  as  they  were  ready  to  give  Timoleon 
the  fstal  blow :  and  it  was  thus  re- 
markably prevented,  by  a  pereon  who 
was  totally  ignorant  of  their  wicked 
design. 

CURIOSITY. 

A  pious  young  man  told  a  worthy 
clergyman,  that  he  had  once  disobeyed 
his  father;  on  which  the  good  man 
retired  into  his  room  and  shut  the 
door.  Curiosity  led  the  boy  to  look 
through  the  key-hole;  and  he  beheld 
his  father  on  his  knees  in  prayer.  The 
boy  listened,  and  heard  the  father 
praying  for  Mm.  This  struck  the  youth 
to  the  heart ;  he  went  away,  and  prayed 
for  himself.  His  prayer  and  his  pious 
parent's  were  heard  :  the  young  man 
sought  mercy  through  the  blood  of 
**  the  Lamb  of  God«  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world ; "  and  he  found 
it.    He  became  a  Christian  indeed. 
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MAXIMS  OF  STATE. 

Power  and  liberty  are  like  heat  and 
moiBtore;  where  they  are  well  mixed 
everything  prospers,  where  they  are 
single  they  are  destructive.  Arbitrary 
power  is  like  most  other  things  that  are 
very  hard,  very  apt  to  break.  It  is  less 
dangeroQsfor  a  prince  to  mind  too  much 
what  the  people  say,  than  too  little.  The 
people  will  ever  saspect  the  remedies 
for  the  diseases  of  the  state,  where  they 
are  wholly  excluded  from  seeing  how 
they  are  prepared.  Changing  hands 
without  changing  measures,  is  as  if  a 
drunkard  in  a  dropsy,  should  change 
his  doctors  and  not  his  diet.  A  prince 
who  falleth  out  with  laws,  breaketh 
with  his  best  friends. — Marquii  of 
Htti{fliix,  (a.  d.  1700.) 

DIVINE  INTERPOSITION. 

The  celebrated  Le  Clerc,  in  the 
"  Biblioth^ue  Ancienne  et  Modeme,*' 
published  by  him  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  observes  as  follows : — 
**  In  the  number  of  providential  inter- 
positions in  answer  to  prayer,  may  be 
placed  what  happened  on  the  coast  of 
Holland  in  the  year  1672.  The  Dutch 
expected  an  attack  from  their  enemies 
by  sea,  and  public  prayers  were  ordered 
for  their  deliverance.  It  came  to  pass, 
that  when  their  enemies  waited  only 
for  the  tide,  in  order  to  land,  the  tide 
Was  retarded,  contrary  to  its  usual 
course,  for  twelve  hours  ;  so  that  their 
enemies  were  obliged  to  defer  their  at- 
tempt to  another  opportunity,  which 
they  never  found,  because  a  storm  arose 
afterwards,  and  drove  them  from  the 
coast." 

CALUMNY  AND  DETRACTION. 

As  the  conversation  of  the  world 
bins  too  oAen  upon  calumny  and  de* 
traction,  endeavour  always  to  show  by 
Tour  uleace,  that  you  are  not  pleased 
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with  the  subject,  or  else  generously 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  absenti 
and  at  least  say  that  you  don't  question 
but  were  they  present  they  would  be 
able  to  vindicate  themselves.  Avoid, 
however,  upon  any  such  occasion  dis- 
covering the  least  emotion  in  your  coun- 
tenance, or  eagerness  in  your  expres- 
sions, and  behave  with  such  an  air  of 
freedom  and  tranquility  as  may  mani- 
fest that  you  are  far  from  being  preju- 
diced in  the  case,  but  that  justice  and 
goodness  are  the  sole  motives  of  what 
you  say. — The  Lady^a  Preceptor, 

"MY    HEART    IS    HARD." 

An  old  man,  one  day  taking  a  child 
on  his  knee,  entreated  him  to  seek  God 
now — to  pray  to  him,  and  to  love  him ; 
when  the  child,  looking  up  at  him, 
asked,  ''But  why  do  not  you  seek 
God.*'  The  old  man,  deeply  affected, 
answered.  **  I  would,  child ;  but  my 
heart  is  Aard— my  heart  is  hardV 

ON  WISDOM  AND  BUSINESS. 

There  is  a  difference  between  that 
wisdom  which  is  grown,  and  ripened 
into  true  habit,  and  that  which  swims 
only  in  the  brain  and  conceit,  or  is 
boasted  in  speech,  but  has  not  taken 
root ;  and  there  are  two  differing  kinds 
in  sufficiency  of  managing  affairs,  and 
handling  business ;  for  some  can  make 
use  of  occasions  aptly  and  dexterously, 
but  can  plot  and  excogitate  nothing; 
some  are  all  for  plots  which  they  can 
well  urge  and  pursue,  but  cannot 
accommodate  and  take  in,  either  of 
which  abilities  is  maimed  and  imperfect 
without  the  other. — Old  Author. 

HUMAN   NATURE. 

Human  nature  has  its  boundary ;  joy 
or  grief  can  be  borne  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  when  they  become  excessive,  hu- 
man nature  sinks  under  the  pressure.— 
Cfo9the. 
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CHOICE    OF     FRIENDS.  ON   FORTUNE. 

In  the  choice  of  friends  and  inward       Let  the  wheels  of   your  mind    be 

dependencies,  consult  your  own  nature  compliable  and  voluble  with  the  wheels 

and  disposition,  and  proceed  according  of  your  fortune ;  for  by  taking  away, 

to  the  composition  of  your  own  temper ;  ^^^   smoothing  the  impediments  and 

for  different  constitutions  require  diffe-  rules  of  the  mind,  you  shall  sooner 

rent  kinds  of  friends  to  comply  with  all.  open  a  way  to  fortune,  than  by  the 

assistance  of  fortune,  take  away  the 

UNION  OF  TRUTH  AND  LOVE,  impediments  of  the  mind.    Let  us  look 

Truth  and  love  are  two  of  the  most  ^^^"^  "»:  °^  *^^  '^^^^  and  observe 

powerful   things   in   the  world;    and  where  thmgs  are  open,  where  shut,  and 

when   they  go  together  they  cannot  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^Y'  ^^^'^  difficult 

easily    be    withstood.      The    golden  ^°    ^    compassed,    that    we  do    not 

beams  of  truth,  and  the  silken  cords  of  ^"^"^^"^7^7^^^^ 
love,  twisted  together,  will  draw  men  ^  ^ 

with  a  sweet  violence  whether  they  will  CASTING  LOTS 

or  no. 

Josephus,  the  famous  Jewish  histo- 

GOOD    BREEDING.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  account  of  several  re- 

The  perfection  of  good  breeding  con-  markable  deliverances  which  he  himself 

sists  in  never  giving  pain  either  from  experienced   from  impending  destruc- 

ignorance  or  designedly.    It  therefore  tion.     On  one  occasion,  he  had  taken 

requires  the  most  exquisite  fineness  of  refuge  in  a  cave,  with  forty  desperate 

perception  to  discover  what  is  pleasing  persons,    who    determined    to    perish 

or  displeasing  to  others ;  and  the  most  rather  than  to  yield,  and  who  proposed 

imperturbable  good  nature  to  turn  the  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  killing 

discovery  to  account,  so  as  to  diffuse  ^im  firgt,  as  the  most  honourable  man 

agreeable  emotions,  and  promote  friend-  in  the  company.    When  he  could  not 

ly  feeliogs.  divert  them  from  their  frantic  resolu- 

USE    OP    SWANS.  ^'^^  °^  *^yingi  ^^  ^^  ^o  other  refuge 

,    ,    ,      „        ,   ,,  ^       ,     -  A     .  than  to  engage  them  to  draw  lots  who 

In  Arthur  Young.  "Annal.  of  Agn-  ,,,„^d  ^e  killed,  the  one  afterthe  other: 

culture,    the  Marqu.s  of  Exeter  «yB,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

that  .wans  W.11  keep  water  free  from  ^  ^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^  ,^, 

weeds.       At    his    lordship  s    seat   at         ,     .    .,  ^  u^«,««. 

«      , .     .,  ^'/'  1     •        #  render  to  the  Romans. 

Burghley  there  is  an  artificial  piece  of 

water,  about  a  mile  in  length,  which 

used  to  be  so  over-run  with  weeds,  that  TIME    AN    ESTATE. 

three  men  were  employed  constantly       An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in 

for  six  months  in  every  year  to  keep  his  motto,  that  time  was  his  estate ;  an 

•them  under,  in  which  they  never  per-  estate  indeed,  that  will  produce  nothing 

fectly   succeeded.     Many    years    ago,  without    cultivation,  but  will  always 

two  pair  of  swans  were  put  on  the  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  indus- 

vrater;   they  completely  cleared  away  try,  and   satisfy  the    most    extensive 

all  the  weeds  the  first  year ;  and  none  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to 

have  appeared  since,  as  the  swans  con-  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  overrun 

stantly  eat  them  before  they  rise  to  the  by  noxioos  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  * 

snriac^  rmther  than  use. — Johmon. 
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TRUE    STAR. 

There  is  one  star  that  will  never  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  it  awakens ;  its  ray 
is  never  dimmed,  and  it  knows  no  going 
down ;  its  cheering  light  streams  on 
through  ages  of  tempest  and  change. 
Earth  may  be  darkened,  systems  con- 
vulsed, planets  shaken  from  their 
sphere — but  this  star  will  pour  its 
steady  and  undiminished  light — 

"  First  in  night's  diadem^ 
The  Star,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem." 

FAITHFUL    BIOGRAPHERS. 

If  the  maxim  De  mortuis  nil  nin 
honum,  were  always  adhered  to,  biogra- 
phy would  lose  much  of  its  use,  which 
IB,  to  present  us  with  warnings  for  our 
caution,  as  well  as  examples  for  our 
imitation.  It  has  been  said  of  Sueto- 
nius,  the  Roman  historian,  that  in 
Writing  the  lives  of  the  twelve  Csesars,  he 
took  the  same  liberty  to  record  their 
fiaults,  that  they  took  to  commit  them. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  the  Author 
of  the  Seasons,  has  recorded  the 
delight  which  he  took  in  carovsing ; 
and  that  he  indulged  himself  in  all  the 
luxury  which  came  mthin  his  reach. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  that  there  should  be 
so  much  reason  for  what  Dr.  Knox  has 
observed,  that  ^*  if  poets  and  men  of 
genius  are  free  from  avarice,  they  have 
shewn  themselves  prone  to  other  pas- 
sions equally  Or  more  detrimental. 
They  have  been  voluptuaries  in  the 
extreme ;  and  upon  the  whaie^  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  surpassed  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  happiness  so  much  as  in 
talento.'* 

CHBIST'S     DIVINITY    AND 
HUMANITY. 

When  thou  hearest  of  Christ,  do  not 
think  Him  God  only,  or  man  only,  but 
both  together ;  for  I  know  Christ  was 
hungry;  and  I  know  that  with  five 
loaves  he  fed  five  thousand  men  besides 


women  and  children.  I  know  Chi 
was  thirsty;  and  I  know  Christ  toni 
water  into  wine ;  I  know  Chrkt  m 
carried  in  a  ship;  and  I  know  Chr 
walked  on  the  waters  ;  I  know  Ckr 
died  I  and  I  know  Christ  raised  the  te 
I  know  Christ  wns  set  belwe  Pilsti 
and  I  know  Christ  sits  with  the  Fathe 
I  know  Christ  vras  worshipped  by  tl 
angels ;  and  I  know  Christ  was  stoat 
by  the  Jews ;  and  truly  some  of  thcM 
ascribe  to  the  human,  the  others  to  tl 
Divine  nature,  for  by  this  is  he  said  t 
be  both  together. — St.  CkrymmUm. 

LANGUAGE  OF  LAWYERS. 

If  a  man  would,  according  to  law,giv 
to  another  an  orange,  instead  of  sayin| 
''  I  give  you  that  orange,*'  which  on 
would  think  would  be  what  is  eaDed  u 
legal  phraseology,  "an  absolnte  cob 
veyance  of  all  right  and  title  therein,' 
the  phrase  would  run  thus  : — **  I  giv^ 
you  all  and  singular  my  estate  and  in 
terest,  right,  title,  and  claim,  and  ad 
vantages  of  and  in  that  orange,  wit! 
all  its  rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp,  and  pipe 
and  all  right  and  advantages  tfaereta 
with  full  power  to  bite,  cut,  sack,  ani 
otherwise  eat  the  same,  or  give  th( 
same  away,  as  fully  and  efiectually  ai 
\,  the  said  A.B.,  am  now  entitled  tc 
bite,  cut,  suck,  or  otherwise  eat  the 
same  orange,  or  give  the  same  avray, 
with  or  without  its  rind^  skin,  juiccj 
pulp,  or  pips,  anything  heretofore  oi 
hereinafter,  or  in  any  other  deed  oi 
deeds,  instrument  or  instruments,  ol 
what  nature  or  kind  soever  to  the  con- 
trary in  anywise  notwithstanding;" 
with  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Such  is  the  language  of  lawyers ;  and 
it  is  very  gravely  held  by  the  most 
learned  among  them,  that,  by  the 
omission  of  any  of  these  words,  the 
right  of  the  said  orange  would  not  pasa 
to  the  person  for  whose  use  the  same 
was  intended. 
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Tke  Umveru^  of  London,  a  Parliamentary  Conrtituency,  by  Charles  J. 
Foster^  M,A,^  LX,D.  Prqfeisot  of  Jmruprudence  mt  Umnerniy  CoUegt^ 
Landtm,  London.  Ptddithed  for  the  Committee  of  Gradmies  of  Oe 
UnivertHy,    Bidgway^  PieoadiUy.    JaOuon  and  Welford,  &c. 

TTiis  ia  an  importaot  pamphlet  on  a  subject  which  is  rapidly  acquiring 
increased  interest,  and  which  will,  we  suspect,  claim  a  considerable  share  of  the 
public  attention  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  The  purpose  of 
the  author  is  to  establish  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Graduates  of  the  tlniver- 
sitj  of  London,  for  the  privilege  of  parliamentary  representation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  each  return 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  facts  which  are  here  stated, 
are  designed  to  show  that  the  principle  already  recognized  as  applicable  in 
those  three  cases,  should  be  carried  out  in  reference  to  London. 

The  political  aspect  of  this  subject  it  is  hardly  within  oar  province  to 
discuss,  but  the  facts  which  bear  upon  it,  and  which  are  contained  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  are  so  important  in  their  connexion  with  the  general 
bearings  of  the  education  question,  and  especially  with  the  encouragement  of 
sound  and  unsectarian  learning  among  us,  that  we  very  earnestly  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  matter. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  even  among  persons  otherwise  welK 
informed,  than  the  notion  that  the  large  building  in  Gower  Street,  called 
University  College,  is  the  London  University.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
founders,  and  early  friends  of  that  college  at  first  designed  to  obtain  a  charter 
for  it,  empowering  its  governing  body  to  grant  degrees  and  academical  distinct 
tions,  and  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  University.  But  this  design  was  soon 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  one.  Another  bo^y* 
consisting  of  a  Chancellor,  Vice-chancellor,  Senate,  and  Board  of  Examiners, 
received  a  royal  charter  in  1837,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
University  of  London.  At  the  same  time  the  government  granted  to  this 
Corporation  the  use  of  apartments  in  Somerset  House,  as  examination  and 
meeting  rooms.  The  institution  thus  formed,  was  authorized  to  hold  peri- 
odical examinations,  and  to  award  certain  distinctions  to  the  most  successful 
competitors,  but  was  in  no  other  sense  an  educational  body.  At  the  same  time 
numerous  colleges,  or  places  of  instruction,  were  affiliated  to  the  University, 
and  thus  became  entitled  to  send  up  their  students  to  oompete  for  its  degrees. 
Among  these  coUeget  were  University  College,  and  King*s  College,  London, 
the  principal  Theological  seminaries  in  connexion  with  the  Dissenters,  and 
several  Homan  Catholic  colleges.  Since  then,  Queen*s  College,  Birmingham^ 
New  College,  London,  Owen*8  College,  Manchester,  and  nearly  all  the 
similar  institutions  in  the  kingdom,  not  already  connected  with  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  have  become  associated  with  the  London  University.  But 
every  one  of  these  colleges  stands  in  precisely  the  same  subordinate  relation 
to  the  great  central  Institution.  They  are  places  of  instruction, — t^  tests  the 
soundness  of  that  instruction,  and  confers  rewards  on  the  moat  distinguished 
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among  their  students.  At  present  there  are  twenty-nine  General,  and  aboa 
sixty  Medical  Colleges,  including  all  the  great  London  Hospitals,  which  haT4 
been  thus  affiliated. 

Of  the  quality  and  worth  of  the  distinctions  which  this  Institution  hm 
conferred,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  here,  as  their  value  is  becoming 
more  clearly  recognised  in  tbe  world  of  letters  and  science  every  day.     From 
the  first,   the   Senate  have  insisted    on  maintaining    a   high  standard   d 
attainment ;  as  will  be  evident  to  all  who  will  consult  the  University  Calendir 
and  observe  the  range  of  subjects  there  described,  and  the  questions  which 
have    been    proposed    in    past   years.    In    many    important   respects   the 
examinations    greatly    exceed   in  rigour    those    prescribed    at    the    elder 
universities,    while  in  no  one  respect  are  the  requirements  less^  except  in 
regard  to  the  much  disputed  question  of  theology.    The  London  Graduate 
is  not  required  to  sign  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  other 
formal  profession  of  religious  faith.    The  authorities  of  the  several  CoU^^es 
are  left  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this  point ;  while  the  University  grants  its 
degrees  in  the  three  fiiculties  of  Arts,  Laws,  and  Medicine,  on  grounds  of 
scholarship  and  scientific  proficiency  alone.    Of  these  degrees  not  one  ii 
honorary,  or  has  been  bestowed  as   a  compliment;  all  have  been  attained 
after  bond  fide  examination.    This  circumstance  must  be  carefully  noted  m 
comparing    the    London    with    the    other    Universities.    At    Oxford    and 
Cambridge,  for  example,  the  M.A.  deg^ree  is  given,  without  any  examination, 
to  all  who  have  taken  the  B.A.  degree  three  years  before,  and  have  also 
paid  certun  fees.    But  at  London  the  degree  of  M.A.  really  represents  a 
much  higher  standard  of  acquirement  than  that    of   B.A.,   and    is    only 
attained  after  an  examination  so  severe,  that  in  &ct,  hardly  one-tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  bachelors  have  reached  it.    The  same  remark  applies 
with  little  modification  to  the  degrees  in  Law  and  Medicine. 

During  the  15  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  University  obtained  its 
charter,  more  than  700  gentlemen  have  graduated.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
there  are  now  464,  in  that  of  Laws  38,  and  in  that  of  Medicine  219  graduates. 
The  annual  additions  to  this  number  are  steadily  increasing,  and  at  present 
amount  to  about  70  per  annum.  Of  the  exbting  body  of  graduates  many 
are  medical  men  of  high  eminence,  others  are  clergymen  or  dissenting 
ministers,  while  many  are  barristers,  or  professors  in  colleges  and  training 
institutions.  As  the  majority  of  these  are  still  young  men,  the  positions  they 
have  attained  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  excellence  of  their  education,  and 
the  high  reputation  which  their  Alma  Mater  has  secured.  The  most  sanguine 
promoters  of  the  University  could  hardly  have  anticipated  for  it  a  greater 
amount  of  success.  In  the  course  of  only  fifteen  years,  it  has  overcome 
prejudices  which  threatened  a  much  longer  existence,  and  has  achieved  an 
eminent  position  in  the  estimation  of  scholars  and  of  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  request  would  seem  fairer  or  more  reasonable 
than  that  which  is  here  put  forth  by  Professor  Foster.  The  facts  with  which 
that  gentleman  illustrates  and  enforces  the  demand,  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  justify  it.  He  gives  important  statbtical  information  as  to  the  number, 
wealth,  &c.,  of  the  affiliated  colleges ;  and  states  in  detail  those  facts  of  which 
w»  bAre  only  given  our  readcfis  a  general  tunmiary.     When  to  all  this  it  is 
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added,  that  the  University  was  foanded  expressly  to  give  to  its  memhers  all 
the  same  privileges  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
and  that  the  government  which  granted  the  charter  distinctly  stated  that  their 
design  was  to  secure  for  the  new  institution  equality  in  aU  respects  with  the 
elder  establishments,  the  claim  is  still  further  strengthened.  All  subsequent 
administrations  have  recognized  the  same  principle ;  and  the  only  differences 
of  opinion  which  have  existed  on  the  subject,  relate  to  the  time  at  which  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  new  University  to  assume  its  privileges,  the 
parliamentary  franchise  being  of  course  one  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
We  think  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  right  time  has  arrived.  Of  the 
constituencies  which  possess  the  franchise  at  this  moment,  there  are  actually 
84  numbering  less  than  500  registered  electors  each,  most  of  them  being 
small,  decaying,  and  consequently  not  very  pure  boroughs.  Dr.  Foster  is 
therefore  justified  in  saying  of  the  London  graduates, — 

''  Their  number  already  exceeds  that  of  many  constituencies  returning  two 
members  to  Parliament,  and  will  have  received  considerable  accessions  before 
they  will  have  had  time  to  exercise  the  privilege  they  seek.  They  will  form 
a  constituency  above  the  suspicion  of  corruption.  Their  representatives  will 
speak  the  sentiments  of  a  body  presenting  widely-diversified  habits  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  occupation,  but  united  by  the  sense  of  membership  of  the  only 
English  University  which  diffuses  all  the  honors  of  a  liberal  education  upon 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom.*' 

On  the  general  question  of  parliamentary  representation  we  shall  only 
venture  to  say  here,  that  the  best  system  is  that  which  is  most  likely  to  se- 
cure the  toisesi  men  as  members  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Learning  should 
have  its  representatives,  as  well  as  the  commercial  and  local  interests  of  a 
people.  By  conceding  the  franchise  to  the  London  University,  the  nation 
would  do  something  to  confer  additional  dignity  on  scholars  and  on 
scholarship ;  the  cause  of  liberal  education  would  thus  be  promoted^  while 
surely  the  cause  of  sound  and  high-principled  legislation  would  not  be 
discouraged. 


Boohs  and  Reading :  a  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Asso" 
ciation,  Devonport.  By  the  Rev,  Oeorge  Smithy  of  London^  pp.  32.  John 
Snow,  London,  1852. 

OuB  young  friends,  who  possess  longing  aspirations  to  make  advances  in 
the  fields  of  learning  and  science,  will  find  this  littie  publication  an  admirable 
guide  to  their  steps.  The  author's  earnest  spirit  breathes  forth  in  every  page 
now  before  us,  as  an  exciting  influence  to  the  youthful  student.  The  proper 
use  of  books,  and  the  most  serviceable  manner  of  reading  them,  are  here  most 
judiciously  pointed  out;  and  what  makes  this  pamphlet  the  more  valuable  is, 
that  it  includes  the  titles  of  many  works  which  are  calculated  to  form  a  young 
person's  library,  so  as  to  lead  the  student  onward,  by  progressive  acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge  in  various  departments  of  human  learning.  The  right  use 
of  these  excellent  attainments  is  also  set  forth,  in  connexion  with  suitable 
cautions  against  wasting  time  and  ability  upon  particular  subjects,  and  certain 
descriptions  of  writing,  which  instead  of  strengthening,  enetv«AA&  \i!aA  Ti£iaA\ 
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a^  instead  of  elevating,  debates  its  noble  fiKulties.  We  oongratoUie  our 
young  readers  on  the  appearance  of  this  publication,  ^hich  is  calculated  to 
prove  so  very  useful  to  them ;  and  we  sincerely  and  heartily  thaok  the  worthy 
author  for  its  production.  While  this  eminent  minbter  shines  in  the  £ast  of 
London,  like  an  effulgent  star  in  the  church  of  God,  he  does  not  reftaio 
from  sending  forth  some  of  hit  acceptable  light,  to  direct  and  cheer  the  minds 
of  youthful  enquirers  after  truth.  We  firmly  believe  that  every  teacher  of 
the  yoang  would  receive  considerable  benefit  from  a  careful  perusal  of  this 
lughly  instructive  lecture. 


The  British  ControvereidUst^  and  Impartial  Inquirer.    Half-  Yearly  Voluvu^ 
Janu>ary  to  June.     V2mo.  pp.  240.    HoulMan  d:  Stoneman^  London^  1B52. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  contemporary  periodicals, 
but  in  the  present  instance  we  must  deviate  from  our  usual  course.  The 
work  before  us  occupies  a  position  so  totally  dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  miscellanies,  that,  as  friends  of  intellectual  progression,  we  feel  warranted 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  contents.  Conducted  upon 
the  combined  principles  of  mutual  improvement  and  self-edueation,  the 
idea  of  the  '^  British  Controversialist'^  was  a  happy  one,  via. :  to  promote 
the  exercise  of  thought  and  reflection — to  set  the  mind  a-going — and  to 
keep  it  at  work,  like  a  clock  in  regularity,  and  like  a  musical  instrxunent  in 
harmonious  action.  For  the  deliberate  and  dispassionate  discnaaion  of 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  everybody,  in  religion,  philosophy,  history, 
politics,  social  economy,  &c.,  it  affords  an  admirable  medium.  We  are 
happy  to  hear  that  it  has  already  experienced  a  most  favorable  reception 
from  the  thinking  classes,  a  fact  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  an  indi- 
oation  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  any  proposition  or  principle 
that  will  not,  or  cannot,  stand  the  test  of  free  and  impartial  discussion, 
must  be  exposed  as  a  fallacy,  or  denounced  at  a  ^*  tham." 


JBpy0  of  ike  BibU,  pp.  192.    Simpkin,  Landm.     1852. 

A  FEW  months  since,  we  noticed  the  commencement  of  this  juvenile 
publication.  We  have  now  to  announce  its  completion  in  a  volume,  printed 
in  bold  type,  and  tastefully  got  up.  In  an  introductory  chapter  entitled 
"The  Bible  the  book  for  boys,"  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  is 
peculiarly  pressed  upon  the  juvenile  attention  in  a  plain  and  convincing 
style. 


The  Domestic  Prayer  Book ;  a  course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers^ 
for  Jive  weeJcSf  with  occasional  prayei-s  and  thanksgivings.  By  the 
Eev.  George  Smithy  Poplar.  Second  Edition.  l2mo.  pp.  232.  Wardf 
Lotidon, 

A  serviceable   manual   of  deyotion,    contaming   exercises    peculiarly 
Mi^pted  iQH  household  use 
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ISLINGTON 

Sunday  School  Union. 

The  quarterly  Conference  of  this  branch 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union  was  held  on 
Monday    evening,     the    26th    July,    in 
Islington  Green  Chapel.     The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
Caledonian  Road  Chapel  (Independent ;) 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  school  connected 
with  that  place  of  worship,  read  a  paper  on 
*'  What  are  the  best  meant  to  be  employed  to 
ueure  the  greatest  amount  of  succeu  in  the 
Sunday  School?"    in   which,    punctuality, 
preparation,  and   earnestness  were  advo- 
cated, as  prim/ury  essentials.     A  gentleman 
from    Charlotte     Street    Chapel     School 
(Wesleyan  Association,)  deplored  the  non- 
observance    of  punctuality    by   teachers, 
especially  with  reference  to  his  own  school. 
He  considered  preparation  to   consist  in 
acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge  to  be 
taught,  and  in  fervent  prayer  for  success ; 
the   teacher's   object  being  not   only   to 
communicate  knowledge,  but  to  bring  his 
scholars  to   Christ     Earnestness  he  re- 
garded  as   of   the  greatest    importance : 
without   it   the  work  must  be  drudgery. 
The  next  speaker  considered  that,  under 
punctuality,  preparation,  and  earnestness, 
might    be    classified,    every    thing     that 
constitutes  a  good  Sunday  school  teacher. 
And  if  teachers  were  good  ones,  the  work 
would  be   sure  to  prosper;   for,  if  they 
properly  performed  their  part,  God  would 
certainly  give  his  blessing.     If  a  person's 
whole  heart  was  not  in  the  work,  he  ought 
not  to  be  a  teaoher  at  all.     Teachers  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  loo  king  out  for  success. 
If  proper  efforts  are   made   by  teachers, 
the  Scriptures  warrant  them  in  expecting 
present  success.    But  look   at  teacher's 
prayers.    They  come  together,  and  pray 
that  God  would  convert  all  their  scholars ; 
yet.  If  God  were  to  do  so.  they  would  feel 
taken  by  surprise.    Teachers  should  pray 
more  for  their  scholars  individually,  and 
look  to  see  if  God  answers  their  prayers. 
They  should  tisit  more,  and  thus  elicit 
the  ijmpatliiei  of  panntfi  Mid  exhibit  to 


the  scholars  a  sincere  concern  for  their 
welfare.    He  hoped  to  see  the  time  when 
separate  services   for  children  would  be 
generally  established.    Why  not  have  n 
chapel,  like  the  one  in  which  they  were 
then  assembled,  appropriated  to  that  use, 
with  a  suitable  preacher?     The  children 
are  now  put  into  the  obapels  as  so  much 
dead  weight*  and  cannot  be  interested  or 
benefited  by  the  sermons  usually  preached. 
Why   does  not  the   Union  take  up  the 
subject  of  establishing  separate  services  ? 
The  gentleman  who  next  addressed  the 
meeting    said,    the    absence    of    greater 
success  might  be  attributed    to    one    of 
two  causes— ignorance  or  half-heartednest« 
Many  teachers  were  not  properly  qualified ; 
and  some  means  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
which  teachers  might  be  instructed  how 
to  conduct  a  class,  how  to  secure  attentiop^ 
&C.    Sunday  school  teaching  should  be 
regarded  as  a  business;  it  should  absorb 
the  teaoher's  attention  in  his  walks  abroad, 
in  his  leisure  hours,  dec.    In  the    f^ook 
of    Malachi    the   people  were  urged  to 
prove    God    by    bringing    tbeur    tithes 
into    the    storehouse ;    and    if    te^icbers 
would  prove  God  by  nianifesting  earnest- 
ness  in  their  work,  as  well  as  by  their 
prayers,  it  would,  doubtless,   secure    the 
divine    approval.     A    teacher    reooarked 
upon    the    faultiness    of   teachers    being 
alleged    as   the  cause   of   want    of  suc- 
cess, and  inquired,  who  form  the  Sunday 
school  ?     Teachers  certainly  fonq  an  im- 
portant part  of  it  ;  but  they  can  do  but 
little  without  a  good  superintendent,     ^e 
had   often   observed,   that  those    Sunday 
schools  which   are   most  prosperous  are 
generally  those  in  which  the  superinten- 
dent is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  work. 
The  duty  of  a  superintendent  does  not 
consist  in  merely  opening  and  closing  the 
school,  &c.,  but  it  is  for  him  to  infuse  life 
and  spirit  through  the  whole ;  and,  if  there 
be  a  young  and  inexperienced  teacher,  he 
should  counsel  and  aid  him.     If  a  superin- 
tendent set  a    good    example,    teachers 
would  not  be  slow  to  fpllowt    \i^  991^ 
eidered  great  luooeia  had  already  been 
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realized.    Teachers  may  not  always  witness 


there  were 


it;  but  from  year  to  year 
accessions  being  made  to  our  churches 
from  the  Sunday  schooL  Teachers  must 
wait  patiently,  do  their  duty,  and  cheer 
their  hearts  by  resting  on  the  promises  of 
God,  feeling  assured,  that  if  they  do  their 
iduty  he  will  ^not  withhold  his  blessing. 
Mr.  Starling  obserred^  that  it  had  just 
occurred  to  him,  What  is  success  in  the 
working  of  the  school  ?  and  the  question 
teemed  to  open  a  very  large  and  extensive 
subject.  He  believed  there  had  been  an 
amount  of  success  in  the  Sunday  school 
whion  but  few  teachers  or  ministers  had 
grasped.  High  moral  and  intellectual 
attainments  had  been  achieved,  which  had 
their  foundation  in  the  Sunday  school. 
The  praises  of  God  were  ringing  from 
millions  in  the  eternal  world,  who  had  been 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  habits 
of  many  now  in  the  church  were  formed  in 
the  Sunday  school.  It  has  given  an  im- 
petus  to  education,  and  wings  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  question,  however,  was. 
What  are  the  best  means  of  attaining  the 
greatest  amount  of  success?  He  would 
name  two  important  particulars  which  had 
not  been  mentioned  by  previous  speakers. 
Every  teacher  should  take  a  lively  interest, 
not  merely  in  his  own  class,  but  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  school.  There  should 
be  a  brotherhood ;  and  teachers  should  re- 
gard the  whole  work  as  theirs.  Teachers 
should  watch  more  over  their  scholars, 
both  while  in  the  class,  and  at  that  very 
important  period  when  they  sever  the  ties 
that  have  previously  bound  them  to  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  enter  upon  a  new  posi- 
tion in  society.  The  church  ought  to 
manifest  more  sympathy  ;  and  regard  the 
Sabbath  school  as  the  instrument  of  work- 
ing upon  the  young,  as  the  pulpit  is  of 
working  upon  adults.  Teachers  are  often 
bowed  down  with  funtness  and  languor, 
owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  church. 
The  Chairman  remarked,  that  instead  of 
taking  the  senior  scholars  from  the  pulpit, 
he  would  revolutionise  the  pulpit,  and 
9i^t  it  more  to  senior  scholars :  which 
^Ott/d  «Ifo  be  niQie  bene&oial  to  aiSlvlU. 


It  would  be  very  appropriate  to  request 
pastors  to  apportion  a  part  of  their  pulpit 
labors  to  the  young ;  at  least  a  portion  in 
each  sermon.  In  discoursing  from  the 
pulpit,  too  much  stiffness,  and  formality, 
and  nicely  rounded  phrases  are  required. 
The  style  of  preaching  suitable  for  youths 
of  fourteen  to  twenty  would  be  best  adapted 
to  the  congregation  at  large.  Mr.  Johnson 
very  briefly  replied,  and  named  a  sad 
illustration  of  the  evil  result  of  a  want  of 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  con- 
nected with  the  same  school  as  himself,  by 
which  ten  interesting  Bible  class  scholars 
had  been  lost  to  the  schooL 


i.' 


UXBRIDGE. 

At  the  recent  anniversary  of  "The 
Sunday  School  Institutes  "  in  connection 
with  the  Independent  Chapel,  the  secretary 
(Mr.  Thomas  Morten),  read  an  interesting 
report  which  stated  that  the  Uxbridge, 
Ickinham,  and  Uxbridge  Moor  Institutes, 
comprise  110  boys,  (of  the  upper  classes 
in  the  Sunday  schools),  and  10  teachers. 
The  classes  meet  three  evenings  in  the 
week  at  each  place,  (except  at  Ickinham 
in  the  harvest  season  when  some  of  the 
Uds  are  employed),  from  7  until  9  o'clock 
for  elementary  instruction.  The  libraries 
contain  250  volumes,  from  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  loans  have  been 
granted  during  the  year.  Lectures  have 
been  delivered  on  the  following  subjects : 
Electricity,  Geology,  Elements  of  A  s- 
tronomy,  with  illustrations,  &c.  Hie 
Penny  Bank  established  to  encourage 
habits  of  economy  in  the  members  has 
progressed  satisfactorily,  the  number  of 
depositors  being  22,  and  the  amount 
deposited  £24.  The  expenses  attending 
the  management  of  the  three  institutes 
during  the  year,  amount  to  the  small  sum 
of  £2.  17s.  Hid. 

Since  their  establishment,  the  members, 
(especially  at  Ickinham  where  they  had 
not  attended  day  schools,  resulting  from 
which  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
conunon  arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic), 
\\iM«  madA  %2n^\i  ^\^^«m  to  their  own 
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delight,  and  to  the  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement of    the   teachers.      Several 
boys  have  been  members  from  the  qom- 
mencement,  (about  four  years  since),  and 
the  Committee  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
ere  long,  that  many  have  become  teachers. 
Thus  they^feel  gratified,  that  in  seeking, 
by  these  means,  to  bind  the  elder  scholars 
to  the  schools,  keep  them  from  evil  asso- 
ciations,    and    fit    them    fur    intelligent 
teachers  ;  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  Cave  House  Schools,  then 
addressed  the  members  on  the  paramount 
importance  of  acquiring  knowledge,  espe- 
cially of  a  religious  kind,  basing  his  re- 
marks upon  the  words,  '*  That  the  soul  be 
without  knowledge  it  is  not  good." 

Mr.  T.  D.  Kember  next  addressed  them 
on  the  capabilities  of  boys^  and  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Qumey  spoke  on  the  objects 
and  tendencies  of  Sunday  school  institutes, 
suggesting  rules  to  the  members  for  their 
individual  improvement,  and  giving  reasons 
for  encouragement  to  perseverance. 

The  chairman  then  presented  several  of 
the  members  with  the  prizes  awarded  by 
the  Committee  for  regular  attendance, 
progress  in  writing,  arithmetic,  singing, 
&c.  After  prayer  **  a  piece  "  was  sung  by 
the  members,  which  was  learned  for  the 
occasion,  at  the  singing  class  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Watley, 
and  the  meeting  concluded. 


world.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  make  a   deep  impression  in 
behalf  of  this    postal  reform,   which   is 
becoming   more  and   more  indispensable 
every  day.    There  are  about  G0,000  names 
atuched  to  the  memorial,  and  as  many 
of  the  younger  societies  have  not  taken 
part  in  getting  signatures,  it  is  expected 
that  40,000  more  maybe  obtained  through 
their    instrumentality.      A    writer    from 
Gravesend  says :— '*  The  emigration  mania 
seems  to  demand,  with  the  power  of  ten 
thousand    tongues,    an    *  Ocean     Penny 
Postage.'      To  stand  upon  our  Terrace 
Pier,  and  witness  the  scenes  that  almost 
daily  occur,  is  enough,  I  fancy,  to  convert 
every  member  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  make  him  fling  down  his  vote  (and  a 
thousand,  if  he   had  them)  for  *  Ocean 
Penny  Postage.'      How  many  during  the 
last  six  weeks  have  said  'Good-bye"  to 
Old  England,  who  would  hail  this  blessing 
from  their  fatherland,  as  a  boon  conferred 
upon  her  bread-seeking,  self-expatriated 
children!    If  any    doubt    its    necessity, 
send   them   down    to    Gravesend   for   a 
week." 


An  Unpaid  Public  Bbnefactor. 


OCEAN    PENNY    POSTAGE. 

The  great  memorial  to  the  Queen  for 
Ocean  Penny  Postage  was  not  presented 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to 
her  Majesty,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  motion  being  brought  before  the 
House.  For  it  was  the  petition  for  a 
boon  too  precious  and  important  to  be 
presented  at  any  other  than  at  the  very 
"  nick  of  time,"  when  it  would  tell  with 
the  greatest  elSect  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
It  is  now  being  prepared  for  presentation 
early  next  session  of  Parliament     It  will 


Thomas  Wright,  of  Manchester,  is  a 
worn,  but  not  a  weary  man,  of  sixty-three, 
who  has  for  forty-seven  years,  been  weekly 
servant  in  a  large  iron-foundry,  of  which 
he  is  now  the  foreman.      His  daily  work 
begins  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
closes  at  six  in  the  evening ;  for  forty-seven 
years  he  has  worked  through  twelve  hours 
daily  to   support  himself  and  those  de- 
pending on  him.    Those    depending  on 
him  are  not  few  ;  he  has  had  nineteen 
children,  and  at  some  periods  there  have 
been  grandchildren  looking   to   him  for 
bread.      His  income  never  has  attained 
£200.    a    year.    This    is  a  life  of  toil. 
What  could  a  man  do  in  .the  little  leisure 
left  by  so  much  unremitting  work  7     Poor 
as  he  was,— 'toiling  as  he  did,  a  modest 
man  of  humble  origin,  with  no  power  in 


be  headed  with  a  sheet  filled  with  a  goodly 

Uitofnamttjofthcfirstrankinthelitcrwy  \^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^\^  V\m  >a>aX.  K^a  ^fvwAKtft^ 
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•piiitiul  pown  ol  la  euoeat  will, — 
Thomu  Wright  liu  fouad  meuii,  in  hi* 
little  inlerrali  of  leiiurr,  M  leid  back, 
with  ■  gsDlle  hand,  300  ooniiettd  criminsli 
Is  lirlu*!  lo  wipe  the  blot  from  their 
lumM  uid  the  bligbt  fiom  their  proipecti  i 
Id  place  lliem  in  honeM  homci,  tupported 
bjr  en  honest  livelihood.  Fourteen  7eart 
■go,  Mr.  Wright  Tiiiled,  one  Sunday,  tbe 
Kew    Baiter  ptiion,  at    Manebeiter,  and 


took  a 


a  whit 


He  knew  thtt,  niih  the  lUin  of  gaol  upon 
them,  the  unhippy  priionen,  after  leleue, 
would  aeek  in  Tain  for  occupation ;  and 
that  looiely  would  ihut  the  doOT  of 
reformation  on  them,  and  eompel  them,  if 
the;  would  not  atarye,  to  walk  00  in  the 
waya  of  crime.  On  hia  second  Tiait, 
oonfict  wai  pointed  out  on  nhora  Mi 
Wright  might  teat  hia  power.  It  wa 
oeilain  power.  From  the  lantage- ground 
of  a  oompirillTs  equality  of  atation,  he 
pleaded  with  hit  rclloH-wockman  fo: 
wlidom  of  a  Tirluoui  and  boneit 
Heaven  doei,  and  earth  ahoulJ,  wipe  out 
of  aecount  repented  ciil.  Wt 
bom  the  heart,  backed  with  a  deep  and 
eontagioua  sense  in  the  heaiet  of  the 
Higli-minded  virtue  ihown  by  his  com- 
panion,were  not  uttered,  like  lip- sympathy, 
in  Tain.  Then  Thomas  Wright  engaged 
to  help  his  friend,  to  get  employment  for 
him,  and,  If  necessary,  to  be  surety  with 
his  own  goods  for  his  honorable  conduct. 
He  fulfilled  his  pledge  ;  and  that  man  has 
been,  eiei  lince.  a  prosperous  laborer  and 
an  upright  member  of  society.  So  the 
work  began.  So  earnest,  ao  humble)  yet, 
like  other  earnest,  humble  efforts,  with  a 
blcising  of  prosperity  upon  It.  In  this 
way,  during  the  last  fourteen  yean,  by 
this  one  man,  working  in  the  leisure  of 
twelTO  hours'  daily  (oil,  hundred*  haie 
been  restored  lo  peace.  He  has  lent 
husbands  repentant  lo  their  wiies  ;  he  haa 
re*lored  fathers  to  the  folherless.  Without 
ning  debt,  supporting  a  large  family 


a  little 


out  of  his  little  !  contenting  himself  with . 

bare    subsistence,    that    he    might    hate 

^  dothea  to  give  and  bits  of  money,  where 


they  were  required,  to  rcintUte  an 
ID  iocUty.— Z>(e'i«ita'(  B-rutehcU  H 

Itineiatiho  Villaoe  Libia 
Mr.  Blole  propo«e>  the  brou 
Tillage  librariea  in  Yorkabire,  on 
which  would  cause  a  frequent  rem 
the  books  in  each  library.  Ifin 
libraries  have  been  tried  itith  lonie 
of  success  in  (he  Lothiani  and  olht 
of  Scotland,  and  more  recently 
modified  plan  in  Cumberland  ai 
northern  counties  of  England.  Th 
is  not  intended  for  Tillages  whieh  an 
enough  to  sustain  a  mechanics'  in 
respectdble  circulating  libnr< 
for  (he  smaller  Tillage*,  where  an 
pendent  institution  could  scarcei] 
inpport.  It  is  suggested  thai  th. 
periment  shall  be  tried  undei 
management  of  the  Committee  c 
Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  losti 
and  that  (he  subscription*  of  the  tI 
shall  he  sided  by  aubicription*  from  i 
desirous  lo  assist  in  the  diffiuio 
knowledge.  An  interesting  and  imp< 
feature  of  Ihc  project  is,  that  the  lib 
are  to  be  changed— say  every  *lx  mc 
— being  remoTed  from  one  *tatio 
another ;  which  would  give  lo 
village  a  frequent  succession  of 
books,  and  thus  sustain  the  interest 
ight  otherwise  flag.  The  plan, well 
jst  commend  itself  (o  the  Judgtnei 
r  readers,  as  well  calculated  to  sap] 
nt  that  can  hardly  be  supplied  la 
icr  way;  and  we  commend  it  (o 
liberal  consideration  of  all  who  wisl 
:(  up  means  of  information  in  c 
illage  of  the  land,  and  see  "  wisdom 
knowledge  become  the  stability  of 
■'nes."— L«dl  Mircviy. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Shbbborne. — The  opening  of  the 
Sunday  achool  in  connexion  with  U: 
Chapelinlhia  town,  took  place  onThup 
the  6th  of  August.  In  the  aften 
npward*  of  two  hundred  *st  down  to 
provided  in  the  new  building,  the  archi 
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tural  beauty  of  which  elicited  general 
admiration*  In  the  evening,  a  public 
meethig  was  held  in  the  chapel  adjoining 
the  new  roomsy  the  chair  being  taken  ac- 
cording to  announetmentfbjW.  Tiee,  Esq., 
of  Sopley  Park,  who  opened  the  proceedings 
of  the  eveniog  with  an  address;  alter 
whioh,  —  Williamsy  Esq.,  Treasurer,  pre- 
sented his  *<fiBaneial  statement"  The 
rooms,  which  are  freehold,  cost  about  992/ ; 
of  this  sum,  9542.  7s.  2d.  has  already  been 
subscribed,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  only 
38/.  6s,  6d.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of  Birmingham ;  T. 
James,  of  London;  O.  H.  Davis,  of 
Bristol;  and  Mr.  Dingley,  of  Sherborne. 


brate  her  daughter's  restoration  to  health* 
The  school  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  flowers,  and  the  children 
were  abundantly  regaled  with  the  more 
substantia]  accompaniments  of  these  f%tetu 
There  were  present  to  preside  over  th« 
proceedings,  Lady  de  Rothschild  and  her 
two  daughters,  the  Baroness  Lionel  de 
Rothschild  and  her  youngest   son,    the 
Baronesses  Meyer  and  Willy  de  Rothschild 
and  the  excellent  treasurer  of  the  institu" 
tion,  Mr.  S.  L.  De  Symons  ;    and  it  was 
an  interesting  and  gratifying    seene  to 
witness  the  lively  sympathy  which  theao 
munificent  patrons  of  the  Jewish  eharitiei 
themselves  felt  in  the  entertauiment^  and 
fostered  in  their  children.    These  latter 
attended  most  assiduously  on  the  humble 
recipients  of  their  parents*  bounty,  distri- 
buted the  cakes,  toys,  etc,  and  learned 
thus  early  to  feel   that    pleasure  which 
giving  confers  not  less  upon  the  donor  than 
on  the  receiver.    How  delightful  is  it  to 
the     philanthropist     to     witness     these 
practical  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  who  out  of  evil  bringeth  goodk 


WOOLWICH. 

On  Thursday  August  5th  the  annual 
treat  to  the  Sunday  schools  and  Bible 
classes  connected  with  Salem  Chapel, 
Woolwich,  was  given  by  Mr.  Graham,  in 
the  grounds  of  Sir  Thomas  M.  Wilson,  at 
Charlton.  There  were  present,  including 
thirty-six   teachers,   about  500 ;    besides 

about  800  visitors,  including  the  friends  |  The  mother's  heart  is  bowed  with  affliction 

at  a  beloved  child's  danger;    the  peril 


attending  Salem  Chapel.  We  observed 
among  the  company  Mr.  Qraham  and  his 
amiable  lady,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Conolly,  (clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  at  Woolwich,)  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carlilc,  minister  of  Salem  Chapel, 
with  Rev.  Messrs.  Pulling,  Short,  and  other 
neighbouring  ministers,  and  several  friends 
from  London.  Mr.  Joseph  Maitland,  with 
his  usual  felicitousness,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  children.  Dr.  Carlile 
responded  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Graham,  and  himself  and  Mrs  Carlile. 
The  children  sang  the  National  Anthem, 
and  at  nine  left  the  grounds,  preceded  by 
the  band  of  the  Royal  Marines. 


passes— and  the  mother's  heart,  gushing 
with  maternal  love,  finds  no  more  gpratefhl 
expression  for  her  afifeetion  and  thankful* 
ness,  then  in  awakening  gladness  where, 
but  for  her  and  such  as  her,  it  would  so 
seldom  reign.«-/tficuA  Chronicte, 


COMrBRBNCE     OF 
DEAF 


TEACHERS      OP 
AND      DUMB. 


TBI 


A  HEBREW  SCHOOL   FESTIVAL. 

Jews'  Free  School,  Bbll  Lane 
Spitalfields.— >0n  Monday,  August  the 
9th,  430  girls  and  IdO  boys  of  this  establish- 


The  Second  Annual  Conference  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  held 
at  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  at  Doncaster, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
August  The  principals  of  the  institutions 
at  Doncaster,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Exeter,  Brighton,  Dublin,  and  Belfast^ 
were  present  A  variety  of  deeply-inter- 
esting topics  were  suggested  for  discussion, 
tlie  most  important  of  vrhich  was,  perhaps, 
the  consideration  of  ^'A  course  of 
Lessons"  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.    A  papel^ 


rnent  were  entertained  at  a  tea-party  given 

by  JMy  Anthony  de  Rothsohild,  to  cek- 1  waeieed  by  ikB  principal  of  the  Insiitiitioii 
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fit  Exeter,  upon  "lignB,  "  in  wbicb   I 
leipecliTC  merita   of  natuntl,  deacripti 
*rbitiaT7,  uld  oODTentional  tigniHere  ci 
■idered,  and    by  nhich   Qie   opiuian-i 
thoie  preient  neie  elicited.      A  paper  i 
alio  read  b;  the  principal  of  tbe  IniUtuli 
at  Birmingbam,    upon    the    DDe-handcd 
alphabet ;   the  diicunion  on  »bioh  ltd  ti 
>  unauimoiu  remlulioD  on  the  part  of  thi 
eanTBrence  to  encontage  the  a*e  by  ilici. 
pupili  of  both  the  manual  alphabet*,     fi 
letter  wi*  alio  read  from  G.  L.  P.  Kyr<^ 
Esq.,  of  the  Adult  Aayluin  fortbe  De« 
and  Dumb,  iuquiring  tbe  opinion  of  ttit^ 
eoofereDCB   of   teachers  aa    to  ita   bei 
deairable  to  oUbliih  a  college  and  iadi 
trial  eatabliahmeot  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
ID  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  i 
after  mature  eonaidcTatioa,  it  waa  found 
that  the  leaohert  preaenl  were  unaolmbui 
of  opinion,  that  it  irould  be  more  eondi 
oiie  to  the  welbre  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
prolong  the  terni  allowed  for  their  eduealion 
i&the  eiiiliog  Inatitulioni  for  the  young, 
dian  to  lend  pupili  to  auch  an  eatablieh- 
menti  and  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  wduIiI 
ba  baiter  attended  to,  and  learn  their  trades 
beat,    in    the     ordinary   way,   bj    being 
■pprentieed  near  their  own  homei  ii 
ptOTincei . 


viz.;  to  Mr.  tVoedhaiH,  (tbe  long  active 
Treaaorer,)  an  Eiaj  Chaii  from  the  old 
icliolara  of  hia  claaa.  To  Mr.  R.  Alka, 
tbe  Supeiialendcnt,  an  elaborately  bonnd 
Family  Bible,  from  the  tcachen  and  friend* 
of  tbe  acbool.  To  Jlfr.  /.  H.  DfyU,  a 
papier  maeh£  Ink-atand,  Sic.    To  Ur,  C. 


Ellii, 


pcil-ca 


,  with 


Ur.  Dicldnaon,  tbe  retpeeled  aecretary 
of  the  aehoal,  and  an  occaiionil  corres- 
iMndent  of  the  "  Teachers'   Magaainc," 

to  Aualralis,  the  teachen  met  to  pieafnl 
(o  him  a  epgf  of  Ihe  Pictohial  Biblf,  3b 
■  mark  of  their  reaped.  An  aSectionntc 
addiesi  waa  deliiered  on  tbe  oecaaion  by 
one  of  the  aenior  teachera,  and  ferveni 
prayera  offered  on  behalf  of  Mr.  D. 
and  aeietal  of  the  leholaia  who  «ie  leaving 
tat  the  aaine  diatant  land. 

LAMBETH. 

We  have  to  record  the  fallowing  grali- 
4iog  teatimoniala  in  oonaeiion  with  the 
Bond-atieet    Snnday    School,    Lwnbctb,, 


gold  pen,  &C.  To  Miu  Pigg,  a  beantifDl 
Wiiting-deak,  and  to  MUt  AOm  a  Work- 
box,  (both  delicately  filled  with  thechoicelt 
uticlea).  The  two  Utter  preaentt  were 
tribute!  of  affection  from  old  acholart. 
Theae  incident]  are  truly  pleaaing,  and  will 
we  truat  give  a  great  impetiu  to  the  re- 
cipienta,  in  the  important  diicharge  of 
tbcir  dutlea  aa  Sunday  School  Teachen. 

A  BUSTIC  SUNDAL  SCHOOL 

FESTIVAL. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  July  litt, 
the  village  of  Mavenby,  aituats  neu  Lin- 
cola,  preaented  an  animated  aeene,  and 
many  a  youthful  heart  beat  high  with  joy. 
It  waa  the  "  FeiatDay,"  ortbe  anniveraary 
of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  Schooli, 
eaUbllahed  in  that  place  in  that  year  1814, 
containing  nearly  200  acholart. 
On  tbia  day  the  rewards  are  diatribnied 
Treat"  is  held,  and  the  Annual 
Sermon  preached  Ibr  the  scboola.  At 
'clock,  while  (he  church  belts  rang  ■ 
meriy  pesi,  the  children,  with  the  clergy- 
■  their  head,  aecompsnied  by  aevenl 
of  their  teachera,  walked  in  proceuion 
Tillage,  and  aflerwardi  through 
the  rectory  grounds,  aaacmbllng  at  length 
on  the  lawn  to  aing  the  national  antbem. 
o'clock  they  relomed  to  the  school 
which  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowen,  garlands,  and  appropriate 
emblems,  and  the  "Tieat"  here  com- 
by  their  aitting  down  to  an  excel- 
lent dinner  of  roaat  beef  and  plum-podd- 
After  doing  ample  juatice  to  the 
repast,  the  soholara  returned  in  order,  to 
ek  adjoining  the  rectory,  and 
amuaed  themaelves  with  awinging,  cricket, 
I  other  gamea,  until  4  o'qioek, 
when  tbey  all  again  aaaembled  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  houief  to  r»o«Ive  tlwit  n- 
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wards,  which  consisted  of  frocks,  calico  for 
shirting,  with  Bihles  and  other  hooks.  A 
large  number  of  yisitors  attended. 

When  this  interesting  engagement  was 
concluded^  and  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  the 
children  returned  home  with  their  rewards 
to  tea.  In  the  erening  they  again  met  in 
the  school-room,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
church,  where  an  impressive  discourse 
was  preached  by  the  clergyman,  from 
1  Cbron.  xxviii.  which  was  listened  to 
by  both  parents  and  scholars  with  marked 
attention.  Three  hymns  were  sung  by  the 
children,  "  Our  feeble  voices  Lord  we 
raise:  "  No.  322,  Sunday  Scholars'  Com- 
panion. One  composed  by  the  clergyman, 
and  the  well-known  hymn  "  There  is  a 
glorious  world  of  Light."  No.  250. 

And  thus  closed  an  anniversary  deeply 
interesting  in  its  character,  and  one  which 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  present. 

W.  H.  G. 


DEATH 


OP 


JOSEPH  FLETCHER,  ESa, 

HER   majesty's   INSPECTOR  OP   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  announce 
the  sudden  decease  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  British  and 
Foreign  Schools.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  es- 
tablished for  himself  a  high  reputation  by 
his  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  as 
secretary  to  the  Handloom  Inquiry,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission.  The 
several  reports  of  these  commissions  will 
remain  an  unfailing  monument  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's  earnest  and  indefatigable  en- 
deavors to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
women  and  children  employed  in  manu- 
factures. On  the  termination  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Employment  Commission,  whose 
startling  disclosures  excited  so  painfully 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  forced  upon 
our  Legislature  the  absolute  and  imperative 
necessity  for  Parliamentary  control,  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Inspector  of  Schools  receiving  grants  under 
the  Privy  Councili  in  the  year  1844.    Hla 


voloninous  reports  on  the  schools  under  his 
inspection  are  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  our  educational  statistics. 
Mr.  Fletcher  was,   for  very  many  years, 
one  of  the   honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  in  which 
post  he  had  earned  for  himself  a  wide- 
spread reputation  among  foreign  as  well 
as  British  statists  for  the  zeal,  industry, 
and  assiduity  with  which  he  discharged  the 
laborious  duties  of  that  office.    He  was 
also  during  the  same  period  editor  of  the 
Statittieal  Journal,  and  to  his  talents  and 
patient  labor  are  due  the  collation  and 
arrangement  of  the  vast  collection  of  valu- 
able documents  to  be    found    in    these 
volumes.    Mr.  Fletcher  for  several  years 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  statistical  section 
of  the  British  Association,  of  which  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Council.    He  con- 
tributed several  valuable  memoirs  to  the 
series   of  the  Association  reports.     His 
very  able  pamphlet  entitled  "  Education- 
National,  Voluntary  and  Free,"  published 
during  the  last  year,  attracted  considerable 
notice.      Our  brief  enumeration  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  labors  will  have  given  cause  to 
our  readers  to  imagine  him  a  man  advanced 
in  years ;  he  expired,  however,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  thirty-nine.      Ever 
since  he  was  nineteen,  his  pen  had  been 
engaged  upon  literary  occupations.      Mr. 
Fletcher  had  been  ill  but  a  short  time,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  (which  took 
place  on  the  11th  August,)  on  leave  of 
absence  at  Chirk,  in  North  Wales.    His 
remains  were  removed  from  his  residence 
in  Savllle-row  to  Tottenham  Church,  on 
the   following  Wednesday.    It  has  been 
the  lot  of  few  men  during  so  short  an 
official  career,  to    secure   more    respect 
and  afiection  than  was  felt  towards  Mr- 
Fletcher;  and  we  are  sure  that  his  loss 
will  be  regretted  as  much  by  the  teachers 
and  children  of  the  schools  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit,  (those  upon  the  British 
system,)  as  by  the  supporters  of  those 
schools,  and  that  portion  of  the  public  who 
are  interested  in  the  improyement  of  eda« 
cation  among  us. 
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POBTRT. 


Vofttfi. 


ORIGINAL    BTMNS    FOR    THE 

JUBILEE  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

[ThfM  Hymns  hare  alwiidy  tppeircd  in  the  tTWw  yaffozim,  and  are  here  re^iated  it  A 
WfgeBtfomf  ieTeral  wibKriben  to  oar  mJeeellMiy.] 


HTHZI  I. 

The  trump  ol  Jubilee 

Its  t>^i-nit«g  notes  prolongs ; 
From  near  to  utmost  sea 

It  wakens  IvaeTs  seags  ; 
ForlMMM  aad  rest  eeefa  beeeai  banf, 
The  day  of  Jubilee  returns. 

The  sons  of  porerty 

Have  Bummed  tkreogli  tediooi  yean. 
That  sound  proelaime  tkem  firae. 

That  morning  dries  their  tears; 
From  stranger  lands  they  come,  they  come« 
Cancelled  their  debt,  and  free  their  home. 

80  in  our  British  lanJs, 

The  cliildren  of  the  poor,— > 
Detained  in  iron  bends, 

Of  ignorance  no  more,— 
Come  fbrth  to  joy  and  liberty : 
Cod^  holy  book  haa  set  them  frte. 

Dawn,  day  of  JubUee, 

Upon  a  world  in  chainv ; 
Bid  aU  manUnd  befree. 

For  Christ  the  Saviour  zeigna; 
I  Bound  the  loud  blast  from  shore  to  shore 
That  tells  the  reign  of  night  is  o*er. 

Coon  ftirtb,  ye  iHsBds  of  trntb  ^ 

Ye  beads  of  teachers,  rise ; 
The  guardians  of  our  youth. 

To  train  them  fbr  the  skies  : 
And  hesrt  with  heart,  and  hand  with  hind, 
tsk  holy  bends  of  onion  Mnd. 

We  come  in  long  array 
With  Christ  our  head  and  king, 

Uhltad  stand  to  day 
And  troth  and  Tictory  sing ; 

We  waiva  the  banner  of  the  ft«a  : 

We  sound  the  tnunp  of  Jubilee. 


W.  Gofa* 


HTHN  IL 

Chv  Phieaibnndai'a    where  an  they? 

TeaolMW  and  friends,  and  children 
WhOronr  fin*  aaaivera^  day* 

Hail*d  with  firm  hope  and 
Their  bodies  sleep  beneath  the  sod, 
Their  ipirlts  arf  teCBfist  with  Gk>d. 


They,  from  their  sabbath  laboon 
We  to  their  pious  work  soocead ; 

Oil,  be  tkeir  meaAorlee  erer  bleal^ 
By  aU  who  their  azamylei 

Blend  we  to-day,  nddsi  Ikwing 

Our  dear  departed  brethren's 


But  there  are  thousenda  yet  ailfa^ 
Who  in  our  foremost  ranka  went  fsrth; 

We  thank  thee,  Lord !  that  thaaa  snrvivi, 
Thy  witnesses  of  Iotc  on  earth : 

How  woadroufl  now,  to  them  appears, 

The  retrospect  of  fifty  yean  t 

Lord!  rinee  we  own  the  work  Is  thine. 
Still  keep  us  one  in  graea  and  tmdi ; 

Grant  more  and  more  of  ^d  divine 
To  fill  our  schools  with  willing  youth ; 

And  quickly  multiply  and  bless, 

A  thousand-fdd*  oar  past  sueceas ! 

HTMN  m. 

Discord  the  world  divides. 
And  angry  naUons  red. 
While  scarce  within  the  chuch  abidef 
A  calm,  aloyingaeal* 

Thus  Satan  rears  Ms  throna 
On  high,  amid  the  strift. 
But  we  another  kingdom  own* 
In  heart,  in  lip,  in  life. 

At  duty's  sUrring  call 
Our  blending  labours  meet, 
Take,  Sariour-Priuce,  the  praise  of  aO» 
Thus  gathered  to  thy  foot. 

Our  sires  have  passed  away 
Who  this  good  work  b^;an, 
Now  i0«  ftdUl  the  hireling's  imj, 
ia  helped  of  God,  we  can. 

And  while  by  mer^  spared. 
In  their  tel^ba  track  to  run. 
May  children's  children  rise,  pMparad^ 
For  more  than  we  have  dona. 

Then  shall  each  oeming  year. 
Abundant  harvests  see. 
And  bring,  though  ftthars  disappear, 
A  Aiture  Jubilee. 

j^QtHnghatn*  Akw  Gnuam 
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HTMHIV. 

The  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
The  Father's  love,  with  sweet  accord, 
The  Holy  Ghost's  communion  be 
Our  l)ond  of  peace  and  amity. 

This  is  the  threefold  chord  that  biada 
The  sympathies  of  kindred  minds, 
And  draws  them  to  that  QL<HUO«ni  TnUt 
The  Onb  Hernal  Dxrnr. 

God  tlras  to  man  himself  reveals. 
Ills  people  calls,  redeems,  and  seals, 
Who  one  with  him  in  spirit  are. 
In  answer  to  Christ's  farewell  prayer. 

Kor  time,  nor  place,  nor  life,  nor  death. 
Decaying  strength,  departing  breath, 
Can  looee  or  break  that  holy  cord, 
Laid  on  them  by  their  loving  Lord. 

This  was  the  very  cord  of  love. 
Which  drew  him  finom  his  throne  above ; 
With  it  he  makes  sin's  priaonen  free, 
And  captive  leads  captivity. 

Bound  with  this  covenant  to-day. 
We  rest  as  pilgrims  on  our  way. 
Past  trials  thankfully  review. 
And  cheerftilly  prepare  for  new. 

STieJieldt  Jaxis  MoirroomaiT. 


HTMN  V. 

Lord  1  not  to  some  fsw  favoured  nooks, 
Is  learning  in  oar  days  confined ; 

Schools,  teachers,  educati(m,  books. 
Are  firee  to  each  inquiring  mind  ; 

Yea,  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 

Wide  open  standi  Inatnictloa's  door. 

The  mightiest  stores  oC  ancient  thoog^i^ 
The  daily  streams  of  knowledge  ubw-^ 

AD  that  the  church,  the  world,  hath  taught, 
Is  now  unfolded  to  our  view : 

Lord  I  for  thy  glory,  guide  and  bless. 

The  active  pen— the  woodrovs  press. 

Thus  each,  in  this  fsir  q;)ot  of  earth, 
Whate'er  his  inteUeetnal  span— 

(HaU,  happy  age  I  Thanks,  British  birth  I) 
May  be  a  sonl-«calted  man ; 

May  win  a  higher,  holier  aim, 

A  Bible-student's  hoBoar'd  name. 

Then,  while  our  thousands  crowd  the  brink 
Of  wisdom's  lifls-inspiring  flood. 

Lord !  make  ns  all  athirst  to  drink. 
From  the  pure  fount  of  heavenly  good ; 

That  triple  fount,  from  which  above, 

Flows  gospel  fkith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

John  HoiLiKD. 


HTMN  VI. 

Fathers  in  Christ,  who,  haad-in-hand. 
First  formed  our  glorious  milOB  band. 

Survivors  spared  this  day  to  see ; 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  lift  up  your  voice, 
Blesring,  and  blest,  with  us  r^oloe 

In  this  glad  year  of  Jubilee. 

Te  parents,  who,  as  chfldrea  dear. 
First  met  in  our  first  Union  year, 

Wboe*er  your  christian  pastors  be— 
And  ye— the  thousands  who  on  earth. 
Have  through  these  flf^  years  hAd  birth  * 

Tours  is  this  sacred  Jubilee. 

Young  man  and  maidens,  iHm  thrMgh  gnae. 
As  sabbath  teachers  in  the  raca 

Of  active  duty  thM  agraa ; 
Be  yours,  with  holy  zeal  to  share. 
By  foith  and  hope,  with  prabe  and  prayer, 

In  this  oar  primal  JnbHee. 

Sslnts,  sages,  senators,  who  own 
Pure  heaven-bless'd  Bible  tmth,  alone 

Can  make  a  nation  great  and  firee ; 
Swell,  swell  with  ns,  in  patriot  pride. 
Through  Britain's  realms,  firom  sidto  to  ilda. 

Our  union  song  of  Jubilee. 

Job*  HoUAifi^. 


HYMN  vn. 

How  firm,  athlckly-braldad ootd I 
An  army  fixed  in  dose  array  t 
How  strong,  jne  servantaortheLord* 
The  phalanx  ye  present  to-day  1 
World^wide,-Hmd  j«t  eompaet  y  ttand. 
Sworn  to  one  HMdard,  hand  In  hand. 

Tour  work,-aha  homaa  aool  to  wis, 
Your  strength  and  banner,— christiaa  lore. 
Your  foes,— the  banded  hosts  of  sin. 
Your  confidence,— the  Lord  above, 
Tomr  triumphs,— 4io^,  humble,  great, 
Though  little  known,  of  km  eatate. 

ChUdren  of  earth,  in  earth's  aflkirs. 
The  energies  of  life  expend. 
Pleasure  or  fluna,  or  wealth  be  thehrs. 
To  hii^iar  honmut  yoo  descend ; 
Amid  the  young,  tha  loal,  tha  poori 
Toiling,  baaven's  plandlt  to  aeenre  1 

Inspiring  I  Glorious  I  To  believe 
That  he  ftxr  whom  ya  work  and  lira  t 
Deigns  the  firee  oflbring  to  receive^ 
And  with  the  last  *>  weUdona*  to  give, 
Bach  lonely  prayer,  aaeh  weary  day, 
WUl  that  abundanUy  repay  1 
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And  wh«n  in  hMxi,  in  hand  ye  meet. 
Warm  groups  beneath  bow  many  a  nky, 
Your  work  of  fifty  years  complete. 
Your  labours  spread  befbre  his  eye, 
Thankftil,  bat  humbly  know  that  He 
Accepts  and  owns  yoor  Jubilee  I 

AK^^f  GiLBSBT. 


HYICN  vin. 

Head  of  the  ehurefal  one  ]»Mt  sublime, 
Through  eyery  age,  and  d^nge,  and  dime, 
Taught  by  one  Bphrit,  and  one  word. 
Thy  salnU  have  worshippM  thee,  their  Lord. 

Though  diflteing  oft,  their  praise  and  prayers, 
One  iUth,  one  Ixype,  one  lore  was  theirs  ; 
They—several  fk>ck8— form'd  but  one  Hold, 
Of  christian  people,  young  and  old. 

Head  of  the  church  I  great  Shepherd !  we 
Our  mission  surely  had  trota  thee— 
To  Join  in  one  the  sacred  band 
Of  Sabbath  teachers  through  the  land. 

Our  iim  where'er  disciples  young. 
Speak  our  sweet  English  mother  tongue. 
To  bear  instruction  to  the  soul, 
And  win  to  heaTenly  truth's  control. 

And  thou  hast  blest  our  peaoeAil  aim, 
A  imion-bond  of  schools  to  frame ; 
Our  efforts  through  the  whole  to  teach. 
The  best,  blest  wisdom  known  in  each. 

For  fifty  years  our  task  pursued, 
Biidst  trials,  mercies,  gratitude ; 
We  meet  to  own  and  praise  to-day, 
Thy  soYereign  bounty's  rieh  display. 

Lord  I  prosper  still  our  seal,  and  yield 
To  our  wide  aims  a  wider  field ; 
Wide  as  the  realm  where  British  youth, 
Perish  for  lack  of  saving  truth. 

Then  may  we  hope  at  length  to  see. 
That  great  millennial  Jubilee, 
When  earth,  become  one  ehuroh,  shall  raise 
Time's  last  hosanna  to  thy  praise. 

J0B2f  HOUAKD. 


HYMN  IX. 

There's  Joy  in  heaven  amcmg  the  saints 
O'er  every  sinner  that  repents ; 
The  chiMren's  angels  Join  that  strain. 
When  little  ones  are  bom  again. 

Our  schools  are  nurseries  betow, 

For  trees  of  paradise  to  grow, 

Till,  by  their  Saviour's  training  haod. 


Myriads  already,  oooe  o«ir  ear«. 
Friends  and  companlone,  lloarlsh  th 
yrYunax  now  in  fellowship  we  meet. 
They  see  his  fiace,  wc  klaa  his  feet. 

Then  be  this  dmj  of  sacred  mirth, 
A  JvBiutB  in  heaven  amdmrth: 
From  earth  while  gind  hoMumas  Hss^ 
Heaven's  halleli^)ah'fl  lUl  tb« 


When  time  hath  run  hla  latest  roond 
And  the  last  trumpet  eeaaed  to 
The  reign  of  grace  triomfdiaiit,* 
Eternity  shall  shout "  Amin  I** 

JAim  MOIIVM 


HYMN 


TO     BB     SDWO      AT 

A    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TBAOHE 
PREPARATION  CLASS. 

Habixbbs.  gL 

Iw  tliy  name  each  other  graeting. 

We  are  here  with  one  acoonl. 
Saviour  bless  this  (Hendly  Meeting, 

Give  thy  Spirit  with  thy  Word : 
Then  the  means  of  grace  ei\|oying, 

We  shall  read,  and  hear,  and  ^isak; 
All  due  diligence  employing. 

Knowledge  of  thy  truth  to  seek. 

Thou  hast  eall'd  thyself  our  Brothv ; 

Hear  our  humble,  earnest  cry ; 
While  we  aim  to  help  each  other, 

BCay  thine  aid  be  ever  nigh. 
Let  our  labour  be  our  pleasure, 

Cheer'd  by  thy  approving  voioe ; 
We  would  search  for  hidden  trcaauv, 

May  we  find  it  and  njoice. 

Thus  thy  Saored  Truth  discerning. 

Apt  to  teach  whate'er  we  know,' 
May  we  yet  increase  in  learning. 

And  the  truth  to  others  show. 
Still  receiving  and  bestowing. 

We  would  hear,  and  speak  thy  Word 
Still,  in  heavenly  wisdom  growing. 

Follow  on  to  know  the  LoixL 
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METHODS    OF   MENTAL    IMPROVEMENT, 

THE  TEAOHEI^'S  ABBANGEHEITT  0?    SUBJECTS. 

'*  Let  all  ihingn  be  done  .  .  •  in  order.** 

A  logical  and  connected  mode  of  thinking  is  of  essential  service  to 
every  person  who  is  desirous  of  mental  improvement,  and  is  a  very 
useful  prelude  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art  by  which  any  subject  may 
be  planned  and  arranged  with  propriety. 

When  a  person  expresses  himself  without  any  regard  to  method, 
arrangement^  or  connection,  we  say  that  his  communications  are 
desultory,  and  we  also  naturally  infer  that  he  is  a  desultory  thinker* 
The  study  of  all  teachers  should  be  to  correct  this  looseness  and 
irregularity  of  thought  and  expression,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  that 
disagreeable  indistinctness  which  tends  to  confuse  the  hearers'  minds, 
and  occasions  them  to  wish  that  the  speaker  would  bring  his  discourse 
quickly  to  an  end. 

Method  of  arrangement  requires  that  a  subject  should  be  laid  out  in 
steps,  with  due  attention  to  the  order  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
Between  these  a  proper  unity  must  be  preserved,  so  that  the  beginning 
may  naturally  lead  to  the  middle,  and  the  middle  to  the  end,  of  every 
discourse  or  lesson*  A  simple  subject  for  children,  of  limited  capaci- 
ties, may  be  comprehended  in  three  Mivisions.  Ist.  Explanation; 
2nd.  Statement  of  facts  with  illustrations ;  and  drd.  A  very  brief  con- 
clusion. For  children  of  more  enlarged  capacities,  the  divisions  may 
be  proportionately  extended.  For  adults,  Dr.  Blair  has  laid  down  the 
following  scheme,  as  requisite  to  a  regular  discourse.  ''  First,  the 
introduction ;  secondly,  the  state  and  division  of  the  subject ;  thirdly, 
the  narration  or  explication ;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments ; 
fifthly,  the  pathetic  parts;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.*'  Each  of  these 
may  not  be  required  in  every  discourse,  but  this  is  the  order  in  which  they 
are  usually  employed.  Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  a  discourse, 
the  circumstances  and  states  of  mind  common  to  the  hearers  should  be 
carefully  regarded ;  above  all  things,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  extend 
any  discourse,  whether  delivered  to  children  or  adults,  to  such  a  length 
as  to  occasion  weariness,  for  ''  where  weariness  begins,  attention  ends." 

In  pursuing  the  course  that  has  been  laid  down,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  introduction  is  designed  to  ask  for  attention ;  the 
proposition  and  divisions  lay  out  the  subject  in  a  connected  manner ; 
the  narration  or  explication  casts  additional  light  upon  the  discourse ; 
the  reasoning  or  arguments  are  employed  to  convince  and  persuade  ; 
the  pathetic  is  intended  to  move  the  passions ;  and  the  conclusion  aims 
at  leaving  a  proper  impression. 

2p 
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Condensation  may  be  studied  with  great  advantage ;  for  those 
speakers  who  can  arrange  a  discourse  methodically,  and  who  have  the 
skill  to  treat  the  various  parts  with  clearness  and  compactness,  are 
generally  favorites  with  the  public;  and,  in  consequence,  possess  the 
power  to  communicate  much  benefit  to  their  hearers.  Amplification 
may  sometimes  be  indulged  in ;  but  it  will  require  the  greatest  care  to 
prevent  its  occasioning  a  discourse  from  becoming  immoderately  long; 
as  that  might,  through  a  severe  trial  of  the  hearers'  patience,  compro- 
mise the  whole  effort  of  the  speaker,  by  turning  against  him  the  entire 
feelings  of  an  audience.  A  very  useful  rule  to  follow,  generally,  is  to 
adopt  such  a  method  of  arrangement  as  shall  become  a  vehicle  whereby 
a  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  delivered  with  clearness,  good  sense,  and 
touching  sensibility. 

Whatever  methods  of  arrangement  may  be  employed^  let  them  be 
plain  and  easy,  so  that  they  may  be  run  through,  both  by  the  speaker 
and  hearers,  without  embarrassment.  Begin  with  those  facts  and 
truths  which  are  more  commonly  known,  and  proceed  by  regular  and 
well-connected  steps  to  those  which  are  more  difficult ;  but  be  careful 
not  to  crowd  too  many  thoughts  or  statements  into  one  sentence,  and 
not  to  perplex  the  mind,  by  the  use  of  words,  terms,  or  language 
beyond  the  apprehension  or  capacities  of  the  scholars  or  hearers,  for 
that  is  a  fatal  error  in  education,  because  it  superinduces  a  habit  of 
inattention  which  is  very  difficult  of  alteration. 

Assign  every  idea,  fact,  or  sentiment  to  its  proper  class,  and  each 
part  of  a  subject  to  its  own  place.  Be  cautious  also  not  to  confound 
the  general  with  the  particular  heads  of  a  subject,  and  let  the  whole 
subject  be  as  complete  as  possible,  without  carrying  it  beyond  the 
bounds  which  the  time  allotted  to  any  exercise,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  scholars  may  demand.  **  There  is  a  happy  medium  to  be  observed 
in  all  our  methods,  so  that  brevity  may  not  render  the  sense  obscure, 
nor  our  knowledge  merely  superficial;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
fullness  and  copiousness  of  our  method  may  not  waste  the  time,  tire 
the  learner,  or  fill  the  mind  with  trifles.'*  Let  your  scheme  of 
arrangement,  be  logically  connected,  and  have  mutual  relations,  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  to  the  object  you  have  in  view,  to  the  age  and 
abilities  of  your  pupils,  and  to  the  society  with  which  you  associate. 

There  should  always  be  a  main  design  in  every  lesson  of  instruction, 
and  every  discourse ;  and  all  the  parts  should  have  a  bearing  towards 
this  end ;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  this  design  should  be  like  a  thread 
running  through  the  whole  course. 

In  cultivating  that  discipline  of  the  mind  by  which  the  most  siiitable 
methods  of  arrangement  may  be  acquired,  there  probably  cannot  be  a 
more  salutary  exercise ,  ihau  \.\i^\.  \n\i\Oi\  ^m^«  {torn  the  knowledge  and 
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practice  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  methods  that  have  ever  been 
employed.     These  are  the  analytic  and  synthetic. 

The  analytic  method  takes  the  whole  physical  compound,  or  the 
mental  subject,  and  separates  it  into  its  distinctive  parts,  or  first 
principles,  and  thereby  finds  out  its  particular  properties,  and  is,  there- 
fore, sometimes  called  the  method  of  decomposition. 

The  synthetic  method  is  that  which  takes  the  distinctive  parts^  and 
by  combining  them  leads  on  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole.  It  begins 
with  the  most  simple  principles  and  truths,  and  proceeds  by  degrees  to 
construct  them  into  a  whole,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the 
method  of  composition.  Both  these  methods  are  employed  to  discover 
truth|  and  to  communicate  it  If  we  know  the  parts  of  any  subject 
easier  and  better  then  the  whole,  we  can  study  them  distinctly,  and 
by  putting  them  together,  we  can  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
But  if  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  whole  than  we  are  with  its 
particular  parts,  then  we  divide  or  resolve  the  whole  into  its  parts,  and 
thereby  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them. 

These  two  methods  are  rather  difficult  to  exhibit  separately,  as  there 
are  various  forms  of  the  analytic,  whereby  truth  is  found  out,  and  some 
of  them  come  so  near  to  the  s}!!  the  tic,  that  it  requires  great  nicety  of 
observation  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  utility  of  logical  analysis  is  so  great,  that  a  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  and  skill  in  its  application,  tend  considerably  to  heighten  the 
qualifications  of  all  teachers.  To  obtain  the  art  of  accurately  dividing 
a  subject  into  its  various  parts,  and  of  investigating  their  relations  and 
dependencies  is  worthy  of  the  most  diligent  study.  Without  the 
possession,  in  some  degree,  of  this  capital  art,  the  mind  will  remain  in- 
competent to  devise  any  plan  of  treating  a  subject  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  study,  let  a  subject  be  taken  which 
contains  only  a  few  particulars,  and  let  these  be  divided  and  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  time  and  place.  After  a  few  simple 
exercises  of  this  kind,  the  subject  may  be  enlarged,  and  a  more  extend- 
ed division  and  arrangement  pursued.  By  such  gradual  means  a 
satisfactory  progression  in  the  art  of  arrangement  may  be  acquired, 
until  the  mind  becomes  competent  to  analyse  any  subject  without  much 
difficulty,  BO  as  to  ascertain  its  component  parts,  and  whether  any  of 
them  ought  to  be  rejected  as  fallacious,  or  whether  they  can  all  be  put 
together  so  as  to  form  substantial  truth. 

By  some  practice  in  exercises  of  this  kind,  the  mind  will  soon  become 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  maxim,  "  Nothing  can  be  well  done 
without  a  plan,"  and  therefore  follow  some  kind  of  system  in  every- 
thing that  demands  your  attention,  or  calls  for  action.  By  accustom- 
ing yourself  to  think  systematically,  you  will\ewTv\iO^  V^i  \^^^^\.  \mkcc^ 
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ideafl  which  agree  not  with  tmth ;  and  also  to  commnnieate  to  ( 
more  clearly,  and  consequently  more  interestingly,  the  trutha  i 
you  arc  desirous  they  should  receive  for  their  adyancement  in  1 
ledge. 

The  preceding  observations  may  help  to  prove  the   advantage  i 
I !  gained  from  ranking  or  placing  our  conception  of  things   in  a  p 

i,  method  and  just  order,  for  thereby  confusion  of  our  ideas    and 

munications  is  prevented.     A  student  who  is  in  search  of  trut 
'  teacher  who  imparts  knowledge  to  others,  will  very  much  intc 

with  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  and  obstruct  his  usefulnes 
confounding  his  own  mind,  or  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  unless  he 
ploy  much  diligence  to  arrange  his  ideas,  and  methodize  his  8ubje< 
There  is,  however,  no  need  for  a  slavish  adherence  to  any  kin 
method,  as  it  is  possible  that  several  methods  may  be  equally  g 
and  sufficiently  adapted  to  answer  our  purpose.  The  great  thin 
be  desired  is,  that  by  gradual  study,  by  well-practiced  discrimina 
**  and  by  careful  assortment  and  adjustment,  we  may  become  fan 

with  the  use  of  various  methods,  so  as  eventually  to  acquire  the  ax 
thinking-out,  and  communicating  our  ideas  in  their  natural  oi 
^nd  without  restraint.  Tutoj 


.  I 


PUNCTUALITY. 

A  SOLEMN  responsibility  is  on  a  man  when  he  undertakes  the  snpi 
tendence  of  a  Sunday  school,  and  much  of  its  proper  performance  depend 
punctuality.  Most  of  us  are  men  of  business ;  we  should  feel  it  a  shame 
disgrace  were  we  to  fail  in  this  virtue  in  our  commercial  transactions; 
shall  we,  in  this  point  of  Sunday  school  duty,  on  which  so  much  depeudi 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently  ?  The  foolbh  virgins  were  not  in  ti 
what  they  lost  by  it  we  well  know. 

Let  superintendents  and  teachers  ponder  this ;  they  know  the  loss  in  1 
and  the  inconvenience  it  occasions,  but  let  them  consider  the  effect  prodi 
on  the  scholars.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  influence  it  exercise! 
their  charge  in  after  life,  and  that,  too,  in  a  matter  which  affects  not  only 
things  of  time,  but  the  great  concerns  of  eternity.  Let  superintendents 
teachers  ponder  this  subject ;  for  who  can  tell  what  seeds  of  evil  are  S4 
during  the  present  Sabbath  moments  wasted  by  want  of  punctuality 
opening  a  school  ?  It  is  offering  opportunities  to  the  enemy  of  souls  to  do 
wicked  work ;  he  has  had  first  turn,  and  he  fails  not  to  take  advantage  oj 
Shall  it  be  laid  to  our  charge  that,  in  this  particular,  we  have  done  the  w 
of  the  Lord  negligently  ?  The  promises  of  God  are  sure  and  certain,  bu 
every  promise  a  condition  is  annexed,  '*  Call  upon  me,  and  I  will  hear  th 
Let  the  apostle*s  exhortation,  which  embraces  a  promise,  have  hold  upon  u 


4 

;  this  matter,  '*  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.** 
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OBJECTS  AND  ADVANTAGES   OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  commencement  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  we  should 
consider  well  its  object  and  the  greatness  of  the  expected  results,  until 
our  hearts  bum  within  us,  and  we  become  filled  with  love  to  Christ 
and  to  the  souls  He  has  died  to  redeem.  This  is  the  motive-power  of 
the  Sunday  school  teacher.  An  abundance  of  this  within  our  hearts 
will  prevent  our  "  being  weary  in  well  doing,"  and  will  lead  us  to  dis- 
regard the  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat,  the  waywardness  or 
dullness  of  the  children,  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  the  self-denial 
and  labour  of  the  office,  the  want  of  efficient  co-workers,  or  the  lack  of 
visible  fruit. 

The  great  object  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  has  been  well 
expressed  by  an  eminent  minister  to  be,  '^  in  humble  dependence  on 
Divine  grace,  to  impart  that  religious  knowledge,  to  produce  those 
religious  impressions,  and  to  form  those  religious  habits  in  the  minds 
of  the  children,  which  shall  be  crowned  with  the  salvation  of  their  im- 
mortal souls."  Or,  to  use  the  language  of  an  American  divine,  **  We 
design  to  give  such  a  direction  to  all  the  tendencies  of  the  soul ;  so  to 
apply  truth  to  the  understanding,  the  conscience,  the  heart,  the 
memory,  and  the  imagination ;  so  to  appeal  to  the  hopes  and  the  fears 
of  a  child,  that  the  result  will  be,  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  will 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Christian  doctrine  and  influenced 
by  Christian  principles." 

We  seek,  Ist.  To  impart  religious  knowledge  ;  in  other  words,  to 
educate  the  heart.  The  amount  of  intellectual  education  given  in  the 
Sunday  school  is  very  great ;  ofttimes  greater  than  is  acquired  in  the 
same  length  of  time  spent  in  the  week-day  school.  But  this  is  not  its 
great  object :  this  advantage  necessarily  follows  in  seeking  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  heart.  In  ten  years  attendance  on  a  Sunday  school,  five 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  or  nearly  one  year  and  a-half  of  instruction 
is  given  and  received,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  and  a-half  to  three  hours 
a  day.  Add  to  this,  the  study  necessary  in  preparing  for  the  Sabbath 
and  the  perusal  of  Sunday  school  library-books,  and  it  will  soon  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  intellectual  education  is  very  great. 

In  no  nation,  probably,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  intellect  more 
highly  prized  or  more  carefully  cultivated  than  it  is  here.  Leave  this 
intellect  unguided  by  morality,  or  unsanctified  by  religion,  and  we  may 
be  preparing  materials  that  may  be  turned  to  our  own  destruction. 
We  are  giving  new  strength  to  a  powerful  weapon  that  may  be  wielded 
for  good  or  evil ;  and  if  a  pure  heart  does  not  guide  it,  we  must 
expect  it  will  be  wielded  for  evil. 

All  past  history  and  present  facts  teU  us,  \n  \«n^xx^%<^  XkXA.  \»\ife"BSA*' 
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understood,  that  a  mere  education  of  the  mind  has  no  tendency  to 
change  the  heart.  Hence  it  is  that  no  doctrine,  howerer  mbeord,  em 
bo  propagated,  which  will  not  find  followers  in  abandance,  among  men, 
too,  of  intelligence  on  all  other  subjects^  but  strangely  ignorant  of  thote 
of  a  religious  nature.  The  history  of  ancient  and  modem  timef 
teaches  us  the  great  lesson,  that  if  we  desire  our  country  to  hold  that 
high  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  it  now  occupieii 
and  remain  '*  a  home  for  the  free  and  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed," 
wo  must  diffuse  religious  knowledge,  by  educating  the  youth  of  the 
land  who  are  soon  to  guide  and  govern  the  nation. 

Not  only  is  this  religious  knowledge  given  by  probably  two  hundred 
thousand  teachers  in  this  country,  many  of  whom  are  men  of  the  highest 
talent,  but  millions  of  Sunday  school  library-books  are  circulated 
yearly — ^books  admirably  adapted  to  the  youthful  mind,  inculcating  the 
highest  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  fitted  to  ''  make  men  wiis 
unto  salvation/' 

**  If  tho  dispensation  of  the  law  by  Moses  was  to  be  maintained  from 
ogo  to  ago  by  tho  diligent  inculcation  of  its  precepts  upon  the  children 
of  tho  people,  (which  dispensation  was  to  be  done  away,)  bow  much 
more  effectually  may  the  eternal  dispensation  of  grace  by  Christ  be 
publiMhed  abroad  by  an  early  and  faithful  exhibition  of  his  gospel  to 
tho  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  young  V* 

If  scriptural  authority  should  be  asked  for  the  organization  and 
su])port  of  Sunday  schools,  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  inspired 
declarations  :— 

**  Yo  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary :  I  am  thi 
Lord/'— Zw.  xix  30. 

*'  When  the  sabbath  day  was  comci  Jesus  began  to  teach  in  ths 
synagogue."— 3far^  vi.  2. 

'^  Ho  came  to  Capernaum  and  taught  them  on  the  sabbath-days^"— 
Lulee  iv.  31. 

"  That  the  soul  be  without  knowUdge^  it  is  not  good.* '-^Proo.  ziz.  3. 
''  For  the  Lord  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a 
law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should  make 
them  known  to  their  children :  That  the  generation  to  come  might 
know  them,  even  the  children  which  should  be  bom ;  who  should 
arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children :  That  they  might  set  their 
hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  con^ 
mandments,'*— P«.  Ixxviii.  5— 7, 

How  these  things  shall  be  <<  made  known  "  must  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  society  and  the  means  which  exist  at  successire 
periods  of  the  world,    ^e  hB.\^  Wi^t  Tsdgjlity  en^e,  the  press,  and  we 
*  nwe  the  agency  of  8choo\B»  Va  a4d\\i'QiuX^^^vK%iA»i«a^\^^>i^^ 
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and  they  are  all  to  be  used  for  the  common  purpose  of  filling  the  earth 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea.     Wc  seek, 

2d.  To  produce  religious  impressions.  All  know  full  well  that  im- 
pressions are  easily  made  upon  the  minds  of  children,  and  that  those 
impressions^  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  generally  last  through  life* 
The  minds  of  children  are  constantly  receiving  impressions  from 
readings  from  associates,  and  by  the  eye  and  ear.  The  Sunday  school 
teacher  should  take  the  child  and  endeavour  to  produce,  by  these 
means,  good  impressions,  that  shall  influence  him  in  his  whole  future 
life  to  walk  in  wisdom's  path,  thus  preventing  evil  impressions  from 
being  made,  by  pre-occupying  the  mind  with  good, 

The  mother  in  heathen  lands  knows  full  well  the  depth  and  power 
of  early  impressions.  As  the  worshippers  of  Juggernaut  are  drawing 
the  idol-car,  bearing  the  god  whom  they  worship,  whilst  others  are 
offering  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  by  throwing  their  bodies  beneath  its 
heavy  wheels,  the  heathen  mother,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  places  its 
tender  hands  upon  the  ropes,  thus  early  seeking  to  produce  impressions 
of  duty  to  worship  his  mother's  god.  Shall  Christian  parents  be  less 
wise  in  their  day  and  generation  than  are  the  heathen  mothers  who 
never  heard  of  the  only  living  and  true  God  ?  Shall  we  not  seek,  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power,  to  train  up  our  children  in  the  love  and 
service  of  the  true  God?    We  seek, 

3d.  To  form  religious  habits.  If  we  see  a  youth  spending  his 
Sabbaths  in  the  streets,  woods,  or  fields,  not  frequenting  the  house  of 
God,  nor  visiting  it  for  years  together,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us 
that,  in  future  life,  he  will  not  love  the  courts  of  God's  house.  If  we 
see  a  youth  wasting  his  time  in  idleness  and  folly,  we  at  once  conclude 
what  will  be  the  character  and  disposition  of  his  manhood.  If  we  have 
for  a  neighbour  a  man,  who,  when  a  childi  we  knew  to  be  of  a  thievish 
disposition,  we  are  careful  of  our  property.  If  we  see  a  boy  or  girl 
kind  and  affectionate  to  all  around,  obedient  to  parents  and  obliging 
to  all,  we  expect  in  such  an  one  a  good  neighbour  and  estimable  citizen 
in  future  life.  Thus,  in  many  ways  could  we  show  that  the  character 
of  the  youth  is  the  character  of  the  man.  Good  habits  are  as  lasting 
as  evil  ones,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  easily  formed;  and  whoever  helps 
to  form  good  habits  before  bad  ones  are  formed,  or  to  change  bad  habits 
into  good  ones,  bestows  a  blessing  upon  society,  the  church,  and  the 
world. 

llie  Bible  declares  that  if  a  child  is  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it*  This  training  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  aims  to  give,  by  imparting  religious  knowledge 
to  his  pupils,  teaching  them  to  avoid  the  broad  road  that  U^jL^  V^ 
death,  and  to  walk  in  the  narrow  paih  ihatleaAa  \aH«\  V]  ^^^^\sv% 
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a  deep  impression  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  God  and  man,  and  bj 
forming  those  religious  habits  in  youth  which  we  desire  to  see  in  future 
life. 

The  Sunday  school  recognizes  the  solemn  truth  that  the  child  is 
an  heir  of  immortality,  destined  to  be  eternally  happy  or  eteniallj 
miserable,  according  to  the  character  possessed  in  this  life.  It  seeks, 
by  combining  the  above  instrumentalities^  in  dependence  on  God's 
grace,  to  lead  the  young  to  seek  Him  early  who  has  said,  *^  Thou  wh 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me.*^  How  this  religious  knowledge  is  com- 
municated, these  impressions  made^  and  these  habits  formed,  we  shill 
see  by-and-by. 

From  seeking  the  great  object  of  all  Sunday  school  instructioD, 
incidental  advantages  result,  such  as  the  following : — 

1 .  They  prevent  infidelity,  by  removing  the  sources  of  it,  such  as 
these, — 

1st.  Neglect  of  early  moral  training,  and, 

2d.  Ignorance  of  the  character  and  contents  of  the  Bible. — Xearlj 
all  of  this  class  who  have  been  brought  to  embrace  the  truth  have  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  ignorant  of  that  Book  whose  truths  thej 
professed  to  reject  or  disbelieve. 

dd.  Ignorance  of  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

4th.  Disregard  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  best  prevention  of  scepticism  is  an  early  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bible. 

2.  A  second  advantage  of  the  Sunday  school  is,  it  prevents  the 
spread  of  Popery.  It  is  feared  much  by  some  good  men  that  Popery 
will  one  day  prevail  in  this  land ;  and  that  it  will  be  here  as  in  other 
countries  where  that  corrupt  system  obtains  the  ascendency— that  we 
shall  lose  the  privileges  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  we  now 
enjoy.  There  is  nothing  that  Popery  fears  so  much  as  the  popular 
study  of  the  Bible.  A  seal  is  placed  upon  this  sacred  book  wherever 
she  has  the  power.  Let  it  be  studied  by  her  members,  and  they  will 
no  longer  receive  her  unscriptural  teachings.  Imbue  the  young  minds 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  you  preserve  them  from  the 
corruptions  of  Popery. 

3.  The  Sunday  school  tends  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath.  Many  in  the  dungeon  and  upon  the  gallows  have  acknow- 
ledged that  the  first  step  in  their  downward  course  was  the  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath.  Children  will  be  busy.  If  we  give  them  nothing 
good  to  do,  they  will  be  doing  some  evil.  Employ  their  minds 
pleasantly   on  the  Sabbath,  in  committing  to  memory  and  reciting 

poxtions  of  God's  word,  and  atxxdyvck^  \!b»A.  ViU^^^d  book  in  the  Sunday 
school;   reading  the  V\braTy-\>ooka,  «vxi^Ti%  wA  t^^N:vft%\c^pas5»^  ^sjS^ 
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attending  a  preached  gospel^  and  you  prevent  any  disposition  to  spend 
the  day  in  seeking  pleasure  abroad — ^because  they  find  greater  pleasure 
in  the  Sunday  school.  Let  them  grow  up  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
courts  of  God's  house^  and  keeping  the  day  holy,  and  they  will  in 
manhood  feel  and  say,  '^  How  excellent  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of 
hosts  !" 

We  would  have  the  teacher  begin  the  great  work  of  teaching  the 
children  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day,  by  obtaining  correct  and 
scriptural  views  of  its  importance  himself.  Then  we  would  have  him 
teach  the  class  when  and  by  whom  it  was  instituted,  its  use  to  man« 
kind,  and  the  effects  of  its  being  neglected. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  the  Sunday  school  institution 
—-one,  too,  which  is  not  appreciated  by  the  world  or  the  church*  I 
mean  the  principle  of  prevention.  It  has  been  well  said  that  *'  the  con- 
version of  one  bold,  hardened  infidel,  may  be  a  more  striking  proof  of 
the  benefit  of  faithful  scriptural  instruction,  than  the  prevention  of  a 
thousand  Sunday  school  children  from  becoming  infidels ;''  but  eternity 
will  show  that  in  the  latter  case  the  benefit  was  no  less  real,  and  far 
more  extensive,  than  the  former.  Thus  the  the  Sunday  school  teacher 
can  labour  through  life,  preventing  the  above-mentioned  evils,  and 
receive  not  the  glory  of  men ;  but  to  such  God  will  say, ''  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servants." 

4.  The  Sunday  school  forms  a  taste  for  profitable  reading.  Give  a 
child  a  taste  for  reading  good  books,  and  you  give  him  a  powerful  pre- 
servative from  temptation  to  read  bad  ones  through  life.  The  young 
man  who  has  this  taste  finds  more  pleasure  and  better  company  in 
books  than  he  could  find  by  mingling  in  the  frivolities  and  follies  of 
thoughtless  youth.  Who  are  found  spending  their  Sabbaths  in  idleness 
or  visiting  ?  To  whom  does  the  Sabbath  seem  a  weariness  ?  Not 
generally  to  those  who  have  an  early  taste  for  good  reading.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration  that  the  direct  influence  of  the  Sunday  school 
is  to  prevent  crime  and  intemperance,  not  only  by  instilling  virtuous 
principles,  but  by  leading  to  virtuous  and  elevating  associations. 

6.  The  Sunday  school  costs  nothing.  At  the  commencement  of 
Sunday  schools,  teachers  were  paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  their  services 
each  Sabbath.  Now  Sunday  school  instruction  is  like  the  air  wo 
breathe,  or  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  **  without  money  and  without 
price."  If  a  sum  of  money  were  charged  for  tuition  in  Sunday  schools, 
how  many  thousands,  owing  to  poverty  or  the  indifference  of  parents, 
would  be  deprived  of  its  blessings  ? 

6.  The  Sunday  school  exerts  an  influence  on  parents.    There  are 
many  parents  who  cannot  be  reached,  and  therefore^  catLtitA  Va  vdl- 
Aneneed,  except  through  thdx  cUldTen.    "WVi^X  \!tift  ^Sts^iix^sfik  V»ct)^  >& 
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repeated  to  their  parents.  The  books  they  take  home  from  the  library 
are  read  by  them.  Thua  hearts  are  inflaenced  and  opened  for  good, 
by  the  interest  and  sympathy  manifested  in,  and  the  inatruotions  giren 
to  their  children  in  the  Sunday  sehool. 


THE  FREE   PARDON. 
By  Epkraim  Holding. 

As  the  very  object  and  end  of  Sunday  schools  is  to  help  young 

people  on  their  way  to  heaven,  and  as  the  hinges  of  the  golden  gates  of 

that  glorious  abode  turn  only  for  those  who  are  freely  pardoned,  so  it 

seems  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  that  Sunday  school  teachers 

should  very  frequently  have  this  subject  of  free  pardon  before  them. 

Though  this  is  a  subject  in  which  all  are  interested^  teachers  should  be 

more  than  ordinarily  alive  to  it,  involving  as  it  does  their  own  advantage 

here  and  hereafter,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  those  committed  to  their 

charge.     "  There  is  a  time  for  all  things  under  the  sun.''     A   time  to 

be  cheerful,  and  a  time  to  be  grave;  a  time  for  temporal  things,  and  a 

time  for  eternal  things ;  a  time  to  point  out  the  extent  of  human 

transgression,  and  a  time  to  encourage  one  another  to  intercede  for  a 

free  pardon.  It  is  the  very  business  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher  to  make 

known  to  his  scholars  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  set  before 

ihem, 

His  wondroas  lore,  eonipassion,  mercy  flree, 

And  pardoning  g^raee,  who  died  upon  the  tree. 
What  a  beautiful  and  heart-stirring  beginning  has  the  sizty-firat 
chapter  of  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  *^  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  ii 
upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
nnto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound."  The  prophet  seems  not  only  in  love  with  his  mission, 
hut  also  fully  bent  on  its  performance.  What  a  glorious  mission  was 
his,  *'  to  oomfort  all  that  mourn  1"  The  very  sight  of  such  a  man 
would  fin  the  eye  and  the  heart  with  hope.  Well  was  it  said,  ^  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings."  Oh  that  we  had  within  us  a  little  more  than  we  have  of  the 
prophet*B  spirit,  that  we  might  not  flag  so  socm  as  we  do  in  works  of 
mercy.    Oh  that  like  him  we  could 

By  tore  and  holy  ardour  onward  home, 

Bind  np  the  hrois'd,  and  oomfort  all  that  mourn. 

The  chief  reason  why  we  do  not  perform  tnore  kindly  deeds  than  we 
do,  is  not  because  there  is  any  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  but  simply 
becaufe  we  have  neither  the  intention  nor  desire  to  do  them.  We  have 
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it  in  his  heart  to  build  a  house  to  the  Lord;  and  I  do  think  if  we  were 
only  in  earnest  in  kind  acts,  mountains  would  be  but  mole-hills,  and 
rivers  but  rivulets  in  our  path. 

A  free  pardon !  There  is  something  cheering  in  the  very  sound. 
Not  a  mere  respite,  a  reprieve,  a  half  pardon,  but  such  a  pardon  as 
would  unrivet  the  fetters  of  the  captive,  knock  off  his  manacles,  and 
set  his  limbs,  his  heart,  and  his  soul  at  liberty. 

I  can  fancy  that  I  see  a  poor,  condemned  wretch,  dimly  descried 
through  the  gloom  of  his  dark  prison-house,  heavily  ironed ;  he  it 
looking  up  at  the  light  that  streams  in  through  the  massy  bars  of  hi« 
dungeon  window,  but  not  with  hope ;  he  listens  with  anxiety,  expect- 
ing to  hear  the  heavy  foot  of  his  jailer^  for  the  hour  of  his  execution 
draws  nigh. 

But  there  is  a  messenger  on  the  road  that  he  little  cbreams  of,  not 
one  with  heavy  heels  and  a  heavy  heart,  bearmg  heavy  tidings,  but  one 
with  a  light  bosom,  carrying  a  free  pardon,  mounted  on  a  steed  shod 
with  swiftness,  that  seems  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  arrives 
at  the  gloomy  prison ;  the  dungeon  door  of  the  captive  is  opened,  and 
when  the  poor  wretch  expects  to  meet  his  doom,  he  hears  the  joyful 
exclamation,  ''  a  free  pardon  !''  His  manacles  are  hastily  removed,  for 
once  his  chains  sound  sweetly  in  his  ears,  as  they  fall  clanking  from 
his  enfranchised  limbs.  His  gloom  is  turned  to  gladness,  his  thraldom 
to  liberty,  and  again  he  breathes  the  fresh  air  of  heaven.  How  full  of 
meaning  to  him  are  the  words, ''  a  free  pardon." 

As  the  captives  of  the  world  are  numberless^  everything  that  can  b9 
done  to  set  them  at  liberty  should  be  done.  Some  captives  try  to  get 
rid  of  their  fetters,  but  cannot ;  and  others  who  might  be  set  at  liberty 
make  no  effort  themselves  to  effect  so  desirable  an  end.  Iron  fetters 
are  heavy,  but  there  are  some  that  are  heavier.  Iron  chains  are 
afflictive,  but  there  are  others  which  are  harder  to  endure. 

There  are  many  in  thraldom,  who  think  that  they  are  free.    Like 

madmen,  who  mistake  their  chains  for  ornaments,  they  prize  their 

manacles  and  hug  their  fetters.    Such  are  they  who  lie  under  the 

thraldom  of  sin.    I  speak  of  those,  now,  who  sin  with  greediness^ 

giving  themselves  up  to  iniquity  without  a  struggle ;  this  is  a  fearful 

state  I 

Almighty  Lord,  did  sinners  know  the  doom 

That  waits  the  wicked  when  beyond  the  tomb ; 

As  drowning  sailors,  straggling  in  the  sea, 

Crj  out  aload,  so  would  thej  call  on  thee : 

Oppressed  with  terror  call,  ere  life  were  o'er, 

"  Oh  save  as,  or  we  perish  cTcrmore  T' 

Let  US  look  for  a  moment  at  the  common  state  of  man«    "  MftSL^kAfi;. 
is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  dayB|  «nii  fnOl  ^  Vx^TSsitfA!^    '^gisso^'^BA 
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cradle  to  the  tomb  he  is  a  creature  of  infirmity,  and  by  turns  the  tooth- 
ache, the  ear-ache,  the  head-ache,  and  the  heart-ache,  disturb  him  in 
his  incessant  pursuit  after  happiness  and  ease.  But  though  the  ailments 
of  his  body  are  many,  they  equal  not  in  number  the  maladies  of  hii 
mind.  Happy  is  he  vrho  can  allay  the  former,  and  thrice  happy  he 
who  can  mitigate  the  latter. 

Were  we  to  stop  here,  our  picture  would  be  made  up  of  shadows, 
but  man,  few  as  his  earthly  days  may  be,  and  many  as  are  his  troubles, 
is  an  heir  of  hope,  of  joy,  of  immortality,  and  heaven.  We  should 
think  of  these  things  more,  and  of  the  others  less.  Who  would  re- 
piningly  brood  over  his  sorrows,  when  he  might  be  gratefully  exulting 
over  his  joys. 

Or  who  in  darkness  would  be  found, 
When  sunbeams  glittered  all  around  t 

But  man  is  a  sinner.  '<  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God."  Romans  iii.  23.  Let  us  suppose  a  case,  reader,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  you  are  sorrowing  for  sin,  and  that  besides  this  you  have 
other  sources  of  disquietude.  Having  an  aching  heart,  you  will  be 
looking  about  for  some  cure  for  the  distressing  malady,  and  most  likely 
you  will  take  up  the  word  of  God  in  search  of  consolation.  Should  it 
be  so,  let  me  point  you  for  your  comfort  to  the  extraordinary  cures 
recorded  therein,  for  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  enough  to  convince  you 
that  your  case^  be  it  what  it  may,  is  not  incurable. 

All  who  are  afflicted  are  not  willing  to  be  cured.  Rachel,  though 
heavily  afflicted,  "  refused  to  be  comforted,"  and  the  Syrian  captive, 
though  anxious  to  be  cured,  would  be  healed  in  his  own  way.  To 
*'  wash  in  Jordan/'  suited  him  not.  It  was  more  princely  to  plunge  in 
"  Abana  and  Pharpar." 

But  what  is  your  case?  Are  you  poor?  Your  Heavenly  Father 
is  rich :  the  gold  and  the  silver  are  his,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.  Are  you  liable  to  attacks,  rendering  you  for  a  season  blind,  or 
deaf  and  dumb  ?  He  openeth  blind  eyes,  unstoppeth  deaf  ears»  and 
looseneth  the  tongue  that  is  tied  up  from  speech.  Are  you  afraid  of 
man  ?  The  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his  hands,  and  he  turneth  them 
according  to  his  holy  will.  Are  you  sorely  diseased  ?  He  cured 
leprous  Naaman,  so  that  his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little 
child.  Are  you  low  in  station  ?  He  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill,  and  setteth  him  among  princes.  Have  you  been  xmfaithful  ? 
He  built  up  Peter  in  the  faith  after  he  had  denied  his  master.  Have 
you  fallen  into  disgrace  and  soiled  the  bravery  of  your  garments  ?  He 
took  up  David  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay,  and  he  quick- 
ened those  who  were  yet  dead  vci  lie^i^^^^e^  and  eius.  Unless  your 
case,  then,  is  worse  than  t\ieBe/\t\aTiot.\io^^^^. 
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The  garden  of  Holy  Scripture  is  the  property  of  those  who  love  the 
Redeemer.  Every  flower  of  promise,  every  herb  of  consolation  to  be 
found  therein,  is  theirs^  and  they  are  entitled  in  an  humble  and  grateful 
spirit  to  pluck  ity  and  place  it  in  their  bosom.  It  says  in  God's  word, 
'^  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him."  Ps.  ciii.  13.  <'  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.*'  Matt,  v.  4.  '*  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  deaths  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain."  Rev,  zxi.  4.  ''  I  will 
make  darkness  light  before  them.''  Isaiah  xlii.  16.  **  Weeping  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  Ps.  xxx.  5,  Now 
if  it  be  no  comfort  for  an  aching  heart  lo  know,  looking  in  faith  to 
Christ,  that  its  griefs  are  pitied  by  the  Lord,  that  it  shall  be  comforted; 
that  its  pains  shall  pass  away,  that  its  darkness  shall  be  changed  into 
light,  and  that  its  sorrows  shall  be  turned  into  joy,  then  truly  there  can 
be  no  balm  in  Gilead,  and  no  physician  there. 

So  long  as  a  wilful  transgressor  has  eyes  with  which  he  sees  not, 
and  ears  with  which  he  hears  not ;  so  long  as  he  neither  knows  his 
bondage  nor  his  danger,  he  will  not  bestir  himself,  but  when  once 
aware  of  his  condition,  his  proud  soul  will  be  humbled,  his  stiff  knees 
will  be  bent  in  prayer,  and  he  will  never  rest  until  he  has  obtained  a 
free  pardon. 

Under  the  thraldom  of  sin,  however,  every  one  in  some  degree  re« 

mains.     Sin  lives,  though  it  does  not  reign  in  every  heart,  and  the 

most  devoted  servant  of  Christ  may  say,  when  he  thinks  of  the  influence 

that  sin  has  over  him, 

I  do  the  thing  I  hate,  and  would  pursue  not, 
And  what  I  most  desire  to  do,  I  do  not ; 
Leave  what  I  dearly  love  with  weeping  eyes. 
And  closely  cling  to  what  I  most  despise. 

Yes  !  all  are  sinners,  but  a  free  pardon  is  to  be  obtained ;  nay,  the 
proclamation  is  already  gone  forth  to  the  world,  though  some  poor 
doubting  souls  can  neither  see  it,  nor  believe  it.  Close  not  your  eyes 
to  the  light  that  is  come  into  the  world ;  stop  not  your  ears  to  the  glad 
sound  of  the  gospel. 

Have  you  faith  in  Christ  ?  If  not,  pray  for  it,  strive  for  it,  wrestle 
for  it,  even  unto  death.  It  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  God  is  waiting  to  be 
gracious.  "  God  is  love.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  to- 
wards  u?,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world 
that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love ;  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins."    1  John  iv.  8—10. 

Is  it  a  hard  thing  for  God  to  set  those  at  liberty  who  are  bound? 
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Have  you  forgotten  hoir  PanI  and  Silas  were  liberated  f  How  the  chains 
fell  from  the  fettered  limbs  of  Peter|  and  how  the  iron  gate  leading  to 
the  city  turned  on  its  hinges  of  its  own  accord  to  give  him  liberty. 
Cast  thy  doubts  to  the  winds,  poor  trembling  sinner  burdened  with  a 
sense  of  thy  transgressions.   Thy  Saviour  bowed  his  head  on  the  cross, 

He  died  to  tet  the  eaptife  free ; 
He  died  for  all ;  he  died  for  thee ! 

The  merciful  invitation  is  gone  forth,  and  it  does  not  say  let  the 
black  or  the  white^  the  high  or  the  low,  the  sorrowful  or  the  rejoicing, 
but,  •*  Whosoever  vfill,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  Rev. 
xxii.  17.  It  is  not  one,  nor  two^  not  ten,  nor  a  great  number  of  heaTiIy 
laden  pilgrims  that  may  be  relieved,  but  all.  '*  Come  unto  me  aS  je 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  3faU.  xi.  28. 
Again  I  say,  reader,  if  sin  has  fettered  you,  and  you  are  in  bondage, 
fling  your  doubts  and  your  fears  to  the  winds!  Pull  down  in  haste 
your  harp  that  has  too  long  been  hanging  on  the  willows  ;  tune  it  to 
a  song  of  thanksgiving,  even  ^*  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain," 
for  blessed  be  Qod  there  is  a  hope  for  every  erring  heart,  there  is  a 
balm  for  every  sinner^s  wound,  and  there  is  a  free  pardon  for  a  fettered 
captive.  If  we  truly  know  and  feel  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  nothing  will 
satisfy  us  but  its  pardon.  Dearly  as  we  may  value  the  world,  and 
worldly  things,  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  say,  no  earthly  possessions 
like  forgiveness ! 

No  treasure,  while  our  fieetiDg  moments  roll, 
Like  a  free  pardon  for  a  sinful  soul  I 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Upon  the  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school  very  much  (often  e^ery 
thing)  depends,  and  no  school,  especially  no  small  country  school,  can 
expect  permanency  or  success  with  an  uninterested,  irregular,  and  in- 
efficient superintendent  at  its  head.  Great  care  should  therefore  bo 
taken  in  the  selection.     He  should  be 

1st.  Deeply  interested  in  the  work.  The  office  of  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  librarian,  or  teacher,  is  a  laborious  one.  ^Vhen  others 
rest,  they  labour ;  and  unless  they  have  the  work  at  heart,  they  will 
probably  soon  become  "  weary  in  well  doing."  Let  no  one,  therefore, 
be  put  into  this  office  because  he  is  rich  or  learned,  or  because  he  is 
the  oldest  settler,  or  because  he  is  a  preacher  or  class-leader,  but  because 
he  is  interested  in  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  young.  One 
great  secret  of  an  ability  to  interest  others  in  any  object  is  to  be  our- 
selves interested,  If  the  superintendent's  heart  is  not  burning  with  a 
sense  of  his  responsibility  and  of  the  value  of  the  souls  committed  to 
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his  charge,  how  can  ho  be  expected  to  make  the  teachers  feel  it?  The 
warm  hearts  of  children  will  soon  become  chilled  by  the  cold,  formal 
instruction  given  in  a  school  governed  by  such  a  superintendent. 

2d.  He  should  be  a  man  of  patience.  Human  nature  is  very  frail, 
and  all  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Sunday  school  over  which  he 
presides,  have  that  weak  human  nature  which  will  need  to  be  borne 
with.  If  faults  are  seen,  he  must  be  patient  and  endeavour  judiciously 
to  correct  those  faults.  If  sometimes  he  goes  to  Sunday  school  and 
finds  all  his  teachers  absent— gone  to  some  other  meeting  or  place  that 
has  to  them  greater  attraction— then  should  an  example  of  patience 
be  exhibited.  No  voice  of  complaint  should  be  heard  at  such  a  time, 
especially  before  the  scholars. 

dd.  He  should  be  a  man  of  energy  and  perseverance,  and  not  easily 
discouraged.  If  one  is  chosen  for  superintendent  who  is  in  the  habit 
(as  many  are)  of  commencing  the  prosecution  of  a  work  with  a  great 
deal  of  life  and  spirit,  only  to  neglect  it  in  a  few  weeks  for  something 
else ;  or  who  goes  on  with  what  he  undertakes,  but  with  so  little  energy 
and  life  that  it  is  dragging  work  all  the  way  through,  or  who  is  easily 
discouraged  by  difficulties,  want  of  interest  in  others,  &c.,  but  little 
permanence  or  good  can  be  expected.  The  Sunday  school  superin* 
tendent,  in  an  eminent  degree,  needs  that  energy  and  perseverance  in 
the  service  of  Qod,  which  men  of  the  world  manifest  in  the  service  of 
mammon  ;  that  determined  effort  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  price- 
less  soul  which  men  of  the  world  manifest  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
perishable  treasures  of  earth. 

4th.  He  should  be  a  man  of  much  prayer^^^prayer  that  the  teachers 
may  be  taught  of  Qod  and  be  faithfhl  instructors  of  the  young ;  prayer 
that  the  scholars  may  in  early  life  be  gathered  in  the  fold  of  Christ.  It 
is  worse  than  folly  to  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  object 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  blessing  of  God,  if  the 
labourer  has  no  disposition  to  ask  for  that  blessing.  It  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  all  who  strive  for  the  salvation 
of  others,  that  if  God  give  not  the  increase,  they  labour  in  vain.  And 
how  can  we  expect  to  receive  that  blessing,  if  we  ask  not  for  it  ? 

5th.  He  should  be  in  all  things  a  pattern  of  what  he  would  have  the 
children  and  teachers  to  be,  that  his  injunctions  in  the  Sunday  school 
may  receive  the  powerful  comment  of  a  consistent  life.  Children  are 
close  observers,  and  scon  detect  any  inconsistencies  between  the  ex- 
ample  and  teachings  of  those  who  are  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to 
instruct  them.  They  will  more  readily  follow  the  example  set  before 
them  than  they  will  the  precepts  inculcated.  If  the  superintendent  is 
irregular,  the  scholars  and  teachers  will  be  so  also.  If  his  manner  is 
light  and  trifling,  solemnity  will  not  be  found  in  thd  %dx<(yA. 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOL    RECOLLECTIONS. 
No.  10. — ^The  ^'Raooed  Schools." 

The  Ragged  School  Institution  is  the  first  attempt  at  raising  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  classes  which  bids  fair  to  be  successful.     Its 
peculiar  characteristic  b,  that  it  admits  none  to  its  privileges  but  those 
whose  moral  condition  renders  them  unfit  for  reception  in  our  regular 
Sunday  schools.      Most  of  our  early  Sunday  schools  in  the  xnetropoliji 
were  in  reality  Ragged  Schools,  as  none  but  children  of  the  poorest 
class  were  found  to  attend  them.   Gradually,  however,  as  their  outward 
condition  became  improved  through  the  instruction,  care,  and  perse* 
rerance  of  the  teachers,    our    schools  were  attended   by   a    more 
respectable  class  of  children,  which  rendered  it  improper   to  admit 
among  them  the  wretched,   the  filthy,  and  the  vile.     These  poor 
children  therefore  being  left  behind  in  the  march  of  education,  were 
suffered   to  pursue  their  own    evil  course  and    to  wander  on   the 
mountains  of  ignorance  like  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

The  first  attempt,  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  was  made  to  collect 
these  outcasts  from  our  Sunday  schools  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  was  by  the  teachers  of  Castle  Yard  Sunday  School, 
Bouthwark,  who  interested  themselves  on  their  behalf,  and  opened  a 
room  for  their  reception  near  the  Bankside,  which  they  designated  the 
**  Fragment  School."  The  novelty  of  this  institution  did  not  fail  to 
attract  many  visitors,  and  among  the  rest  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  witness 
its  operations ;  but  several  months  had  elapsed  before  I  could 
conveniently  accomplish  my  object.  The  room,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  a  warehouse,  seemed  capable  of  seating  about  150  children, 
and  was  tolerably  full.  The  superintendent  was  a  man  exactly  suited 
for  such  a  work,  possessing  a  stentorian  voice,  a  commanding  carriage, 
indefatigable  energy  and  zeal,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  youthful 
race.  I  knew  him  well  before  he  occupied  this  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  had  often  admired  his  warm-hearted  addresses  to  the  young. 
These  were  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  propriety  of  expression, 
but  they  exhibited  great  earnestness  and  an  ardent  desire  to  win  souls 
to  Christ.  He  generally  commenced  by  asking  a  few  questions,  and 
presently  hb  soul  taking  fire  at  some  answer  given,  or  some  text  of 
Scripture  quoted,  his  utterance  would  become  so  vehement  and  rapid 
that  scarcely  wotdd  he  afibrd  himself  time  to  pause  for  breath. 
Onwards  he  went,  urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  an  impulse 
evidently  occasioned  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  value  of  souls 
and  the  nearness  of  eternity.  Every  one  could  see  that  he  was  deeply 
in  earnest,  and  hence  he  generally  succeeded  in  riveting  the  attention 
of  his  youthful  auditors* 
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I  found  this  excellent  man  surrounded  by  a  small  group  of  children 
whom  he  had  just  admitted  into  the  school,  and  with  whom  he  was 
carrying  on  an  animated  conversation.  The  teachers  were  all  intent 
upon  their  work,  laboring  with  ardent  zeal  in  gathering  up  these 
interesting  fragments  that  nothing  might  be  lost.  The  same  system  of 
instruction  was  pursued  here  as  at  our  other  Sunday  schools,  nor  was 
there  anything  to  denote  that  this  was  a  Ragged  School,  save  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  children,  whose  dirty  clothes  emitted  a  not  very 
pleasant  effluvium.  Seeing  two  boys  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  form  by 
themselves,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  found  that  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  plainest  Scripture  truths,  not  having  been 
long  at  the  school.  These  boys  were  exceedingly  restless ;  one  of  them 
was  continually  lifting  up  his  arms  and  yawning,  while  the  other 
was  ever  and  anon  fastening  up  his  trowsers,  which  being  only 
suspended  by  one  button,  were  continually  giving  way.  I  asked 
the  elder  of  the  two  a  question  respecting  his  parents.  ^*  Parents  ;*' 
he  replied,  **I  never  had  any."  **  How  then"  said  I,  "did  you 
come  into  the  world?"  ^*Why  they  tell  me"  he  answered  with 
an  arch  look,  "  that  I  was  won  at  a  raffle."  Upon  asking  him 
how  he  obtained  his  living?  he  said,  **  I  tucks  up  my  trowsers 
and  goes  into  the  water  when  a  boat  is  coming  in,  and  catches 
hold  of  her  head,  holding  her  steady  while  the  gemmen  gets  out,  when 
they  sometimes  gives  me  a  halfpenny  and  sometimes  not."  The  other 
boy  lived  with  his  parents  who  were  both  drunkards,  and  was  left  to 
run  the  streets  as  he  listed.  I  felt  delighted  to  think  that  so  many  of 
these  wretched  and  neglected  children  were  now  being  gathered  from 
the  streets  and  brought  under  instruction,  and  indulged  the  hope  that 
some  of  them  would  rise  up  to  become  blessings  to  their  parents 
as  well  as  useful  in  extending  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  the 
Redeemer. 

My  expectations  were  not  altogether   visionary;  for  a  few  years 

after  my  visit  to  this  school,  I  was  called  to  attend  the  sick  bed  of  a 

young  woman  who  had  been  there  instructed,  and  who  then  resided 

near  my  dwelling.     She  appeared  to  bo  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 

and  was  afflicted  with  inflammation  of  the  chest.     I  was  received  at 

the  door  with  unusual  politeness  by  the  mother,  for  grace  had  refined 

her  manners  as  well  as  her  heart.     The  instruction  which  the  daughter 

had  received  at  the  Fragment  School  had  been  instrumental  in  leading 

her    to    the   knowledge  of   herself  as    a  sinner;   and  she,  by  her 

consistent  walk  and   conversation,  had  likewise  been  the  means  of 

bringing  her  widowed  mother  to  Christ.     Godliness  had  produced 

order  and  cleanliness.     The  room  which  they  occupied  was  beautifully 

clean  and  neatly  fUrnished,  exhibitmg  no  traces  of  l\i^V.  ^t^^q^xX.^  \^^ 

2q 
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degradation  in  which  they  once  had  lived.  This  is  one  of  those 
fruits  of  the  Gospel  which  I  have  often  had  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  the 
power  of  religion  in  elevating  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  a 

people. 

On  taking  my  seat  beside  the  bed,  the  young  woman  requested  to  be 
raised  that  she  might  converse  with  me  more  freely,  and  I  was  much 
delighted  with  the  tenderness  displayed  by  her  mother  in  executing 
this  little  service.  '*Ah,''  said  1,  ''it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  a 
kind  mother  to  smooth  our  pillow  in  the  hour  of  affliction;  this  is  a 
blessing  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  enjoyed.  But  we  have  a 
heavenly  Parent,  whose  love  and  sympathy  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  which  can  be  felt  even  by  a  mother.  Can  you  find  comfort  in 
that  precious  truth,  "In  all  our  afflictions  he  is  afflicted?"  "O  yes,'* 
she  replied,  and  slightly  raising  her  hand,  she  repeated  with  touching 
pathos  the  inimitable  hues  of  Dr.  Watts: — 

"  Touched  with  a  sympathy  within, 
He  knows  our  feeble  frame, 
He  knows  what  sore  temptations  mean, 
For  he  hath  felt  the  same  ;" 

and  then  added,  "His  left  hand  is  under  my  head,  and  his  right  hand 
doth  embrace  me.**  She  then  expatiated  on  the  tenderness  and 
compassion  of  Christ  in  a  manner  that  both  delighted  and  astonished 
me,  and  which  evinced  a  deep  experience  in  the  things  of  God,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  "  In  the  school 
of  affliction,"  said  I,  "you  have  learned  some  delightful  lessons,  and  I 
think  you  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  *It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  afflicted.*  *'  **Ye8,"  she  answered,  "I  can  testify  that  though 
these  trials  are  not  joyous,  but  grievous,  nevertheless  they  yield  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness."  **And  what  are  those  fruils  of 
righteousness  which  they  have  yielded  to  you?"  I  asked.  With  a 
heavenly  smile,  she  replied,  *'Love,  joy,  peace,  sweet  peace,  delight^ 
peace,  a  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding."  She  would  have  gone 
on,  but  her  anxious  mother  being  fearful  lest  the  exertion  she  was  making 
might  serve  to  aggravate  her  disorder,  requested  her  to  spare  herself, 
while  I  read  to  her  a  portion  of  God's  Word.  Though  she  was  imable 
to  speak  without  much  difficulty,  owing  to  her  shortness  of  breath,  yet 
such  was  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  that  now  and  then  she  was  obliged 
to  give  utterance  to  her  feelings.  Speaking  of  the  Fragment  School, 
in  which  she  had  been  instructed,  she  said,  **  That  was  my  preparatory 
school.  There  I  learned  some  important  lessons  which,  through  grace, 
I  have  since  been  enabled  to  put  into  practice.  No  doubt  my  teachers 
have  often  felt  discouraged,  and  have  thought  that  they  had  been 
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laboring  in  vain ;  but  there  that  good  work  was  begun  in  me  which  I 
trust  will  be  carried  on  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.** 

The  more  I  conversed  with  this  excellent  young  woman,  the  more 
was  I  convinced  of  her  exemplary  piety,  and  astonished  at  the  heights 
to  which  she  had  risen  in  holy  enjoyments  and  spiritual  attamments. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  glory  ia  her  soul  which  beamed  from  her  eyes, 
breathed  from  her  lips,  and  irradiated  the  whole  of  her  pale  but  in* 
teresting  countenance.  ^^He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself/*  says  the  wise  man  in  his  proverbs,  and  never  did  I  experience 
a  more  deUghtful  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  The  scholar  became  the 
teacher;  and  she,  to  whose  soul  I  had  endeavoured,  as  an  instrument, 
to  impart  spiritual  consolation,  became  to  me  a  physician  of  value.  If 
ever  I  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  me  with  power,  it  was  by  this 
Sunday  school  ^'fragment,**  who,  if  she  had  not  been  gathered  up  by 
these  honored  and  self-denying  servants  of  Christ,  would  probably 
have  been  left  to  perish  in  ignorance  and  sin. 

I  visited  my  youthful  instructress  several  times  alter  this,  and  found 
her  still  in  the  same  calm  and  happy  state.  For  some  days  she  lingered 
on  the  borders  of  eternity,  but  eventually  her  disorder  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  remedies  applied,  and  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  imder* 
take  a  journey  to  a  relative  in  the  country,  where  she  afterwards 
remained. 

This  school  was  succeeded  some  years  afterwards  by  another  for  a 
similar  class  of  children,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Cut,  Lam- 
bethy  and  which,  being  only  held  in  the  evening,  was  simply  called 
^'  The  Sunday  Evening  School.**  The  term  **  Ragged,"  as  applied  to 
schools,  was  then  unknown,  nor  do  I  think  it  was  the  happiest  term 
that  might  have  been  chosen,  for  these  children  have  their  feelings ; 
and  I  have  known  instances  where  some  have  refused  to  attend  such 
schools  when  invited,  on  account  of  the  name  by  which  they  were 
designated. 

It  was  about  three  or  four  years  after  this  school  had  been  in 

operation  that  I  was  able  first  to  visit  it.     From  nearly  the  commence- 

ment,  a  relative  near  and  dear  to  me,  but  who  is  now  among  the 

spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  had  been  a  teacher ;  and,  from  her 

reports,  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  witness  the  efforts  of  my  friends  in 

sowing  the  seeds  of  instruction  in  the  hearts  of  the  uncultivated  and 

desperate  characters  who  were  here  assembled.  Though  still  weak,  and 

unable  to  bear  much  noise  or  excitement,  I  ventured  one  Sabbath 

evening  to  fulfil  my  purpose.     I  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  the  school 

commenced,  and  found  a  large  number  of  children  of  all  ages  around  the 

doors,  waiting  for  admission,  and  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks,  ^xfikscsti^ 

themselves.    At  one  door  stood  a  policeman,  \AiO  ^«a  ^xA^^c^^t^% 
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to  reduce  the  uproarious  crowd  to  order,  and  to  clear  a  way  for  the 
approach  of  the  teachers.     As  I  was  conveyed  to  the  place  in  an  in- 
valid  chair,  I  furnished  these  youths  with  an  excellent  occasion  for  the 
display  of  their  wit — a   talent   in   which  they  did   not   seem  at  all 
deficient.     ''  Make  way,  make  way,**  said  one,  ^^  here  is  Lord  Ashlej 
in  his  carriage;    what  cheer,  my  Lord?'*     *' I  say,   teacher,"  said 
another,  ^'  your  horse  ought  to  come  to  school,  he  doesn't  know  hk 
place ;  he  walks  behind  the  carriage,  instead    of  before  i'*    and  thei 
was  dealt  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  hapless  head  of  a  boy,  who  was  vn- 
intentionally  obstructing  the  path.      Having  entered    the  school,  I 
found  my  friend,   the  superintendent,  who   was   formerly  a  fellow- 
labourer,  and  a  scholar  in  one  of  our  Sunday  schools,  busily  engaged 
in  appointing  the  teachers  to  their  various  posts ;    and  by  him  I  wm 
requested  to  take  my  station  in  the  desk,  until  the  bustle  and  confbsifla 
incident  upon  the  entrance  of  the  scholars   were  over.     When  eaob 
teacher  had  taken  his  place,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  in  poured  a 
living  stream  of  wretched  objects,  such  as  I  had  never  before  in  large 
numbers  beheld.     It  was  amusing  to  see  the  air  of  careless  inde- 
pendence with  which  these  (as  my  friend  termed  them  in  a  whisper) 
*^  Lords  of  the  creation,"  swaggered  to  their  classes.     Those  who  had 
caps,  clutched  them  upon  their  entrance  with  a  deteimined  grasp,  and, 
snatching  them  from  their  heads,  thrust  them  unceremoniously  into 
their  pockets.     Considerable  noise  was  at  first  occasioned  upon  their 
taking  their  seats,  but  the  superintendent  was  just  the  man  to  cope 
with  these  characters,  and  by  his  firmness  and  decision  order  was  soon  es- 
tablished.    A  large  number  of  these  youths  were  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  control  which  the  teachers  seemed  to 
possess  over  them,  considering  that   many  of  them  were  practised 
thieves,  was  to  me  perfectly  astonishing.     Here  I  found  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability  associating  with  their  more  humble  brethren  in  the 
work  of  reformation  and  instruction.     In  one  class  was  a  celebrated 
barrister,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  youthful  depredators,  with  some 
of  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  way  of  business ;  and  in 
another  was  an  eminent  surgeon,  whose  skill  in  securing  the  attention 
of  his  auditors  was  not  less  than  that  displayed  in  the  medical  art,  and 
which  had  secured  for  him  an  extensive  practice. 

As  for  myself,  as  I  attended  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  occular 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  materials  upon  wliich  our  friends  were 
employed,  the  superintendent  was  not  long  in  furnishing  me  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  for,  selecting  six  of  the  most  turbulent  scholars, 
and  placing  them  on  two  forms,  he  consigned  them  to  my  care.  My 
first  endeavour  was  to  get  them  to  read,  but  finding  that  I  was  a 
stranger,  they  began  to  piac^ae  \\i<&\i  «x\xi  ^1  ^^^^tioiu    One  dedaied 
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that  he  could  not  tell  his  letters,  and^  having  repeated  the  first  three 
of  the  alphabet,  added  some  observations  which  came  into  rhyme,  and 
set  his  companions  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Another  took  his  book, 
and  purposely  miscalled  some  of  the  words,  so  as  to  make  the  reading 
exceedingly  ludicrous.  A  third  put  on  his  cap,  declaring  that  he  had 
a  cold  in  his  head;  while  a  fourth  gave  a  yawn^  and  cried  out  '* Heigh! 
ho!"  in  such  a  loud  and  peculiar  voice,  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  all 
present.  This  could  not,  for  a  moment,  be  tolerated;  my  friend, 
therefore,  took  the  lad  by  the  collar,  and  quickly  turned  him  out  of  4he 
school.  I  now  altered  my  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  their 
attention  by  describing  the  advantages  of  instruction,  and  repeating 
anecdotes  of  persons  who  had  risen  from  low  beginnings  to  occupy 
places  of  eminence  and  distinction.  One  of  the  boys,  perceiving  my 
drift,  began  a  counter  story  about  Macbeth  and  Macduff,  one  of  which 
characters  he  said  he  performed  at  a  ''  penny  gaff."  A  struggle  took 
place  between  us  for  the  victory,  which,  at  length,  terminated  in  my 
favor,  by  the  other  boys  crying  out,  ''Hold  your  tongue,  and  let  us 
hear  teacher."  The  youth  was  now  obliged  to  desist,  but  being  bent 
on  a  frolic,  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  class,  and  in  an  instant 
was  seated  in  the  middle  of  another,  without  any  one  knowing  how  he 
came  there.  The  number  of  my  scholars  being  now  reduced  to  four,  I 
got  on  a  little  better.  After  some  persuasion  they  began  to  read, 
which  two  of  them  could  do  pretty  fluently;  and  when  we  had  become 
a  little  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  we  proceeded  very  comfort- 
ably, so  that  by  the  time  the  teaching  was  over,  several  important 
truths  had,  I  trust,  been  lodged  in  the  minds  of  these  lads,  which  I  was 
encouraged  to  hope  might  prove  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be 
found  after  many  days. 

The  teaching  being  concluded,  a  hymn  was  given  out  amidst  pro- 
found silence.  The  boys  sung  but  indifferently;  the  girls  extremely 
well.  There  was  a  melody  in  their  voices,  which  was  peculiarly 
pleasing,  and  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the  boys,  that  once  or  twice 
they  ceased  to  sing,  in  order  that  they  might  listen  to  the  more 
pleasing  notes  of  the  girls.  The  address  which  followed  was  listened 
to  with  great  attention.  During  the  twenty  minutes  which  it  occupied, 
I  did  not  hear  a  word  spoken  by  any  of  the  children,  and  this  in  a 
school  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  such  scholars  as  were  here  con- 
gregated, was  not  a  little  surprising.  When  this  school  was  first 
opened,  things  were  very  different ;  but  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  tempered  with  kindness,  overcame  all  opposition,  and 
rendered  the  work,  which  was  once  painfully  toilsome,  now  comfortable 
and  even  delightful.  After  the  children  were  dismissed,  the  teachecfi 
held  a  meeting  for  prayer  till  nine  o'clock|  vr\iea  l^<^  ^^^^\clOql  \a^ 
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been  sown,  was  watered  by  the  uuited  supplications  of  these  devoted 
laborers. 

^Vhen  I  retired  to  rest  that  night,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  from  the 
excitement  I  had  undergone,  my  imagination  began  to  be  busily  en- 
gaged, in  contemplating  some  pleasing  pictures  which  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  the  future.      I  fancied  I  saw  numbers  of  these  outcasts  of 
society  rising  to  occupy  stations  of  respectability,  and  taking  the  fan- 
most  ranks   among   servants,  artisans,  tradesmen,    and    the   vazioai 
departments  of  British  society ; — the  tongue  of  the  profane  and  impme 
employed  in  making  known  the  love  of  Qod,  and  speaking  from  the 
abundance  of  an  overflowing  heart— children  trained  up  in  degradation 
and  vice,  qualified,  mentally  and  morally,  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  husbands,  wives,  parents,  and  citizens;    swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  church,   going  forth  as  the  missionaries  of  the   cross, 
achieving  brilliant  victories  over  sin  and  error,  over  Satan  and  the 
world,  and  counting  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  so  that  they  might 
finish  their  course  with  joy.      Time  has  since  rolled  on,  and  some  of 
these  beauteous  prospects  which  my  fancy  had  sketched  have  been 
changed  into  glorious  realities.      Several  of  the  scholars  who  were  in 
the  school  when  I  visited  it,  are  now  members  of  Christian  churches, 
adorning  the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour  by  their  consistent   conduct. 
Some  are  teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  imparting  freely  what  they  have 
freely  received;  and  one,  I  am  informed,  has  gone  forth  as  a  missionarj 
to  a  distant  colony. 

Such  a  school  in  such  a  locality,  and  producing  such  beneficial 
results,  must  be  regarded  as  of  incalculable  importance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  for  rejoicing,  that  this  institution  not  only  still  exists, 
but  is  conducted  with  still  greater  efficiency.  The  spacious  building 
is  generally  crowded ;  in  the  winter  season  it  is  inconveniently  so,  and 
frequently  many  are  excluded  for  want  of  room.  Its  superintendency 
has  passed  into  still  abler  hands,  and  the  order  now  maintained  among 
these  rough  characters  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
beheld  in  most  of  our  Sunday  schools.     With  Dr.  Watts  I  can  sing : — 

'*  I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go, 
'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below." 

And  to  all  who  have  a  desire  to  witness  what  may  be  done  by  kindness 
and  perseverance,  in  reducing  the  most  stubborn  and  turbulent  of  oar 
race  into  delightful  order  and  submission,  I  would  say,  **  Pay  a  visit  to 
Jurston  Street  Sunday  Evening  School." 

Southward  R.  E.  c. 
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A  TEACHER'S  MOTIVES. 


Pebuaps  it  may  occur  to  you  that  so  long  as  you  obey  rules,  and  do  your 
duty  well,  no  one  has  any  right  to  concern  himself  about  your  motives ;  but, 
indeed,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  matter  is  so  important  that  inquisitiveness 
about  it  must  not  surprise  you.  In  physics,  if  we  are  trying  to  solve  any 
problem,  and  find  the  resultant  of  any  mechanical  power,  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  not  only  the  force  and  capabilities  of  the  machine,  and  the  manner 
of  its  application  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome;  but,  also,  its  moving 
force,— the  nature  of  the  impulse  which  gives  it  energy, — whether  it  is  power- 
ful or  feeble,  whether  controllable  or  uncontrollable ;  whether  it  can  be  relied 
on  as  a  permanent  source  of  power,  or  is  fitful  and  capricious,  like  the  wind 
moving  the  sails  of  a  mill.  The  poor  of  this  country  are  ignorant;  the  lives 
of  many  of  them  are  rendered  wretched,  and  perhaps  vicious,  for  want  of 
knowledge.  Their  ignorance  keeps  their  thoughts  low,  their  memory  vacant, 
and  renders  their  best  powers  useless.  This  is  the  evil  to  be  overcome,  the 
mass  to  be  moved.  You  are  the  instruments  by  which  it  is  hoped  much 
of  the  work  is  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  inquire  what 
it  is  that  incites  you,  what  hidden  power  has  stimulated  you  to  offer  yourselves 
for  this  task,  and  whether  that  power  can  be  depended  on  or  not  ?  And  it 
is  well  for  you  to  look  into  this  matter  yourselves.  Do  not  measure  yourselves 
and  your  prospects  by  your  standing  as  a  scholar,  or  your  success  as  a  teacher, 
merely;  but  try  to  examine  the  secret  springs  of  your  own  conduct,  and 
judge  yourself  by  them.  The  office  will  confer  no  honor  on  you  unless  you 
fill  it  well;  and  you  cannot  fill  it  well,  unless  you  are  drawn  to  it  by 
inducements  such  as  these. 

A  sense  of  the  importance  of  your  duties  is  a  very  necessary  motive  for  you 
to  possess.  No  man  can  be  successful  through  life,  as  a  teacher,  who  has  not 
a  deep  consciousness  of  the  serious  character  of  his  employment.  To  instruct 
the  ignorant,  to  lead  out  the  faculties  of  children  to  the  comprehension  of 
truth,  to  impart  to  their  characters  the  tone  which  will  belong  to  them  for 
life ;  to  fill  their  minds  with  stores  of  what  is  good ;  to  fortify  them  against 
the  inroads  of  evil ; — this  is  work  of  the  noblest  kind,  a  very  sacred  and  neces- 
sary work  indeed.  How  much  of  the  peace  of  society  and  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals depends  on  its  being  done  well !  He  who  teaches  another  has  Grod*s 
gpreatest  work  in  his  hands,  and,  in  trying  to  fashion  it,  must  either  improve 
or  mar  it.  The  dearest  interests  of  man,  even  his  hopes  for  eternity,  are 
involved  in  the  matter  of  his  education.  I  think  that  there  is  a  moving  force 
in  such  reflections  as  these,  which  ought  to  make  you  proud  of  your  work, 
and  fond  of  engaging  in  it. 

Another  motive  which  will  operate  very  beneficially  on  your  labors  is  sup- 
plied by  a  sense  of  personal  JUness  for  this  duty.  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  The  question  for  each  of  you  is,  are  you  conscious  that  this  is  a 
business  that  you  can  do  well  ?  Do  you  feel,  when  teaching,  that  your  powers 
are  adapted  for  the  employment,  and  that  there  is  no  work  which  you  could 
do  better  ?  People  sometimes  call  their  trades  '^  vocations.**  It  is  a  good 
word ;  it  means,  as  you  know,  '^  callings  ;**  it  implies  that  God  has  a  special 
and  particular  duty  for  each  mani  and  calls  upou  h\va  V>  ^xl^xm  \\».  YV^v^ 
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that  this  word  is  something  more  than  a  name  in  your  case,  tliat  it  represents 
a  reality :  it  ougI»t  to  do  so.  The  best  and  greatest  deeds  that  have  ever  been 
done  in  the  world  have  been  done  by  men  who  felt  that  they  were  called  of 
Grod  to  do  them.  Let  a  man  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching  as  a  calliog, 
nnder  the  belief  that  he  is  sent  into  tiie  world  with  a  mission  to  perform  this 
particnkr  daty,  and  he  will  be  sore  to  succeed. 

One  of  the  moat  honorable  motives  that  can  influence  you  is  ifaa  low  of 
knowledge.  If  a  person  likes  study  very  much— if  he  feels  erery  aooeesaoo 
to  his  store  of  thoughts  to  be  a  very  valuable  thing — he  will  not  lika  to  be 
employed  in  such  a  way  that  his  knowledge  will  not  be  available.  Now, 
teaching  and  studying  are  oognate  things,  they  help  one  another.  If  a  man  is 
a  teacher,  knowledge  is  his  stock  in  trade ;  every  thing  he  learns  tells  upon 
his  daily  duties ;  and  if  he  be  fond  of  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature^  he 
may  make  sure  advance  in  his  profession,  and  gpratify  his  own  tastes  at  the 
same  time.  By  cultivating  a  desire  for  new  acquisitions  you  will  keep  up 
your  interest  in  teaching,  and  will  foster  a  very  effective  motive  for  diligent 
industry  in  your  work. 

Love  for  teaching  itself,  is  a  prime  source  of  success;  it  is  one  of  the  main 
things.  Much  good  might  be  done,  it  is  true,  by  one  whose  only  motive  was 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  who  labored  because  he  thought  it  right  to  do  so,  although 
he  did  not  like  the  work.  But  a  fondness  for  teaching  will  produce  nnspeak* 
ably  better  results  than  such  a  motive,  if  the  duty  ia  felt  as  drudgery,  if  the 
teacher  is  not  happy  in  it,  there  will  be  sickly  fruits.  Look  into  your  own 
minds  a  little,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  this  is  a  pleasant  task  to  you  or 
not?  Do  you  feel  glad  when  yon  are  explaining  anything  to  your  scholars? 
Does  it  seem  to  you  then  that  this  is  the  thing  that  makes  knowledge  worth 
having,  and  do  you  fSsel  delighted  when  the  eyes  of  your  hearers  kindle,  and 
you  see  that  they  have  understood  you,  and  have  received  the  truth  yon  wanted 
to  convey  ?  Is  all  this  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  you  ?  Because,  if  it  la  so, 
you  have  here  a  sound  and  good  motive  which  is  sure  to  operate  well.  Tour 
profession  claims  your  time,  your  thoughts,  and  your  personal  energies ;  but 
this  is  not  all— it  demands  your  afibctions.  If  your  heart  be  not  in  your 
work,  the  labor  of  your  head  and  hands  will  be  very  toilsome  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  dedre  to  be  honored^  though  not  the  highest  of  motives,  is  a  rery  gooA 
one  in  a  secondary  sense.  You  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  of  influence  and 
importance— you  would  like  that  people  should  look  up  to  you— you  wish  that 
many  should  be  thinking  of  yon  with  respect  and  kindnesa— you  feel  that  it 
is  something  worth  living  for,  to  secure  respect  in  this  way.  If  all  this  has 
passed  through  your  mind,  you  will  have  a  pleasing  sense  of  iht  dignity  of  your 
office,  which  will  act  as  a  stimulant  of  a  wholesome  kind  upon  your  whole 
character.  The  desire  to  be  respected  need  not  lead  to  pride ;  but  if  it  will 
produce  self-respect,  it  will  lead  you  to  shun  what  is  discreditable  and  low. 

The  highest  motive  that  can  incite  to  the  right  performance  of  any  duty  is 

Ihe  love  of  Ood.    A  teacher  without  this,  as  the  great  acting  principle  of  his 

life,  is  a  mere  hireling  after  all.    If  with  loyal  and  aflbctionate  hearts  you 

long  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  your  dear  Lord  and  Master^-if  you 

ibel  that  the  best  profes&lofu  U  l\i«lt  la  '^rhiQlL  He  can  best  be  honored-— if 

faaching  seems  noble  to  yoUi^D^WQA^'Baa^afe  ^Ri«tt^iiia«cRsNi\Bii!mflldng, 
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and  because  in  teaching  others  yon  are  engaged  in  Hie  especial  work — if  you 
are  really  anxious  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  minds  of  children  nearer  to 
God,  because  you  have  felt  that  to  be  near  Him  was  a  precious  privilege — 
then,  again,  you  have  a  right  and  lawful  motive,  which  will  do  you  much 
service.  Religion  supplies  the  highest  incitements  which  can  influence  man. 
Examine  your  own  hearts,  and  ask  if  Christian  ftdth  and  hope  are  the  im- 
pelling causes  of  the  chief  movements  of  your  life.  Seek  that  they  may 
become  so,  more  and  more,  and  then  your  office  will  become  a  source  of  great 
blessing  to  you ;  yon  will  be  honored  in  it,  you  will  be  happy  in  it,  and  you 
will  succeed  in  it'^Educational  Record, 


PEBBLES  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
B]f  the  nev,   J,   F.   SerjeeaUy   Curate  qf  Sheffield, 

A  Chbistian  Sunday  school  teacher  can  have  no  joy  greater  than  the  joy 
which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  his  heavenly  Father's  blessing  upon  his 
work.  To  trace,  here  and  there,  signs  of  the  Spirit's  power  clothing  his 
feeble  instrumentality; — how  it  cheers  the  heart  under  temptations  to  despond! 
how  it  quickens  it  to  fresh  efforts  of  faith,  and  labors  of  love  t  There  is, 
moreover,  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  produce  a  fbeling  of  deep  self- 
abaeementf  as  the  conviction  that  the  words  which  have  been  spoken,  and  the 
acts  which  have  been  done,  have  been  used  by  the  Lord  as  a  means  of 
quickening  the  dead,  and  of  glorifying  his  great  name.  The  heart  sinks  as  it 
reflects  upon  these  words  and  acts : — ^how  mixed  the  motives  which  prompted 
them;  how  false  the  fire  which  fed  them ;  how  utterly  unlikely  it  was  that 
God  should  bless  efforts  so  defiled  by  human  sin,  and  so  marred  by  human 
infirmity. 

Probably  every  faithful  Sunday  school  teacher  knows  something  of  these 
feelings  of  mingled  joy  and  self-abasement ;  for  I  think  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  cannot  in  the  records  of  his  experience  trace  some  fruit  from  the  seed  it 
has  been  his  privilege  to  sow.  Where  the  Saviour  is  known,  and  his  grace 
depended  upon,  and  his  gospel  spoken  in  simplicity  and  prayerfulness,  and  his 
blessing  longed  for  and  looked  for^  it  surely  must  be  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  Lord  will  appear,  and  make  his  gospel  unto  some  a  savor  of  life  unto  life. 
I  say,  as  a  general  rule.  Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  say  that  success  is  the  absolute 
rule  of  faithful  teaching,  I  should  offSend  against  the  generation  of  God's 
children.  Some  of  them  have,  like  the  earliest  missionaries  to  Tahiti,  gone 
weeping  to  their  graves,  and  have  seen  no  result  from  all  their  efforts,  but  in- 
creased  hardness  of  heart ;  still,  as  a  general  principle,  success  is  the  rule  of  a 
£aithful  exposition  of  Grod*s  truth,  and  it  is  a  teacher's  privilege  to  expect  that 
the  Lord  will  meet  him  in  his  work,  and  will  enable  him  to  reap  in  joy. 

Some  eight  or  ten  months  ago,  when  living  in  the  pleasant  and  peaceful 
Isle  of  Man,  it  was  my  happiness  to  believe  that  one  of  the  scholars  in  the 
Sunday  school  of  which  I  was  superintendent,  was  brought  to  the  Lord.  In 
the  same  week  in  which  he  was  taken  from  the  evil  to  come,  I  remember 
hearing  of  two  other  cases  of  departure  in  the  faith.  All  three  instances 
occurred  in  the  parish  in  which  I  resided.  With  the  case  of  qua  ^^  ^Sct&'^j^ 
oth«r  two  persons  I  was  personally  acqu»Aiite^\  vcA  ot  ^^  ^g^scx^gsAii^ARk^l'^'^ 
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Hol;  Gbost's  work  in  each  insUace  of  the  three,  I  could  not  entort 
Ruonable  doubt.  The  ages  of  the  three  were  very  T«ried;  seven!;,  tl 
and  fourteen,  m  neir  as  I  can  judge,  were  the  periodi  of  life  at  which 
■everallf  fiDuhed  their  course.  It  Wfts  a  very  bleued  thought  to  conten 
the  thm,  probahl;  unknown  to  elcb  other,  departiD^  from  the  midat  of 
meet  in  their  eommoD  Fatbtr'a  pimeooe;  nry  bleaaed  to  think  that  the 
bad  taken  from  onr  quany  three  living  itonea,  with  which  to  adorn  hii 
temple;  verj  blessed  to  Icnow  that  he  wis  owning  bis  word,  preached 
taught  by  inatrumenti  so  worthleis,  to  the  conversion  of  precious  souls, 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  glory.  Yet  to  it  was.  In  that  favored  and  rei 
spot,  in  the  course  of  a  few  dajs,  three  heirs  of  glory  were  called  to  oct 
their  thrones ; — three  ransomed  spirits  to  array  themselves  in  clothes  of  imi 
tality; — three  faltering  and  feeble  tongues  to  exchange  the  imperfect  praisi 
earth,  for  tiie  worship  of  that  temple  where  every  tongue  is  in  perftct  t 
and  where  the  song  issues  from  a  mnltitnde  which  is  without  n  amber. 

The  oldest  of  these  three  persons  was  a  widow,  verj  poor,  almost  bl 
affeoted  with  paralysis,  and  who  had  kept  her  bed  for  eighteen  months, 
suflerioga  during  her  lengthened  aflUdion  were  very  intense.  Mid  at  last 
body  was  literally  in  haUt.  She  bad  been  brought  to  the  Lord  long  be 
her  affliction,  and  in  that  affliction  he  proved  himself  a  refuge  from  the  sb 
and  a  shadow  from  the  heat.  Tbrongb  the  sleepless  hours  of  many  a  n! 
she  was  enabled  to  realiie  the  Psalmist's  experience,  "My  meditation  of 
shall  be  sweet,  I  will  make  my  jo;  in  the  Lord."  I  cannot  easily  forget 
deep  emotion  with  which  she  once  told  me  of  the  joy  which  bad  flowod  . 
ber  heart  from  the  words  of  a  hymn : — 

■■  And  nhen  he  bmi  tiig  bl(«diiig  wooadii. 
The  Father  mutt  torglTe." 

Nor  Uie  power  with  which  she  related  to  me  her  feelings  on  another  occai 
when,  dnring  the  night,  the  Lord  had  drawn  nigh,  and  ^ven  her  to 
alrooet  unspeakable  things.  "It  seemed  to  me,"  she  said,  "as  if  the  whol 
the  book  of  Revelation  had  been  spread  open  before  me.  There  was 
emerald,  and  the  sapphire,  and  the  sardine  stone ;— and  there  was  the  A 
ing,— the  shining  of  tbe  face  of  Jesui.  I  think,  if  I  could  tell  the  pe< 
what  a  place  it  was,  I  would  be  more  happy ; — 

Hot  when  I  loge  my  atiminering  tongne 
ni  ilDg  u  loud  H  they." 

She  went  on  to  say,  "  I  think  at  times  I  bear  the  music  that  we  had  at 
fireside  before."  Her  daughter  was  a  member  of  the  choir  of  our  church,  i 
it  seems  that  tbe  strains  which  had  formerly  gone  up  from  their  hearth,  ca 
back  upon  her  soul  in  tbe  hours  of  her  loneliuess,  with  more  freahni 
probably,  than  that  which  they  possessed  to  ber  when  she  herself  could  h 
to  swell  them. 

There  she  lay,  in  ber  poverty  and  her  sorrow,  like  Laiarus,  full  of  soi 
and,  from  her  lowly  cottage,  it  happened  not  long  aflerwards  that,  like  h 
"she  was  carried  by  the  angels  bto  Abraham's  biMom." 

The  next  case  I  have  named  was  that  of  a  young  woman  whose  "  snn  w 
down  white  it  was  yet  day,"  but  not  before  she  had  done  her  day's  work,  i 
Jbond  him  who  saith  "I  am  tbe  light  of  the  world."  Accordhig  to  wha 
heard,  aba  wiUwditUlB  mbMl&  ia  <^  f««  (&'CM\jEK&,«ftdif  Ba,Id» 
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not  that  she  realized  the  accompaniment  of  that  fear — ^the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  On  the  last  Sunday  morning  of  her  life,  while  in  perfect  health,  she 
said,  "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tahernacle  were  dissolved, 
we  have  a  huilding  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens ; — this  is  my  experience.*'  Immediately  afterwards  she  was  seized  with 
an  illness,  which,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  proved  fatal.  She  died 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  enduring,  I  helieve,  much  pain,  but  sustained  through 
nature's  last  conflict  by  the  arm  of  **  the  mighty  God." 

**  The  quiet  chamber  where  the  Christiui  sleeps, 
And  where,  from  year  to  year,  he  prays  and  weeps ; 
Whence,  in  the  midnight  watch,  his  thoughts  arise 
To  those  bright  mansions  where  his  treasure  lies.— 
How  near  it  is  to  all  that  faith  can  see ; 
How  short  and  tranquil  may  his  passage  be ! 
Tes !  for  the  bliss  unspeakable,  unseen. 
Is  ready ;  and  the  veil  that  lies  between, 
A  gentle  sigh  may  rend ;  and  then  display 
The  broad,  ftill  splendor  of  an  endless  day." 

Lastly,  there  is  the  case  of  our  poor  Sunday  school  boy,  whom  God  called 
in  ]ife*8  spring  to  be  with  him  and  to  be  like  him.  He  was  a  very  quiet  lad, 
possessing,  however,  a  measure  of  shrewdness  which  would  sometimes  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  reply  at  once  quaint  and  sagacious.  Some  time  before  his 
death  he  was  ill,  and  during  his  illness  he  committed  to  memory  several 
portions  of  the  word  of  God.  I  am  not  sure  whether,  upon  one  occasion,  I 
did  not  hear  him  say  four  consecutive  chapters  from  St.  Matthew*8  gospel 
with  fair  accuracy.  From  this  illness  he  recovered,  and  became  a  regular 
attendant  at  our  Sunday  school.  His  behaviour  was  always  quiet  and  blame- 
less. He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  prayerful  and  a  devoted  teacher, 
who  watched  over  his  class  with  the  deepest  and  the  tenderest  anxiety;  and 
who,  especially,  made  the  care  of  this  lad*s  soul  a  matter  of  prayerful  and 
painstaking  solicitude.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  again  seized  with  illness, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  seeds  of  decline  were  deeply  seated  in  his  frame, 
and  were  speedily  bringing  him  to  the  grave.  His  teacher  and  I  visited  him 
during  the  progress  of  his  disease,  and  we  endeavoured  to  discover  whether  he 
possessed  a  saving  hope  in  the  Lamb  of  Grod.  His  mind  seemed  much 
clouded.  He  would  never  tell  us  he  was  happy;  and  one  day  when  I  pressed 
him  to  tell  me  his  trouble,  he  said  he  wanted  iofind  rettj — meaning  rest  in  his 
soul.  We  could  only  urge  him  to  follow  hard  after  Jesus  in  earnest  prayer. 
About  a  fbrtnight  before  his  death,  his  burden  departed.  How  it  went,  I  do  not 
exactly  know,  and  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  sentence  through  the  attacks  of 
coughing,  which  accompanied  every  effort  to  speak.  But  this  was  plain,  that, 
whereas  he  had  been  bowed  down  with  a  burden  which  crushed  his  heart,  and 
made  the  prospect  of  death  fearful,  his  fears  were  now  all  goM\  he  felt  sure 
that  Jesus  was  his  awn ;  he  was  peaceful  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  lay  there 
waiting  quietly  for  the  Lord  to  come.  All  this  we  gathered  in  broken 
sentences,  or  in  replies  to  our  own  questions.  Formerly  he  had  refused  to  be 
comforted,  and  had  fully  admitted  his  doubts  as  to  his  everlasting  state, — now 
he  confidently  held  fast  his  profession,  and  told  us,  as  well  as  he  could,  of 
the  assured  hope  that  filled  his  heart,  and  enabled  him  to  depart  in  peace. 
I  called  a  day  or  two  after  his  death,  and  b\&  molY^t  l»^l/^'t^<^^»aXTkvgp^.^^. 
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seemed  AS  if  hit  cough  entirely  left  him, — he  could  speak  clearly; — tad  be 
was  saying  the  chapters,  and  the  collects,  and  the  prayers  that  yoa  bad  taught 
him  in  the  school  ap  to  about  ten  minutes  of  his  death.** 

I  would  like  to  have  been  present  at  that  closing  scene,  and  to  have  heard 
those  dying  lips  deliver  their  last  testimony.  But  though  no  earthly  fiieodi, 
except  his  widowed  mother,  were  with  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  entranee 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  bid  him  *<  God  speed**  through  iti 
windings;  yet  He  was  there  who  said  ^I  am  the  resurrectioD  and  the  Hie,  be 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;**  and  I  doubt  not, 
that  the  passage  would  be  a  safe  one,  and  that  there  would  be  a  joyons 
welcome  for  him  on  the  other  side. 

Thus  God  took  these  three  ransomed  ones  from  the  church  below  to  the 
church  above.      Of  that  latter  church  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was  said  of  its 
earthly  type,  ''The  house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made 
ready  before  it  was  brought  thither,  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor 
axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building.'*      This 
earth  is  the  spot  where  the  chisel  and  the  plane  perform  their  work;   and 
when  each  stone  has  acquired  shape  and  polish,  when  the  excrescences  that 
deformed  it  are  ground  off,  when  the  admixtures  of  coarser  material  wfaidi 
hid  its  beauty  are  chased  from  its  surface,  when  it  is  wrought  into  the  moald 
and  pattern  of  the  stones  which  have  gone  before,  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  a 
fellow  stone,  then  the  Lord  lifts  it  up  from  its  earthly  bed,  and  places  it  in  iti 
position  in  the  glorious  building  for  which  he  originally  destined  it.      Tbeie 
it  reflects  no  image  but  his  own.      It  has  lost  for  ever  its  defilement.     It 
glistens  with  immortal  beauty.    There  too  sJiaU  it  shine,  when  earth,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up,  and  when  the  precious  stones,  io 
which  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  now  deck  themselves,  have  perished, 
together  with  the  distinctions  of  wealth  and  rank,  of  which  they  are  now  the 
favorite  badges  and  ornaments. 

HOW  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNITES  PEOPLE. 
A  QENTLBMAH  residing  in  Missouri,  U  S.  gives  the  following  &ota,  showing 
how  a  simple  religious  interest  will  harmonise  the  minds  and  feelings  of 
people,  and  enable  them  to  unite  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  good.  He 
says:  The  Union  Sunday  School  often  unites  the  people  when  nothing  else 
will.  For  example :  in  one  place  in  Afissouri,  the  people  were  so  divided  that 
they  had  not  had  a  district-school  for  two  years.  The  chinks  were  out  of  tibe 
school-house,  the  benches  were  thrown  out  of  doors,  the  floor  torn  up,  and  the 
door  gone.  The  Sunday  school  missionary  went  and  laid  down  the  floor,  and 
put  in  the  benches,  and  got  the  people  out,  and  gave  them  an  address,  and 
organized  a  Sunday  school.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  they  bad  a  district  school 
in  successful  operation.  The  Sunday  school  united  all  parties !  The  case  is 
one  of  very  common  occurrence  among  the  mixed  population  of  the  west.  The 
Union  School  scarcely  ever  fails  to  harmonize  the  discordant  elements  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  failure  would  be  certain 
in  almost  every  case,  did  we  not  scrupulously  confine  ourselvea  to  the 
circulation  of  books  that  do  not  conflict  in  the  least  with  denominatiaDiJ 
pecoluirity. 
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Nbxt  to  the  conversion  of  the  bodU  of  the  children,  we  Icoow  do  more 
Important  otgect  tbnn  to  strive  to  imbue  the  yonog  with  a  ipirit  of 
benevolence,  which  it  the  Spirit  of  Cliriit.  Tb»  church  of  Chriit,  of  the 
next  generation,  ii  to  eotne,  principally,  either  from  thote  who  ue  ipending 
thair  Sabbaths  in  idlanesi  and  vice, — trampling  on  Qod'a  holy  Uw ;  or  firom 
those  who  are  spending  the  Sabbntba  In  itndjrtng  the  Bible,  and  fix  whoM 
conversion  a  futhfal  teacher's  prayers  ascend,  A  moment's  reBection  will 
oonrinoe  all  that  Christ's  follower!  lie  to  come  from  the  latter  company.  If 
so^  we  have  in  the  Sunday  school  the  future  cfanch  oi  Christ ;  and  whatever 
impress  we  now  give  these  yonng  minds,  that  impress  will  the  church  cf 
Christ  of  the  next  generation  bear.  If  it  is  necessary  that  a  hlgiter  standard 
of  Christian  consecratitm  of  time,  talent,  and  proper^  shontd  be  established, 
infuse  this  spirit  into  the  minds  of  cbtldren,  and  we  imbne  the  church  of 
Christ  of  the  next  generation  with  It.  Let  na  then  hold  np  before  tbe  minds 
of  the  children  the  condition  of  the  world.  Tell  them  of  tbe  heathen ;  of 
tbe  destitute  of  onr  own  land;  of  tbe  tbousanda  of  children  who  have  no 
Sunday  schools  to  attend — many  of  whom  are  receiving  no  religions 
instruction.  Urge  tbem,  by  self-denial  and  indnrtry,  to  obtiun  money  to 
respond  to  the  above  appeal,  and  thus  send  the  UcMings  of  the  Sunday  school 
and  library  which  tbey  enjoy,  to  tluMe  who  have  tbem  not,  and  thus  make 
themselves  the  happier  and  their  neighbonn  tbe  better. 

There  should  be  regular  and  systematic  effbrts  made  in  every  Sanday 
school,  no  matter  how  small,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  children  in 
ddng  good.  In  some  schools  it  is  tbe  practice  to  keep  a  book  with  all  the 
scholars'  names ;  and  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  year  persnade  each  scholar 
to  determine  how  much,  per  month,  he  or  sfae  will  give,  and  under  each 
month  credit  his  or  her  gift.  The  manner  of  keeping  such  a  book  is 
•hown  below : — 
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As  the  child  who  from  bis  early  days  hears  the  tales  of  tbe  hattle^fleld, 
or  of  the  sea,  bums  to  be  a  warrior,  or  a  sailor,  so,  by  holding  up  to  him  the 
examples  of  the  great  and  good  who  have  lived  to  benefit  the  world,  we  may 
inspire  him  with  a  holy  desire  to  live  for  God,  and  for  Uie  good  of  the  race. 
Above  all  should  we  hold  up  the  example  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  try  to 
pennsde  onr  children  to  seek  and  cultivate  the  sprit  that  waa  in  Him. 
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SKETCHES  OF  TEACHERS. 


Fbom  a  auperintendeDt*8  note-book,  in  relation  to  a  school  which  we  thiU 
not  name,  and  which  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  of  oor  readen  to  attempt  to 
find  out,  but  which  nevertheless  may,  we  fear,  be  the  example  of  too  maj 
schools  all  around  us,  we  obtain  the  following  sketches  of  some  of  the  teachen 
of  that  school.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  hereafter  sketohes  of  a  difiemt 
order  of  teachers :— - 

1.  A  teacher  of  a  small  class  of  girls  being  absent  one  morning,  the  super- 
intendent was  under  the  necessity  of  uniting  two  classesy  the  punctaal 
teacher  being  one  of  the  most  spiritual  and  devoted  in  the  school.  She 
quickly  ascertained  that  one  of  the  little  girls  from  the  other  class  had  reoentlj 
been  converted,  which  fact  her  own  teacher  had  not  learned. 

"  Note. — How  cold  and  unfaithful  must  a  teacher  he,  to  have  a  soul  coo- 
verted  in  her  own  class,  without  being  aware  of  it  for  several  weeks,  and  tbes 
only  through  the  fidthfulness  of  another. 

*'2.  The  most  punctual  attendants  at  the  teachers*  meeting  are  genersllj 
the  most  intelligent  and  studious  teachers.  The  absentees  are  fiequentlj, 
though  not  always,  those  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  these  useful  and  im> 
portant  meetings.  If  the  plea  of  ignorance  is  a  valid  one  for  not  attending 
these  meetings,  one  would  suppose  it  might  be  urged  with  much  more  pro- 
priety as  a  reason  for  not  teaching  at  all. 

*'  3.  I  have  noticed  that  some  teachers  are  never  present  at  prayer-meetings 
appointed  especially  for  them ;  thus  proving,  that  they  rely  on  other  mesDs 
for  the  conversion  of  their  children  besides  those  which  are  so  often  eflfectotl, 
viz.,  united  prayer.  Would  the  most  perfect  pipes  or  conductors,  laid  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  afford  water  to  a  city,  if  the  fountain  were  not  connected 
with  them  ? 

**4.  I  have  seen  some  teachers  who  had  finished  the  lesson  before  othexs 
were  half  through ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  being  entirely  unoccupied. 

'*  QuBBT. — What  would  a  congregation  think,  if  the  minister  occupied  bnt 
half  the  usual  time,  and  the  remainder  was  spent  by  the  people  in  looking  st 
each  other  ? 

*^5,  1  have  seen  some  teachers  whose  scholars  have  been  absent  for  several 
weeks,  and  even  months,  in  succession  from  the  school,  and  had  never  even 
inquired  the  reason. 

*'  6.  Some  teachers  I  have  known  to  come  to  their  class,  without  knowing 
where  the  lesson  was. 

<*  7.  I  have  seen  a  class  gather  around  their  teacher  with  glistening  eyes 
and  listening  ears,  all  interested,  and  perhaps  the  very  next  class  presented  an 
active  contrast,  the  scholars  getting  as  far  from  their  teacher  as  if  he  had  a 
contagious  disease. 

"8.  I  have  noticed  some  classes  where  there  always  appears  a  spiritual 
atmosphere — the  reverse  with  others.  Gideon*s  fleece,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  while  all  the  earth  around  was  dry. 

'^  9.  I  once  knew  a  Sunday  school  teacher  arrived  from on  Sabbath 

morning,  and  come  immediately  to  his  class  from  the  boat.      The  fact  was 
known  to  his  class,  and  one  of  t.h«  \>o^^  ou  tet»xiv\ii^  home^  remarked  to  his 
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father  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  in  that  clafSf  for  <  the  teacher  breaks  the 
Sabbath.* 

'*  Quest. — If  he  '  who  breaks  one  of  the  least  of  (jod*8  commandments,  and 
teaches  men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  what  shall  be 
said  of  him  who  breaks  one  of  the  greatest  commandments,  and  teaches 
Sunday  school  children  so? 

''10.  I  have  known  faithful,  devoted  teachers  labor  for  their  pupils'  con- 
version year  after  year  without  success,  and  in  some  such  cases  a  visit  to  the 
parents  has  explained  the  cause.  There  is  mutual  encouragement  where 
parents  and  teachers  both  labor,  live,  and  pray  for  the  salvation  of  the 
children  committed  to  them. 

^*One  of  the  greatest  trials  the  superintendent  has,  is  the  absence  of 
teachers,  without  giving  the  least  notice,  or  providing  substitutes.  Some  are 
never  seen  at  the  teachers*  meeting.** — American  Svnday  School  Advocate* 
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What  right-hearted  teacher  does  not  watch  and  pray  for  an  ''  awakening  to 
righteousness*'  among  his  children  ?  Yet  we  must  be  content  to  fulfil  our 
part,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  Perhaps  if  our  own  hearts  were  in  a  higher 
frame,  we  should  not  be  so  easily  wearied  with  our  labour,  and  our  children 
would  not  be  so  easily  content  with  the  short  hour's  instruction  they  receive. 
It  would  be  useful  sometimes  to  ask  ourselves  the  question, ''  Why  are  they 
so  easily  satisfied  with  the  time  spent  ?*'  We  have  surely  cause  for  gratitude 
when  we  are  able  heartily  to  say  to  ourselves,  "  We  are  sorry  that  our  time 
of  teaching  is  over,  and  long  for  its  coming  back  agam.*'  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
healthy  spiritual  life,  and  diould  make  us  *' thank  God  and  take  courage." 
Sometimes  the  teacher  is  revived  a  little  by  seeing  indications  of  interest  akin 
to  thb  in  his  own  scholars ;  and  though  any  symptoms  of  feeling  are  to  be 
received  cautiously,  yet  they  should  be  welcomed  and  cherished,  that  they 
may,  if  possible,  bear  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  '*  It  is  not  time  to  go  away  yet," 
were  the  words  addressed  by  several  scholars  to  a  teacher  one  Sabbath,  after  a 
peculiarly  solemn  meeting.  **  Why,"  said  the  teacher,  *'  are  not  the  exercises 
over  ?  **  '*  Yes ;  but  we  want  to  hear  some  more  about  the  things  we  have 
heard.*'  It  was  evidently  a  sincere  request ;  but  the  teacher,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  addressed  one  or  two  more  sentences  to  them,  and  ended  by  saying 
that  if  they  were  of  the  same  mind  next  Sabbath,  another  meeting  would  be 
held.  Next  Sabbath  the  request  was  (some  would  say  as  a  matter  of  course) 
renewed,  and  not  in  an  obtrusive  manner.  It  was  acceded  to,  and  proved  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  meetings  held  on  the  week-days  also,  where 
there  were  signs  of  several  in  sincerity  asking  after  a  Saviour.  Should  we 
not  much  oftener  see  symptoms  that  the  Word  of  God  has  evidently  not  lost 
its  power,  if  we  felt  it  more  ourselves,  and  looked  for  fruit?  Our  children 
would  not  be  so  apt  to  consider  the  school  as  a  "  weariness,**  could  lye  shew 
that  we  were  in  earnest  striving  for  their  eternal  safety. 
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BIBLE   CLASSES  FOB   TEACHERS. 

These  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  the  United  States  of  America,  amon^ 
Sunday  school  teachers,  especially  among  those  who  are  the  moat  demoted, 
and  anxious  to  inform  themseWes,  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  teicb 
others.  The  following  is  a  general  method  of  conducting  such  Bible  classes 
in  that  country : — 

1 .  The  exercises  should  always  be  introduced  by  prayer.  Let  that  prayer 
be  short,  but  let  every  heart  be  prepared  to  give  in  it  fbll  utterance  to  its 
fervent  desires  for  God*s  blessing,  by  previous  meditation  and  deTotlon.  Thb 
will  tend  to  banish  levity,  and  induce  an  appropriate  serioutnets. 

2.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  superintendent  should  generally  preside,  or 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  if  he  can  attend. 

3.  When  the  meeting  is  duly  organized,  the  person  presiding  should 
commence  a  free  and  fiimiliar  conversation  by  asking  questions  of  those 
around  him,  in  the  manner  that  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  quicken  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  to  elicit  a  friendly  interchange  of  opinion.  At  this 
point  he  should  most  steadily  aim,  and  spare  no  pains  to  gain  it.  The  fiiculty 
of  conducting  a  meeting  so  as  to  awaken  thought,  and  draw  forth  the 
expresaion  of  it,  and  give  a  right  direction  to  it,  is  one  of  inestimable  worth, 
and  one  which  may  be  gfreatly  improved  by  culture. 

4.  In  order  that  the  meeting  may  have  this  character,  no  books  should  be 
habitually  used  in  it,  except  the  Bible,  a  Concordance,  and  a  Bible  Dictionazy. 
The  practice  of  spreading  a  number  of  books  on  the  table,  to  be  consulted  and 
read,  embarrasses  more  than  it  assists. 

5.  Afler  the  lesson  has  been  calmly  and  freely  discussed,  and  the  import 
of  the  text  is  olearly  seen,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  such  simple 
forms  of  expression  as  will  convey  the  ideas  of  the  inspired  writer  distinctly 
to  the  mind  of  the  .child.  In  doing  this,  how  often  do  the  most  laborious 
teachers  fail  ?  And  if  there  be  a  failure  here,  the  time  and  effort  spent  in 
studying  the  lesson  are  almost  lost. 

6.  Not  only  should  simple  language  be  sought  to  address  the  under- 
standing of  the  scholar,  but  every  teacher  should  classify  and  remember  those 
truths  of  the  lesson  which  are  most  fitted  to  affect  the  conscience  and  to 
produce  conviction  of  sin.  To  this  every  thing  else  should  be  made 
subordinate.  To  convert  and  save  the  soul  is  the  grand  object  which  the 
devoted  Sunday  school  teacher  ever  seeks ;  and  for  this,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  should  pray  and  labor  in  the  constant  expectation  of 
immediate  results. 

When  teachers*  meetings  are  thus  conducted,  they  cannot  but  increase  an 
interest  in  Sunday  school  progress.  Their  inflaenco  must  be  felt  by  all 
connected  with  the  school.  Endowed  as  children  are  with  the  love  of 
knowledge,  they  cannot  but  feel  its  impulse  when  it  is  simplified  and  brought 
within  their  comprehension ;  and  endowed  as  they  are  with  a  conscience,  they 
will  be  affected  with  that  holy  truth  which  declares  its  heavenly  origin 
in  the  fact  that  it  commends  itself  to  every  man*s  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God. 
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NOTES  OF  A  SCRIPTURE  LESSON. 

[We  select  the  following  from  the  very  yalnitblc  series  of  **  Notes,"  iasaed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Sabbatb  School  Teachers'  Union,  as  it  well  illustrates  the  mode  of  Soriptaral  iiutruction  porsoed 
by  our  coadjutors  north  of  the  Tweed.] 

THB    LAST    SHALL     BS     FIB8T. 

Read  Mm.  xx.  1^16. 

(" Connexion, — The  disciples  thought  that  they,  having  followed  Christ 
when  all  despised  him>  ought  to  be  most  highly  rewarded,  chap.  zix.  27 ;  the 
Jews,  that  they  alone  were  Grod*s  people,  and  heaven  their  special  inheritance. 
Christ  in  this  parable  taught  that  many  who  thought  they  deserved  the  first 
place  would  be  lastt  and  that  the  Gentiles,  although  called  long  after  the 
Jews,  would  not,  therefore,  take  the  lowest  place  in  Christ*s  kingdom.) 

I.    The  Hiring  of  the  Laborers— ver.  1^. 

Yer.  1 .  The  kingdom  of  heaven  U  Uhe  a  houeehoHder^  who  can  do  with  his 
own  as  he  pleases.  To  hire  laborers.  Not  as  needing  them  to  do  his  work, 
but  to  keep  them  from  being  idle.  As  soon  as  man  sinned,  God  sought  to 
engage  him  for  himself — went  out  early  in  the  morning.  A  penny  a  day. 
The  Roman  penny  was  worth  about  7id.  of  our  money— a  fair  day*s  wages 
for  a  laborer  then.  They  were  to  have  sufficient  for  their  work — were 
satisfied — he  agreed  with  them.  Went  out  about  the  third^  sixth,  and  ninth 
hours.  He  has  called  men  at  every  age  of  the  world,  and  every  time  of  life. 
Standing  idle.  Sinners  may  be  busy,  but  it  is  to  no  purpose ;  they  are 
exposed  to  every  temptation — in  the  market  place.  Went  their  way.  They 
immediately  yielded  to  his  invitation.  The  sinner  who  hears  Christ's  voice, 
must  immediately  begin  to  work  for  God.  The  eleventh  hour.  G^  wishes 
all  to  be  saved ;  never  wearies  seeking  the  lost ;  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  No  man  hath  hired  us.  The  Jews  had  no  cause  to  triumph  over  the 
Gentiles,  lliese  had  not  yet  been  called  into  the  kingdom,  Eph.  ii.  12,  13. 
Oo  ye  also  into  the  vineyard.  None  are  said  to  have  been  called  twice.  We 
cannot  plead  their  excuse— ver.  7.  Now  that  u>e  are  called,  let  us  beware, 
Rom.  xi.  21 — 24.  Whatsoever  is  right.  He  made  no  agreement  with  them; 
they  trusted  him  entirely.    God  will  not  forget  his  servants,  Heb.  vi.  lo. 

II.    The  Payment  of  the  Laborers— ver.  8— 16, 

Ver.  8.  When  even  was  come.  When  each  man's  work  was  done— the 
night  soon  cometh,  John  ix.  4.  Call  the  laborers.  There  is  no  delay,— 
"after  death  the  judgment/*  Rom.  ii.  6—9.  Hired  at  the  eleventh  hour— 
received  a  penny,  God  gives  as  a  king.  Their  necessities  were  as  great  as 
those  who  had  worked  all  day— "the  reward  is  of  grace,"  Eph.  ii.  8.  When 
the  first  came.  They  got  what  they  agreed  for,  but  were  dissatisfied  at  their 
neighbours  being  made  equal  with  them.  How  apt  we  are  to  grudge  our 
fellow-creatures  comforts  like  our  own !  Friend — ^how  condescending !  No 
wrong.  God  cannot  be  debtor  to  any  of  his  creatures,  except  as  bound  by 
his  promise  freely  given.  He  is  ever  just.  Take  that  thine  w— thine  by  free, 
gracious  promise,  not  by  merit.  The  last  shall  be  first  Those  who  think 
least  of  self,  Isa.  Ivii,  15.    First  shall  be  last.    Those  who  th\nk  iV^^^^fiA.^^ 
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high  in  merit,  !«.  InL  10—12;  Be?.  iiL  16, 17.  So  Gentiles,  called  long 
after  the  Jewi«  may  enter  heaven  before  them.  Many  cdUed—^few  choten, 
God  was  not  obligad  to  call  or  chooM  any.  All  of  fpnM  that  ha  calls  or 
ohoosei  any. 

APPUCATIOH. 

The  great  lessonB  are — 

1.  That  Ood  is  just  and  sovereign  tn  hie  goodness.  None  shall  be 
wroiiged--iu»e  get  leu  than  they  deserve.  God  may  give  more  than  tfaey 
deserve  to  whom  he  pleases.  He  is  debtor  to  none.  Bom.  zL  35 ;  makes  one 
poor,  anothsr  rich,  healthy,  or  such  as  he  pleases. 

3.  Ilkai  Ood  judgeik  not  as  man  judgeOu  He  is  just  and  good,  and  bs 
sees  not  as  man  seeth.  1  Sam.  zvi.  7*  Many  who  think  they  will  be  fint 
shall  be  last.  We  are  ever  ready  to  think  too  well  of  ourselves,  and  not  wdl 
enough  of  our  neighbours.  Be  humble.  Poor,  black,  heathen  children  msj 
be  higher  in  heaven  than  you. 

sxniomi>niATB  umsokb. 

1 .  Christ  caBs  many  to  his  kingdom — all  are  invited  to  If— the  poor  and 
the  rich — the  slave  and  his  master— the  young  and  the  old,  &e.  Christ  csim 
to  call  all — God  is  waiting  to  engage  all,  Isa.  Iv.  1,  2;  Jer.  "nrwl,  si 
Every  Sabbath— every  hour — you  hear  his  voice ;  he  is  speaking  mm, 
Psalm  xcv.  7.    Bemember  the  two  sons  in  the  parable,  Matt.  xxi.  28. 

2.  He  caBs  aU  how  to  work  for  him.  You  are  not  too  young  to  work. 
Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  Timothy,  Christ,  feared  God  when  yoang-HK)  may 
you.    The  idle  are  apt  to  fall  into  sin— its  wages  death.  Bom.  vi.  23. 

3.  He  calls  aU  to  work  till  even,  lliose  who  begin  should  not  weuy, 
Gal.  vi.  9.— Dare  not  draw  back;  Luke  ix.  62.  The  Master's  voice  will  c^ 
to  rest  and  reward  in  good  time.  The  steadfast  only  are  crowned, 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 

4.  Beware  of  re/using  his  call.  He  never  called  the  same  parties  twice. 
This  may  be  your  last  call— your  only  call !  To  delay  is  to  refuse  I  Yon 
cannot  aay  no  one  has  called  you  I 

5.  The  reward  of  the  laborers — 

(1.)  Is  of  Ood*s  grace.    We  had  no  claim  to  get  into  the  vlnejud. 

(jod*s  love  called  us,  Ezek.  xvi;  6.    Your  labor  cannot  profit  God, 

Luke  xvii.  10.    Your  work  is  your  debt,  and  deserves  no  reward. 
(2.)  Is  sufficient  to  all.    In  heaven  some  will  be  more  glorious  than 

others,  but  all  will  be  fuU  of  glory,  Luke  xix.  17 — 19.     God  never 

forgets  his  servants  and  their  work. 
(3.)  Is  paid  at  even.    Believers  enter  at  once  on  their  reward,  2  Cor.  v.  8. 

Christ  longs  to  meet  the  ransomed  spirit.    He  blessed  children  here— 

will  welcome  them  there ! 


HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION. 
Thi  official  statistica  of  the  French  departments  prove,  that  the  ayerage 
duration  of  human  life,  is  from  six  to  eight  years  longer  in  the  districts 
whioh  ar9  most advancadm  edmoatiou. 
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INSTRUCTIVE  QUESTIONING. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  to  the  teacher  to  put  before  his  pupils, 
previouMly  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  questions  pertaining  to  the  matter  of  it ; 
requiring  of  them  answers^  the  best  they  can  think  of,  without  consulting 
the  book.  Next,  let  them  read  the  lesson,  having  other  questions^  such 
as  may  lead  to  any  needftil  explanations  put  before  them  at  they  proceed. 
And  afterwards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  numerous  emmip&t  framed 
by  themsel^Sy  and  by  the  teacher^)  as  to  the  portion  they  have  learned,  in  order 
to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it.  Of  these  three  kinds  of  questions,^— 
whichmay  be  called,  1,  Preliminary  questions;  2,  questions  of  iutrucH(m\ 
and  3,  questions  of  esomtnafton, — the  lasWlone  art,  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  instructors,  commonly  employed.  And  the  elementary  books  commonly 
known  as  **  catechisms,''  or  "  books  in  question  and  answer/'  consist  in 
reality  of  questions  of  thb  description.  But  the  second  kind,— what  is  pro- 
perly to  be  called  instructive  questioning, — is  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to 
be  reckoned  good  teachers.  The  first  kind, — the  preliminary  questioning, — 
is  employed  (systematically  and  constantly)  but  by  few.  And  at  first  sight 
it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  had  experience  of  it,  that 
it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  learner's  difilculties.  But  if  any  well 
qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judiciously  try  the  experiment  (in 
teaching  any  kind  of  science,)  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  to  how  great  a  degree 
this  exercise  of  the  student's  mind  on  the  subject  will  contribute  to  his  ad- 
vancement He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode  above 
suggested  will  have  been  learnt  in  a  shorter  time,  will  bave  been  far  the  more 
thoroughly  understood*  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the 
memory. — Les$ont  on  Reasoning, 

STEADINESS  OF  PURPOSE. 

1.  It  overcomes  difficulties.  Not  with  a  rush  and  a  shout,  but  one  by 
one.  They  melt  away  before  its  incessant  pressure,  as  icebergs  beneath  the 
steady  radiance  of  the  sun. 

2.  It  gives  one  the  strength  of  a  happy  conscience.  A  weathercock  of  a 
man,  whiffing  about  with  every  breeze,  cannot  have  true  quietness  of  mind. 
Self-dissatisfaction  worries  and  annoys  him.  But  a  cheerful  vigour  and 
energy  grows  out  of  an  intelligent,  unvacillating  purpose. 

3.  It  gives  dignity  and  honour  to  character.  Men  cannot  but  admire  the 
mind  that  marches  steadily  on  through  sunshine  and  shade,  calm  and  storm, 
smiles  and  frowns,  glad  of  favour,  but  pressing  on  without  it,  thankful  for  aid, 
but  fixed  on  advancing  at  all  events.  Such  men  cut  for  themselves  a  character 
which  cannot  but  be  seen  and  honoured. 

4.  It  gives  success.  In  any  enterprise  that  is  not  downright  madness, 
such  a  man  must  succeed.  He  has  the  chief  element  of  a  triumph  over  every 
difficulty,  and  if  he  is  not  an  idiot,  he  will  do  something  in  the  world.  He 
will  not  reach  his  ends  at  a  leap,  but  he  will  reach  them.  He  moves  not 
rapidly,  but  surely.  When  you  want  to  find  him,  by  and  by  you  will  know 
where  to  look.  You  will  look  at  the  topmost  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  snccessi 
and  you  will  find  him  about  there  somewhere.— ^mericaii  SMath  School  and 
Fimiiif  Treasftry. 
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COTTON   MILLS   AND    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Charles  Swallow,  of  the  Christchurch  Sunday  Bchool,  Salford,  has 
supplied  OS  with  the  annexed  interesting  piece  of  Sunday  school  information  :— 

'*  I  ha?e  ohtained  the  following  statistics  from  a  friend  of  mine  on  whoM 
correctness  I  can  implicitly  rely,  and  ha?e  no  douht  they  will  be  interestiDg 
in  many  respects  to  those  connected  with  Sunday  schools,  in  the  agricnltnnl 
as  well  as  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  only  point  I  think  it  important  to 
name  is,  that  in  the  establishment  none  are  employed  who  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Number  of  hands  employed  at  the  Mill     .    . 
Number  that  attend  Sunday  School      .     .     . 
Number  that  have  attended  Day  School    .    . 
Number  that  have  not  attended  Day  School 
Number  that  have  not  attended  Sunday  School 

Average  weekly  wages,  in  1841,  for  69  hours,  lis.  3d. 
1851,  „    60      „       12s.  2d." 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Whii«e  their  limbs  are  soft  and  feeble,  of  course  you  must  be  strength  aod 
safety  to  them ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  a  free  use  of  their  limbs  and  senses, 
let  them  fully  enjoy  that  free  use.  We  English  are  behind  almost  eveij 
nation  in  the  strength  nnd  hardihood  of  the  race  of  children.  In  America  I 
have  seen  little  boys  and  girls  perched  in  trees  overhanging  fearful  precipices, 
and  crawling  about  great  holes  in  bridges,  while  the  torrent  was  rushing 
below ;  and  I  could  not  learn  that  accidents  from  such  causes  were  ever  beard 
of.  In  Switzerland  I  have  seen  mere  infants  scrambling  among*  the  rocks 
after  the  goats — themselves  as  safe  as  kids,  from  the  early  habit  of  relying  on 
their  own  powefs.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  I  have  seen  five-year  old  boys  popp- 
ling about  like  ducks  in  the  rapids  of  the  Nile ;  while  some,  not  much  older, 
were  not  satisfied  with  hauling  and  pushing,  as  our  boat  ascended  the  cataract, 
but  swam  and  dived,  to  heave  off  her  keel  from  sunken  rocks.  Such  children 
are  saved  from  danger,  as  much  as  from  fear,  by  an  early  use  of  all  the  powers 
they  have ;  and  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  many  an  English  child,  if  its 
parents  were  brave  enough  to  encourage  it  to  try  how  much  it  can  do  with  its 
wonderful  little  body.— ifcfiM  Martineau, 


SUPERFICIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  profoundly  wise  do  not  declaim  against  superficial  knowledge  in  others, 
so  much  as  the  profoundly  ignorant;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  rather  assist 
it  with  their  advice  than  overwhelm  it  with  their  contempt ;  for  they  know 
that  there  was  a  period  when  even  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  were  superficial; 
and  that  he  who  has  a  little  knowledge  is  far  more  likely  to  get  more  than  he 
that  has  none.-^Ca/^aii. 
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A  NOVEL  USE  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Dear  Sir. --One  mornings  not  long  since,  as  I  reached  our  Sunday  school,  I 
noticed,  standing  with  a  group  of  teachers,  a  hrother  from  another  Church. 
As  I  advanced  to  greet  him,  he  put  into  my  hand  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  which 
suhstantially  read  as  follows : — ''  Please  teach  my  Sunday  school  class  next 
Sunday.  Lesson,  in— —*~,  chapt. — ,  from — to  —  verse."  This  incident 
pleased  me  much,  for  these  reasons  : — 

1st.  It  showed  the  best  kind  of  Christian  union, — the  brother  belongs  to  a 
different  denomination  from  our  own. 

2nd.  It  recognised  the  responsibility  of  teachers  to  their  classes,  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  pastors  to  churches. 

How  many  times  have  I  been  pained  to  hear  teachers  say  to  me  late  in  the 
week,  *'  I  am  going  to  be  absent  on  Sunday,  you  will  please  provide  for  my 
class,"  when  I  knew  the  projected  excursion  was  one  of  pleasure  merely ;  and 
I  have  been  still  more  pained,  to  reach  school  and  find  classes  looking  at  me, 
as  I  moved  about,  saying,  with  their  expressive  eyes,  "  we  have  no  teacher, 
please  send  us  one." 

Question.  Christ  being  our  master,  to  whom  we  must  account,  have  we  a 
right  to  be  absent  from  our  post,  for  any  reason  than  would  justify  our  pastora 
in  a  similar  course  ? 

This  incident  also  pleased  me,  in  the  Srd  place,  because  I  thought  such  ft 
teacher  would  not  be  likely  to  forget  his  class  before  a  throne  of  grace.  And 
would  not  his  prayer  ascend  with  the  kind  of  faith  of  which  the  apostle  James 
speaks,  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  his  Epistle  ? 

Montreal  Srd  July flS5^.  A  SupSBurrBMDSNT. 


EARLY  TRAINING. 

But  what,  after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  is  meant  by  a  religious  education  ? 
We  reply,  that  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  religion ;  nor  is  it  religion  to  be 
able  with  emulous  facility  to  answer  religious  questions.  Indeed,  a  Christian 
mind  must  be  rather  shocked  than  gratified  with  the  irreverent  manner  in  which 
such  solemn  questions,  as,  *' Who  made  you  ? "  *'  Who  redeemed  you  ? "  "  Who 
sanctified  you  ?  "  are  sometimes  propounded  and  answered  in  charitable  schools, 
as  if  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  pupil  attached  any  greater  importance  to  the 
inquiry,  than  if  it  had  been  asked,  **  Who  was  the  first  king  of  England  f  ** 
or,  **  What  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  ?  "  The  religion  which  ought  to  be 
inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  infant  poor  is  something  far  higher  ;  it  is  the 
religion  of  Christianity — the  religion  of  the  Bible.  They  must  be  early  in- 
structed to  view  themselves  as  accountable  beings ;  they  must  be  taught  the 
importance  of  consulting  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  they  must  be  shown  their 
true  condition  as  fallen  and  sinful  creatures,  and  their  need  of  that  all-sufficient 
atonement  which  was  offered  upon  Calvary  for  the  transgressions  of  mankind. 
We  must  endeavour  to  implant  in  their  minds  those  principles,  which  may 
subdue  their  evil  tempers  and  early  propensities  to  vice ;  by  creating  a  reve- 
rential fear  of  God,  and  by  teaching  them  to  look  with  filial  penitence  and 
grateful  hope  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  Redeemer,  and  to  endeavour  also  to  tread 
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in  his  footsteps,  and  to  oopy  his  uened  axampk.  Ef«ry  eifmtial  idea  and 
doctrlue  relative  to  faith,  and  hamility,  and  love  to  God,  and  Christitn 
datj,  and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  most  bo  rendered  as  &r  as 
possible  mtelligible  to  their  minds,  and  be  fixed  by  strong^  and  pleasbg 
associations  upon  their  hearts.  In  a  word  all  the  details  of  their  duty,  private, 
social,  religious,  and  political,  must  be  gradually  unfolded  before  them,  and 
inculcated  upon  right  principles,  as  the  findts  of  Christian  faith,  the  evidences 
of  the  renovation  of  their  minds,  and  of  their  meetneis  for  an  eternal  worid.* 
Rev.  8.  C.  WUks'M  CorrdaHve  Claims  and  DuUee. 


EDUCATED  LIBERTT. 

Our  laws  and  eonstituUon,  civil  and  ecclesiastica],  go  more  upon  a  supposi. 
tion  of  equality  among  mankind,  than  the  constitution  and  laws  of  other 
countries.  Now  this  plunly  requires  that  more  particular  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  religious  education  of  the  lower  orders  of  people  here  than  in  otiier 
places,  where  they  are  bom  slaves  of  power,  and  made  slaves  of  superstition. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  acknowledged,  that  they  have  greater  liberty  here  than  they 
have  any  where  else  in  the  world  ;  but  unless  care  be  taken  to  implant  fome 
inward  principle  to  prevent  their  abusing  this  gpreater  liberty,  which  is  tiieir 
birth-right,  can  we  expect  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  them  ?  Will  they  not, 
in  all  probability,  become  more  dissolute,  or  more  wild  and  extravagant, 
whatever  wrong  turn  they  happen  to  take,  than  people  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries.— PifAop  Btiiler, 


THE  TEACHER  "  STILL  AT  SCHOOL." 

<<  Ton  must  consider  that  you  are  ttiU  at  school,  only  in  another  class ;  till 
we  get  to  heaven,  we  are  all  pupils  and  scholars.  There  is  the  School  of 
Providence,  which  includes  all  the  varied  events  of  life.  There  is  the  School  of 
the  Family  Circle,  where  we  learn  duties  to  parents,  brothers,  usters,  servants. 
There  is  the  School  qf  Society,  where  we  learn  the  duties  of  the  social  circle. 
There  b  the  School  qf  Ten^^tation,  in  which  we  discover  our  own  weakness 
and  our  Saviour's  strength.  Be  a  humble,  diligent,  and  prayerflil  learner  in 
all  these  schools,  and  so  you  will  be  fitted  for  higher  usefulness  and  eigoyment 
here  and  hereafter.*'— iZtfv.  E.  Bicherstedk. 


EXCELLENCIES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Thbrb  are  in  knowledge  these  two  excellencies:  first,  that  it  offers  to  every 
man,  the  most  selfish  and  exalted,  his  peculiar  inducement  to  good.  It  says 
to  the  former:  '* Serve  mankind,  and  you  serve  yourself;'*  to  the  latter;  ''In 
choosing  the  best  means  to  secure  your  own  happiness,  you  will  have  the 
sublime  inducement  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind.**  The  second 
excellence  of  knowledge  is,  that  even  the  selfish  man,  when  he  has  once  be- 
gun to  love  virtue  ^m  little  motives,  loses  the  motive  as  he  increases  the 
love,  and  at  last  worships  tbed  eity^  when  before  he  only  coveted  the  gold 
tipon  its  altar.— BttZu^er  Lytton. 
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ACQUIRED   TALENT    OFTEN 
MISTAKEN  FOR  NATURAL. 

As  it  is  in  the  bod3ry  so  it  is  in  the 
mind;  practice  makes  it  what  it  is, 
and  most  even  of  those  excellencies 
which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endow- 
ments, will  be  found  when  examined 
into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product 
of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that 
pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some 
men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in 
raillery,  others  for  apologues  and 
apposite  (Averting  stories.  Thb  is  apt 
to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure 
nature,  and  that  the  rather  because  it  is 
not  got  by  rules  ;  and  those  who  excel 
in  either  of  them  never  purposely  set 
themselves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an 
art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true, 
that  at  first  some  luckv  hit  which  took 
with  somebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try 
again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  en- 
deavors that  way,  till  at  last  he 
insensibly  got  a  faculty  in  it  without 
perceiving  how,  and  that  is  attributed 
wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much 
more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice. — 
Zjocke, 

CONSOLATION  FOR  THE  DULL. 

There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards 
rising  in  the  world,  or  which  pats  men 
morq  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than 
that  quality  generally  poiaessed  by  the 
dullest  sort  of  people,  and  in  common 
speech  called  discretion — a  species  of 
lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of 
which,  people  of  the  meanest  intellect, 
without  any  other  qualification,  past 
through  the  world  in  great  tranquility, 
and  with  unuaaai  good  treatment* 
neither  giving  nor  taking  offence. 


MAGIC  OP  GOOD  TEMPER. 

A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  in- 
nocence, will  make  beaoty  attnctivef 
knowledge  delightful*  and  wit  good* 
natured.  It  will  lighten  sicknesi, 
poverty,  and  affliction^  convert  igno* 
ranoe  into  an  amiable  simplicity,  and 
render  de$;Mrmity  itKlf  agreeabted — 
Addiiim. 

PETER   THE    GREAT. 

One  day,  while  Peter  the  Great  was 
working  as  a  common  shipwright  at 
Saardam,  in  Holland,  having  made  use 
of  a  tool  belonging  to  another  workman, 
in  his  absence,  the  latter,  on  his  retnm, 
flew  into  a  paaaion,  and  gave  the 
unknown  prince  a  sound  box  on  the 
ear.  How  did  Peter  behave?  He 
said  to  him,  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure, <'Yoa  have  served  me  right, 
for  I  have  done  wrong;*'  and  at  the 
same  time  made  the  man  a  present. 

FIVE  YEARS  OF  MISERY. 

It  is  said  of  a  Mr.  O.,  that  he  ky 
languishing  in  distress  of  mind  for  fivt 
years,-^during  which  he  took  no  com- 
fort in  meat  or  drink,  nor  any  pleasure 
in  life ;  being  under  a  sense  of  back- 
sliding, he  was  distressed  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  pit  of  hell.  If  he  ate  his 
food,  it  was  not  from  any  appetite,  but 
with  a  view  to  defer  his  damnatiou, 
thinking  within  himself  that  he  must 
needs  be  lost  so  soon  as  his  breath  was 
out  of  his  body.  Yet,  after  all  this,  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  received  great  conso- 
lation, and  afterwards  lived  altogether 
a  heavenly  life.  TiCt  not  the  tempted 
believer  then  despond,  nor  the  returning 
backslider  fear  lest  he  should  be  re- 
jected. 
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A  HEAVENLY  BEWARD. 
What  k  tnnipoTt  of  delight  mmt  it 
create,  to  meet  with  the  ecceptuce  al 
the  grtKt  Judge,  the  eteratl  King,  the 
foontain  of  all  perfection  ?  To  be ' 
admitted  iatohii  immediate  presence — 
to  be  fHTored  with  the  brighleit  mani- 
featationi  of  hia  divine  attribatea — to 
love  him  with  all  our  aonU,  and  to  be 
infinitely  more  beloved  hy  him— to  be 
GODlbrmed  to  faia  gloriona,  hli  most 
amiable  image,  and  ao  much  the  more, 
■■  ages  in  an  endleu  ■ncceEsion  roll  on 
l^es.— This  is  life — this  is  blessedness— 
tbii  is  heaven.  And  this  life  is  in  hi:- 
Sod — this  blessedness  is  purchased  for 
OS  sinners  b;  the  obedience  of  Christ — 
to  this  heaven  Christ  it  the  way,  the 
door,  the  passport.  Oh !  let  us  not 
doubt,  but  he  will  make  us  meet  bj- 
his  Spirit,  for  the  inheritance,  which 
be  has  obtained  by  his  blood. 

CONSCIENCE. 
Commit  a  crime,  and  it  seems  as  if  a 
coat  of  BDOW  fell  on  the  ground,  ench 
as  reveals  in  the  woods  the  track  of 
every  partridge,  and  fox,  and  squirrel, 
and  mole.  You  cannot  wipe  out  the 
(bot-lrack — jod  cannot  draw  up  the 
ladder,  so  as  to  leave  no  inlet  or  clue. 

PICTUEE  OP  SLAVERY. 
Slaveiy  datkena  and  degrades  tlii: 
Intellect — it  paralyses  the  hands  of 
Industry— it  is  the  nooriaher  of  agoni- 
sing fears  and  sullen  revenge — it 
crushes  the  spirit  of  the  bold~it  Mk^i 
thedoctrines,  it  contradicts  the  precepts, 
it  resists  the  power,  it  sets  at  defiance 
the  sanctions  of  religion — It  is  the 
tempter,  the  murderer,  the  tomb  of 
virtne—and  either  blasts  the  felicity  or 
thoae  over  whom  it  domineers — ot 
forces  them  to  seek  for  relief  from  thiii 
sorrows  in  the  gratifications,  the  mirth, 
and  the  madoMiof  the  putn^^uiw. 


TRIUMPH  OVER  DEATH. 

Let  no  man's,  at  least  no  beliem'i 
heart  fail,  bectitue  of  tbu  king  of 
terrors.  Though  thotuaiida  fall  beside 
us,  though  ten  thonsand  expire  at  oai 
right  hand,  and  thongh  we  onrtelm 
must  quickly  give  np  the  ghost ;  yd 
the  word  is  gone  out  of  our  Redeemer'! 
mouth,  and  it  shall  not  retnni  u- 
folfilled,  I  wiU  Bwaltow  np  death  is 
victory.  He  shall  aland  at  the  Istttr 
day  upon  the  earth ;  he  shall  say  to  Ik 
grave,  give  op ;  and  to  the  sea,  ke^ 
not  back;  release  017  sons  bom  yosr 
dark  confinement,  and  reatoic  s>T 
dsnghters  to  their  everlasting  Fathei'i 
arms. — Then  shall  we  lead  him  csptin, 
whose  captives  we  were,  and  trinmpk 
eternally  over  this  last  enemy.  Id  tlie 
idean  time,  let  na  lay  all  onr  help^  si! 
our  guilt,  upon  the  divine  Aotbor  of 
our  futh,  and  Captain  of  oar  salvation. 
So  shall  we  no  longer  be  in  boodle, 
through  fear  of  death  j  bnt,  with  the 
ssiDts  of  old,  otercome  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  overcome  tla 
dread,  even  while  we  sink  beneath  tks 
elroke  of  this  our  mortal  foe. —Anwr. 

SECRET  OF  COMFORT. 
Though  sometimea  small  evils,  like 
invisible  insects,  inflict  pain,  aid  s 
bingle  hair  may  stop  a  vast  machine, 
yet  the  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  is 
not  Buffering  trifles  to  vei  onei  and  ia 
[iradently  cultivating  an  undergrowth  nl 
small  pleasures,  since  very  few  gnat 
ones,  alas !  are  let  on  long  leases. 

IDLENESS. 

Beware  of  idleness  :  the  listless  idle- 
ness that  lounges  and  reads  withonttbe 
severity  of  study,  the  active  idleness  fat 
ever  bnsy  about  matters  neither  my 
\  ^^ffic'a\\,  wn  nvT]  ^iluahle. 
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THE   TELESCOPE   OF  THE 
GOSPEL. 

A  telescope  is  an  instrument  by 
which  we  gaze  upon  the  vast  and 
wonderful  in  the  world  of  nature 
around  us^  and  bring  that  which  is 
remote  and  invisible  to  the  naked 
human  eye  near  to  us.  The  Gospel  is 
an  instrument  by  which  we  gaze  upon 
all  that  is  magniScent  and  glorious  in 
the  kingdoms  of  providence  and  grace 
and  cause  them  to  pass  in  review  before 
our  eyes. — J.  R*  Balme> 

STUDENTS  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

Be  assured,  that  whatever  character 
your  companions  or  you  yourself 
obtain  in  college,  will  usually  and  justly 
go  with  you  through  life.  I  never 
knew  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  I 
have  seen  its  truth  repeatedly  confirmed. 
The  man  who  failed  to  secure  respect 
in  his  disciplinary  careert  I  have  in- 
variably found  to  exhibit  the  same 
features  when  thrown  into  a  larger 
field,  and  to  be  as  contemptible  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world  as  in  college. 

"SEARCH   THE   SCRIPTURES." 

'*  It  is  incredible/'  says  Bishop 
Uorsley,  '^to  any  one  who  has  not 
made  Uie  experiment,  what  a  proficiency 
may  be  made  in  that  knowledge  which 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  by  study- 
ing the  Scriptures,  without  any  other 
commentary  or  exposition  than  what 
the  different  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
mutually  furnish  for  each  other.  Let 
the  most  illiterate  Christian  study  them 
in  this  manner,  and  let  him  never  cease 
to  pray  for  the  illumination  of  that 
Spirit  by  which  these  books  were 
dictated,  and  the  whole  compass  of 
abstruse  philosophy  and  recondite 
hbtory  shall  furnish  no  argument  with 
which  the  perverse  will  of  man  shall  be 
able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian's 
faith." 


IGNORANCE    IS    BLISS. 

Some  Indians  visiting  Philadelphia, 
remarked  an  extensive  building  in  the 
town,  and  asked  a  native  who  ac- 
companied them  what  was  its  usef 
<'That/'  said  the  American,  *<is  a 
prison  for  the  confinement  of  debtors- 
persons  who  owe  money,  but  have 
none  to  pay."*  "  How  strange  !*'  said 
one  of  the  Indians,  with  surprise. 
^  In  our  country,  when  a  man  has  the 
misfortune  to  want  money,  we  give  him 
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some. 

THE  HAZARDOUS  BOND. 

A  person  applied  to  a  pious  woman* 
requesting  her  husband  to  become 
bound  for  an  amount  which,  if  ever 
demanded,  would  sweep  away  all  his 
property.  On  her  replymg,  ''My 
husband  will  attend,  sir,  whenever  you 
may  appoint,"  a  bystander  asked  her, 
'*  Do  you  know  what  you  are  engaging 
to  do,  and  that  perhaps  this  may  be 
the  means  of  leaving  you  destitute?'* 
She  replied,  *'Yes,  I  do;  but  that 
gentleman  found  us  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  by  his  kindness  we  are 
surrounded  with  comforts :  now,  should 
such  an  event  take  place,  he  will  only 
leave  us  where  he  found  us  I" 

SANCTIFIED    AFFLICTIONS. 

While  the  eminent  Puritan  minister, 
Mr.  Dod,  resided  at  Hanwell,  he  was 
the  subject  of  much  persecution  and 
sorrow.  Going  once  to  see  his  relative, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenham,  of  Dry- 
Drayton,  and  lamenting  the  state  of 
his  mind  to  him,  the  worthy  minister 
replied,  ''Son,  son,  when  affliction 
lieth  heavy,  sin  lieth  light.'*  This 
saying  conveyed  great  comfort  to  Mr. 
Dod,  who  rejoiced  that  God  could 
make  affliction  the  means  of  his 
sanctification ;  and  used  afterwards  to 
say,  that,  ''sanctified  afflictioDB  are 
spiritoial  j^tomo^tA,** 
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CONTENTMENT. 

There  is  scarce  any  lot  so  loyr,  but 
there  is  something  io  it  to  satisfy  the 
man  whom  it  has  befallen  ;  providence 
haying  so  ordered  things,  that  in  every 
man's  cup,  how  bitter  soever,  there  are 
some  cordial  drops— some  good  circum- 
stances, which,  if  wisely  extracted, 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  he  wants 
them,— that  is,  to  make  him  contented, 
and  if  not  happy,  at  least  resigned.— 
Sterne, 

EFFECT  OF  ILLNESS. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Dr.  Chandler, 
that,  after  an  illness,  he  always  preached 
in  a  more  evangelical  strain  than 
usual.  A  gentleman  who  occasionally 
heard  him,  said  to  one  of  his  constant 
auditors :  "  Pray,  has  not  the  doctor 
been  ill  lately  ?"  "  Why  do  you  think 
so  ?"  "  Because  the  sermon  was  more 
evangelical  than  he  usually  preaches 
when  he  is  in  full  health." 

DR.  DWIGHT'S  MOTHER. 

Dr.  Dwight*s  mother  lived  to  be 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  age. 
When  she  was  a  hundred  and  two, 
some  people  visited  her  on  a  certain 
day,  aud  while  they  were  with  her,  the 
bell  was  heard  tolling  for  a  funeral.  The 
old  lady  burst  into  tears^  and  said, 
'<  When  wUl  the  beU  toU  for  mt  ?  It 
seems  that  the  bell  will  never  toll  for 
me.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  never 
die." 

A  GENTLEMAN. 

The  following  is  the  negro's  definition 
of  a  gentleman :  ''  Massa  make  de  black 
man  workee— make  de  horse  workee—- 
make  de  ox  vrorkee^make  ebery  ting 
workee,  only  de  hog — ^he  no  workee; 
he  eat,  he  drink,  he  walk  'bout,  he  go 
to  sleep  when  he  please,  he  Uff  like  a 
gentleman.''— ^etf  IndUi  P«p«r. 


PLAIN  PBSAGHINa 

Dr.  Manton  was  one  day  called  to 
preach  before  the  Liord  Mayor  and  the 
companies  of  London^  at  St.  Fiml'i. 
He  studied  far  the  occasion  an  elabo- 
xmte  discourse^  and  was  heard  witk 
great  admiration.  Bat  as  ha  wm  r»* 
turning  home,  a  poor  man  polled  tlw 
sleeve  of  hb  gown,  and  naked  if  be  wen 
the  gentleman  who  bad  pradui 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  momiiig. 
Being  told  that  he  was,  the  man  added, 
*'  Sir,  I  came  with  the  hope  of  gettisg 
some  good  for  my  aoul,   but  I 


greatly  disappointed;  for  I  could  not 
understand  a  great  deal  of  what  yoa 
said;  you  were  quite  above  me."  The 
Doctor  wept,  and  replied,  "  Friend,  if  I 
did  not  give  tou  a  sermon  yon  hare 
given  MB  one;  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  will  never  play  the  fool  sgaia  ia 
the  pulpit.^ 

DREAMS. 

Fancy,  extravagant  fancy,  leadi 
the  mind  through  a  maze  of  vanity. 
The  head  is  crowded  with  false  imago, 
and  tantalized  with  the  most  ridjcakmi 
misapprehensions  of  things.  Some  are 
expatiating  amidst  fairy  fields^  and 
gathering  garlands  of  visionary  bliss; 
\diile  their  bodies  are  stretched  on  a 
wisp  of  straw,  and  sheltered  by  the 
cobwebs  of  a  barn.  Others  quite  in- 
sensible of  their  rooms  of  atate,  an 
mourning  in  a  doleful  dongeon,  or 
struggling  with  the  ragbg  billows.— 
Perhaps  with  hasty  steps  they  climb 
the  craggy  cliff,  and  with  real  anxiety, 
fly  from  the  imaginary  danger;  or 
else,  benumbed  with  sudden  fear^  and 
finding  themselves  unable  to  escape^ 
they  give  up  at  once  their  hopes»  and 
their  efforts ;  and  though  reclined  on  a 
coudi  of  ivory,  are  sinking,  all  helpless 
and  distressed,  in  the  forioua  whirl* 
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HTJMAN  FRAItTT. 
The  beat  of  men  kppear  sometliiicB 
to  be  Btiange  compounds  of  contra- 
dictory qatlities;  and,  were  the  acci- 
dental ovenightB  and  folly  of  the 
wiseet  man,— the  fiulingB  and  im- 1 
perfection  of  a  religioua  roan, — the 
batty  acta  and  paiaionate  word*  of  a 
meek  man;— were  they  to  rue  ap  id 
judgment  agunat  themi— and  an  ill- 
natured  judge  be  suffered  to  maikt  !□ 
thia  manner)  what  baa  bean  done 
amiaa — what  chatactaf  ao  onexceptioQ- 
abte  at  to  be  able  to  itand  bafore 
him  i— Sftnw 

HOUANITY  TO  ANIMALS. 
The  fint  idea  of  legislation  (br  the 
brute  creation,  waa  one  of  the  grandest 
norelties  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
a  itatesman.  After  the  agea  that  havt^ 
pasted  away,  it  is  a  prond  glory  for 
England,  that  ahe  has  beta  the  first 
conntry  ;  and,  as  unfading  a  glory 
Lord  Erskine  and  Richard  Martin,  I 
having  been  the  foremost  of  that  country 
to  lift  a  shield  OTer  all  the  living  of 
God's  creation,  and  thoa  to  htvi 
atamped  ao  noble  a  feature  of  civilization 
on  the  age  in  which  we  live.  No  atates- 
men  ever  more  merited  a  atatoe  to 
their  memory.  Their  marblea  ahould 
itand  aide  by  aide  in  that  glorious  and 
venerable  temple  where  aleep  the  ashes 
of  the  noblest  of  humanity— the  great- 
est and  wiaest  of  our  conntry. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF   PATIEMCE, 
He  who  can  wait  for  what  he  desires, 
takes  the  coarse  not  to  be  exceedingly 
grieved  if  he  fuU  of  it.      H«i  on  the 
contraiy,  who  labours  after  a  thing  t( 
impatiently,  thinks  the  success,  wht 
it  comes,  is  not  a  rtcompence  equal  to 
all  the  pains  he  has  been  at  about  it.- 
La  Brufirt. 


SORROW. 

Sweet  ia  the  looli  of  lorrow  for  an 

offence,  in  a  heart  determined  never  to 

commit  it  more ! — upon  Aat  altar  only 

could  t  offer  up  ^7  wrongs. — Slent. 

HOWE'S  TURN. 
During  the  daya  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  Rev.  John  Howe,  one  of 
Cromwell's  chaplaini,  waa  frequently 
applied  to  by  men  of  all  partlea  for 
promotion;  nor  did  he  relue  hia 
inSoeace  to  any,  on  account  of  differ- 
ence in  religiooa  opinions.  One  day, 
the  Protector  laid  to  him,  "  Mr.  Howe, 
fou  have  aaked  favors  for  everybody 
yonrself;  pray,  when  does 
fOM  turn  come !"  He  replied,  "  My 
tnm,  my  Lord  Protectort  is  always 
coma  when  I  can  serve  another." 

RIDICULE. 
The  talent  of  turning  men  into 
ridicule,  and  exposing  those  we  con- 
veraa  with,  is  the  qualification  of  little, 
ungcnerona  tempera.  The  greatest 
blemishes  are  often  found  in  the  moat 
ig  characters  ;  bnt  what  an  absurd 
thing  it  ia  to  pass  over  all  the  valuable 
parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  onr  attention 
his  inflnnities ;  to  observe  his  im- 
perfections more  than  his  virtues  1— 
Sptetaior. 

LITERATI. 
This  word,  which  now  confers 
honOTf  had  at  one  time  a  very  different 
signification.  Among  the  Romans  it 
waa  usual  to  affix  some  branding  or 
ignonunions  letter  on  the  criminal, 
when  the  crime  was  infamous  in  ita 
nature ;  and  peraona  ao  branded  were 
called  bueripti,  or  ttigmaliei,  or  by  a 
more  eqnivocal  term,  lilerali.  The 
same  eipresaion  ia  likewise  adopted  in 
stat.  4  Hen.  VIII.,  which  recites  '■  that 
divers  persona  lettered  had  been  more 
bold  to  commit  mwcUKqtsq&^iwA&i'  ^<^- 
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A    HINT    FOR    IRRITABLE       |  immensely  vulgar,  and  both  will  hvt 
CHRISTIANS.  i  to  learn  moch  before  they  truly  under- 

The  following  anecdote  is  commended  j  stand  the  nature  and  dignity  of  labor  as 
to  Christians  of  an  irritable  tempera-  a  profession, 
ment :— There  was  a    minister    who 


MUTATION. 


often  became  quite  vexed  at  finding  his 

little  grandchildren  in  his  study.     One 

day  one  of  these  little  children  was !     ^11  human    things    are    subject  to 

standing  by  his  mother's  side,  and  she  j  o°e  absolutely  universal  law— that  (d 

was    speaking    to    him    of   heaven."  c*<w^«-    Religion  itself,  the  highest  rf 


**  Ma,**  said  he,  ''  I  don*t  want  to  go  to 
heaven,"  "Don't  want  to  go  to 
heaven,  my  son  ?'*  ^*  No,  ma,  Fm  sure 
I  don't."  *•  Why  not  my  son  ?"  "  Why, 
grandpa  will  be  there  won't  he?" 
"  Why,  yes,  I  hope  he  will."     *'  Well, 


the  affairs  of  man,  is  not  exempted 
from  its  operation.  There  are  wkhis 
proofs  that  this  is  the  fact ;  thos,  ia 
our  personal  religious  experience  we 
begin  by  trusting  in  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and  thence  advance 


just  as  soon  as  he  sees  us,  he  will  come  \  ^  child-like  confidence  towards  God  in 
scolding    along,    and     say,     « whew,   ^^^>  ^^'  beyond  this,  by  Him  attais 


to  that  state,  which  apostles  have 
described  as  Christ  living  in  us,  the 
participation  of  the  Divine  natoiei 
being  children  of  God.  The  aocaracy 
with  which  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
depicts  the  soul's  life  of  a  Christian, 
First,  to  talk  of  yourself  without .  and  the  help  which  it  has  ever  afforded 
being  vain.    Second,  to  talk  of  others  to  its  development,  would    alone  be 


whew,  what  are  these  boys  here  for !'  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  heaven,  if  grandpa 
is  going  to  be  there.*' 

TWO    HARD    THINGS. 


sufficient  to  show  that  in  this  aspect 
religion  is  subject  to  change.  The 
comparison  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  religious  life  in  diflTerent  age8,«a8» 
for  example,  that  of  patriarchs  widi 
that  of  prophets,  and  the  psalmists 
with  the  apostles,— conducts  us  to  the 
same  conclusion.    But  it  is  much  more 


without  slander. 

LABOR  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  foolish  dis- 
cussion and  false  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  respectability  of  labor  professions. 
Every    pursuit    of    industry    that    is 

honest,  and  promotive  of  human  well-  j  e^ent"  blheintellectuaras^  of 
being,   is  respectable,  honorable,  andj^y^,,^.    ^^   ^^   ^^^j^  ^         ^ 
dignified.     The  profession  of  labor  has,  ^^^,^^^  j^   ^^^  continuoua   and  in- 
no    essential   merit  in  itself,  Wond  j  controverUble    proof    of    thU    extent 
being  more   or   less  productive ;    the  \  ^j  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  muUbiUty— JScfedic 
merit  belongs  entirely  to  the  manner  of ,  j>g^j^gy. 
its  pursuit.     It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  | 
the  two  is  most  vulgar— he  who  decries . 
and  scorns  all  labor  that  is  soiled  or 
soiling,  all  common  every-day  toil,  or 
he  who  values  labor  only  as  begrimed 


MORE  SOUND  THAN  SENSE. 
It  is  with  narrow-minded  people  as 


with  dirt,  and  who  turns  up  his  nose  at '  with  narrow-necked  bottles,  the  less 
the  man  who  works  with  hands  and  i  they  have  in  them,  the  more  noise  they 
face  cleaner  than  his  own.     Both  are  make  in  pouring  it  out. 
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The  Rationale  of  DUcipUne,  as  exemplified  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh : 
By  Professor  PHlans,  pp,  199;  and  on  Appendix,  67.  Madachlan  and 
Stewartj  JEdinburgh,    Simpkin,  MartJudl,  and  Co.    London,    1852. 

Some  yean  since,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  was  regarded  as  some- 
what of  an  oracle  in  the  province  of  popular  education,  especially  in  his 
advocacy  and  employment  of  the  Monitorial  system,  with  the  object  of  in« 
suring  that  instruction  should  descend  to  the  most  ignorant  and  the  dullest 
scholars  in  the  various  classes  of  a  school.  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  for 
one  master  to  do  justice  to  a  large  number  of  pupils,  on  account  of  many 
of  them  lagging  behind  the  others,  to  remedy  which  defect  the  master 
possessed  neither  time  nor  power,  Professor  Fillans,  therefore,  arranged  his 
school  of  200  boys,  in  twenty  divisions,  placing  a  monitor  over  each,  so  that 
to  every  monitor  was  assigned  the  work  of  teaching  nine  scholars,  under  the 
supervision  and  subsequent  examination  of  the  master,  who  frequently  ascer- 
tained what  progress  each  class,  as  a  whole,  was  making.  This  system  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  worthy  professor ;  but  then  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  intelligent  and  unshifting  monitors. 

The  three  great  defects  in  education  which  Professor  Pillans  sought  to 
remove,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  eminently  successful,  were — 
1st.  The  instruction  delivered  not  being  adequate  to  reach  the  minds  and 
sustain  the  attention  of  all  the  scholars  in  a  class,  through  which  several 
learned  next  to  nothing ;  2nd.  The  termination  of  a  day's  work  in  education, 
without  any  examination  to  ascertain  its  results  ;  3rd.  The  attempts  to  impart 
instruction  by  means  of  language  and  lessons  which  were  above  the  average 
capacities  and  abilities  of  the  scholars.  These  serious  defects  were  remedied 
by  Professor  Pillans  in  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  (designed  chiefly  for 
instruction  in  the  classics,)  by  a  well-adjusted  division  of  labour,  committed 
to  competent  hands ;  by  strict  supervision,  and  frequent  examinations  as  to 
the  proficiency  of  all  the  scholars ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  well-regulated 
judgment  in  the  appropriation  of  lessons  and  methods  exactly  adapted  to 
excite  and  lead  on  the  minds  of  the  scholars  from  present  to  higher  attain- 
ments. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  course  of  education  proved  successful,  for  it  was 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  primary  principle,  that  effective  teaching 
does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  lessons  given  by  the  teacher,  as  it  does  from 
the  certunty  of  their  being  intelligently  received  and  retained  by  the  scholars. 
Experience  abundantly  proves  that  a  teacher  may  fancy  himself  possessed  of 
the  power  to  give  a  lesson  well,  and  may  deliver  it  with  some  satisfaction  to 
himself,  but  unless  he  carefully  watches  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of 
all  the  scholars,  it  may  fail  of  answering  the  purpose  intended. 

The  author  pleads  strongly  for  those  methods  of  education  which  accom- 
plish their  end  with  the  smallest  amount  of  annoyance  and  privation  to  the 
learners.  To  make  the  associations  of  the  school-room  to  difler  little  from 
those  of  a  prison-house,  is  both  unphilosophical  aiad  ^^^^^   *I^ifiMDSi«£t^3v 
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which  the  brief  period  of  boyhood  is  speoti  materially  affects  the  intellectnsl 
and  moral  habits  of  the  man.  There  is  nothing  so  debasing*,  nothiDg  so 
souring  to  the  temper,  and  destruotive  of  good  feeling,  as  to  be  treated  with 
nnkindness,  and  to  be  subjected  to  alternations  of  listlessness  and  corporeal 
suflbring ;  and  it,  therefbre,  becomes  still  more  important  that  the  ends  of 
public  edacation  should  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible  imposition  of  hard- 
ship, or  infliction  of  pain. 

The  author  fwry  dearly  explains  the  organiaatloB  of  tiie  monitorial  system 
of  tuition  in  his  school*— its  aubaequent  modifications — ^tho  manner  of  its 
application — and  the  checks  and  securities  taken  against  its  abnae.  He  shews 
that,  no  sooner  is  a  bead-boy  invested  with  the  responsibility  of  the  monitorial 
office,  than  a  desire  springs  up  not  to  expose  himself,  by  deficient  knowledge 
of  his  lessons,  to  the  contempt  of  the  better-prepared  in  liia  dirision,  and  to 
the  animadversion  of  his  master.  If  a  class  be  large,  the  principle  of  emnlaticm 
acts  but  feebly,  particularly  among  the  lower  boys,  where  its  influence  is  most 
desirable.  But  in  a  small  class  its  operation  is  rendered  more  efiective, 
because  none  can  escape  from  its  excitement.  Where  a  sufficient  amount  of 
competent  agency  for  teaching  can  be  rendered  avtulable,  small  classes  an 
preferable  to  large,  because  they  carry  instruction  down  with  more  certaiaty 
to  e\rery  scholar  in  the  establishment. 

The  monitors  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  were  required  to  defirer 
written  reports  of  the  progress  which  the  members  of  each  class  had  made  in 
learning  a  lesson  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  these  reports  being  sometimes  tested 
by  the  master  himself,  through  an  unexpected  examination  of  those  sehokn 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  unprepared,  these  proceedings  operated  alike  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  monitors  and  the  scholars,  and  to  quicken  the  diligence 
of  both. 

In  the  work  before  us  there  is  a  good  comparison  of  English  and  Scotdi 
education  in  respectable  schools,  which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  con- 
sideration, as  the  differences  are  of  some  consequence,  and  their  advantagei 
and  disadvantages  are  clearly  stated. 

The  Appendix  contains  three  vexy  useful  lectures  on  ''  The  Proper  Oljects 
and  Methods  of  Education  in  reference  to  the  difi^nt  Orders  of  Society,  and 
the  Relative  Utility  of  Classical  Training."  Popular  education  is  broQght 
before  the  reader  in  its  comparative  state,  between  some  continental  countries 
and  Great  Britain.  Then  follows  a  smart  discussion  on  the  relative  merits 
of  classical  and  mathematical  education,— which  concludes,  that  each  has  its 
properly  assigned  place  and  importance,  and  that  both  are  incalculably  useful 
to  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  The  author,  however,  does  not  disguise 
his  preference  for  the  classics,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  classical 
education  is  the  best  training  for  the  youthful  mind,  and  the  finest  equipment 
for  exploring  the  fields  of  science,  and  for  playing  our  part  in  life.    He 

recommends  that  what  is  amiss  in  classical  education  should  be  rectified that 

our  grammar  should  be  simplified — and  that  more  philosophy  should  be  infused 
into  our  treatment  of  the  youthf\il  mind — by  adopting  whatever  is  proved  to 
be  most  eflfisctnal  for  exciting  it  to  healthy  action,  for  increasing  its  knowledge, 
and  for  invigofiting  its  powen. 
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We  cannot  refinun  from  exprMsiag  our  apprehension  lest  this  sound  work 
on  educational  subjects  should  not  readily  meet  with  the  extensive  perusal 
which,  in  our  opinion,  it  well  deserves ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that,  amidst 
the  incessant  issue  of  numerous  new  publications,  the  present  will  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  general  education. 


The  great  Want  of  the  Age :  or,  EducaHon  a»  it  onght  to  be,  parHeutarfy  toUh 
Referenoe  io  PMie  aad  Dag  Sekooltj  and  the  Dutiee  of  Parents  in  rekXion 
to  the  same,  Bp  the  Eev,  T.  B,  Barker,  pp.  24.  B,  L,  Oreen^  London, 
1852. 

Education^  no  doubti  ii  the  great  want  of  the  age  we  live  in;  but  then 
comes  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  education  will  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  timet.  The  author  of  the  littla  pamphlet  bafore  us,  has  embarked  in  the 
bold  attempt  to  describe  '*£duoatioii  as  it  ought  to  be/*  and  although  limited 
to  a  few  pages,  yet  we  find  that  hit  statements  and  ofunions  are  worthy  of 
deep  consideration.  '^Education  at  it  ought  to  be,**  he  says,  "includes  pro- 
vision, and  an  adaptation  of  meant  and  of  effort  for  the  right  and  proper ' 
exercise  of  every  physical  faculty,  of  every  intellectual  power,  of  every  moral 
feeling  and  sense,  and  of  every  spiritual  emotion  and  desire.**  This  definition  it 
tolerably  comprehensive,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  laise  any  objection  to  its 
correctness ;  but  the  sentence  might  have  been  composed  in  a  more  elegant 
form,  without  any  limitation  of  its  ideas,  or  of  interference  with  the  sense  it 
is  designed  to  convey. 

The  observations  on  education  throughout  this  work  are  chiefly  those  which 
have  acquired  considerable  currency  of  late  years;  but  the  utility  of  this 
pamphlet  consists  mainly  in  its  ^peals  to  parentS|  as  the  parties  who  ought  to 
consider  themselves  primarily  and  chiefly  concerned  in  obtaining  a  good  and 
sound  education  for  their  chUdreD,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  find  that  this 
little  treatise  had  met  with  an  extensive  circulation  among  thote  persons  for 
whom  it  was  more  expressly  written.  Fkurentt  cannot  read  thit  little  book 
without  being  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  education,  and,  we  should  hope, 
they  might  thereby  be  induced  to  use  more  circumspection  in  the  choice  of  a 
school  for  their  ofifkpring,  and  to  co-operate  more  cordially  and  constantly 
with  the  teachers. 

Fire-side  Harmony;  Domestic  recreation  in  Part  Singing:  a  selection  of 
Faeorite  Old  Glees,  Rounds,  amd  Canons,  arranged  to  words  suitable  for 
FamUies  and  Schools.  By  Helen  S,  HerseheU.  pp.  34.  Partridge  and 
Oakey^  London, 

Thx  title  expresses  the  nature  of  this  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  inti- 
mation that  the  tunes  are  nearly  all  harmonized  for  three  voices,  with  a  few 
for  four  towards  the  close.  The  music  is  of  sterlina;  merit,  and  chiefly  of  a 
lively  description,  so  at  to  be  well  adapted  for  home  entertainment,  to  interest 
the  younger  branches  of  families,  and  also  to  form  very  agreable  lettont  for 
school  practice. 
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THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION  IN  THE 
E8TABLI8HED  CHURCH. 

CircuintUncei  which  htye  recently  oc- 
curred connected  with  the  manigement  of 
the  National  Society  hare  induced  a  Urge 
number  of  the  Eyangelical  clergy  to  with- 
draw from  it  their  aopport,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  its  stead  another  institution  more 
in  accordance  with  their  yiews  upon  eccle- 
■iastioal  and  religious  matters.  The  Rer. 
Francis  Close,  yicar  of  Cheltenham,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  matter;  and  so 
powerful  has  this  opposition  become,  that 
it  threatens  the  entire  annihilation  of  the 
National  Society.  In  an  address  which 
he  has  issued,  Mr.  Close  states  that  the 
goyemment  of  this  society  is  now  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  High-Church 
party,  and  that  they  haye  both  the  will  and 
the  power  to  retain  it  Nor  can  it  be 
questioned,  he  adds,  that  their  training 
colleges,  more  especially  St  Mark's  Col- 
lege, are,  and  will  be,  the  yery  hot-beds  of 
Tractarianism,  or  ultra  High  Church  no- 
tions, so  that  no  moderate  man,  still  less 
any  eyangelical  clergyman,  could  safely 
take  a  master  or  mistress  from  them.  It 
is  computed  that  8,000  members  of  the 
National  Society  are  prepared  to  follow 
Mr.  Close  in  this  decided  and  yigorous 
Protestant  moyement 


speeches  from  many  of  the  friends  pnsot, 
who  separated  in  the  eyening  h^gU^ 
gratified  with  the  pleAsnret  of  the  meet- 
ing. /.  BffM. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

A  social  tea  meeting  was  held  in  the 
school  room  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  on 
July  7th.  On  which  occasion  the  su- 
perintendent,  Mr.  D.  Plumb,  was  presented 
with  an  electro-plated  fruit  basket  and 
salyer  by  the  teachers  of  the  school,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  for  the 
last  nine  years,  while  holding  the  aboye 
office.  The  chair  was  ably  filled  by  our 
pastor,  Rey.  T.  Bnmpas,  and  the  interest 
of  the  meeting  tutiained  ^y  ai^^io^iiikXA 


Normal  Classes  :—.Thbir  Kicissm 

AMD    ImPORTAIICB. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Soo^ 
wark  Wesleyan  Methodist  or  4th  Looda 
Circuity  was  held  in  the  Stafford  Street 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  on  Monday  the  i6& 
of  July,  1852.  The  Rer.  H.  Jones,  m 
of  the  circuit  ministers,  presided  upon  tk 
occasion.  The  reports  from  the  yanov 
schools  composing  this  union  were  rei^ 
by  the  representatiyes  ;  the  Rey.  Chainois 
then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  tke 
obseryations  appended  to  the  reports 
generally,  but  dwelt  especially  upon  tk 
Kent  Road  report,  supplied  by  theenergetk 
secretary  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  and  ai  this 
report  drew  some  important  remarks  from 
the  chairman,  an  extract  from  it  is  do* 
supplied ; — "  It  is  with  grateful  plMwe 
that  we  are  able  to  announce  an  incressea 
teachers  and  scholars,  (the  school  coBtsiBi 
600  children,  and  36  teachers,)  we  il» 
rejoice  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lact  tktf 
all  our  teachers  are  memhers  of  the 
Wesleyan  societies*  and  we  helieve  eos- 
yerted  to  Ood,  and  deyoted  to  their  wozk. 
Regularity  and  diligence,  however  plessiof 
in  themsehes,  are  but  the  machiaery  by 
which  the  work  is  done ;  if  souls  are  not 
benefited  and  sayed,  how  compatitiydy 
yalueless  is  all  the  rest 

The  Sundsy  schools  of  America  report 
11,000  conyersions  during  the  year  18^, 
while  we  seldom  report  any,  why  is  this  t 
Haye  we  not  the  same  material  to  deal  with? 
The  same  arguments  to  employ?  The 
same  help  promised  t  And  the  same  sue* 
cessful  issue  guaranteed  to  uaf  Bst, 
haye  we  the  same  seal  ?— the  same  energy! 
—the  same  faith!*— the  same  soul-eon- 
stndning  love,  whic^  yields  to  them  sndi 
abuQiJjKDlhmettB  t    It  may  be  we  haye 
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not ;  but  we  know  where  to  get,  and  how 
to  apply  it.  Shall,  then^  our  yineyard  lan- 
guish in  barrenneis  and  Bterility,  while  our 
neighbours  are  triumphing  in  luxuriance 
and  fertility  ?  Is  the  heayenly  dew  to  fall 
all  around  us,  and  oursehes  still  unwatered 
and  dry  ?  O  let  us  in  the  true  spirit  of  our 
union,  co-operate  in  pleading  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  upon  the  youth  of  our 
country,  and  especially  upon  the  schools 
in  our  own  locality.'* 

The  Rey.  Chairman  then  adyerted  to 
the  want  of  success  in  the  schools  in  this 
country,  as  compared  with  those  in 
America  in  1850.  In  America,  said  the 
Reverend  gentleman,  it  is  no  uncommon 
light  to  see  the  solicitor  to  leave  his  trial 
and  his  client  for  a  seat  on  a  form  in  the 
Sunday  school ;  and  the  judge  will  also  be 
found  employing  the  hours  of  the  sacred 
day  of  rest*  happily  in  the  Sunday  schools; 
and  honorable  gentlemen,  and  gentlemen 
of  distinction  in  the  literati,  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  are  similarly  employed 
on  sabbath  days,  and  to  this  amount  of 
intelligence  and  respectability,  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  teachers  actually  engaged 
in  training  the  youth  of  America,  he 
considered  the  Americans  were  mainly 
indebted  for  the  reported  success ;  at  the 
same  time  he  would  be  the  last  person  to 
undervalue  the  self-denying  labors  of  the 
yast  majority  of  teachers  in  this  country, 
whose  occupations  and  pursuits  in  life 
were  so  very  different. 

The  school  representatives  having  been 
called  upon;  one,  who  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  a  teacher,  said,  that  one 
subject  had  been  powerfully  impressed 
upon  his  mind  whilst  listening  to  the 
opinion  and  remarks  of  their  excellent 
chairman,  and  it  was  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  establishing  normal  classes 
for  teachers,  wherever  practicable.  He 
considered  it  a  disgrace  to  this  union  that 
it  has  no  normal  or  training  class  for  its 
own  teachers— (on  this  subject  every  teacher 
should  read  part  the  third  of  the  **  Sunday 
School,"  an  Essay  by  Louisa  Davids,  pub- 
lished by  the  Sunday  School  Union^) — he 
continued  his   remarks,   by  stating   the 

2b 


benefits  he  had  derived  from  attending  the 
normal  class,  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  Cuth- 
bertson,  at  the  Sunday  School  Union,  60, 
Paternoster  Row,  and  strongly  urged  his 
fellow  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  thus  offered,  to  fit  them  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  duties.  For  his  own  part, 
he  considered  that  by  attendance  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  60,  Paternoster 
Row,for  the  hour  and-a-half  which  the  class 
occupies,  he  saves  himself  (with  the  time 
at  his  command)  three  days  study  and 
preparation ;  therefore,  to  those  teachers 
who  were  anxious  to  economize  their 
time,  and  yet  secure  for  their  classes  a 
large  amount  of  practical  information 
upon  the  lesson  for  the  day,  he  would  say 
attend  a  normal  class.  Just  for  ihe  in- 
formation of  those  teachers  who  have  not 
been  to  the  normal  class,  at  60,  Paternos- 
ter Row,  he  would  add,  that  it  commences 
EXACTLY  at  i  past  8  o'clock,  p.m.,  and 
doses  at  i  to  10. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  that 
portion  of  the  meeting  which  was 
occupied  on  this  important  topic,  might 
I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words 
of  counsel  to  the  teachers  in  this  vast 
metropolis.  I  have  not  seen  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  number  of  teachers  who  con- 
stantly attend  normal  classes,  but  am  of  opi- 
nion judging  from  the  number  now  attend- 
ing such  classes,  with  the  number  who  do 
not  attend  any  such  class,  within  the  range 
of  our  observation,  that  the  minority  only 
attends.  Teachers  should  manifest  greater 
anxiety  to  get  instruction  and  food  for  their 
scholars';  if  every  teacher  had  this  anxiety 
to  instruct  his  class,  which  should 
possess  the  mind  of  every  London  teacher, 
what  a  vast  increase  to  the  number  of 
normal  classes  would  be  the  result!  With 
what  pleasure  will  the  teachers,  all  the 
teachers  meet  their  scholars,  and  with 
what  pleasure  will  the  scholars  meet  tlieir 
teachers  on  the  return  of  the  Sabbath,— 
the  benefits  will  be  mutual  and  lasting. 
When  we  think  of  the  superior  education 
given  to  our  scholars  upon  the  week  days, 
as  compared  with  the  education   imparted 
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means  in  our  power  should  ,be  used  .to; 
assist  us  in  the  important  work^  qf/'  point- ' 
ing  souls  to  Christ,"  Qne  essential  ele-; 
ment  of  success  is  love  to  soulsi  especially' 
to  those  committed  to  our  training  upon! 
the  Sabbath,  and  having  this  ardent  love 
.to  Christ  and  souls,  aliall  we  not  strive  to 
make  ourselves  "Apt .to  teach;"  and  as 
the  scholars  have  advanced  and  are  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge,  let  us  imitate  their 
example,  and  not  be  behind  them  in  our 
acqui^intance  with  the  Scriptures.  Let  us 
not  be  discouraged  at  imaginary  diffipul- 
ties,  but  may  God  in  mercy  help  us  eanh 

to— 

"  Labor  on  at  His  comman^, 
And  offer  all  oar  works  to  Him." 

•  !  -   ■  I      I.    • 

pHESTpp. 
Sv^JPAV  School  Umip^. 

TuK  friends  of  education  assembled  in 
large  numbers^  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
7th  September,  at  the  Lecture  Aoom  of 
Queen-street  Chapel,  to  take  tea  together. 
A  public  meeting  was  announce^,  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  Parent 
Society,  to  detail  to  this  provincial  Union 
the  objects  which  the  Sunday  School  Union 
in  London  contemplated  in  the  celebration 
of  its  jubilee  year.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy  persons  took  tea  on  the  occasion. 
The  social  repast  being  closed,  the  friends 
adjourned  to  the  chapel,  when  a  meeting 
of  a  deeply  interesting  character  waa  held,  i 
and  presided  over  by  John  Rogers,  Esq., 
a  magistrate,  and  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Button,  Church 
minister,  presented  an  appropriate  prayer, 
and  moved  the  first  resolution  in  a  short 
but  telling  speech  on  the  union  of  saints. 
Mr.  B.  Parry,  of  Liverpool,  seconded  it ; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  call  on  the 
deputation  to  state  the  object  contemplated 
by  the  Parent  Society. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gordelier,  the  deputation  from 
the  Parent  Society,  was  then  introduced 
to  the  meeting,  and  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception.    He\>ef^aii\k^  «VL&lQliing 


society  from  itsiormaliiui  down  J^o  the 
present  time,  and  .the  natuce  of  \ht  xon- 
mittee,  comprising  men  fxom  eieiy 
section  of  the  Christian  churjch ;  the  basil 
of  the  aociety  is  of  the  broadeat  Jund,  t^ 
that  is  required  from  sohools  anfl  indi- 
viduals seeking  admiasiim  ia»  4hat  Shef 
jiold  the  doctrine  c^  live  JDei^jr  and 
Atonement  of  Jel^s  .Ghriat,  ihe  JOinne 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spiik,  jumI  that  aU 
Scripture  is  given  by  inafuration  of  God. 
The  operations  of  the  aooislj  not  beinf 
England,  but  embracing ihe  entire  g^obe— 
no  matter  how  remote  the  apot — aaaiakanee 
is  readily  granted  either  in  mon^  to  aid 
in  erecting  schools,  or  booka  ^n^  otha 
requisites  for  their  more  efficient  opexatiflD. 
It  may  be  inter/eating  lo  k&ov  ibat  Ihe 
flrat  Sunday  school  in  France,  that  land  li 
revolutions,  was  establ^ahe^l  by  a  grant  d 
money  frpm  this  Union,  imd  ^pp^lf^^*^An* 
had  recently  been  made  for  aaaistaoce, 
from  a  school  in  the  moat  interesting  ^pot 
in  the  world— upon  Mount  Zion.  160,000 
volumes  suitable  for  Sunday  scImniI  li- 
braries, haye  been  granted  at  one-third  the 
retail  price,  and  the  sum  of  4^,813.  had 
been  given  for  building  purposes.  Tbeie 
was  one  feature  in  the  society  to  vbioh  hi; 
wished  to  direct  special  attention,  diat 
there  is  not  a  single  paid  officer  fonnwrt*^ 
with  it,  all  their  services  being  giytoitoiiii 
in  fact  no  meipber  of  the  committee  is 
allowed  to  have  any  trade  connexion  with  it, 
— if  a  book  is  to  be  printed,  and  a  printer 
happens  to  be  on  the  committee^  ha  ii 
excluded  from  doing  the  work,  even  If  he 
should  be  willing  to  do  it  for  a  lets  lofli 
than  a  stranger ;  there  ia  the  entire  absence 
of  all  selfishness,  the  main  spring  of 
action  being  love  to  the  Lord  Jesua  Chrnt. 
He  then  referred  to  the  object  for  whidi 
they  were  more  immediately  assembled: 
the  Committee  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Union,  by  some  suitable 
memorial— a  memorial  which  sbould  be 
itself  instrumental  in  increasing  the  ose- 
fulness  of  the  Society ;  it  is'  tberefeK 
proposed  to  erect  a  buifding  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes.    1st  ?o  proride  aceommo- 
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dafion  for  the'  libraries  of  circulation 
and  reference,  which  are  now  made  nie  of 
by  teachers'  at  a  nominal  subscription 
of  Is.  per  annum.  2nd.  To  accommodate 
the  classes  which  meet  weekly  t6'  prepare 
the  lessons  td  be  taught  on  the  following 
Lord's  day.  2M,  Tb  epftble  the  teachers 
of  London  to  meet  for  occasional  con- 
ferenee,  or  to  receire  instruction  by  means 
of  lectures.  4th.  To  sectire  enlarged 
space  for  the  increasing  business  of  the 
union.  To  erect  such  a  building  it  is 
estimated  that  £10,000  wtll  be  required, 
and  here  he  would  aoticipate  aii  objection 
which  some  might  urge.  What  hare  we 
in  the  coUnt^  to  do  with  a  building' for  the 
accdinthodatiOn  of  the  people  in  London  ? 
Thdse  who  live  in  the  provinces  might  as 
well  ask,' why  should  We  be  called  upon  to' 
psy  for  a  buildiog  in  which  the  Parliament' 
meets  at  Westminstef  t  Such  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  though  the  Committee  sit  in 
LiMdon,  they  legislate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  community ;  besides  the  present 
building  which  is  only  leasehold,  and  for 
which  the  leas6  is  nearly  expired,  is  quite 
inadequate  to  the  trading  requirements. 
In  addition  to  remedying  this  deficiency, 
it  is  intended  the  Jubilee  building  shall  be 
a  spot'  to'  which  all  teachers  from  the 
country  may  resort  upon  visiting  the 
metropolis,  and  ther^  meet  with  kindred 
spfritA."  Every  year  vast  numbers  of 
teachers  go  to  Lohdoii,  eilher  with  a  view 
of  settlinjg:  there,  or  spending  a  short  time 
as  visitors;  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
shouTd'  have  some  spot  which  they  can  call 
their  own,"  and 'there  spend  their  leisure 
houA'  in  profitable  rekding,  or  in  attending 
the  classes'  and  lebtuYes  designed  to 
advance  their '  proficiency  as  teachers  of 
the  young.'  For  to  bring  about  this 
desirable  object,  all  that  is  wanted  is  that 
each  should  do  a  little.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  about '250.000  teachers,  and 
three  millions  of  Sunday  school  scholars  ; 
let  them  only  malte  an  united  effort' and 
the  work  "Will  be  accomplished.  After 
referring  to  some  reinark's  made  by  the 
chairman  in  his  opening  address,  upon  the 
ftittr^ljIrbspMY  OT  thn  irf2rothe/*felfpWf 


institutions,  he  predicted  in  very  eloquent 
langusge,  the  final  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  truth,  and  resumed 'his  seat  amid  loud 
cheers. 

The'  Kev.  J.  R.  Smith,  minister  of  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Common>ha11- street, 
moved  the  second  resolution,  urging  on  tiie 
friends  to  aid  the  Pavent  Society  in 
accomplishing  their  desigpi.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  said,  seventy  years  since 
Robert  Raikes  dropped  the  acorn  into  the 
soil,  from  whence  the  sappling  sprung, 
and  now  the  sturdy  oak  appears,  beneath 
whose  wide-spreading  branches  250,000 
Sunday  school  teachers  weekly  assemble 
and  instruct  3,000,000  Sunday  school 
scholars. 

The  Rev.  W.  £vans,  in  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  seconded  the  resolution, 
pressing  the  claims  of  the  Suuday  School 
Union  on  the  Chester  friends. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor,  of  Wcm,  moved  the 
third  resolution.  He  commenced  by 
observing  that  a  few  days  ago,  up6n 
visiting  the  Prentice  Court,  he  noticed  the 
chairman  sitting  up6n  the  bench  **&s  a 
terror  to  evil  doers;"  now  he  rejoiced  to 
find  him  presiding,  '*  a  praise  to  them  that 
do  well."  The  text  which  had  been  given 
him,  he  remarked,  was  a  very  long  one, 
and  at  that  late  hour  of  the  evening  he 
would  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  it, 
nevertheless  he  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations.  The  first  thing  noticeable 
in  the  resolution  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  which  had 
watched  over  the  society  for  50  years—- 
here  was  a  loud  call  for  gratitude — a 
generation  and  a  half  had  past  away  since 
this  society  first  commenced  its  operations 
in  a  shop  in  Newgate«strcet ;  then  it  was 
small  and  weak — the  acorn  was  only  just 
beginning  to  put  forth  a  few  shoots — now 
he  beheld  it  as  an  oak,  deeply  rooted  and 
wide  spreading!  under  whose  branches  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  teachers  (just  as 
many  teachers  as  there  were  formerly 
scholars  in  the  United  Kingdom)  and 
three  millions  of  the  young  of  our  land 
were  taking  shelter.  Not  only  had  there 
tfeeh '  extension)'  out  there  had  been  im- 
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proTement  also  in  the  manner  of  imparting 
instruction,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  imparted,  as  well  as  in  the 
liring  agency  by  which  the  information  is 
afforded;  and  the  Sunday  School  Union 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
these  about,  by  publishing  the  rery  best 
books,  suggesting  plans,  holding  meetings, 
and  raising  the  standard  of  the  teachers. 
The  Scripture  Notes,  now  published 
monthly,  he  considered  inraluable  as 
helps  to  the  teachers.  Formerly  the  time 
allotted  for  teaching  appeared  so  long, 
that  teachers  frequently  brought  books 
with  them  to  their  classes,  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  after  the  appointed  lessons  were 
finished;  but  since  the  notes  had  been 
introduced,  and  the  teacher  came  with  his 
mind  well  stored,  the  time  had  been  too 
short,  and  when  the  superintendent's  bell 
rings  for  closing,  the  lesson  is  not  more 
than  half  finished.  Again,  the  Union  has 
dcToted  great  attention  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  books  for  lending  libraries ;  and 
after  creating  an  appetite  for  reading, 
taking  care  that  no  work  of  an  objection- 
able character  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  any 
child. 

The  ReY.  W.  Beresford,  seconded  the 
resolution,  expressive  of  gratitude  to  God 
that  the  Sunday  School  Union  was  spared 
to  enter  on  its  Jubilee  Year. 

Messrs.  Ewen  and  Higgins  moved  and 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
which  being  acknowledged,  the  meeting 
was  closed  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Smith 
pronouncing  the  benediction. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Revival    op    the    Bolton 

Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  of  Bolton 
having  for  some  time  past  ceased  to  act,  a 
correspondence  was  opened  by  the  Man- 
chester Sunday  School  Union,  offering 
to  send  a  deputation  to  visit  the  schools, 
and  urge  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity 
of  re-forming  their  union.  A  communi- 
cation was  also  forwarded  by  the  Parent 
Society    in  London,    containing   similar 


soggestions.  Arrangements  were  made  If 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  of  Bolton»  by  wtidk 
both  depntations  were  receiTed  at  the  same 
timci  and  were  thua  enabled  to  seem 
greater  effieienej  by  eo-operatimi. 

The  deputation  from  London  arrived  ii 
Bolton  on  Saturday,  the  24ch  of  Aagvt, 
soon  after  the  time  at  which  factory  labor 
ceases;  the  work-pcK>ple,  hondreds  d 
whom,  from  the  youngest  allowed  by  ]» 
to  the  full-grown  man  and  wonuuiy  woe 
perambulating  the  streets,  and,  to  t 
stranger,  presented  a  sight  at  once  BtoBfi 
and  painful,  for  their  general  appearuce 
gave  ample  evidence  of  the  ravages  vkiek 
early  toil,  attended  by  disaolate  habile 
had  made  upon  their  constitutions.  Amoof 
the  young  it  waa  especially  notiecahk 
There  you  looked  for  vivacity,  inteUi^genee, 
hope  t  but  instead  of  which  you  meet  tis 
vacant,  meaningless  stare  of  the  doll  eye; 
or  if  those  blank  features  relaxed,  it  was 
only  when  some  outcry  caused  a  iittle 
excitement  in  the  street.  Yet  iseh  was 
the  sight  which  was  all  but  univeisal;  it 
met  you  in  the  market-place,  it  thronged 
you  in  the  by-ways,  and  filled  the  mad 
with  distressing  thoughts,  long  sfter  thi 
objects  themselves  had  departed.  But  i 
still  more  painful  reflection  remains^  one 
in  which  the  patriot,  as  well  mm  tbe 
Christian  philanthropist,  is  interested. 
This  large  factory  town  of  70,000  is- 
habitants  has  neither  park,  public  libiaiy, 
nor  museum,  for  the  recreation  or  in- 
tellectual amusement  of  its  popuhUioo. 
The  better  class  in  the  town  are  not  so 
unprovided ;  but  the  maases  have  bat 
resource  ;  Jrom  the  factory  to  tko 
taloon  there  U  but  a  ttep,  and  there,  in  the 
polluted  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room, 
surrounded  by  every  incentive  to  vice,  may 
be  found  the  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  fifty.  These  are  the 
places  that  scatter  and  destroy,  in  one 
night,  the  labor  of  the  Sunday  school 
teacher's  years  of  toil;  these  are  the 
places  that  break  parents*  hearts,  and  will, 
if  not  speedily  checked,  eat  like  a  cancer 
into  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  sap  its 
morals  to  the  very  foundation.    That  this 
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picture  is  not  oyerdrawn,  the  following 
extract  will  clearly  ihow.  The  first  is 
from  the  speech  of  the  Rey.  Neyille  Jones, 
of  St.  Gorge's  Church,  and  was  made  at 
a  meeting  of  Sunday  school  teachers, 
oonyened  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
counteracting  the  eyils  of  these  saloons. 
He  said:  "The  eyil  they  were  met  to 
grapple  with  was  one  of  fearful  extent* 
There  were,  he  was  told,  upwards  of 
thirty  ef  these  tinging  ttUoont  in  connexion 
with  the  Borough  of  Bolton,  which  were 
incentiyes  to  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Whilst  men  saw  only  the  outside  of  the 
houses,  and  trayelled  along  the  busy  street, 
they  knew  not  what  was  going  on  within ; 
and  whilst  business  and  pleasure,  and  it 
might  bo  Christianity,  were  abounding  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  there  was  a 
back  ground  of  sin,  of  misery,  and  of 
wretchedness,  which  was  enough  to  make 
the  heart  of  eyeiy  parent,  and  of  eyery  one 
who  felt  for  the  rising  generation,  to 
thrill  with  horror.  Some  cases  would  be 
brought  before  the  meeting,  in  which 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  had  dated 
their  departure  from  religion  and  yirtue, 
and  their  first  downward  step  to  ruin,  from 
being  insidiously  drawn  within  this  fearful 
whirlpool." 

The  second  extract,  which  will  show  the 
enormous  extent  of  patronage  they  receive, 
is  from  a  letter  of  the  Rey.  B.  C.  Etheridge, 
Baptist  minister,  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting.  He  says  in  his  letter,  "  And  that 
I  might  not  oyerstate  its  demoralizing 
tendencies,  I  attended  part  of  an  evening's 
entertainment  It  was  an  ordinary  oc- 
casion, and  I  should  think  there  were 
at  least  a  thousand  persons  present,  fiMWl 
qf  whom  were  from  twelve  to  twenty^Jive 
yean  of  age.** 

Such  are  the  singing  saloons  of  Bolton, 
outnumhering  the  Sunday  sehooU  of  the 
town,  and  successfully  dividing  and  break- 
ing down  their  influence.  Still  the  Sun- 
day school  teachers  are  nobly  contending 
against  this  evil,  not  only  by  their  cease- 
less, untiring  labour  on  the  sabbath,  but  by 
successfully  calling  the  public  attention  to 
their  baneful  infiuenoe.    Bat  the  Sunday 


school  teachers  should  not  be  left  alone 
in  this  g^od  work,  a  work  in  which  the 
town  itself  has  an  important  interest ;  for 
what  will  be  the  state  of  Bolton,  if  this 
wholesale  dealing  in  vice  is  much  longer 
permitted  and  legalized  ?  Tlie  wealth  and 
public  spirit  of  the  town  must  be  enlisted 
on  their  side  ;  and  the  free  library  and 
lecture- room,  the  museum  and  the  park, 
must  be  the  moral  machinery  employed  to 
destroy  the  saloons;  but  to  attempt  to 
suppress  them  without  providing  such 
healthful  recreation,  will  only  serve  to 
deepen  the  prejudice  against  religion, 
which  is  already  too  prevalent 

Looking  at  Bolton  in  this  spirit  a  feel- 
ing of  regret  was  felt  by  the  deputation  at 
the  fact,  that  the  Sunday  School  Union  of 
this  town  had  become  extinct ;  for  although 
the  Union  might  not  feel  justified  in  in- 
curring the  responsibility  of  a  movement 
such  as  suggested,  yet  still  it  would  have 
been  within  the  proyince  of  such  a  body  to 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  a  movement 
having  so  important  a  connexion  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Sunday  schools,  and 
most  certainly  the  organization  of  the 
schools  in  friendly  union  could  not  exist 
without  making  its  mere  machinery  only 
an  instrument  of  good.  On  Sunday,  the 
deputation  from  Manchester,  consisting  of 
its  secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Milne  joined  Mr.  W.J.  Gordelier,  of  Lon- 
don, and  proceeded  to  visit  the  schools.  Mr. 
William  Taylor,  of  Bolton,  having  made 
the  necessary  arrangements,  the  deputa- 
tions were  thereby  enabled  to  visit  four- 
teen schools.  On  comparing  notes,  they 
were  gratified  at  being  able  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  these  all  remedial,  the  schools  were  in 
a  satisfactory  state  • 

The  public  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
in  the  school-room  of  Duke's-alley  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Davidson, 
presided.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Jones,  J.  Griffiths,  and  J. 
Milne,  of  the  Manchester  Union,  on  the 
advantagfes  of  a  local  union.  A  discussion 
then  arose  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  late  Union,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
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th(»  attetttioff  oif  iW  cmBmiitte  htd  biftetf ,  •6lfM<<f(Htdirittio  and  cfabie  equations  ibo 
dntwn  fNmi  the  r6i]  botfaiets  and  deaigfK '  of  the  most  diffieuH  kind,  and  repeated  a 
of' the  Union  tO"  objects  which,  aIthoitg|h  j  nnnAer  o^mpoaed' of  seyentj-one  figures, 
good'  in"  themseltes,  oaght  not  to  have '  whieh  had  been  written  down  and  repeated 
h<H»i conneeted wfdi  it;  bbt  this,  and  an  I  tehSn  once:  He  affemi^trdii  conrncBeed 
injtidfeidns  system  of 'Tisitation,  had  gra- !  the  flgutes  at  the  other  end,  and  repeated 


dually  destroyed  the  inil\cibnce  aaA  cha- 
riuster  bf  the  UnioD.  llie  att^nffoil  of  the' 
meeting  was  then  directed  to  the  real  and 
praetfbal  objects  likfely  to  be  attained  by 
union;'  and  the  necessitythere  was  for  the 
re- establishment  of  one  that  shbuld  be  of 
serylce  to  the  achbols  and  the  neighbour- 
hood* These  yiews  were  urged  by  the 
London  depntadon,  who,  in  acknowledging 
the  general  good  condi^on  of  the  schools, 
pointed  oat'  their  defects,  as  to  number,  as 
compared  with  the  popula^on  of  the  town. 


them  with  perfeet  correctneas. 


YORK 


WESLEYAM      SUNDAY      SCHOOLS. 

The  aimivertfti^  of  thete'  sehootfr  vu 
held  on  Wednesday  Sieptember  8th,  whea 
the  children  perambalated  the  city,  aod  od 
reaching  Pariiament  street,  they  were 
airanged  opposite  the  Uhion  Bank  and 
heartily  united' in  singing  •«  God  isloT«.* 


At  the  condusion  they  were  filed  off  to 
The  interest  of 'the  meeting  wte  sus-   their  fterefal  schools,  and  then  regaled  with 


tained  by  th^  chairman,  theRev.  R.  Best, 
and  Messrs.  Grey,  Bell,  Schofield,  Taylor, 
B^own,  and  Vickers.  A  resolution  was 
past,  recommending  the  schools  to  appoint 
delegfltes  to  confer  upon  the  propriety  of 
re-forming  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
the  meeting  separated  about  ten  o'clock. 
The  meeting  of  delegates  has  since  been 
held,  and  eleven  schools  have  agreed  to 
unite  for  the  formation  of  an  Union  upon  a 
basis  which  will  secure  more  harmony  of 
action  with  greater  efficiency.  This  re- 
port  would  be  incomplete  without  acknow- 
ledging the  kind  aid  received  from  the 
Manchester  deputation,  and  both  deputa- 
tions arc  under  deep  obligation  to  Mr. 
Wiltiam  Taylor,  of  Bolton,  to  whose  pains- 
taking, but  cheerful  labour,  in  making 
and  carrying  out  the  arrangements,  the 
results  attained  are  to  be  mainly  attributed. 


FEATS  OP 

M18NTAL  CAftCULAtlON. 
The  **  Zurich  Gazette"  gives  an  account 
of  the  wonderful  calculating  powers  of  a 
blind  ^outh,  named  Winkler,  brought  up 
at  the  blind  school  of  Unterstrass.  He 
lately  gave  a  public  exhibition  of  his  pc 


cnrratlt  cakes  and  tea.  The  day  being 
propitidtfs  there  was  a  nomeroos  attend- 
ance of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  In 
the  evening  the  teacfhers  and  friends  took. 
tea  in  Wesley-place  girls*  school-room, 
which  was  crowded  to  excess,  nearly  100 
having  to  take  tea  in  the  boys'  school- 
room. Mr.  David  Hill,  was  called  to  t!» 
chair.  Interesting  and  animated  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  D. 
Hay,  and  Gervase  Smith,  Messrs.  hUw- 
iOh,  J.  F.  Taylor,  and  Meynell,  (who  re- 
presented the  several  schools,)  and  Heniy 
Duke,  who  had  been  a  scholar  In  the  fi«t 
Wesleyan  Sunday  school,  established  iff 
York,  in  1791,  also  briefljr  addressed  the 
meeting.  His  venerable  appearance,  and 
touching  address,  excited  considerable 
interest.  Tlie  numerous  attendance,  and 
deep  interest  evinced  by  the  friends,  couM 
not  fail  to  stimulate  the  teachers  in  their 
humble  but  arduous  task.  From'  the 
report  read,  it  appears  the  number  of 
children  on  the  books  is  815,  of  these  287 
had  been  admitted  during  the  year;  27 
children  had  joined  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
and  59  were  meeUng  in  select  classes  on 
the  week  day.  The  average  attendance  each 
Sunday  was  608.— TAe  Sunday  Schi^ 
Teachers'  Magazine  is  circulated  among  all 


(tiilitr  talent,  extfacting  square  and  cubic 
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Apparatus  for  Infant  Teachikq- 

One  of  the  objects  regarded  with  moat 
interest  in  the  Coik  EjUubitiop,  fecently 
closed,  as  peculiarly  original  and  novel, 
was  the  educational  apparatus  invented  and 
constructed  by  M.  Claude  Marcel,  French 
Consul  at  that  city.  Xbe  ol^ect  of  the 
apparatus,  as  described  in  the  local  jour- 
nals, is  to  render  the  teaching  of  children 
matter  of  brief  and  simple  accomplishment, 
instead  of  being  the  alow  and  irksome 
process  which  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
former  systems  too  frequently  renders  it 
at  the  present  time.  The  i4t>paratus  con- 
siats  of  models  by  which  the  pupik  are 
instructed  in  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge. It  attracted  the  particular  notice 
of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
daring  his  visit  at  the  £xiubkioii,  and 
received  the  distinguished  stamp  of  his 
approval.  The  manner  in  which  M. 
Marcel's  invention  operate^  to  accelrate 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is,  we  under- 
stand (among  other  important  subjects 
connected  with  education,)  clearly  eluci- 
dated in  a  work  about  to  be  published  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Msrcel^  entitled  "Language, 
as  a  means  of  Intellectual  Culture  and 
International  Communicatioa."  Tlie  Cork 
Examiner  adds—"  The  name  of  M.  Marcel 
has  long  held  a  high  and  distinguished 
place  in  connexion  with  educational  move- 
ments, and  the  views  which  he  has 
frequently  expressed  in  the  course  of 
lectures  he  has  from  time  to  time  delivered 
in  this  city  have  been  at  once  original, 
instructive,  and  progressive.  We  may 
mention,  in  connexion  with  the  apparatus 
which  M.  Marcel  exhibits,  that  he  had  to 
plan  and  fashion  out  himself  many  of  tlio 
tools  and  instruments  necessary  to  con- 
struct his  ingenious  models.  The  objects 
and  the  use  of  those  implements  he  ex- 
plained to  several  of  the  cabinetmakers 
and  woodworkers  of  the  city,  by  whom  they 
were  at  once  adopted,  thus  bearing  a 
practical  testimony  to  their  merits  and 
utility."  M.  Marcel  proposes  to  exhibit 
those  models  at  the  Great  National 
Exhibition  next  year,  when  the  Dublin 
artisans,  as  well  as  amateurs  in  practical 


iptfhanics,  may  anticipate  the  tame  valu* 
able  exposition  as  that  presented  at  Cork. 

SWEDEN. 

A  Ma|mo  (Sweden)  journal  stAtes  that 
Madame  LiDd%Cald»chmidt  [Jenny  Lind] 
has  deposited  a  sum  of  400,000  rix  thalers 
,ip  the  hfinds  of  JRrovost  XhomAnder  and 
Dr.  Weiselgren,  of  the  cathedral,  for  the 
foundation  of  girls'  schools  in  her 
native  country. 


New  GovEiiNMENT  Jn.sp^cxors  of 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
have  appointed  tiie  ibUonoog  gentlei|«n 
to  be  Her  Msjeity's  inspectors  of 
schools  :~the  Kev.  R.  F. Meredith,  M.A., 
rector  of  East  Chalborough,  Somerset, 
and  vicar  of  Halstock,  Dorset ;  the  Rev. 
Robert  Louis  Koe^  M.A.,  incumbent  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Yaldukg,  Kent ;  the  Rev. 
John  G.  C.  Fussell,  B.A.,  incumbent  of 
Chantrey,  near  Frome  ;  the  Eev.  William 
Birley,  M.A » incumbent  of  Chorley,  near 
Manchester;  and  ihe  Rev.  Thomas  Wil- 
kinson, M.A.,  vicar  of  SUnwix,  Cumber- 
land. 


Education  in  Dravino. 

The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Education  b#ve  recency  issued  pvculars 
to  the  inspd^tors  pf  Mh^ls  dire^tuig  them 
to  aid,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
system  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Practlp^  ^rt  /(pr  ctiuing  elemeatiuy 
drvwing  to  beeeme  a  {Murt  of  pafinpai 
education.  It  is  intended  to  teach  the 
very  simplest  elements  of  drawing  in  all 
schools  willing  to  bear  a  small  proportion 
of  the  necessary  expense,  and  t^en  to 
admit  the  qualified  scholars  to  »tttdy  in  a 
central  drawing  school  in  every  town.  The 
importance  of  the  new  scheme  thm  leton 
foot  will  be  fully  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  until  the  public  Ignorance 
in  such  matten  is  removed,  no  extensive 
or  successfbl  eflbrt  ean  be  made  to  raise 
the  standard  of  taste  (n  4etlgn  aipong  our 
manufacturers. 


to 
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ORIGINAL    HYMNS. 

SVVO  BT  THX  dDLOftlM  OF  ▲  8UV9AT  SCHOOL. 

[Compoitd  fry  Josoa  JKFmtOH,  f^  Banngdoke^ 
HatUt^  AJ>.  1804,] 

Poor  children  are  the  ol^ocU  on  wbkh  Chaiilj 
murtt  exert  hernelf  in  her  endeovours  to  efllect  a 
national  reform.  Dr.  Knox. 

I. 

The  eoul  untaught  ia  dark  as  night, 

VThere  er^ry  eril  dwells ; 
All  hail  Ini«truetion*8  sacred  light. 

Which  aU  this  night  dispells ! 

Once  rude  and  ignorant  we  were. 
With  natures  prone  to  stray; 

Blest  now  hy  Pity's  tender  care, 
We  hear  of  wisdom's  way. 

Our  Sabbaths  onoe  in  rain  we  spent. 

Neglected  and  unblest ; 
But  now  the  house  of  prayer  ftrequent, 

To  keep  the  sacred  rest. 

JoffliA  invites  young  children  near ; 

O  may  we  straight  obey ; 
GiTC  us,  O  God,  th'  attentiTO  ear, 

And  teach  our  hearts  to  pray. 

Jesus  was  onoe,  like  us  a  child ; 

And  chUdrcn  still  He  lores ; 
May  we  learn  of  Him  who  was  mild. 

And  be  what  He  approves. 

Our  parents,  firiends,  and  teachers  bless ; 

And  all  their  care  rq;iay; 
Reward  them,  Lord,  with  thy  rich  grace ; 

And  teach  the  world  thy  way. 


While  Pity** 
It's  fhvooxa  in  aneh  diff  "reat  ways : 
O  may  our  influit  minda  bat  know 
From  what  Ueat  Hand  oar  Boeies  iofv! 

May  then  oar  youthftU  hMrta  incline 
To  own  and  Ueaa  the  Hand  divine; 
May  mercy  ctovm  th'  InatmctlflBa  giv*a. 
And  train  our  aoula  to  aiog  in  heav^ 


n. 

And  that  their  children,  which  have  not  known 
anything,  may  hear  and  learn  to  flear  the  Lord 
your  God.— DmmoMOMT. 

To  praise  our  glorious,  heav'nly  King, 
While  ev'ry  tongue  its  aid  should  bring ; 
Children  and  babes  may  join  the  throng, 
Nw  wUl  their  Lord  despise  the  song. 

We  sing  the  pow'r  that  gave  us  breath ; 
And  thus  tar  guards  our  lives  fhmi  death ; 
We  sing  the  goodness  and  the  love. 
That  sends  us  blessings  ftom  above. 

Dark  in  our  minds,  and  prone  to  ill. 
We  might  each  vain  desire  ftilflll ; 
But  now  Instruction's  voice  we  hear, 
And  learn  the  Lord  our  God  to  fear. 


**  WE'LL  NE'ER  FORGET  OUB  TEACHD& 
Htmk  OoHrooBD   worn,   rum   8ow&am  • 
BRICKFIELD  SUNDAY  8CH00I» 
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•*  When  rm  at    School,' 
Exerdaes.] 
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Well  ne'er  forget  our  Tenehen, 
Whose  tendemosa  and  low. 
Point  our  young  minds  to  Jeans ; 
And  tell  of  Joys  above. 

The  Sabbath's  h^py  hours. 
In  pleasure  pass  along. 
And  he  who  gave  the  boon 
Shall  have  our  sweeteat  soag^ 
We'll  ever  love  our  Teachers, 
And  breathe  a  humUe  prajyer. 
That  God  may  greatly  bleas  them 
For  all  their  tender  care. 

We  hail  the  Sabbath  morning. 

And  hasten  to  the  place. 

Where  we  are  taught  to  aonre  BQm, 

Who  bids  us  sedL  his  grace. 
The  air  seems  purer  then. 
And  free  fhnn  worldly  toB, 
We  taste  the  streams  that  flow. 
To  bless  the  thirsty  aoil. 

We'll  ever  love,  kc. 

O  may  the  showers  firom  Heaven, 
In  their  sweet  influenee  fall. 
On  Pastor,  Parents,  Children, 
T'  enrich,  and  Uen  us  all. 

O  lead  us  in  the  way. 

Of  piety  and  love, 

Till  we  shall  reach  our  home. 

In  that  bright  world  above. 
Well  ever  love,  &c. 

Ifay  Sunday  schoohi  be  planted. 

On  every  barren  plain. 

So  truth  and  peace  shall  triumph. 

And  spread  the  Saviour's  Cune. 

That  glorious  light  shall  chase 
The  night  of  sin  away. 
And  carol  in  the  mom 
Of  a  more  glorious  day. 

We'll  ever  love,  Sec. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

''  Abb  the  results  of  Sunday  school  effort  as  satisfactory  as  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from  the  apparent  labor  bestowed  ?" 
We  shall  consider  this  question  under  four  distinct  heads  : — 

I.  It  may  he  reasonably  expected^  that  a  rich  blessing  shall  follow 
Sunday  School  efforts^  and  rest  on  the  agents  of  that  worh^  and  that 
it  is  so. 

Some  will  wonder  that  we  have  placed  this  consideration  firsts 
thinking  it  quite  secondary ;  and  will  tell  us  that  the  salvation  of 
children  is  the  primary  object  of  our  efforts.  This  is  quite  true,  but 
the  bleseing  that  Qod  bestows  on  the  labors  of  his  people,  falls  first  on 
the  laborers — ''He  who  doeth  the  work  is  blessed  in  his  deed."  The 
ordinances  of  Qod  demand  that  for  healthy  life — man  must  work.  So 
also  for  a  healthful  Christian.  In  laboring  for  others  we  derive  benefit 
ourselves.  The  man  who  shuts  himself  up  from  others,  in  order  to 
promote  self-profit,  will  find  his  portion  of  the  water  of  life,  neither  so 
full,  so  fresh,  nor  so  clear  as  his  who,  not  neglectful  of  seeking  con- 
tinual supply  from  the  fountain  head,  is  constantly  pouring  forth  that 
which  he  possesses  of  those  living  waters,  that  others  may  partake 
also.  Thus  progresses  the  development  of  the  gospel  scheme.  He 
who  receives  the  riches  of  that  treasure,  and  hides  it  in  his  bosom, 
fulfils  not  the  desire  of  the  bestower  of  the  precious  gift ;  but  he  who 
takes  the  talents  and  traffics  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  master, 
receives  a  divine  reward. 

If  there  were  no  other  results  that  could  be  ascertained,  as  arising 
from  Sunday  school  efforts,  than  that  young  men  and  women  (for  this 
work  chiefiy  employs  the  young)  were  engaged  Sunday  after  Sunday 
in  the  instruction  of  others  in  the  word  and  will  of  God ;  and  in  the 
week  were  occupied,  as  time  and  circumstances  permitted,  either  in 
preparation  for  future  work,  or  in  completing  the  Sabbath  day's  labor 
by  visitation  of  the  children  at  their  homes, — we  could  not  deny  that 
much  good  had  been  done. 

Further,  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  teacher,  whether  they 
have  not  found  a  blessing  rest  upon  themselves  from  the  L^rd,  as  an 
immediate  consequence  of  their  engaging  in  this  work  ?  Has  it  not 
made  you  more  decided  followers  of  Christ  ?  Have  yon  not  found 
your  faith,  your  love,  increased  ?  Have  you  not  gained  a  deeper  insight 
into  that  mystery  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  now 
revealed  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Have  you  not  known  more  of  God,  and 
felt  more  of  his  power  in  your  hearts?  And  if  so,  has  not  a  rich 
blessing  rewarded  the  agents  in  Sunday  school  work  ? 

II.  //  may  reasonably  be  expected^  that  this  blessing  shall  also  be 
Vol,  hi.  2  t 
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poured  out  on  the  object*  of  Sunday  School  work,  and  these  e^q^edatum 
arc  fulfilled. 

Whoever  will  come  forward  to  do  the  work  of  a  disciple,  to 
learn ;  and  volunteer  further,  the  work  of  an  apostle^  to  teadi ;  if  be 
do  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  servant  of  Christy  if  he  go  not  with  man's 
wisdom  but  Christ's  truth,  if  he  strive  not  in  htttnan  strength  hat  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit, — may  reasonably  expect,  that  all  the  ptomisn 
that  awaited  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  in  the  earliest  age  of  Christiamtj, 
and  all  the  blessed  fulfilments  that  they  experienced,  shall  also  follow 
such  labors  now.  For  the  spirit  of  Christ  lives  from  age  to  age. 
The  examples  set  forth  to  us  by  himself  in  his  own  life,  and  in  tlie 
work  of  his  immediate  followers,  were  not  recorded  to  give  xu  otv- 
powering  manifestations  of  goodness  and  greatness  for  ns  to  coa- 
template  afar  with  devout  admiration,  hut  as  illustrations  of  that  wliid 
should  be  repeated  in  every  age  by  Christ's  followers  and  the  true  SQ^ 
cessors  of  the  apostles ; — these  repetitions  to  be  developed  more  fiuntlj 
or  more  fully  as  men  endeavored,  less  or  more^  to  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

The  truths  which  the  recipients  of  apostolic  teacliing  hear4  thej 
were  to  commit  to  '*  faithful  men,  who  should  teach  others  also." 
Thus,  from  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  were  the  tidings  of  His  Gospel  to 
descend,  till  the  glorious  time  should  arrive,  when  they  shall  not  need 
to  *'  teach  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall 
know  Him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."     Surely  Sunday  school 
teachers  especially  may  look  for  a  blessing,  for  we  act  most  in  a^ 
cordance  with  God's  mode  of  action.     We  begin  literally  with  babes. 
As  their  young  minds  open  to  receive  the  germs  of  knowledge,  become 
susceptible   to   influences  from  without,   and   conscious    of  powers, 
passions,  affections,  and,  withal,  a  conscience  within,  we  endeavour  to 
implant  the  seeds  of  heavenly  wisdom,  to  train  them  to   become  re- 
sponsive to  the  appeals  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  learn  to  sympathise 
with  that  which  is  right,  to  resist  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  subdue 
the  temptations  which  from  within  and  from  without  continually  beset 
them.     We  are  engaged  in  God's  own  work,  on  God's  creatures,  in 
His  most  accustomed  way,  to  accomplish  His  most  holy  ends.     Most 
reasonably  may  we  expect  God's  rich  blessing.     It  is  computed  that 
there    are    three    millions   of   children  in  the    Sunday   schools    of 
this  island  of  Great  Britain — ^what  have  been  the  results  ?     Let  the 
churches,   sustained  and   enlarged,   tell;    let   the  ranks  of  Sunday 
school  teachers,  increased  and  strengthened,   tell ;    let  the  ministerial 
order  and  the  missionary  band,  tell ;   let  the  spirit  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity, that  is  everywhere  arising,  tell ;    let  the  repose  of  our  mighty 
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nation,  tell ;  let  oar  vast  colonial  possessions,  tell ;  let  the  echo  that 
awaits  the  pnhlic  enunciation  of  great  moral  truthsi  tell ;  and  the 
ever-increasing  sympathy  with  rightness,  tell.  Where  would  some  of 
our  churches  he,  if  memhers  to  fill  up  the  places  of  the  departed  had 
not  heen  supplied  from  our  Sunday  schools?  Whence  would  the 
shining  ranks  of  our  Sunday  school  teachers  have  been  replenished  if 
not  from  our  Sunday  schools?  Whence  have  arisen  some  of  our 
ablest  ministers  ?  whence  some  of  our  most  successful  missionaries  ? 
Whence  ?  if  not  from  the  children  of  our  Sunday  schools  ?  And  why 
have  we  had  these  results  ?  and  why  have  we,  from  one  end  of  our 
island  to  the  other,  lately  looked  with  calmness  on  the  throes  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  struggling  beneath  the  pangs  of  social,  political,  and 
religious  disease  ?  Why  can  we  regard  with  complacency  the  large 
number  of  our  population  who  yearly  depart  to  seek  a  home  in  other 
climes,  nor  fear  that  there  they  will  forget  the  Lord,  and  serve  other 
gods  ?  Why  is  power  gradually  descending  to  the  lower  circles  of  our 
mighty  empire,  and  the  best  men  are  rejoicing  at  its  thus  descending 
with  wider  and  wider  embrace?  Why,  we  ask,  if  not  because  the 
blessing  of  the  most  high  Qod  has  followed  the  labours  of  His  servants 
— has  rested  upon  our  Sunday  scholars— and  given  us  good  promise 
of  a  wider  extension  even  of  that  blessing,  when  their  ofifspring  shall 
sit  upon  their  forms,  and  they  who  now  are  our  Sunday  school  chil- 
dren have  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  another  generation  ? 

III.  This  blessing  will  be  proportionate  to  the  labor  bestowed.  There 
is  an  affinity  between  cause  and  effect — ^between  means  and  end— • 
between  things  done  and  consequences  realised.  This  is  true  in  all 
God's  economics.  It  is  true  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation  being 
conveyed  to  him  by  his  brother.  We  say  not  that  this  principle  is  per- 
fect ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  this  is  the  principle  that 
works  in  Divine,  as  in  human  schemes. 

If  a  member  separates  itself  from  the  body,  its  power  is  gone,  and 
its  work  remains  imdone.  If  a  branch  breaks  itself  off  from  the 
parent  stem  it  fades  and  dies;  no  bird  rejoices  in  the  shade 
of  its  leaves;  no  weary  hand  plucks  of  its  fruits.  If  a  church 
neglect  the  supplying  itself  with  oil,  its  light  goes  out,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  unenlightened.  If  it  lose  the  savour  of  its  salt- 
ness,  it  becomes  stale,  decaying,  putrid— the  land  around  is  im- 
sweetened.  If  the  messengers  of  the  cross  are  silent,  no  sinner  is 
summoned  to  consider  his  ways,  and  the  message  of  love  to  the 
wanderer*s  ears  is  anested  by  the  carelessness  of  the  neglectful 
prophets. 

But  where  there  is  desire,  energy,  life-*whei  the  guardians  and 

2  T  2 
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attendants  of  the  well  of  living  waters  are  all  actiye — some  caDis| 
aloud,  '*  Ho  !  every  one  that  thirsteth  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  otlun 
plunging  the  frequent  pitcher  into  the  spring;  Bome  feeding  the  troogfai 
that  are  about  the  welFs  mouth  ;  others  bearing  away  the  refreshia; 
water  to  those  who  are  too  faint,  or  even  too  indifferent,  to  come  k 
themselves — there  a  sevenfold  blessing  rests.  The  arms  of  these 
faithful  ones  are  kept  from  fainting — their  feet  from  wearying— tbdr 
spirits  from  drooping.  Faster  and  faster,  as  the  multitudes  gatiis 
around,  filled  with  a  Divine  impulse,  they  rise  equal  to  all  occasiooi 

Here,  then,  comes  the  consideration  of  the  special  reply  to  ov 
question.  We  cannot,  however,  g^ve  a  simple  decided  respooKi 
The  answers  will  necessarily  be  as  many  and  as  varied  as  the  diSaea 
points  of  view  from  which  we  consider  it. 

Go  to  any  Sunday  school.  It  has  been  working  for  so  many  yem 
with  various  success  (we  have  heard  of  many  schools,  bat  of  none  witk 
no  fruit  whatever.)  Ask  of  the  teachers  this  question,  a 
applicable  to  themselves; — **  Well,  brethren  and  sisters,  what  tnsirer 
give  ye  of  your  labors?'*  May  they  not  reply,  «*  We  have  h&d  (W 
seasons  of  peace  and  joy,  and  our  seasons  of  trial  and  sorrow;  but 
some  good  has  been  done.  So  many  children  as  you  see  before  yoft 
have  been  a9sembled  continually  together,  and  taught  to  hallow  this 
day ;  they  have  been  kept  from  bad  examples — they  have  been  taught 
to  know  the  Lord,  and  to  love  Him.  They  have  been  instructed  in 
the  great  truths  of  the  Qospel^  man*s  sinfulness,  and  its  fatal  cons^ 
quences  ;  and  Christ's  redemption.  One  and  another  has  yielded  to 
the  power  of  these  truths.  Many  possess  the  Word  of  Gk>d— some 
have  learned  to  love  it.  We  have  seen  a  reward  of  our  labor.  In  the 
measure  that  God  takes  of  the  value  of  one  human  soul,  these  great 
benefits  are  more  than  equivalent  to  all  our  troubles^  endeavours^  and 
anxieties.  What  are  we  that  Qod  should  make  use  of  us  in  His 
blessed  service  ?  If  we  toil  for  Him  all  our  lives  long,  never  can  wc 
compensate  the  great  debt  he  has  forgiven  us." 

But  again,  this  question  arises  in  a  personal  form,  as  thus :— - 
Have  I  effected  what  I  might  have  done  if  I  had  been  more 
studious,  more  diligent,  more  loving,  more  patient^  in  a  word  more 
Christlike  ?  Have  I  made  full  use  of  my  opportunities  of  learning 
'*  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ?"  Have  I  attained  so  great  a  facility  as  I 
could  in  **  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  ?**  Have  I  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  any  of  my  work,  because  I  have  not  as  I  miffht  have, 
qualified  myself  to  be  a  good  workman?  If  I  had  thought  more  read 
more,  prayed  more,  hoped  more,  believed  more,  loved  more,  (and  I 
might  in  each  of  these  respects  have  exceeded  present  attainments ) 
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might  not  more  of  my  class  be  now  on  their  way  to  heaven  ?  Might 
not  some  of  them  be  more  decided  in  the  great  choice  of  whom  they 
will  serve  ?  If  circumstances  separate  ns  now  for  ever,  and  carry  my 
children  away  from  Christian  influences,  will  they  never  have  cause  of 
reproach  against  me,  that  I  have  not  been  so  faithful  to  my  calling  and 
plh)fession  as  I  should  have  been  ? 

The  cie.8poDsibility  which  rises  up  before  us  as  we  propose  these 
solemn  enquiries  forbids  us  to  reply;  we  leave  each  one  to  make 
personal  response  in  the  presence  of  him  who  knoweth  and  judgeth  all 
hearts.  But  if  it  be  asserted  that  the  success  of  Sunday  school  eflbrts 
has  not  been  equal  to  the  apparent  labor  bestowed,  must  we  not  own 
that  we  have  seen  or  heard,  as  our  experience  has  been  more  or  less 
extended,  of  such  things  as  the  following,  each  of  which  must  of 
necessity  hinder  success,  and  have  prevented  its  full  development  :— 

A  school  has  gathered,  and  some  teachers  have  been  too  indifferent 
to  meet  their  classes,  or  they  have  listlessly  wandered  in,  long  after 
the  appointed  hour.  They  have  come  in  time,  but  with  no  preparation, 
no  prayer,  little  hope,  weak  faith.  These  are  few  words,  but  they 
comprehend  vast  and  serious  evils.  That  teacher,  and  we  fear  there 
are  such,  who  goes  to  his  or  her  work  without  a  prepared  head  and 
prepared  heart,  cannot  expect  to  experience  any  good  results  from  such 
teaching ;  or  if  such  expectations  are  held,  they  will  prove  fallacious. 
The  prepared  lesson  has  been  soon  exhausted,  and  the  teacher  has 
sat  opposite  his  class,  who,  hungry  and  unsatisfledf  have  craved  more 
spiritual  food,  but  the  teacher  has  exhausted  his  slender  store,  and 
both  anxiously  await  the  grateful  summons  to  close.  A  plan  of 
operations  has  been  begun,  and  for  some  time  pursued,  but  an  indiffer- 
ence has  arisen  or  appeared  to  rise  in  the  class,  and  the  teacher  has 
given  way.  Perseverance  has  failed,  and  the  hopes  that  promised  at 
first  sweet  fulfilment  have  been  profitless. 

Year  after  year  has  passed  over  a  teacher*s  head,  around  him  the 
world  has  been  moving  and  advancing,  fresh  facts  bearing  on  Bible 
history  have  come  to  light,  fresh  interpretations  and  new  ideas  of  the 
word  have  broken  in  upon  the  world,  but  he  has  been  as  dead,  or  com- 
paratively dead,  to  these  influences ;  with  him  there  has  been  no 
progression,  no  advance ;  and  children  advanced  into  his  class,  find 
that  they  have  gone  back  in  the  class  of  mind  that  is  to  call  out  and 
to  instruct  theirs. 

The  bond  of  union  amongst  teachers  has  not  always  been  preserved 
sacred.  Each  has  rather  sought  his  own  than  another*s  weal.  Little 
jealousies  and  differences  have  existed,  and  have  been  suffered  to  exist. 
Little,  but  quite  large  enough  to  be  most  dangerous  to  peace,  concord, 
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and  brotherly  love.    A  little  splinter  will  often  pandyse  the  limb  of  a 

strong  man. 

Again,  the  children,  (keen  watchers  of  their  teadiers,)  have  not 

always  found  in  them  the  illustrations  of  the  Tirtuea  of  the  gospel,  fot 

self- watchfulness  has  been  lacking.     So  those  taught  have  looked  for 

patience^  and  found  haste  ;  for  long-suffering,  and  met  irritation ;  ki 

love,  and  behold  indifference ;  not  at  all  times,  but  oflen  enough  to 

shake  the  consistency  of  the  model,  to  make  the  children  qneetiim  the 

power  of  the  truths  that  are  only  verbally  commended  to  them  bj 

their  teachers. 
But  while  thus  recounting  the  causes  from  within  ourselves  tlist 

have  hindered  the  full  development  of  success  in  Sunday  school  eiortii 

we  would  not  be  unmindful  that  there  are  others  from  without  which 

act  unfavorably.     Of  such  nature  are  the  following.     The  Suadsj 

school  does  not  always  receive  the  due  support  of  the  church,  nor  do 

the  teachers  either ;  nor  indeed  will  they  in  every  cmae,  ontil  it  U 

understood  that  it  is  the  duty,  the  inalienable  duty  of  every  Christisa, 

to  do  all  he  can  personally  to  forward  the  coming  of  Chiiet's  kingdopL 

Too  often,  we  believe,  is  the  Sunday  school  thought  of  but  ae  a  very 

good  sphere,  in  which  the  younger  and  more  restless  spirits,  as  they  sre 

deemed,  may  spend  their  energies  which  might  otherwise  disturb  thf 

good  easy  round  in  which  some  quiet  spirits  like  to  move* 

We  must  not  forget  either,  that  many  of  our  number  work  uider 
great  disadvantages.  Temporal  concerns  pressing  on  Uiem  with  over- 
powering weight,  crushing  down  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and 
occupying  every  hour  of  the  day  that  can  be  obtained  from  necessary 
repose.  Some  there  are  who  were  somewhat  advanced  in  youth  m 
they  felt  the  call  to  this  work;  and  lack  of  early  grounding  in  the  ELo^ 
Scriptures,  has  caused  deficiencies  that  they  have  not  time  or  oppor* 
tunities  to  remedy.  The  spirits  of  these  ha^e  been  willing ;  the  bodily 
or  intellectual  powers,  comparatively  weak.  These  are  evils  often 
unavoidable.  Patient  perseverance  wiU,  however,  overcome  much  of 
them ;  and  he  who  knoweth  our  state,  will  not  claim  more  than  it  u 
possible  for  us  to  give. 

IV.  Finally.— TA^e  are  results  which  cannot  be  ascertained  in  this 
world,  but  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  will  be  made  mandfegt  m  th 
great  day  when  all  secret  things  shall  be  revealed. 

We  are  laborers  together  with  God.  We  must  expect,  Aerefore, 
that  our  branch  of  his  work  shall  develope  itself  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions affecting  his  modes  of  action.  Now  He  often  sufi^rs  his  work 
to  lie  secreted  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  even  from  the  ken  of 
his  own  people  for  a  time,  among  *'his  hidden  ones."      The  holy  and 
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blessed  prophet  Elijah  experienced  this.  Then  why  should  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  be  exempt?  Yet  there  are  teachers  who  can  tell  us  of 
proofs,  that  they  have  received  from  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  that, 
after  many  days  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  sown  in  London,  Liverpool, 
or  Manchester,  has  borne  fruit  in  other  climes  to  the  Saviour*s  praise. 
If  we  have,  in  these  few  instances,  knowledge  of  results  attained  far 
beyond  the  range  of  actual  experience,  are  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  there  are  many  cases  similar,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  in 
which  God  has  fulfilled  such  promises  as  we  have  recited  ? 

Moreover,  we  see  the  good  effects  of  the  teaching  of  others.  We 
^' enter  into  the  labors  of  others,''  and  '^others  enter  into  our  labors." 
We  are  sustained  in  our  toil  by  witnessing  the  cheering  results  with 
which  God  has  blessed  the  faithfulness  of  others ;  they,  in  their  turn, 
may  see  the  seed,  which  we  have  sown,  spring  up  and  rejoice  in  the 
unexpected  plants.  But  they  may  never  know  the  results  of  their 
labors  which  rejoice  our  hearts,  nor  we  hear  of  those  which  gladden 
them.  In  the  reciprocation  of  benefits  that  arises  from  the  universal 
action  of  Christian  principles,  we  may  dig  the  garden,  we  may  plant 
the  shrubs,  we  may  watch  and  tend  through  summer  heat  and  winter 
frosts,  but  others  shall  gather  the  fragrant  flowers,  and  pluck  the 
grateful  and  refreshing  fruit.  Yet  should  we  equally  rejoice.  We 
shall  know  all,  we  shall  enjoy  all,  hereafter. 

Aptly  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  compared  to  seed  scattered 
abroad;  some  of  it  takes  root  at  once  in  the  place  where  it  was  cast^ 
some  is  borne  away  to  a  little  distance  by  the  wind,  and  there  flourishes, 
and  some,  that  seemed  hopelessly  gone,  carried  ofl*  by  the  birds,  or 
washed  away  by  the  stream,  yet  finds  its  way  again,  through  the 
providence  of  the  Most  High,  into  the  earth's  bosom,  and  in  an  un- 
expected field,  springs  up  into  life.  The  words  of  truth  that  we  utter, 
are  often  like  the  thistledown  that  the  airs  of  heaven  waft  away  over 
the  meadows;  at  the  core  is  a  living  seed,  it  may  wander  far  and  wide, 
ere  it  rest,  but  at  last  it  finds  some  genial  spot  where  it  lives  and 
thrives.  Our  Father  has  left  abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of  that 
blessed  virtue,  hope,  twin  sister  of  faith  and  love.  Well  may  we  hope 
that  his  blessing  has  attended  our  faithful  eflbrts,  though  sight  cannot 
assure  us  of  it.  We  may  trust  in  him,  awaiting,  hasting  unto,  and 
preparing  for,  the  day  of  declaration,  the  fiery  hour  of  revelation,  when 
that  which  we  have  done  in  times  past,  that  which,  from  this  day  forth, 
we  shall  do,  shall  be  tried,  whether  it  be  the  golden  unchangeable 
truths  of  the  gospel,  or  the  wooden  lumber  of  *'man's  wisdom,  which 
is  foolishness  with  God. "  All  our  labors  must  pass  through  that  fiery 
flame  that  shall  consume  and  purify  the  material  world,  and  burn  up 
all  that  is  human ;   but  that  which  is  divine  shall  abidc^  ^\A  V^^  ^^no^^ 
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worthy  of  a  place  in  the  *'new  heavens  and  new  earth."  There  the 
work  of  the  faithful  Sunday  school  teacher  shall  shine  resplendent 
amidst  the  lahors  of  apostles,  prophets,  and  saints  of  old.  But  the 
teacher  who  here,  alas,  is  unfaithful  to  his  calling,  who  listens  to  the 
seducing  voice  of  any  temptation  to  neglect  his  work,  who  grows  faint 
at  any  discouragement,  and  wearies  at  slight  toil,  who  misases,  or 
suffers  to  run  to  waste,  the  talents  which  God  has  bestowed,  who 
attempts  a  compromise  between  conscience  and  comfort,  daty  and  ease, 
of  head  and  lip  service  instead  of  heart  and  soul  work,  that  teacher 
shall  see  that  day  with  astonishment;  if  in  mercy,  saved  himself,  it 
will  be  with  loss  and  "as  by  fire.*' 

Therefore,  if  we  sow,  let  us  sow  the  true  corn-seed  of  the  kingdom, 
not  the  cockles  of  fleshly  learning,  nor  the  lulling  poppy  of  self- 
righteousness;  if  we  build,  let  us  build  with  living  stones,  not  with  the 
wood  cut  from  the  forests  of  human  reason ;  if  we  plant,  let  it  be  the 
lilies  of  humility,  slips  from  the  roses  of  Sharon,  from  the  olives  of 
Gethsemane,  not  from  the  gaudy  flowers  of  man's  imagination.  Thus 
having,  with  weakness  and  imperfection,  indeed,  yet  with  honest  hearts, 
fed  that  portion  of  the  flock  committed  to  our  care,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  possession  of  that  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
great  and  good  shepherd  shall  give  to  all  those  whose  lives  here  enable 
them  to  love  his  appearing. 

Camberwell.  W.  S.,  Jus. 

THE   FIRST   SUNDAY'S  DUTIES  OF   A  SUNDAY    SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT, 

The  first  Sunday's  duties,  to  an  inexperienced  superintendent,  are 
more  perplexing  than  any  afterwork,  for  he  has  all  the  children, 
teachers  and  parents  mingled  together,  all  eyes  are  turned  on  him, 
expecting  him  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 

1.  After  having  opened  the  school,  or  caused  it  to  be  opened  by 
singing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer,  (as  all  Sunday  schools 
should  be  opened,)  let  the  superintendent  (or,  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  capacities  of  the  scholars,  get  some  one  that  is,)  class  the  children, 
by  placing  those  that  can  read  in  the  Testament  together ;  then  divide 
them  into  classes  of  five  or  six  each,  placing  the  best  readers  by  them- 
selves, and  the  poorer  readers  by  themselves ;  then  divide,  into  classes 
of  the  same  number,  those  who  cannot  read  or  are  just  commencing  to 
learn— classing  them  according  to  advancement,  as  were  the  others. 

2.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  will  be  to  place  judiciously  the 
most  suitable  teachers  and  those  best  adapted  to  each  particular  class. 
Here  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  judgment.  Place  the  oldest 
best  qualified,  and  most  consistent,   influential   Christians    over    the 
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classes  of  largest  scholars.  There  should  be  no  distinction  made  of 
first  and  second  classes ;  or,  if  there  is,  one  should  not  be  regarded 
higher  than  the  other. 

Many  evils  result  from  the  course  adopted  in  some  schools  of  letting 
the  children  elect  their  own  teachers. 

3.  He  should  see  that  each  teacher  is  furnished  with  a  question-book 
and  class-book,  and  is  using  both  in  the  most  judicious  manner ;  and 
if  at  any  time  absent,  see  that  the  class  is  provided  with  a  substitute. 

4.  He  is  to  maintain  good  order  and  direct  the  movements  of  the 
school,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers,  see  to  it  that  each  child 
returns  directly  home.  Qreat  pains  should  be  taken  on  this  point,  as 
many  who  are  otherwise  friendly  to  the  system  object  to  it  on  this  score, 
because  the  children,  they  say,  meet  together,  and  from  the  Sunday 
school,  go  elsewhere  in  companies,  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
play,  &c.  There  is  danger  here,  against  which  we  cannot  be  too  guarded, 
lest  we  mingle  injury  with  benefit.  To  prevent  this  evil,  the  superin- 
tendent^ parents  and  teachers  should  combine  their  influence. 

5.  The  superintendent  should  consider  it  his  especial  duty  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  making  and  keeping  the  school  interesting.  He 
should  avoid  too  frequent  as  well  as  too  long  addresses  to  the  school,  as 
children  are  easily  wearied. 

6.  It  is  important  not  only  to  gather  in  every  child  into  the  Sunday 
school,  but  also  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  those  that  are  in,  that 
none  leave  the  school  without  good  reason.  Every  scholar  absent  from 
school  for  two  or  three  sabbaths  in  succession,  should  be  inquired  after 
and  visited.  Let  us  be  careful  that  the  good  accomplished  be  not  lost 
by  the  children  leaving  the  school,  and  thus  preventing  us  from  carrying 
out  what  we  have  commenced  ;  or,  as  the  Scripture  says^  lest  Satan 
catch  away  the  seed  sown. 

7.  The  superintendent  should  direct  his  energies  to  counteract  the 
disposition  of  teachers  to  spend  too  little  time  in  explaining,  enforcing, 
and  questioning  the  class  upon  the  passages  read,  and  to  direct,  personal, 
religious  conversation.  One  and  a  half  hour  at  least  should  be  thus 
spent  by  the  teachers  with  each  class.  In  some  schools  the  injudicious 
plan  is  adopted  of  letting  the  teachers  hear  the  scholars  only  read  the 
lesson,  while  the  superintendent  asks  the  questions  of  the  whole  school. 
The  consequence  of  this  course  is,  that  a  few  of  the  larger  scholars 
answer  the  questions  asked,  and  the  rest  are  not  benefited  or  interested 
as  they  would  be  were  the  questions  asked  the  classes  by  their  teachers. 

8.  The  superintendent  is  to  keep  the  school  well  supplied  with 
teachers.  Scarcity  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  Sunday  schools  in  new  districts 
— so    few  are   willing   to    exercise    self-denial   eaoui^   \a   ^\k^ 
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faithfully  to  the  duties  required.  This  scarcity  is  sometimefi  Uie  fisolt 
of  the  superintendent  and  teachers  themselves,  who  oft-times  do  not 
urge  and  invite  suitable  persons  to  become  teachers,  who  (it  may  be) 
think  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  asked,  they  are  not  needed. 
Especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  the  older  classes  of  scholan 
under  such  a  training  that  they  will  become  efficient  teachers.  For 
experience  proves  that  that  those  who  have  been  scholars  make  the 
best  teachers . 


MANNER    OF    TEACHING, 

The  faithful  Sunday  school  teacher  often  feels  most  deeply  his 
inability  to  teach  aright,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  desire  for 
directions  how  to  teach. 

Such  directions  we  have  in  the  life  of  Christ.  He  was  emphatically 
the  great  Teacher —  '*  the  teacher  sent  from  Gtod.**  ''Learn  of 
me  !"  is  his  language.  Let  us  take  the  Bible,  then,  and  study  how 
he  taught ;  and  as  he  taught,  let  us  teach  also.  As  the  paints,  to 
excel  in  his  profession,  studies  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  his 
art,  so  should  the  Sunday  school  teacher  study  the  model  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Take  the  Gospels,  and  see  with  what  earnestness, 
gentleness^  simplicity,  kindness,  love,  and  prayerfulness,  the  truth  is 
exhibited  by  its  Divine  Author.  Mark  especially  the  fact  that  he 
awakened  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  those  he  taught,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  at  the  well.  This  a  point  of  great  importance  in  all 
teaching.  Many  think  that  the  ability  to  teach  or  talk  to  children  is 
wholly  a  natural  ability.  Not  so ;  it  can  be  acquired.  Adapt  your 
instructions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  children  at  home.  Never  let 
a  Sabbath  pass  in  which  you  do  not  give  such  instruction  as  you  would 
give  if  you  knew  that  Sabbath  were  the  last. 

'^  Of  one  hundred  thousand  children  bom  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1853,  only  eighty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  vill 
be  alive  on  January  1,  1854.  Fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-one  will  have  perished  within  the  year,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
them  in  the  first  month  of  life.  In  the  second  year,  five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  more  will  die.  In  the  first  five  years,  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the 
hundred  thousand  will  have  died.  This  shows  how  kind  and  tender 
we  should  be  to  little  children  under  five  years  of  age.  They  are 
beautiful,  tender  flowers,  that  will  soon  be  transplanted  to  another 
clime.  Within  that  period,  more  than  one  in  every  four  will  be  called 
to  the  world  of  spirits,  to  require  no  more  of  our  attention.'* 

No  child  should  long  attend  a  Sunday  school  without  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  plsxi  ot  bAt^Woh  vtAVoryi  \W^  tan  ^t  to  heaven. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  RECOLLECTIONS. 
No.   1].»— The    Old    Scholars'    Meeting. 

DuBiKG  the  in&ney  of  the  Sunday  school  cause  it  had  to  contend 
with  many  difficulties,  and,  as  it  often  happensi  the  most  formidable 
foes  were  those  of  its  own  household.  For  the  work  was  a  work  of 
faith,  and  its  strongest  opponents  (because  men  of  piety  and  character) 
were  of  the  household  of  faith.  There  were  many  who  thought  that 
the  friends  of  Sunday  schools  were  pushing  education  rather  too  far ; 
that  by  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor  they  were  unfitting  them 
for  the  station  in  which  Frondence  had  placed  them.  ServantSi  they 
feared,  would  become  as  wise  as  their  masters,  and  would  no  longer 
submit  to  those  who  had  the  rule  over  them.  When,  in  opposition  to 
these  sentiments,  it  was  urged  that  godliness  was  profitable  unto  all 
things,  and  that  by  instructing  children  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
they  would  thereby  become  better  fitted  for  the  various  duties  of  life, 
whatever  those  duties  might  be,  the  teacher  was  asked,  ^' Where  are 
the  fruits  of  your  labor  ?"  ^'  Shew  us,"  said  they,  ^*  the  individuals  to 
whom  your  mimstrations  have  been  thus  blessed ;  in  whom  they  have 
produced  repentance  towards  Ood,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  the  foundation  of  true  obedience.*'  For  some  time  the 
contest  was  continued,  but  the  Mends  of  Sunday  schools  grew  stronger 
and  stronger,  while  their  opponents  waxed  weaker  and  weaker.  At 
length,  however,  a  happy  device  was  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  veteran 
in  the  cause,  which  was  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  old  scholars, 
when  in  answer  to  those  who  had  been  so  long  asking,  '^  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Naiareth  f  he  said,  **  Come  and  see.''  Many 
of  them  accordingly  came,  and  what  did  they  see  ?  Not  a  harvest, 
*^  withered,  thin,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,"  but  one  that  was 
^'  full  and  good."  Children  once  clothed  with  rags  rising  up  to  be 
servants  in  respectable  families,  and  becoming  teachers  of  righteousness 
to  the  little  ones  in  those  families.  Husbands  and  wives  walking 
together  as  the  heirs  of  eternal  life,  and  training  up  their  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  whilst  many  were  found  to 
have  become  members  of  Christian  churches,  where  they  were  pro- 
fessing a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses.  These  were  some  of 
the  fruits  which  had  resulted  from  the  early  labors  of  these  friends  of 
humanity,  and  which,  like  the  grapes  of  Eschol,  furnished  decisive 
evidence  of  the  excellency  of  the  soil  from  which  they  were  gathered. 

In  the  school  with  which  I  was  connected  these  meetings  were 
annually  held,  and  always  excited  among  us  the  greatest  degree  of 
interest.    About  a  month  before  our  anniversary  took  place,  our  pre- 
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parations  for  it  began  to  be  set  on  foot ;  our  country  friends  were 
solicited  for  a  contribution  of  flowers  with  which  to  decorate  our  school, 
and  invitations  were  sent  to  all  our  former  scholars  whose  addresses 
could  be  ascertained.  This  was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty,  as  well  as 
of  expence,  for  the  penny  postage  was  not  then  in  operation,  and  the 
removals  were  found  to  be  very  numerous.  The  females  gave  us  the 
most  trouble,  as  in  addition  to  a  change  of  residence,  there  was  often 
the  inconvenience  of  a  change  of  name.  This  work  was  shared  among 
the  teachers,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  superin- 
tendent, who,  for  several  days  before  the  meeting,  was  busily  employed 
in  searching  out  those  who  had  passed  from  under  our  instructions. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  I  determined  to  carry  out  a  design  I 
bad  formed  of  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible  to  what  extent  the  gospel 
had  been  made  known,  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  had 
been  educated  in  our  school.  I  was  prompted  to  this  enquiry  by  a 
conversation  with  an  American  teacher,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
stated  that  we  had  little  conception  how  far  the  seeds  of  instruction 
sown  in  our  schools  were  sometimes  scattered  by  the  winds  of  Prori- 
dence.  My  friend  informed  me  that  a  short  time  previous  to  oar 
acquaintance  he  had  been  employed  by  his  Government  to  take  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
geological  character,  and  that  having  partly  accomplished  his  mission, 
he  was  returning  to  his  native  city,  when,  in  the  wilds  of  that  extensive 
continent,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sound  of  children's 
voices  employed  in  singing  the  praises  of  God.  Such  a  circumstance, 
in  a  place  which  he  conceived  to  be  several  hundred  miles  distant  from 
any  civilized  community,  naturally  filled  him  with  astonishment,  and  he 
stopped  to  listen.  The  sounds  had  died  away,  but  again  they  were 
wafted  to  his  ears  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  in  the 
direction  from  whence  they  proceeded.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  seemed 
to  approach,  till  at  length  he  came  to  an  extensive  plain,  where  he  saw 
a  log  house  erected,  and  several  native  Indians  moving  towards  it. 
Being  sensible  that  there  was  little  to  fear  where  the  praises  of  Jehovah 
resounded,  he  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  accompanied  by  his  guide, 
entered  the  building.  Here  he  found  a  young  man  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  Indian  children  whom  he  was  teaching  to  read,  many  of  the 
parents  being  also  present  to  witness  the  proceedings.  My  friend 
waited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  then  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  young  man,  whom  he  foimd  to  be  an  old  scholar  in  one 
of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  having  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  been  brought  among  these  native  tribes,  he  had  instituted 
a  Sunday  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  the  principles  of 
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the  gospel.  The  school  was  erected  by  the  children  themselves,  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  teacher,  each  one  famish- 
ing his  proportion  of  timber.  *'  I  knew  the  place  well,'*  said  my  friend, 
^*  where  this  young  man  had  been  instructed,  and  greatly  were  the 
teachers  surprised,  on  my  return,  to  hear  that  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
were  then  being  gathered  in  the  far  distant  wilds  of  America.'* 

Such  was  briefly  the  interesting  narrative  which  suggested  the 
enquiry  mentioned^  and  induced  me  to  look  forward  to  our  next  anni* 
versary  with  more  than  usual  interest.  On  that  day  I  entered  the 
school  about  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  tea,  and  found  that 
several  of  the  old  scholars  had  already  arrived  ;  some  had  come  from  a 
distance,  and  had  brought  little  presents  of  fruit  and  flowers  for  their 
teachers,  as  a  small  token  of  regard  for  their  disinterested  services. 
One  brought  a  large  lobster,  and  another  an  immense  cucumber,  which 
he  stated  had  carried  the  prize  at  the  annual  show.  These  testimonials 
were  something  out  of  the  common  way,  but  as  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  benefits  received,  they  were  valuable,  and  were  alike  honorable  to 
the  giver  and  receiver. 

The  first  person  with  whom  I  conversed  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  was  a  scholar  at  the  same  time  as  myself.  She  then  lived  in  a 
place  which  was  but  little  better  than  a  shed,  in  which  there  was  a 
large  number  of  rabbits  kept,  and  where  the  filth  and  vermin  were  so 
abundant,  that  it  was  astonishing  how  any  person  could  long  have 
existed  in  it.  But  by  the  instruction  she  had  received,  her  moral 
condition  had  been  raised  so  as  to  render  her  a  suitable  companion  for 
a  respectable  man,  and  she  was  now  the  owner  of  two  valuable  houses. 
Her  children  being  trained  in  the  principles  of  religion,  were  following 
the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  and  her  eldest  son,  also  a  scholar,  was 
engaged  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  in  his  own  locality. 

The  next  I  addressed  was  a  female  who  had  been  bom  with  only 
one  hand;  her  affliction  had  rendered  her  an  object  of  much  attention, 
and  her  mild  and  amiable  disposition  had  won  the  a£fections  of  both 
teachers  and  children.  By  great  ingenuity  and  industry  she  had  raised 
herself  to  comparative  respectability;  she  was  then  a  widow,  and  her 
only  son,  who  had  been  taught  in  our  school,  was  a  soldier  in  India, 
and  bore  an  excellent  character.  Notwithstanding  the  evil  examples  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  he  was  steadily  maintaining  his  integrity, 
and  even  being  made  useful  among  his  comrades  in  restraining  their 
licentiousness  and  instructing  them  in  the  spiritual  warfare.  She 
shewed  me  two  letters  from  her  darling  boy,  as  she  called  him,  written 
in  a  good  hand,  breathing  the  most  tender  affection,  and  exhibiting  a 
spirit  of  unaffected  and  elevated  piety.     These  letters  were  subse- 
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qaently  read  to  the  meeting,  and  prodaced  a  deep  and  solemn  imprefl- 
sion,  which  was  evinced  by  the  tears  of  some  and  the  obserrations  of 
others  who  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  assembly  now  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and  all  was  bustle  and 
excitement,  occasioned  by  old  friends  and  companions  embracing  each 
other  after  several  years  of  separation.  I  sat  myself  down  in  one 
comer  of  the  room  to  contemplate  the  smiling  faces,  and  to  witness  the 
heartfelt  joy  which  this  delightful  meeting  had  called  forth*  Oh,  it 
was  pleasing  to  see  sisters,  whom  distance  had  long  divided,  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms ;  friends  pressing  the  infants  of  friends  to  their  bosom, 
whom  they  then,  for  the  first  time,  beheld;  and  teachers  grasping  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  the  objects  of  their  tenderest  solicitude 
and  unceasing  prayers.  My  thoughts  were  carried  forward  io  a  scene 
of  still  more  thrilling  interest — ^friends  and  relations,  teachers  and 
scholars,  long  separated  by  death,  meeting  each  other  to  part  no  more, 
joy  lighting  up  every  countenance,  and  streams  of  love  flowing  to 
every  heart. 

I  had  not  long  enjoyed  my  musings,  when  tea  was  announced,  and 
all  began  to  take  their  places.  Each  teacher  had  his  office  appointed 
him;  some  to  attend  at  the  door,  others  to  seat  the  assembly,  and 
several  to  wait  at  table.  Mine  was  a  sort  of  roving  commission  along 
with  my  superintendent,  to  go  among  the  scholars,  enquiring  after 
their  welfare,  and  dropping  a  word  of  counsel  or  encouragement,  as 
circumstances  might  require.  This  employment  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information  which  I  sought,  respecting 
some  who  had  gone  out  into  the  world.  One  I  found  had  proceeded 
to  the  South  Seas  as  a  teacher  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Another  had  settled  in  a  benighted  town  several 
miles  from  London,  and  had  joined  a  small  Independent  Chapel,  where 
the  cause  was  in  a  declining  state.  By  his  zealous  labors,  fresh  life 
was  imparted  to  the  little  community ;  the  Sunday  school  connected 
with  it,  of  which  he  was  made  the  superintendent,  was  revived,  and 
the  most  flattering  testimonials  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
minister  and  teachers,  for  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  in 
strengthening  the  things  that  were  there  ready  to  die.  Two,  I  ascer- 
tained, were  local  preachers  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion,  and  had  been 
made  useful  in  turning  sinners  to  righteousness.  Several  were 
employed  as  Sunday  school  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  town  and 
country;  and  one  was  engaged  as  a  preacher  in  association  with  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  None  of  these  persons  were  present,  but 
the  facts  were  gleaned  from  their  relatives  and  friends,  with  whom 
they  occasionally  communicated. 
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When  the  tea  was  over,  the  chair  was  taken  by  an  old  teacher,  and 
the  more  important  part  of  the  business  commenced.  After  the  usnal 
devotional  exercises,  and  an  introductory  address  from  the  chairman,  a 
general  invitation  was  given  to  those  present,  to  make  any  communis 
cation,  either  written  or  verbal,  that  might  tend  to  shew  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  that  place.  No  one 
appearing  inclined  to  respond  to  this  invitation,  one  of  our  number 
read  a  letter  from  an  old  scholar  on  board  a  convict  ship,  addressed  to 
his  mother,  in  which  he  very  feelingly  alluded  to  his  disgraceful 
situation,  and  detailed  some  circumstances  which  transpired  when  in 
the  school,  the  remembrance  of  which,  since  his  exclusion  from  society, 
had  been  sanctified  to  his  soul,  and  had  produced  an  entire  change  in 
his  views  and  feelings.  His  Bible,  a  gift  from  his  teacher,  had  become 
his  constant  companion.  A  portion  of  his  time  every  day  was  em* 
ployed  in  reading  its  precious  truths  to  his  associates  in  trouble;  and 
from  the  serious  attention  with  which  he  was  listened  to,  he  indulged 
the  hope,  that  during  his  voyage  to  a  distant  land,  good  would  result 
from  his  captivity. 

After  the  reading  of  this  letter,  one  of  the  former  teachers  dtood  upj 
and  having  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  bestower  of  all  good,  for  the 
many  seasons  of  refreshing  he  had  experienced  among  us,  gate  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  younger  brother,  whose  services  had  been  en- 
listed in  the  school  before  he  had  become  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind.      Whilst  thus  engaged  in  teaching  the  letter  of  the  Word,  He, 
whose  office  it  is  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  reveal  them  unto 
the  soul|  communicated  to  him  its  spiritual  import,  and,  feeling  his  lost 
condition  as  a  sinner,  he  was  led  to  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
God,  through  the  atonement  of  his  Son.      He  now  began  to  take  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  devotional  exercises  Of  the  school,  and  so 
anxious  was  he  to  attend  the  prayer  meetings,  which  were  held  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  in  time,  that  frequently  he  sat  up  all 
the  previous  night,  lest  he  should  oversleep  himself.    After  laboring  in 
the  school  for  several  years  with  great  persevetance  and  success,  he  re- 
moved to  Jamaica,  where  he  opened  a  store,  and  became  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  in  his  locality.      There  he  formed  a  Sunday 
school  among  the  children  of  the  slaves,  and  employed  the  experience 
which  he  had  acquired,  in  difihsing  among  them  the  blessings  of  a 
scriptural  education.      He  was  regarded  by  the  black  population  as  a 
father  and  a  friend,  and  when  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  he 
headed  an  immense  assembly  of  these  sable  sons  of  oppression,  who 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  governors  house,  there  to  express  to  the 
representative  of  our  sovereign,  theit  gratitude  for  the  hoble  act  whidH 
had  broken  their  fetters,  and  raised  them  to  the  dl^tj  ^i  k<^^  ^s&sscl. 
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A  good  leader  upon  these  occasions  generally  stimolates  others  to 
follow  him ;  and  the  scholars  now,  one  after  another,  began  to  rise  up 
and  declare  what  God  had  done  for  their  souls.       One  of  them  stated 
that  he  entered  the  school  so  young,  that  he  was  often  taken  upon  his 
teacher's  knee,  and  so  fond  was  he  of  the  school,  that,  daring  seTeral 
years,  so  far  as  he  could  recollect,  he  had  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity of  heing  present  when  it  was  open.      To  the  delightful  homs  of 
the  Sahhath  he  used  to  look  forward  as  to  a  festival;  and  often  had  be 
gone  to  the  school  without  his  breakfast  rather  than  be  too  late.      He 
was  then  a  member  of  a  Christian  church,  and  the  master  of  a  day 
school.    Several  of  his  scholars  were  in  stations  of  respectability.    One 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army;    another  was  a  clerk  in  an  eminent 
banking  house;    and  a  third  had  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Court  d 
St.  Petersburgh.     Two   of  his  scholars  were  teachers  in  large  Sunday 
schools,  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the  other  at  Westminster;    while 
another  had  attained  to  a  considerable  eminence  as  a  musician,  and  had 
received  an  appointment  as  organist  in  an  episcopal  chapel.       In  con- 
clusion he  remarked,  that  he  was  happy  to  hear  that  his  teacher,  though 
not  present,  was  still  alive,  and  bearing  fruit  in  old  age,  and  that  his 
name  would  be  ever  embalmed  in  his  memory  as  a  treasure  never  to  be 
resigned ;  as  it  was  to  him,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  be 
was  indebted  for  that  formation  of  his  character  and  habits  which  had 
led  to  his  usefulness  in  the  world. 

A  young  man  then  rose  and  described  the  moral  and  spiritual 
advantages  which  he  had  derived  from  the  instruction  imparted  to  him. 
The  Sunday  school  had  been  to  him  a  preparatory  training  school  for 
the  teaching  of  children.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Normal  Institution,  and,  having  completed  his  studies,  be 
received  an  appointment  to  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  where  he  then  had 
500  children  under  his  care. 

This  young  man  was  followed  by  another,  who  stated,  that  when  a 
scholar,  he  resided  in  an  obscure  court  near  the  Borough  Market  but 
the  instruction  he  had  received  having  been  blest  to  his  soul  he  was 
stimulated  to  diligence  in  business,  that  by  improving  his  condition  he 
might  obtain  better  opportunities  for  usefulness.  By  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  labor,  he  had  risen  from  a  rope  maker's  boy  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  a  respectable  business  in  Oxford  Street,  where  he  was 
usefully  employed  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  visitor  of  the  sick. 

These  were  some  of  the  delightful  evidences,  adduced  at  this 
memorable  meeting,  in  favor  of  the  advantages  of  Sunday  school 
instruction;  illustrating  the  remark  of  my  friend,  that  when  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom  was  sown,  we  knew  not  where  the  increase  would 
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appear.  Since  that  period  the  work  has  been  still  progressing,  and 
now,  to  whatever  point  of  the  compass  we  turn,  there  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness are  found  springing  up  through  the  labors  of  these  devoted 
husbandmei).  This  is  of  itself  a  pleasing  and  encouraging  prospect, 
but  when  we  rise  to  a  higher  eminence,  and  obtain  a  wider  sphere  of 
observation  :  when  we  contemplate  the  hundreds  of  Sunday  schools  in 
our  happy  land,  with  their  numerous  spiritual  progeny  scattered  over 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who,  in  their  several  stations,  are  guides 
to  the  blind  and  lights  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  the  prospect  rises 
into  magnificence,  presenting  a  scene  calculated  to  inspire  those,  who 
have  long  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  with  youthful  energy 
and  zeal,  and  to  induce  others  to  enter  into  their  labors  who  have 
hitherto  been  standing  all  the  day  idle. 

Souihwark.  R.  £.  C. 


THE    INEXHAUSTIBLE    STOREHOUSE. 
By  Ephraim  Holding, 

When  we  approach  God's  holy  word  with  reverence,  read  it  with 
humility,  love  its  promises,  and  practice  its  precepts,  it  is  beyond  all 
price  to  us.  How  should  we  bind  it  to  our  necks,  and  write  it  on  the 
tablets  of  our  hearts  ?  But  we  sometimes  hear  God's  word  spoken  of 
as  an  illimitable  mine,  and  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  invaluable 
things.  We  are  about  to  treat  of  it  in  the  latter  sense.  Lend  us 
your  attention,  reader,  for  haply  you  may  share  both  our  recreation 
and  instruction.  Regarding  then  the  word  of  the  Most  High  as  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse,  in  which  might  be  found  what  is  interesting, 
pleasurable,  and  profitable,  we  referred  to  it  for  such  things  as  in  our 
changing  mood  we  required.  Should  the  reader  adopt  our  plan,  even  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  that  laid  down  by  ourselves,  he  will  find  the 
storehouse  more  than  equal  to  his  requirements. 

We  had  a  wish  to  get  together  some  of  the  best  written  and  the 
most  interesting  histories  which  had  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 
Some  with  this  object  in  view  would  have  looked  over  the  catalogues 
of  extended  libraries,  and  thereby  have  needlessly  given  themselves 
much  trouble  ;  we,  without  any  trouble  at  all,  found  in  our  storehouse 
all  that  we  wanted.  There  are  no  other  histories  that  can  compare 
with  the  following,  and  some  others  that  we  have  omitted  to  enume- 
rate. The  history  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  that  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  are  full  of  the  most  exciting  and  pathetic 
interest.  The  histories  of  Moses  ;  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  in  t\v& 
Red  Sea^  and  thai  of  Darid  and  Goliath,  axe  atnkmf^  va  ^<&  «^Vx«tcA. 

2tj 
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The  histories  of  Jcphthah  and  his  daughter,  Samson  and  the  Pliilii- 
tines,  and  the  building  of  Soloinon*t  Temple,  cannot  be  read  withoat 
the  liveliest  emotion.  Too  much  can  hardly  be  spoken  in  praise  of  die 
histories  of  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal ;  Esther,  Haman,  and  Mor- 
decaiy  and  the  narrative  of  the  patient  Job.  The  histories  of  Neba- 
chadnezzar  and  hb  golden  image ;  Shadrach,  Meschach,  and  Abednegc, 
and  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  have  been  all  read  by  us  with  woods, 
and  if  we  add  to  these  the  Shipwreck  of  Paul,  and  the  Life  and  Deatli 
of  our  Saviour,  from  the  manger  in  the  stable  to  the  cross  on  Mout 
Calvary,  we  have  an  unmatched  series  of  the  most  arresting  histories 
ever  related. 

Wo  desired  to  collect  such  curiosities  as  wotdd  set  us  thinking  of 
the  days  of  old,  and  we  knew  that  there  were  materials  enough  of  tht 
kind  in  our  inexhaustible  Storehouse.  Among  those  that  we  selected 
were  the  knife  that  Abraham,  when  in  the  land  of  Moriah,  took  witli 
him  to  slay  his  son.  The  coat  of  many  colors  which  Jacob  gare  to 
Joseph,  and  the  silver  divining  cup  of  the  latter,  which  was  put  into 
Benjamin's  sack.  The  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  means  of  which 
so  many  wonders  were  performed.  The  sling  and  smooth  stone  witii 
which  David  slew  the  great  Goliath.  The  horns  of  iron  made  by 
2jedekiah  son  of  Chenaanah.  The  cruise  and  meal  barrel  of  the  widow 
of  Zarephath  ;  and  Jadas*s  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Every  article  was  in 
itself  not  a  text  only,  but  a  sermon,  and  we  might  with  little  trouble 
have  greatly  extended  our  collection.  We  wanted  a  few  songs,  and 
turning  to  our  inexhaustible  Storehouse,  we  soon  found  as  many  v 
heart  could  desire.  At  first  wc  tried  Deborah's  songs,  beginning  with 
the  words,  *'  Praise  ye  the  I^ord,"  {Jud,  v.  2.)  Then  we  chanted  o«r 
favorite  song,  composed  by  David,  commencing  thus,  **  O  come  let  as 
sing  unto  the  Lord  :  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  rock  of  our  sal- 
vation,'' Psm.  xcv.  1  ;  turning  afterwards  to  the  Song  of  Songs,  whicb 
is  Solomon's.  We  then,  after  a  pause,  began  the  Song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb,  setting  off  with  those  glorious  words,  '^  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,"'  Rev.  xt.  3;  and  then 
finished  with  the  New  Song  which  is  yet  to  be  heard  bursting  from  the 
enraptured  lips  of  saints  and  angels,  resounding  amid  the  hallelujahs 
of  heaven.  *'  Worthy  is  the  lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blesaing. 
Blessing  and  honor,  glory  and  power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  {Rev,  v.  12,  13.) 

The  history  of  different  nations  gives  me  an  account  of  mighty 
kings.  Truly  the  powerful  monarchs  of  the  earth  have  been  manj. 
We  did  not,  however,  think  that  there  were  so  many  powerful  poten- 
tates in  OUT  Storehonae  aa  ^e  \iV{^  l^xmAi,    \1  ^^s^  ha.^  the  time,  yoa 
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Inay  weafy  jrbur^elf  in  writing  down  their  names.  We  have  picked 
out  only  the  following  few.  Pharaoh  the  hard-hearted,  who  held  the 
children  of  Israel  in  bondage.  David,  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned 
forty  years,  and  died  ''  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days,  riches,  and 
honor."  Solomon,  who  built  the  Temple,  and  wrote  the  Proverbs,  the 
wisest  of  all  the  kings.  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  who  were  slain.  Senacherib,  who  came  up  against  Judah. 
Beka,  who  slew  in  Judah  in  one  day  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
all  valiant  men,  '^  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  Ood  of  their 
fathers."  Ahab,  who  did  evil  above  all  before  him,  the  husband 
of  Jezebel  who  was  eaten  by  dogs,  at  the  wall  of  Jezreel.  AhasueruSi 
who  reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen ;  andt  he  haughty  Belshaz- 
zar,  who  feasted  with  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  whose  countenance 
changed  at  sight  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia.  Cesar,  Agrippa,  and  Herod,  who  was  smitten  down  because 
he  gave  not  God  the  glory. 

In  reading  over  our  missionary  registers,  and  missionary  accounts 
from  abroad,  we  have  often  been  interested  in  the  idols  of  the  heathen 
world.  This  led  us  to  look  at  the  old  idols  in  our  Storehouse.  To  a 
fearful  extent  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites, 
the  Moabites,  the  Hivites,  the  Hittites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Perizadtes, 
and  a  score  of  other  heathen  nations.  Nor  were  the  children  of  Israel 
free  from  contamination,  for  they  made  a  ^'  calf  in  Horeb,  and  sacri- 
ficed their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils."  We  found  in  our 
Storehouse,  the  famous  Ashtaroth,  the  idol  goddess  of  the  Zidonians, 
Chemosh  the  god  of  the  Moabitesi  and  Milcom  the  god  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.  We  found  Baal,  of  whom  Elijah  said,  ''  I,  even  I,  only 
remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ;  but  Baal's  prophets  are  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men."  We  found  also  the  idol  Bel  whom  the  Babylonians 
worshipped,  and  Dagon  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  but  away  with 
them  all.     **  The  Lord  is  a  great  king  above  all  gods,"  (P«m.  zcv.  3.) 

It  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  somewhat  confirm  our  faith  in  holy 
and  eternal  things  by  reading  over  the  most  striking  miracles  which 
had  ever  been  performed.  We  set  to  work  at  once,  and  found|  among 
other  wonders,  the  following  recorded  in  our  inexhaustible  Storehouse. 
The  plagues  of  Egypt :  the  longer  we  pondered  over  them,  the  clearer 
we  saw  in  them  the  hand  of  God.  The  quails  brought  by  a  wind 
from  the  Lord,  and  the  manna  rained  down  from  heaven  to  supply  the 
children  of  Israel  with  food.  The  gushing  forth  of  the  waters  from 
the  Bephidim  rock  when  it  was  smitten  by  Moses.  The  dividing  of 
the  Red  Sea  when  the  waters  stood  up  on  heaps,  to  let  the  children 
of  Israel  pass.    The  replenishing  of  the  ^iioVti  «i?q^  v^^  t&rr^^ 
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barrel  by  Elijah.  The  healing  of  Naaman's  leprosy  by  Elisba.  The 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  when  he  healed  the  sick,-  restored  tbe  lame 
and  the  blind,  and  brought  back  the  dead  to  life.  To  these  we  most 
add  the  miracles  performed  by  the  apostles,  when  '^  fear  came  upon 
every  soul.'*  Truly  our  Storehouse  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  incx- 
kaustible. 

We  had  been  re&diag  of  modem  warriors  and  their  Talorous  deeds, 
bwt  kftovving  that  our  fitorehouse  ootttained  a  kost  of  warriors,  we 
tamed  to  it  to  refresh  our  memory.  We  soon  found  Jephtbah,  the 
Gileadite,  a  mighty  man  of  rolor,  who  eairied  ^ugliter  and  death 
anong  the  Ammonites.  And  Samson,  a  wemdroas  warrior,  who  with 
no  better  weapon  than  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  tdew  a  thoasand  men. 
Among  the  host  of  David  were  the  following :  Adiao,  tiie  Esnite, 
wko  lifted  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  and  slew  then. 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Dodo,  was  almost  bis  equal-^he  slew  the  Phihs. 
tines  ontil  his  hand  clave  to  his  sword,  achieving  a  great  \'ictory. 
Shammah,  when  others  fled,  maintained  his  ground  when  earronnded 
by  his  £oes,  and  was  victorious.  Benaiak  killed  two  lion-like  men 
of  Moab,  and  went  down  into  a  pit  in  the  time  of  snow,  and  slew  a 
lion  there.  There  were  also  thirty  warriors  among  David's  host,  &t 
£uned  for  their  valorous  deeds.  David  himself  slew  the  great  giant 
Qoliath,  who  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  Ood«  Though  he  was  in 
height  six  cubits  and  a  span ;  though  he  wore  a  helmet  of  brass,  and 
carried  a  spear,  whose  staff  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  yet  David 
brought  him  low.  We  could  have  added  a  hmndred  more,  but  we 
needed  them  not. 

We  wanted  to  rebuke  an  idle  and  sluggish  young  man,  and  not 
choosing  to  do  it  in  our  own  words  when  we  had  those  at  hand  so 
much  better  adapted  to  our  end,  we  went  straight  to  onr  Storehouse. 
We  wanted  something  short,  pointed,  and  to  the  purpose ;  from  a 
hundred  other  admonitions  we  chose  &ese— ^'Gk>  to  the  ant  thou 
sluggard;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise.''  ^'Love  not  sleep^  lest 
thou  come  to  poverty ;  open  thine  eyes,  and  tihou  shalt  be  satisfied 
with  bread."  **  The  Way  of  the  slothful  man  is  an  hedge  of  thorns/' 
*'  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man 
void  of  understanding  ;  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and 
nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof.  And  the  stone  wall  thereof  was 
broken  down.  Then  I  saw  and  considered  it  well ;  I  looked  upon  it, 
and  received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that 
travelleth  ;  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.*'  (jProv.  xxiv.  dO.-^4.) 
If  this  picture,  and  tiiVs  TeWV%,  V\Yl  tv^\.  ^socvect  the  idle  and  alolbful, 
we  know  not  'vAaX  iorm  ct  N«ot^  V&\SI»^  \&*^<^\flaa.  ^i^^A. 
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A  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  bear  of  good  men,  and  we  were  well 
assured  that  the  good  men  mentioned  in  oar  excellent  Storehouse, 
would  form  a  lengthy  catalogue.  We  had  very  little  trouble  in  finding 
the  names  of  faithful  Abraham,  a  model  of  fidelity  to  us  all.  Enoch 
who  pleased  Qod  and  walked  with  him  tit)  he  was  translated  ;  Joseph 
the  ^ood  man  and  forgifing  brother  ;  and  meek-minded,  much  endur- 
ing Moses.  We  cannot  even  thitik  of  inch  men  8§  Joshua,  Samuel 
and  David,  Elijah,  Btltha,  Job,  Isaiah,  and  "Baa,  without  being  struck 
with  the  eminence  of  their  piety :  nor  ^n  we  ponder,  without 
advantage,  on  the  Chri^lilfl  course  of  the  Martjrr  Stephen,  warm 
hearted  Peter,  persevering  Paul,  light-minded  Timothy  and  lovcable 
John.  Sunday  school  teachers  ealinoi  be  too  well  acquainted  with 
these  characters. 

But  while  we  are  furnished  by  the  viitnous  part  of  mankind  with 
models  worthy  of  otir  best  imitation,  we  are  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  vicious  of  the  earth,  with  examples  that  we  should  avoid.  In 
examining  the  contents  of  our  inexhaustible  Storehouse,  we  found 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  bad  characters,  to  fill  up  the  paper 
we  had  spread  befote  us*  Great  was  the  wickedness  of  murderous 
Cain;  well  might  he  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  A  full 
cup  of  iniquity  was  filled  up  by  hard*  hearted  Pharaoh,  before  he  and 
his  chariots  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waters.  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  urc  awful  instances  of  presumption  and  rebellion,  and  fearful 
was  the  destruction  that  awaited  them.  The  Lord  brought  Judah 
low  because  of  Ahab,  for  he  sinned  more  abundantly  than  those  who 
went  before  him.  Haughty  Hamanj  full  of  pride,  and  bitterness,  and 
revenge,  fell  Into  the  destruction  he  was  preparing  for  another.  But 
if  these  are  examples  to  be  shunned,  what  shall  we  say  of  babe- 
destroying  Herod,  and  betraying  Judas !  We  cannot  read  of  them 
without  feeling  an  abhorrence  of  their  crimes. 

But  not  only  is  our  inexhaustible  Storehouse  well  provided  to 
supply  us  with  all  the  things  that  we  have  enumerated,  but  with  a 
thousand  others  filso.  It  is  a  library  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  true 
wisdom.  It  has  in  it  the  best  advice,  the  most  suitable  reproofs,  the 
Awcctest  consolations,  the  most  gracious  promises,  and  is  '^  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness." It  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  bright  season  of  joy,  and  the 
dark  day  of  adversity.  Let  it  be  ours,  reader,  to  love  it,  to  value  it, 
and  to  bind  it  to  our  hearts.     Of  a  truth  we  can  say — 

The  more  its  treasures  we  regard,  the  more 
We  find  our  Storehouse  an  unhounded  store. 
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THE    MODEL    SCHOOLS    OP    THE   BRITISH   AND  FOREIGN 
SCHOOL  SOCIETY,  BOROUGH  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Considerable  alterations  have  recently  been  made  in  the  fittings  of  the 
Model  Schools  belonging  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The 
necessity  for  some  such  modification  of  the  old  plan  had  gradually  become 
apparent,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers  in  the  school. 
It  is  obvious,  that  whenever  these  or  any  other  responsible  agents  can  bo 
obtained  in  sufficient  numbers,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  exposing  the 
whole  of  the  teaching  apparatus  at  once  to  the  view  of  the  superintendent. 
While  the  system  continued  purely  or  principally  monitorial,  the  vigilant  su* 
pervision  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  master  should  exercise  over  all 
details,  could  only  be  effectually  carried  on  in  one  large  room.  But  it  is 
often  highly  desirable  to  separate  a  teacher  and  his  class  from  the  mass,  and 
and  thus  to  give  more  concentration  to  the  work  of  instruction.  For  this 
purpose,  the  old  large  room,  admirably  as  it  was  fitted  for  the  business  of  a 
monitorial  school,  did  not  afford  sufficient  facilities ;  and  the  arrangements 
which  have  recently  been  made,  have  had  in  view  the  supply  of  this  defect, 
and  the  better  adaptation  of  the  form  and  furniture  of  the  room  to  the  new 
requirements  of  the  institution.  We  propose  here  to  offer  a  general  account 
of  these  alteration^! 

During  the  school  vacation  which  occurred  at  Christmas,  1850-51,  the  boys* 
large  school  room  was  divided  into  eight  parts,  by  taken  away  every  sixth  seat 
and  desk,  and  cutting  a  passage  up  the  middle  of  the  school,  about  three  feet 
wide.  Curtains  were  hung  on  iron  rods,  dividing  these  eight  parts  or  sections 
from  each  other,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure. 
The  plan  of  having  moveable  curtains  of  this  kind,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
had  rarely  been  adopted  to  the  same  extent  before,  was  much  admired  by 
those  who  visited  the  school  and  examined  its  working ;  it  furnished  means  of 
preserving  that  wholeness  which  is  so  necessary  in  a  large  school,  and  yet  of 
securing  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  advantages  which  result  firom  a  some- 
what minute  sub-division. 

But,  although  it  was  felt  that  the  school  room  thus  altered  was  much  better 
adapted  than  before  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  required,  there  still 
existed  serious  inconveniences,  for  which  a  remedy  was  anxiously  sought.  As 
early  as  August,  1851,  the  first  outline  of  the  plan  now  in  operation  was  under 
consideration ;  and  between  tb.at  time  and  the  following  Christmas,  one  detail 
after  another  underwent  serious  and  repeated  examination,  until  the  whole 
scheme  was  arranged  and  believed  to  be  both  safe  and  practicable. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  when  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  one  of  her 
Majesty*s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  paid  his  annual  visit  to  the  Model  Schools  of 
the  Society.  The  new  plan  was  carefully  and  patiently  examined  by  him,  in  all 
its  features ;  and  a  full  explanation,  both  of  the  existing  and  the  proposed 
plans,  wiis  inserted  in  the  last  official  report  which  he  presented  to  the  Com- 
raittee  of  Council. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  were  the  following : — the  provisk)n  of 
suitable  school  furniture,  in  the  same  room,  for  the  three  great  divisions  of 
school  operations,  class  work,  writing,  and  collective  bstruction ; — ^tbe  power 
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of  throwing  these  three  great  diTisions  into  «ie  sehodl  wlien  uecieisBry ;— fla 
redaction  of  the  noise  nnavoidably  attendant  on  the  working  of  ft  large  school} 
and — the  economy  of  space. 

liOt  the  outline  of  the  annexed  Ugare  re- 
present the  walls  of  the  larg^e  school  room  d 
the  Society,  divided  into  three  parts  hy  car- 
tains  represented  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines; 
these  curtains  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  plea- 
sure. It  is  evident  that  either  moTeahle  or 
fixed  partitions,  with  glass  in  ftt)nty  might  bi 
substituted  for  the  curtains,  if  that  irere 
thought  advisahle.  The  room  is  thus  sepa- 
rated into  three  divisions^  each  contaimng 
three  sections  of  fifty  children  each,  named  r^ 
spectively  the  gallery  division,  writing  difisioD, 
and  class  dirision.  In  the  class  room,  the 
backs  of  the  children  are  tamed  to  the  plat- 
form«  so  that  their  attention  may  not  he  dis- 
tracted by  the  entrance  of  parents  and  Tisitors, 
and  by  the  teacher's  work  on  the  platform. 
The  wall  may  thus  also  be  used  for  iUnstrS' 
tions,  diagrams,  &c.,  when  lined  with  bisck 
board  or  slate,  and  the  classes  present  a  netttf 
and  more  uniform  appearance. 

The  school  is,  in  this  manner^  di^ded  bto 
nine  sections  of  fifty  children  each;  tbe 
three  on  the  left  hand  side  called,  respectively,  the  A,  B,  and  C  sections ;  the 
three  occupying  the  middle  of  the  school  room,  the  D,  £,  and  F$  und  those 
on  the  right,  the  G,  H,  and  K  sections. 

The  three  sections  on  the  left  of  the  school  room,  (1,  2,  and  3,}  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  to  form  a  separate  school  room  hy  themselTes^  as  tbe 
movements  of  the  children  who  compose  this  division  of  the  school  are 
confined  to  that  longitudinal  section  of  the  large  room  which  is  on  the 
left  side.  In  like  manner,  the  children  of  each  of  the  other  similar  divisions, 
viz. :  that  along  the  right  hand,  and  that  which  stretches  from  one  end  to  the 
other  up  to  the  centre  of  tbe  school,  go  through  the  whole  of  their  day's  em- 
ployment without  moving  from  right  to  left ;  according  to  the  nature  of  thor 
duties,  they  pass  to  the  gallery,  to  the  desks,  or  to  the  classes^  t.  e.  they  move 
along  the  length  of  the  school  room,  but  never  from  side  to  side.  ^   '^. 

The  children,  on  entering,  proceed  at  once  to  their  places ;  the  A  section  to 
the  gallery  marked  3,  in  the  diagram ;  the  B  section  to  the  desks  marked  S 
and  the  C  section  to  the  classes  (1).  The  sections  of  the  other  two  great 
divisions  are  similarly  arranged.  The  three  hours,  from  9  to  12  are 
divided  into  four  portions  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each;  one  of  which  is 
devoted  to  religious,  and  the  remaining  three  to  the  different  branches  of 

secular  instruction. 

« 

It  now  remains  to  explam  the  changes  of  the  sections,  from  one  division  to 
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the  other.  Let  ns  svppote  the  children  to  take  tiieir  statioiie,  as  de«- 
oribed,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  a  quarter  to  10  <*  halt  '*  is  called,  or  a 
bell  is  rang,  and  at  the  word  of  command  the  curtains  are  drawn  up  and  the 
classes  fall  back  to  a  line,  drawn  for  that  purpose  on  the  floor.  At  understood 
signals,  the  **  writers  **  and  gallery  children  leare  their  seats  and  turn  in  the 
direction  in  which  thej  are  required  to  march  (this  direction  is  indicated  by 
arrows  in  the  plan.)  The  superintendent  counts  or  beats  one^  two,  three,  four, 
to  indicate  the  time  to  which  thej  are  to  move ;  the  children  step  lightly,  desk 
by  desk,  from  their  places,  softly  singing  some  cheerful  school  song,  the 
section  C  proceeding  up  the  left  side  of  the  second  passage  to  the  gallery  (8), 
the  B  section  down  the  left  to  the  class  division  (1),  and  the  A  section  also 
down  the  left  to  the  writing  dirision  (2);  books  are  then  given  out,  black- 
boards arranged,  curtains  let  down,  and  all  again  begin.  This  is  repeated 
every  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  middle  and  right  side  of  the  room  are 
occupied  in  the  same  manner^  and  change  their  places  at  the  siame  time. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Committee  of  the  Society  are  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  the  **  Manual,"  which  will  contain  suitable  directions  for  the 
modification  of  local  school  arrangements  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan. — Edwa* 
iiorud  Record, 


"  NEVER  MIND  HALF  A  DOZEN  HOURS." 
By  the  Rev,  J.  F.  Serjeant^  Curate  of  Sheffield. 

Medttate  on  your  lessons  until  they  become  plain  and  interesting  to  you, 
and  they  will  generally  become  plain  and  interesting  to  your  scholars.  All 
Bible  lessons  will  bear  to  be  meditated  upon.  They  are  f\ill,  and  profound-*-* 
pointed  and  simple;  and  if  you  have  failed  to  see  into  their  depths, 
it  is  because  you  have  not  bestowed  on  them  the  requisite  atttount  of  labor. 
You  read  over  a  Psalra— say  the  12lst;— you  see  nothing  particular  in  it. 
It  contains  the  pious  outbreathings  of  a  godly  heart ;  but  as  to  its  particular 
structure— its  divisions— its  main  drifl — the  "  when,*'  and  the  *'  where,"  and 
the  "  why,"  it  was  written— a  suigle  perusal  gives  you  no  satisfaction.  Make 
up  you  mind,  however,  that  it  has  all  these ;  and  look  at  it  steadily,  until  it 
brightens  into  clear  outline  and  harmonious  dependence  of  parts.  You  have 
seen  those  pictures  of  trees,  full  of  portraits  of  nien  and  women ;  but  which, 
to  the  careless  eye,  present  nothing  but  confused  masses  of  boughs  and 
foliage.  So  it  is  with  this  Fsalm  ;  and  so  is  it  with  all  Psalms.  Look  long 
enough,  and  you  will  see  shape,  and  expression,  and  order.  They  are  pearls 
strung  at  random  to  the  csreless  looker  on ; — pearls  combined  in  a  setting, 
which  gives  to  each  an  additional  grace,  and  to  the  whole  an  effect  at  onoe 
unique  and  forcible,  to  the  eye  which  has  patiently  set  itself  to  the  task  of 
discovery,  and  which,  with  unremitting  earnestness,  has  refused  to  withdraw 
its  glance  until  a  successfhl  issue  has  rewarded  its  perseverance. 

Take  now  this  I21st  Psalm.    It  is  an  address  expressive  of  trust  in  God. 

God  is  set  forth  in  it  under  four  distinct  characters.  First,  as  an  omnipoteni 
God,  Secondly,  as  an  evef  toatchful  God.  Thirdly,  as  a  Gbd  whojore^^rwi 
Bis  people  from  aU  etU.    And  fburthly,  an  o&e  whose  pr<^eHm  isperpttmL 
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Each  one  of  these  charaoten  is  distinct  in  itself.  And  it  is  to  tiie  God  wi» 
unites  in  himself  the  four,  that  David  here  directs  his  oonfidenee.  If  aay 
reader  will  just  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Psalm,  he  will  find  that  tis 
first  two  verses  declare  the  first  of  these  truths;  the  third  and  fouith  vens 
the  second ;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  verses  the  third ;  and  the  last  vem 
of  the  Psalm  the  fourth.  When  the  outline  is  found  out,  the  filling  up  ii 
comparatively  easy,  and  illustration  fiows  in  abundantly  as  we  ezamioe  caok 
division  separately. 

First,  we  have  God  the  omnipotent — the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth— tb 
God  of  **  the  hills.**  Describe  the  Himalayas,  with  their  inaccessible  noga 
covered  with  eternal  snow;  and  defying  the  flash  of  the  lightning',  tbemik 
of  the  torrent,  or  the  decaying  progress  of  time,  to  change  their  features,  or 
move  their  bases.  Describe  the  heaven  above  ; — ^its  countless  worlds  toWng 
on  in  majesty  and  in  harmony.  Its  sun  to  rule  the  day ; — its  mooo  and  ill 
stars  to  govern  by  night.  Its  beauties  and  its  terrors: — ^its  changing  aspects,— 
its  unchanging  alternations.  It  is  in  the  God  who  rooted  in  their  resting 
places  these  mountain  ranges,  and  who  g^des  and  upholds  the  motions  of 
every  star  that  shines,  that  Davids  puts  hb  trust ;  and  it  is  to  Him  that  b 
directs  his  prayer. 

Next,  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  ever  toatchftU*  *'  He  that  keepeth  Isnel 
shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.**  Describe  the  disasters  resulting  amoo^ 
men  through  waichlesmess.  The  Amason,  scattered  in  burning  masses  along 
the  furious  waters,  with  her  precious  freightage  of  costly  wares,  and  her  more 
precious  cargo  of  living  bodies  and  souls.  The  Holmfirth  torrent,  with  its  deso- 
lating force,  sweeping  into  one  mass  of  confusion  houses  and  mills,  and  trees 
and  landmarks.  The  fires,  that  at  the  rate  of  one  a  night,  burst  out  in  the 
great  metropolis,  wrapping  in  their  flames  the  merchant's  warehouse,  the 
nobleman's  mansion,  and  the  senator's  assembly  hall.  These  things  occur 
because  ^  we  sleep,**  God  never  sleeps.  His  eye,  like  the  broad  blue  ocean, 
is  never  closed ;  but  in  the  quiet  hours  of  each  night,  and  the  engrossing  oc* 
cupations  of  each  day,  it  looks  down  into  our  heart's  depths,  and  watches  our 
every  word,  and  thought,  and  movement.  It  saw  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,— 
Luther  in  the  convent, — Park  in  the  desert.  Moreover,  when  we  sleep  ta 
eoulf  (xiii.  c.  Matt.  25  v.)  God  never  sleeps.  It  is  with  this  thought,  in  all 
its  variety  of  application,  that  David  solaces  himself. 

Thirdly,  God  is  exhibited  as  t  preserver  from  aU  evil.  Not  from  all  which 
we  caU  evil — sickness,  poverty,  oppression.  No ;  these  are  often  the  JSk  to 
take  off  the  rust,  or  the  fire  to  purge  out  the  dross,  or  the  sharp  lancet  which 
cuts  away  the  proud  flesh.  But  a  preserver  from  all  real  evil,  from  lusts  and 
passions  which  would  ruin  our  peace,  and  from  the  *'  evil  one"  who  would 
enslave  us  for  ever.  Not,  however,  that  we  must  altogether  exclude  even  out- 
ward evils  from  which  the  Lord  also  preserves  his  people.  Two  evils  are 
mentioned,  *Hhe  sun"  and  *'the  moon.*'  Sun-strokes  are  common  in  the 
east,  and  often  fatal ;  while  the  strength  of  the  moonbeams  is  so  great,  that  it 
frequently  occasions  loss  of  sight  The  two  are  mentioned  as  specimens  of 
day  evils  and  night  evils.  What  a  thought  for  a  sinner  encompassed  with  evil, 
in  a  world  where  almost  all  is  evil,  where  himself  is  evil.  From  all  this  the 
Lord  shall  preserve  thee.     Sometimes  by  withdrawing  thee  £rom  it;  some- 
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iimat  by  strengthening  thee  vmder  it ;  sometimes  by  enabling  thee  to  over- 
oome  it  What  an  illustration  will  Bunyan*8  pilgrim,  with  all  his  sharp  con- 
flicts and  hair-breadth  escapes,  afford  of  this  truth. 

Lastly — Qod  is  set  forth  as  a  Grod  whose  protection  u  perpetual.  Just  as 
he  never  changes,  so  he  never  ceases.  "  The  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.**  David,  the  tenderest  of  &thers,  and  Moses,  the  most  forbearing  of 
advisers,  and  Joshua,  the  bravest  of  generals,  all  di^.  To  leave,  or  to  be  left, 
is  the  common  lot  among  men.  Not  so  the  Lord.  His  care  over  us  shall  never 
come  to  an  end ;  "  his  mercy  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.**  When  I  look 
forward  it  may  be  that  I  see  many  sorrows.  Perhaps  there  is  a  wide  ocean  to 
be  crossed,  a  pestilential  climate  to  be  faced,  a  dangerous  enterprise  to  be 
attempted ;  but,  at  all  events,  at  last,  a  death-bed  to  be  experienced,  a  grave 
to  be  occupied,  a  judgment  to  be  met.  But,  everywhere  there  is  the  Lord : — 
in  the  tumult  of  the  waves,  in  the  infection  of  the  fever  hospital,  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  in  the  struggles  of  the  dying  hour,  in  the  silence  of  the  coffin,  in 
the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment ;  he  b  there  to  preserve,  there  to  cheer,  there 
to  vindicate.  While  **  evermore*'  lasts,  so  long  will  the  Lord  endure,  and  so 
long  shall  his  shield  encompass  his  people,  and  his  favor  be  to  them  as  *'a 
cloud  of  the  latter  rain.** 

One  great  difficulty  in  treating  such  a  subject  as  this  Psalm,  is  the  finding 
out  of  its  evangelical  aspect : — ^how  it  is  connected  with  •God's  dear  son,  our 
hope  and  our  all.  Here  also  meditation  and  prayer  must  be  the  instruments 
of  discovery,  and  with  their  aid,  sooner  or  later,  the  connecting  threads  will 
be  discovered,  which  bind  the  truths  contained  in  the  lesson  around  the  person 
or  the  work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Psalm  in  question,  every  one  of  the  attributes 
mentioned  belong  to  him.  '*By  him  were  all  things  made.*'  It  is  his  eye 
which  is  as  *'  a  flame  of  fire.*'  It  was  his  voice  which  said  ^'  They  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.**  His  farewell  legacy 
to  his  church  was,  '^Lo,!  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'*  Most  fitly  may  the  whole  be  reg^arded  as  expressive  of  the  grace  that 
is  treasured  up  in  him,  and  of  the  fiuthfolness,  unchanging,  which  he  ever 
exercises. 

This  Psalm  is  only  one  specimen  of  hundreds  of  lessons,  which  might  be 
adduced,  in  which  the  harmony  of  parts  only  awaits  a  patient  examination 
under  which  to  develope  itself.  Thb  patient,  prayerful,  pamfid  investigation, 
if  we  would  but  exercise,  how  much  richer  should  we  become.  How  many 
a  passage  of  Scripture  is  now  like  a  stately  edifice  barred  to  the  ingress  of 
the  traveller,  and  only  exhibiting,  through  its  grated  doorway,  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  its  inner  beauties.  Give  the  traveller  the  hey^  and,  as  he  enters, 
arch,  and  column,  and  dome  stand  out  in  sublime  and  harmonious  perspec- 
tive, and  he  stands  enthralled,  wondering  whether  he  should  more  admire 
the  simple,  but  noble,  plan  of  the  whole  edifice,  or  the  elaborate  workmanship 
of  its  varied  parts.    Meditation  is  that  kbt. 


DEGREES  OP  FOLLY. 

The  first  degree  of  folly  is  to  think  one*s  self  wise ;  the  next,  to  tell  others 
so ;  the  third  to  despise  counsel. 
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MENTAL   DI8Cm.l!T«. 

What  may  be  done  in  changing  the  appearance  and  character  of  nm* 
may  be  seen  every  day  in  this  country.  Look  at  a  set  of  recmits  for  the 
army  or  militia — lubberly  lads,  many  of  them  just  taken  from  the  ploogb. 
See  them  montlis  after,  with  a  firm  stepf  and  a  head  upright, — and  coapsn 
the  change  of  one  of  them  who,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  a  sergeant  of  tk 
guards.  Is  there  more  difficulty  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  i 
lad,  who,  at  the  age  of  nine,  begins  and  goes  through  a  state  of  mental 
discipline?  In  the  one  case,  the  action  is  chiefly  on  the  body;  in  tht 
other  on  both  body  and  mind.  Every  recruit  does  not  become  a 
sergeant ;  nor  will  every  one  of  oar  young  scholars  become  a  teacher ;  bat,  is 
their  different  degrees,  every  one  will  be  better  for  the  disoiplioe  that  he  his 
gone  through. 


TEACHING   AifTD   PRfiACHtNG. 

• 

Onb  of  the  chief  difficalties  to  which  all  Sunday  school  teachers,  especiallf 
the  more  inexperienced,  are  subject,  is  that  of  confeying*  iofoHnltioa  in  § 
maont r  sufficiently  fi^  from  the  dictatorial  \  and  of  leading  the  children  step 
by  step  to  the  desired  truth,  so  skilfully  that  they  majr  tiol  perceive  the  hmi 
that  led  them ;  and  thus  to  induce  them,  by  increased  confidence  in  Ma 
reasoning  powers,  to  use  them  more  often,  and  more  intelligently. 

Now  teaching,  with  regard  to  Sunday  schools  especially,  has  been  defined 
to  be  the  interrogatory  method  of  first  imparting  information,  and  thin 
ascertaining  whether  that  infbrmation  has  been  received,  understood,  asd 
digested.  Preaching  is  indeed  a  method  of  teaching,  but  a  method  very 
different  in  its  use  and  application.  Preaehing  is  more  adapted  to  largf 
numbers  of  hearers,  where  individual  catechising  would  be  out  of  place  aad 
impossible;  it  is  also  applicable  to  adUltSi  more  than  to  ohlldreii;  for 
preaching  is  founded  on  reasoning,  which  is  the  Very  faculty  most  defieieBt  la 
children ;  not  but  that  children  do  sometimes  take  a  pleasure  in  reasoninf, 
though  they  soon  get  tired  with  any  lengthy  chain  of  argument.  Even 
children*s  sermons  seem  to  come  under  this  objection  ;  fbr  who  can  forge  a 
chain  of  reasoning,  short  enough,  and  varied  enough  not  to  fatigue  a  ddld's 
understanding ;  since  a  single  step  lost,  cannot  be  recovered  in  a  sermon, 
and  clouds  the  whole  P 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  in  these  days,  when  the  art  of 
teaching  is  so  much  studied^  and  so  many  admirable  books  on  the  subject  are 
attainable,  that  there  are  many  teachers  who  entirel  follow  the  plan  of 
giving  out  to  children  their  Opinion  oh  a  passage,  its  meaning,  and  the  lessons 
to  be  learnt  from  it,  without  at  least  trying  to  ascertain,  by  questioning,  hotr 
far  the  children  have  attended  to,  have  understood,  and  are  likely  to  remember 
the  information  given  them.  Yet  some  such  has  it  been  our  lot  to  see  at- 
tempted by  a  teacher,  who,  having  taken  no  pains  beforehand  to  prepare  his  les- 
son, or  else  having  written  it  doWn  on  paper,  without  any  effort  to  commit  it  to 
memory  (a  practi<ie  ttiost  strenuously  to  be  discouraged),  was  declaiming,^ 
very  good  matter  without  doubt,  if  put  into  its  ptopet  State,  like  A  dUmumd  in 
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UMffough^toMnren  or  eight  ohildren,  onallof  whom,  as  a  neceMary  oonie- 
qaence,  the  lesson  was  entirely  lost.  Now  let  anj  one  imagine  the  different 
effect  that  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more  jadicious  mode  of  imparting 
knowledge,  which  though  tmlj  sound  and  sensible,  was  not  couched  in  the 
alluring  form,  or  simple  language  necessary  for  children,  nor  joined  to  all  the 
important  interrogation,  which  alone  can  keep  the  attention  of  children  con- 
ocBtrated  on  one  point. 

According  to  our  definitioa,  teaehing  is  in  &ct  confined  to  questioning ; 
Uiis  again  is  to  be  subdi¥ided  into  two  parts  ;  1st,  the  giving  information 
through  the  medium  of  questioning;  2nd,  the  ascertaining  bj  questioning  how 
that  inCormaition  has  been  received. 

Of  these  the  first  is  far  the  moet  difficult ;  for  even  to  an  experienced  teacher, 
and  one  well  acquainted  with  bis  pupils,  it  is  not  always  easy,  by  any  elueida« 
tion  or  arrangement  of  thought  and  steps  of  reason,  without  helping  the  boy 
hy  very  leading  questions,  to  bring  him  to  the  desired  point ;  especially  if  the 
question  be  on  an  abstract  subject,  not  easily  *'  pictured  out,**  or  taken  in  by 
a  obild*B  mind.  How  much  greater  then  must  be  the  difficulty  to  the  large 
noajority  of  comparatively  unpractised  teachers !  In  this  dilemma  what  more 
natural  than  to  tell  the  boy  the  answer  required,  or  to  g^ve  such  a  question  as 
only  requires  yes  or  no,  and  intimates  which  is  the  right  reply  ?  The  teacher 
thinks  he  has  done  the  best  he  can,  and  avoided  the  danger  of  declaiming,  or 
preaching  from  a  book,  for  he  only  told  his  pupils  what  he  could  not  help.  So 
ftr  he  is  right,  yet  we  would  remind  him  that  extempore  preaching  is  as  much 
preaching  as  when  the  discourse  is  read  from  a  book,  and  though  he  is  right 
in  saying  he  could  do  no  better,  he  ought  not  to  stop  there,  but  do  his  best  in 
learning  to  do  better.  There  is  however  no  doubt,  that  even  to  bring  a  ohild 
to  the  point  by  leading  questions,  is  better  than  to  tell  him ;  for  no  one  will 
accept  information  given  him  by  another  with  as  much  pleasure  as  that  to 
which  tiie  exercise  of  his  own  faculties  of  reasoning  have  led  him,  aided  or 
unaided.  A  baby  must  be  taught,  helped,  assisted,  and  led,  before  it  can  walk 
across  the  room ;  and  to  bring  it  with  ever  so  much  help,  so  long  as  it  has 
some  share  in  the  work,  is  better  than  to  oarry  it  in  the  arm. 

The  second  paat  of  questioning  is  fiir  more  easy  to  perform,  though  perhaps 
as  often  left  undone ;  nor  is  the  reason  of  tius  d^cult  to  ascertain.  We  all 
know  how  prone  we  are  to  pride  ourselves  on  what  we  have  done,  and  take 
the  honor  to  ourselves ;  and  oonsequentiy  we  fi^el  mortification  at  what  we 
have  left  undone,  what  we  have  failed  in  doing.  Is  there  a  teacher  who  has 
not  felt  the  mortification  of  finding  that  all  his  exertions  and  elucidations  have 
been  in  vain  ?  and  while  he  thought  himself  particularly  felicitous  in  his 
expressions,  and  successful  in  his  instructions,  of  perceiving  on  the  second 
time  of  questioning,  that  his  arrow  has  missed  the  mark,  and  the  child  has 
neither  understood  nor  remembered  anything  of  what  he  took  so  much  pains  to 
impress  ?  Surely  the  fear  of  finding  that  he  has  thus  failed  has  prevailed  over 
many  a  one*s  feeling  of  duty,  and  induced  him  to  leave  undone  that  which  he 
knew  ought  to  be  done ;  especially  since  there  are  other  strong  principles 
tending  the  same  way,  tiiose  of  indolence,  and  setf-sufficiency  (the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  teachers),  which  must  either  have  rendered  many  unwilling  ti^ 
take  the  trouble,  or  haveniada  them  thfaikit  nKj^oadYi^l^^ 
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shoald  be  forgotten.    This  is  a  great  fault,  but  is  it  an  Qncomiiion  one  ? 
Happy,  indeed  are  those  schools  where  riYalry  and  self-bonor  are  things 
known  among  the  teachers,  who  co«operate  in  the  sole*  hearty  desire  of 
good  to  the  children  under  their  care,  and  honor  to  Grod*8  word  f 

It  b  a  great  mbtake  to  consider  this  second  questionio^  tmiieeessflij; 
indeed,  there  can  be  few  who  do  that,  for  those  are  clever  children  wbo 
remember  all  they  have  been  once  told ;  but  many  no  doubt  do  think  it  tedioaiy 
though  perhaps  not  entirely  unnecessary.    And  so  no  doubt  it  ia;  noonelikei 
to  have  to  go  through  the  same  thing  twice  over,  when  once  migpht  have  ben 
enough  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  must  be  done,  unless  the  children  are  to  have  i 
superficial  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  the  passagea,   histories,  lad 
doctrines  gone  through.    A  teacher  may  reasonably  expect  to  get  delight  and 
satisfaction  in  after  life  from  the  children  on  whom  he  has  spent  his  labor  snd 
time ;  but  not  if  that  time  has  been  spent  injudiciously,  or  that  labor  bslf- 
heartedly  and  grudgingly.    Children  thus  neglected  cannot  be  expected  to 
prove  a  crown  of  rejoicing  to  their  teachers,  cannot  grow  up  to  be  ornaments 
to  their  religion,  and  manifest  in  their  lives  the  power  of  the  Goepel  of  God; 
they  may  indeed  do  it,  but  if  the  seed  sown  by  the  wayside  does  ever  spring 
up  and  bear  fruit,  if  the  bread  cast  on  the  waters  is  found  again,  how  strikingly 
does  it  manifest  that  that  Spirit,  whose  word  cannot  return  to  Him  void,  sava 
not  by  words,  nor  by  men,  but  by  the  power  of  God. 

And  this  second  opportunity  of  interrogation  is,  more  than  any  other,  f^ 
distinguishing  mark  between  teaching  and  preaching.  The  preacher  has  no 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  in  what  degree  his  instructions  have  been  received 
by  the  people  ;  the  teacher  has ;  for  the  only  method  of  finding  out  this  is  by 
interrogation — the  teacher*s  weapon.  To  those  who  did  receive  his  instructioDs 
in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  the  second  questioning  comes  like  the  early  rain, 
to  deepen  the  seed,  to  prevent  it  lying  exposed  on  the  surface,  and  to  remove 
it  from  the  reach  of  the  Prince  of  the  air.  To  those  who  did  not,  it  conies  as  a 
chance  of  recovering  opportunities  which  they  lost  by  their  carelesaness  and 
misconduct.  Great  therefore,  incalculably  great,  may  be  the  benefit  of  this 
plan  of  teaching,  if  zealously  carried  out  in  this  double  interrogatory  method. 

There  is  another  important  difference  between  teaching  and  preaching,  in 
addition  to  those  of  use  and  application.  It  is  this: — In  preaching,  a  single 
text  is  taken  up  as  the  subject  of  the  sermon  ;  explained,  elucidated,  dwelt 
upon,  and  thoroughly  gone  through  in  every  light.  In  teaching,  we  take  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  generally  historical,  perhaps  a  considerable  number  of 
verses,  and  rather  propose  heads  of  thoughts  to  be  carried  on  during  the  week, 
than  take  one  particular  subject,  and  not  leave  hold  of  it  till  we  have  exhausted 
it ;  for  our  chief  object  is  to  draw  out  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and ybrc6  it  to  think.  Preaching  exercises  a  child*8  memory  in  remembering 
what  it  has  heard ;  but  teaching  exercises  a  child*s  mind,  and  makes  it  think 
on  a  subject  of  which  the  leading  points  have  been  suggested  by  the  teacher. 
For  unless  we  have  something  of  this  kind,  what  tie  is  to  connect  Sunday 
with  work-days ;  school  with  play  P  The  two  hours  or  so  of  teaching  on  the 
Sunday  will  have  little  comparative  power  if  it  stands  alone ;  even  the  lessons 
which  have  to  be  learnt  during  the  week  will  not  be  much  help  withoutaome- 
thiog  of  this  kiudi  bo  uiefuV  foi  ^  umi^^vA^Nif^^^^^  >i>a^»W^&a%oql« 
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Such  would  appear  to  be  the  chief  dbtinctions  between  Sunday  school 
teaching  and  preaching;  such  the  most  advantageous  way  of  imparting 
spiritual  knowledge  to  children.  For  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
though  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  blessing  on  our  endeavours,  if  made  with 
a  single  eye  to  God*s  glory,  not  our  own,  yet  we  must  not  neglect  the  means, 
nor  think  that  any  purity  of  intention  can  make  up  for  the  wilful  want  of  skill 
in  wielding  the  spiritual  weapons  by  which  we  hope  to  win  souls  to  Christ ; 
but  now,  when,  on  one  side,  Romanism,  and  on  the  other  Infidelity,  with  its 
twin-brother.  Carelessness  about  Religion,  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  and 
daily  adding  to  their  number  among  the  millions  that  crowd  our  streets,  we 
too  must  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain,  but  strive  that  we  may  one  day  be  able 
to  say  with  the  inspired  writer,  **  Behold  I  and  the  children  whom  Thou  hast 
given  me." — Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Teachers^  Magazine, 


WHERE  ARE  OUR  SCHOLARS  ON  THE  SABBATH  EVENINGS? 

'^Whbbb  are  our  Sunday  scholars  on  the  Sabbath  evening?**  Let  us  look 
into  our  churches  and  chapels;  there  we  find  a  few  of  our  elder  scholars,  and, 
perchance,  a  few  of  our  younger  ones,  whose  parents  have  insisted  on  their 
attendance;  but,  alas,  how  small  the  number!  We  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  all,  but  the  very  young  ones,  there;  but  what  is  the  proportion  ?  we  fear 
that  if  we  say  one-tenth,  we  shall  be  over  the  mark.  Where,  then,  are  our 
scholars?  Go  down  any  of  the  more  retired  streets  of  our  towns ;  look  at  the 
groups  of  lads  racing,  playing  all  sorts  of  games ;  ask  one  of  them  whether  he 
is  a  Sunday  scholar  ?  Oh,  yes !  He  was  in  the  class  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  now  he  has  forgotten  all  he  heard,  and  is  doing  the  Devil's  work  as 
fast  as  he  can. 

But  where  are  our  scholars?  (jo  out  into  any  of  our  suburban  walks,  or 
into  any  of  our  public  gardens,  and  there  you  will  find  them  carefully  banish- 
ing all  they  had  learnt,  and  with  eyes,  ears,  feet,  and  hands,  all  ready  to  do 
the  work  of  him  who 

'<  Finds  tome  mifchief  stUl,  for  idle  hands  to  do." 

Where  are  our  scholars  ?  Oh,  never  shall  we  forget  seeing  one  of  our  lads, 
carried  home  by  two  men,  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication ;  and,  we  are  afraid,  when  we  think  of  the  number  who 
may  be  spending  the  time  in  the  same  course  of  sin,  and  who  may  be  led  to 
"  the  same  excess  of  riot.*' 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Sabbath  evening  is  spent  by  our 
scholars.  We  might  have  enumerated  other  ways  in  which  it  is  spent,  equally 
sad,  and  quite  as  well  suited  to  account  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
conversions  we  arc  permitted  to  witness  amongst  our  scholars.  But  we  have 
said  enough.  And  now  let  us  ask,  have  we  not  been  giving  two-thirds  of  the 
day  to  God,  and  allowed  the  Devil  to  take  the  other  third  as  his  share  ?  Have 
we  not  been  sowing  the  good  seed  morning  and  afternoon,  and  then  in  tbo 
evening  allowed  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  devour  it  ?  Have  we  not  been  looking 
for  great  results,  while,  by  our  lack  of  watchfulness,  we  have  suffered  the  \wj 
hindrances  to  exbt,  which  have  deprived  the  seed  of  all  the  vitality  necessary 
to  its  development  t    These  are  serious  accusations,  V^  N«Viv;^«  ^%  v^^^ccScid^A^ 
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the  ▼•rdiot  musty  be  gmM^f  and  If  so,  white  we  tarn  flitod  withsoRor 
for  cor  ihort-comings  in  tlie  pMt,  let  iii  set  to  worlc  at  onoe,  to  mb 
tmands  by  our  ▼igilance  in  th«  lbtiir».  Then  tba  qnestion  snggMti  iinlf; 
What  ean  we  do  ?  We  cannot  gH  onr  sofaohtfi  together,  to  gire  tiiem  At 
same  fbnn  of  initruotion^  as  we  have  given  them  in  the  earlier  parts  ai  At 
daj,  insaperable  obstacles  present  themselves  on  eaefa  aide.  The  scholars  btfi 
received  as  moch  already  as  thej  can  be  expected  to  liaTe  patience  for;  sod 
the  teachers  virant  the  evening  for  the  pahUc  service  of  Ck>d  in  liifl  aanctiiarf. 

We  cannot  take  onr  scholars  to  a  place  of  worship,  tor  with  the  majority  of 
them,  it  would  only  be  to  sleep,  or,  perhi^  to  annoy  the  eongregation. 

But  then,  in  the  morning  we  have  onr  separate  servicea  fbr  the  yoong,  iibj 
should  we  not  have  them  in  the  evening? 

In  all  onr  towns  we  have  some  room  that  would  hold«  say,  tlie  scholan  of 
one  denomination ;  now,  what  should  hinder  such  a  room  being  secured  for 
the  evening ;  a  lively  service  being  conducted,  which  should  please,  instraeti 
and  edify  our  scholars ;  and  thus  spending  the  evening  with  Grod,  as  well  is 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  should  we  not  be  justified  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
more  abundant  fruit  than  we  have  yet  been  permitted  to  look  npon  ? 

We  do  not  enter  more  particulary  into  the  plan  of  action  at  present,  becaoM 
it  is  possible,  that  in  some  part  of  the  country,  a  sncoessfol  plan  may  be  in 
operation,  the  working  of  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  Magaaine,  snd 
thus  supersede  the  necessity  fbr  further  enlargement,  and  confer  a  grest 
benefit  on  some  who  are  on  the  point  of  looking  out  fbr  the  best  scheme,  and 
how  to  carry  it  out. 

Leeds.  J.  B.  B. 


DILIGENCE   NECESSARY    IN   ALL    PURSUITS. 

If  you  take  an  extensive  survey  of  the  world,  you  may  remark,  that 
nothing  great  or  laudable,  nothing  splendid  or  permanent,  can  be  effected 
without  the  exertion  of  diligence.  Are  not  the  pleasures  of  fortune,  the 
fruits  of  industry,  the  acquirements  of  learning,  and  the  monuments  of 
glory,  to  be  referred  to  its  animating  influence  ?  Behold  the  student  engaged 
in  poring  over  the  volumes  of  knowledge  by  hb  midnight  lamp,  and  stealing 
his  hours  of  study  even  from  the  season  of  repose ;  mark  the  peasant  roused 
by  the  dawn  of  the  morning  to  pursue  his  daily  toils  along  the  furrowed 
field ;  repair  to  the  manufactory  of  the  artificer,  and,  amid  the  various 
divisions  of  labor,  observe  with  what  alacrity  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
industry  are  plying  their  respective  tasks ;  or  visit  the  crowded  haven,  where 
the  favorable  gales  call  the  attention  of  the  vigilant  mariners ;  and  you  will 
remark,  that  the  whole  scene  is  life,  motion,  and  exertion.  In  these  various 
situations,  in  every  nation  of  the  globe,  fh)m  the  ardent  and  enterprising  sons 
of  Britfdn,  to  the  myriads  who  people  the  empire  of  China,  you  may  observe 
that  the  principle  of  ^ligence,  like  the  great  law  of  creation  which  causes 
the  planets  to  perform  their  invariable  revolutions,  pervades  each  busy  scene, 
and,  throughout  the  universe  actuates  the  race  of  men  for  some  useful 
purpose. 
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*  Fbw  writers  disclose  the  source  of  errors,  so  frequently  committed  to  the 
hurt  of  society ;  nor  seem  to  know  that  they  chiefly  arise  from  Ignorance. 
People  are  hurried  by  shoals  into  vice,  merely  through  ignorance :  and  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  act  right,  till  they  are  taught  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  particulars.  From  ignorance  it  is,  that  men  make  false  judgments  one  of 
another.  Thus  one  man  shall  be  praised  for  his  patience^  because  he  is  not 
by  nature  prone  to  anger;  and  another  be  condemned  for  his  warmth^  because 
he  happens  to  have  much  bile  in  his  constitution. — The  Eeflectar, 


REQUISITES  FOR  AN  INSTRUCTOR. 

Probably  those  characters  which  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  self-educated, 
are  best  prepared  to  educate  others — they  have  worked  out  things  for  them- 
selves, and  have  therefore  detected  the  stumbling-blocks  which  beset  the 
avenues  to  knowledge,  and  have  learned  experimentally  how  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  requisites  in  an  instructor  are,  good  natural  abilities,  great  patience 
and  perseverance,  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  as  well  as  firmness, 
prudence,  and  decision ;  above  all,  that  enthusiastic  love  of  the  young,  which 
confers  the  power  of  adapting  the  mind  to  the  state  of  the  learners ;  of  sim- 
plifying everything,  till  their  feelings  are  touched,  and  their  comprehensions 
reached.  The  mind  of  the  teacher  ought  also  to  be  of  a  very  shrewd  observing 
nature,  capable  of  detecting  every  character.  Much  actual  knowledge  may 
not  be  necessary.  He  will  soon  acquire  the  needful  information,  and,  as  he 
teaches,  will  constantly  learn  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  his  scholars.  It  is  the 
character  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  tastes, 
more  than  any  actual  amount  of  knowledge,  which  are  the  important  points. 
A  very  learned  man  often  has  not  the  slightest  power  of  communicating 
instruction^^-jHici^MV  Education  for  the  People, 
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Read  this,  ye  fathers  of  the  rising  generation  I—A  little  girl,  six  years 
old  who  attended  a  Sonday  school,  wu  repeating  the  fifth  commandment. 
Her  teacher  endeavored  to  show  her  in  what  way  she  was  to  honor  her 
parents,  and  said,  **  Ton  must  honor  your  parents  by  obeying  them.**  "  O, 
ma'am,'*  exclidmed  the  child,  "  I  cannot  keep  that  commandment.**  "  Why 
cannot  you  keep  it,  my  dear  f*'  **  Because,  ma*am,  when  my  mother  tells  me 
to  do  one  thing,  my  father  tells  me  to  do  another.  Just  before  I  came 
hither,  my  mother  told  me  to  stay  up-stairs  and  learn  my  lesson,  and  my 
father  told  me  to  come  down  and  play  {  now  how  could  I  obey  them  both  ? 
*  No,  no,**  closing  her  little  hands  as  if  in  despair,  *'  no,  no  I  ma*am,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  keep  that  commandment  V 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOLS  IK  ROME. 

IFhnn  the  Glasgow  Sabbath'sekool  Uman  Jfa^^axime,'} 

It  may  surprise  your  readers  to  be  informed  that  there  are  Siuday  lebooli 
in  Rome.  No  stranger  visiting  the  eternal  city  can  rsniaiii  for  many  SaUaihi 
ignorant  of  their  existence.  As  be  wallu  along  the  streets  on  a  Sabhfth  tfts- 
nooD,  his  attention  is  snre  to  be  arrested  by  the  tinl^lin^  of  a  bell,  followed  bj 
a  chant  or  cry  of  juTenile  voices.  He  sees  a  anofll  proceaaion  a{^roichio|. 
Three  boys  march  in  front,  with  beads  uncovered.  One  of  them  bears  sldti 
black  cross,  perhaps  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  Apothj^r  ca^rriea  a  band-bent 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  rings  vigorously.  Behind  these  boys  msitto 
a  line  of  three  or  four  others,  also  with  cap  in  hand.  A  fnrleat,  enveloped  is 
his  ample  cloak,  and  with  bis  broad  tbree-oornered  |iat  alouched  overkii 
features,  brings  up  the  rear.  As  the  youthful  bell-man  performs  his  psrt, 
the  whole  company  of  boys  set  up  a  shrill  cry  or  (^lant,  addressed  to  iUbn 
and  mothers,  exhorting  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  threatsDi^ 
the  disobedient  that  they  shall  have  to  answer  ibr  it  at  the  resnneetioD.  Hi 
procession  marches  quickly  on,  evidently  intent  on  reaching  soma  pfTt»wA? 
point.  There  is  determination  and  importance  in  the  atep  of  the  boys,  wlab 
their  fsces  confess  that  tlie  singing  and  shouting  ars  mSotding  them  do  litlb 
amusement.  The  stianger  inquires  into  the  purport  of  thia  noisy  ptoomMj 
and  he  is  informed  that  it  is  the  ceremony  of  summoning  chikfacen  to  tbi 
Sunday  schools.  Not  in  one  street  only,  but  in  many,  are  such  prncwrinni 
to  be  met  with,  and  frequently  three  or  four  are  within  aight  and  hearisg  it 
the  same  time.  The  train  of  boys  is  often  much  more  numerous  than  as  da* 
cribed  above,  owing  to  its  being  augmented  by  intending^  acholars  nho 
merrily  fall  into  the  ranks,  doff  their  caps,  and  take  a  part  in  the  shouting. 

Your  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  how  these  Roman  Sunday  schools  m 
conducted.  To  gratify  them,  I  will  attempt  to  describe  one  ;  and  in  oidfs  ts 
obviate  any  suspicion  of  having  drawn  upon  my  imagination  in  the  desexiplioa, 
I  may  mention  that  I  write  from  notes  taken  immediatdy  after  I  ijtiiwml 
the  scene.  We  pass  by  the  many  churches  in  the  Corso,  in  moat  of  iriiid) 
Sabbath  classes  are  regularly  held,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Sunday  school 
teaching  at  Rome  a  fair  trial,  we  bend  our  steps  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter*i 
itself,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  favourable  specimen— a 
model  Romish  Sunday  school.  Our  visit  is  upon  no  special  ocoasion  but  on 
an  ordinary  Sabbath  ;  and  if  it  will  serve  any  purpose  to  be  more  minotSi  I 
may  add,  that  it  is  on  the  16th  of  February  last,  on  the  eonoloiion  of  Hm 
afternoon  service  at  the  American  Presbyterian  chapel. 

The  stupendous  fabric  of  St.  Feter*s  is  frequented  weekly  at  ihk  how  by  a 
busy  throng  of  company.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  pour  into  the  vast  build- 
ing, some  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  apostle,  and  make 
obeisance  to  his  bronzen  image ;  some  to  utter  their  tonfesuon  in  the  ear  sf 
their  spiritual  adviser  and  judge ;  and  some— by  far  the  greatest  nnmber— to 
gaze  in  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  magnificent  straoture  and  its 
decorations,  or  to  gratify  their  musical  taste  by  listening  to  the  YesBer  ser- 
vices. We  enter  with  the  multitude  by  one  of  the  doors  at  the  extremity  of 
the  nave.    I  stoy  not  to  discuss  the  architectural  effect  disclosed  to  us,  but 
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fuppose  tbat  W9  are  already  familiar  with  the  interior  of  St.  Peter*f  i^fll  ^ 
Bymmetry  and  overpoweriog  grandeur.  The  crowds  who  entered  j^opg  yfiff^ 
U8,  and  other  crowds  who  followed  since,  have  mingled  themselves  yyift  th^ 
multitude  of  loungers,  without  perceptibly  swelling  the  nun^ber.  Notwith- 
standing the  constant  in-pouring  of  people,  and  the  incessant  movement  apiong 
them,  there  is  yet  about  the  building  a  solemn  air  of  vacancy  and  silenc^. 
Ordinary  numbers  and  ordinary  noises  count  for  nothing  in  St.  Feter*s.  At 
last  a  peal  of  vesper  music  is  heard  from  a  side  chapel — the  chapel  of  tl^ 
choir— and  a  general  movement  in  that  direction  takes  place  in  the  company. 
We  can  now  see  more  distinctly  the  distant  high  altar,  with  its  ever-burning 
lamps  at  St.  Peter*s  shrine,  and  the  bepding  forms  of  worshippers.  But  ve 
turn  to  the  side  aisle  on  our  left.  Here  we  find  preparations  for  Sabbath 
classes.  Forms  have  been  pranged  for  the  aoholars,  and  chairs  and  des)cs  for 
the  teachers.  There  are  five  boys*  classes  prepared  for.  While  the  boys  Bxp 
arriving,  we  observe  at  another  place  a  class  of  old  men  asseipbled,  9n  aged 
priest  having  taken  his  seat  as  their  instructor.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church  there  are  spaces  partitioned  off  by  drapery,  for  female  classes.  But  tp 
return  to  the  boys,  who  are  by  this  time  in  their  places.  A  priest  takes  hia 
stand  by  each  of  the  classes.  One  of  the  priests  gives  a  signal  by  clapping  hit 
hands  together,  whereupon  the  boys  fall  upon  their  knees  with  their  faces 
towards  the  forms,  and  withput  any  other  sign  of  devotion  commence  to 
scream  a  prayer.  The  prayer  is  chanted  at  the  full  pitch  of  the  voice,  aD4 
hurried  over  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot  catch  a  word  of  it.  It  appears  to  hfi 
something  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The  exercise  affords  amusement  to 
many  of  the  scholars,  who  seem  bent  only  upon  making  noise,  and  displaying 
their  rapidity  of  utterance.  They  gaae  about,  and  occasionally  laugh,  when 
thus  engaged,  and  seem  to  relbh  the  amusement  which  their  screams  afford  iq 
the  on-lookers.  The  priests  take  no  part  in  this  opening  exercise,  nay,  th^j 
even  do  not  hesitate  to  occupy  themselves  in  improving  the  arrangement  of 
the  boys-— causing  them,  for  instance,  to  give  room  to  new  arrivals,  and  to 
move  asunder  where  they  appear  too  crowded— even  while  the  so-called  de- 
votions are  in  progress.  These  prayers,  or,  more  properly,  these  "  vain 
repotitions,**  being  over,  and  the  last  "  amen"  screan^ed  out  extra  loud,  the 
children  resume  their  seats,  and  each  class  receives  a  general  lesson  from  its 
priest-teacher.  In  criticising  the  priest*s  efforts  in  the  general  lesson,  we 
must  make  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  We  must  re* 
member  tbat  St.  Feter*s,  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  is  a  place  of  &vourite 
resort  for  idle  loungers.  Every  part  of  it  becomes  a  sort  of  thoroughfiure. 
The  Sabbath  classes  are  accordingly  in  no  want  of  visitors,  who  crowd  in  to 
see  what  is  going  on,  and  pass  from  one  class  to  another,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  any  thing  but  their  own  amusement.  The  effect  of  this  constant 
bustle  around  them  is  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  boys,  who  are  in  no  way 
indisposed  to  exchange  glances  with  the  on-lookers.  Every  Sunday  school 
teacher  will  hsve  sympathy  fbr  the  unfortunate  priest  who  has  to  teach  a  class 
under  such  circumstances,  and  will  be  ready  to  pardon  him  if  he  fidls  to 
engage  the  attention  of  more  than  a  very  few  of  his  scholars,  and  fails  to  proT 
vent  the  others  from  being  fidgetty  and  noisy.  But  let  us  give  heed  to  the 
subject  of  the  general  lesson.     The  priest  who  officiated  where  I  stood 
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qnestioned  his  class  upon  the  prayer  of  Christ  opon  tha  croaSy  and  deduced 
from  it  a  lesson  of  forgif  enessi    He  then  questioned  upon  the  facts  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.    The  lessons  he  drew  from  that  sulject  were,  that  «e 
should  conduct  ourselves  like  good  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  then  we  ahall  rise 
with  Christ  in  the  resurrection.    He  asked  how  long  our  SaFioor  lived  upon 
earth  after  the  resurrection ;   if  he  did  not  speak  much  with  his  apostles ;  if 
his  words  were  not  words  of  comfort  and  kindness ;    and  if  they  were  not 
particularly  addressed  to  St.  Peter.    At  the  mention  of  that  name*  I  wu 
prepared  to  hear  something  worth  reporting,  hut  the  lesson  was  interrupted 
hy  the  arrival  of  two  other  priests,  upon  whose  appearance  the  class  prepared 
for  another  description  of  exercise.  A  friend  who  was  with  me  on  the  occasioa 
of  this  visit  to  St.  Peter's,  and  who  stood  hy  another  of  the  classes,  was  man 
fortunate  than  I  in  the  lesson  he  heard.    The  teacher  at  that  class  was  sn 
energetic  active  man,  and  commanded  the  attention  of  his  scholara  pretty  weU. 
His  manner  of  teaching  drew  ahout  him  a  goodly  numher  of  spectators,  who 
remain  interested  hy  the  lesson.    The  argument  of  the  lesson  was  remarkaUe. 
The  essentials  of  a  Christian  were  described  to  he — to  be  baptized  into  tbe 
church,  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  obey  the  sovereign  pontiff.    la 
illustrating  the  last  particular,  the  teacher  asked  his  class  whom  they  had  to 
obey  at  home  ?    The  boys  replied,  <*  II  babbo,*^  (our  father.)     **  Bat  is  thoe 
not  some  one  else ?*'  the  priest  asked.    They  added,  '*  La  mamma"    **  Well,'* 
said  the  teacher,  "  as  God  is  the  father,  the  babbo  of  all,  so  the  church,  which 
is  the  spouse  of  God,  is  the  mamma  of  all ;   and  therefore  the  pope,  the  head  of 
the  church,  is  to  be  obeyed  !*'    Let  us  now  return  to  the  former  class,  who 
were  interrupted  in  their  general  lesson  by  the  arrival  of  two  priests.    A 
scene  ensued  there  which  no  description  can  do  justice  to;     The  crowd  of 
spectators  gathered  in  close,  aware  that  there  was  now  to  he  somethiog 
worth  witnessing. 

The  boys,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  were  seated  upon  two  forms,  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  the  two  rows  faced  each 
other.    At  one  extremity  of  the  class  the  two  newly*arrived  ecclesiastics 
were  seated,  with  a  desk  and  writing  materials  before  them.     At  the  other 
extremity  stood  the  priest  who  had  given  the  general  lesson.     On  a  signtl 
given,  the  boyp  jumped  up  upon  the  forms,  and  stood  there,  one  row  ranged 
against  the  other.    The  priest-teacher  then  produced  a  folding  tablet,  oa 
which  was  printed  a  catechism  of  some  sort,  each  question  having^  opposite 
to  it  a  hole,  and  a  little  wooden  pin  attached  by  a  string.     The  exercise  wis 
for  the  boys  to  challenge  one  another  by  questions,  and  as  each  question  was 
asked  the  priest  plugged  it  off  on  his  tablet.    In  this  way  he  kept  a  record  of 
what  questions  had  been  put ;  and  it  appeared  that  a  repetition  of  the  same 
question,  beyond  certain  limits  at  least,  was  not  permitted.    But  what  a  scene 
ttie  challenging  was  !    The  boy  next  the  desk  at  which  the  two  priests  sat, 
commenced  by  screaming  out  a  question  in  a  rapid,  chanting,  strain,  giving 
extraordinary  force  to  the  last  syllable.    I  was  startled,  and  expected' to  hear 
him  reprimanded  for  unbecoming  behaviour ;  but,  to  my  further  astonishment, 
the  boy  challenged  replied  in  the  same  manner,  singing  out  his  answer  wiA 
an  effect  equally  ludicrous.    The  answerer  then  challenged  the  aeoond  boj 
on  the  form  opposite,  and  so  the  strife  went  on.    All  delivered  themselves  in 
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the  same  fashion,  g^hhling  over  the  words  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sounds,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
sentence  raising  their  voices  in  a  long  loud  shriek.  When  ahoy  hesitated  to 
answer,  or  blundered  in  his  answer,  the  challenger  sung  out  errore  /  (a  mis-* 
take,)  pronouncing  it  eroh-oh,  and  shouting  it  lustily.  After  waiting  a 
second  or  two«  if  the  right  answer  still  was  wanting,  eroh^oh  was  sung  out 
again,  and  upon  a  third  cry  of  that  nature  the  boy  questioned  was  cascatOf  or 
floored.  He  then  descended  from  the  bench,  and  reported  his  name  to  the 
priests  at  the  desk,  who  made  some  record  of  hb  fall.  So  the  exercise  went 
on,  the  class  becoming  gradually  smaller,  as  boy  after  boy  was  cascato.  The 
spectators;  most  of  whom  were  country  people,  took  the  most  lively  interest 
in  the  competition,  and  expressed  their  feelings  without  any  reserve.  At 
times,  when  the  boys  got  excited  in  the  contest,  much  merriment  arose 
among  the  bystanders ;  and  sometimes  again  an  encouraging  hraw)^  or  as 
decided  a  mark  of  disapprobation  was  g^ven,  as  the  case  appeared  to  merit; 
More  than  once  the  priests  angrily  commanded  silence,  but  nothing  could 
restrain  the  free  expression  of  the  people*!  feelings.  From  the  unintelligible 
way  in  which  the  questions  were  put  and  answered,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
exercise  to  solemnise  the  mind,  or  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  ludicrous 
sounds  and  gestures  of  the  boys.  So  far  as  I  could  make  anything  of  the 
questions,  they  appeared  to  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a 
classification  of  virtues  and  sins.  Sometimes,  when  a  question  was  asked,  the 
priest  with  the  tablet  declared  it  to  have  been  already  proposed,  whereupon 
the  challenger  was  ccucato  without  more  ado.  Towards  the  conclusion  the 
excitement  became  great,  and  the  eoicaU  looked  much  out  of  temper,  as  they 
tumbled  down  from  the  benches  to  report  their  fall  to  the  recording  priests* 
At  length  the  whole  was  over,  and  prises  were  distributed  among  the  most 
successful.  The  winner  was  presented  with  five  baiocchi,  equivalent  to  2id. 
Three  others  received  also  a  small  sum  in  copper,  and  the  three  next  in  order 
were  presented  with  woodcuts  of  the  Madonna.  So  ended  the  Sunday  school 
in  St.  Peter^s.  It  broke  np  without  prayer ;  but,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
monstrous  to  have  attempted  prayer,  in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  both 
scholars  and  bystanders  had  been  excited. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Editor,  that  an  apology  is  due  to  your  readers  for  this  commu- 
nication. In  some  passages  of  it  I  have  employed  language  not  altogether  in 
harmony  with  the  serious  spirit  which  most  properly  pervades  your  pages. 
Let  my  subject  afford  my  excuse.  The  Sunday  school  in  St.  Feter^s  could 
scarcely  be  described  gravely.  I  have  merely  endeavoured  to  testify  what  I 
have  seen. 

But  may  we  not  learn  something  even  from  such  a  scene  as  that  just  de- 
scribed? If  we  feel  shocked  by  the  awful  trifling  with  souls,  and  with 
religious  truth,  prominent  in  the  system  of  St.  Feter*s  school  in  Rome,  let  us 
be  reminded  that  the  same  charge,  in  milder  terms,  it  is  true,  may  possibly 
attach  to  schools  where  every'attention  is  paid  to  order  and  decorum.  If  we 
are  not  zealously  labouring  for  something  higher  and  more  spiritual  than  the 
external  prosperity  of  our  schools,  we  also  are  trifling  with  sacred  things. 
Let  us  be  reminded  also  of  our  own  invaluable  religious  privileges.  Tlianks 
to  our  Protestantism,  such  a  scene  as  that  in  St.  Peter*s  would  not  dare  be 
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exhibited  publicly  in  this  country.  May  the  day  soon  dawn  whleh  thaH  bm 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  having  free  course  in  benighted  Italy !  Tlianks  be  to 
Grody  even  the  present  night  of  darkness  is  not  without  some  few  hope- 
inspiring  rays  of  light. 


PRACTICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

We  should  think  it  the  height  of  imprudence  to  venture  a  rei^sel  on  s 
dangerous  coast  with  a  pilot  ignorant  of  navigation ;  or  an  army  in  t 
powerful  combat  with  a  commander  ignorant  of  military  tactics.  Or 
when  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  disease,  should  we  trust  ourselves  with  cm 
ignorant  of  medicine  and  surgery?  Hence  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
because  an  individual  is  versed  in  different  branches  of  science,  he  u 
consequently  competent  to  teach  the  science  of  the  Gospel.  We  never 
infer  that  because  a  person  understands  [music,  he  is  therefore 
competent  to  teach  metaphysics ;  or  that  because  a  person  nndersundi 
surgery,  he  is  qualified  to  teach  mechanics ;  and  how  can  we  expect  the 
natural  man  to  efficiently  Uach  the  things  of  the  ^irit,  ^'  who  cannot  know 
them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."    1.  Cor.  i.  14. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  religions  teachers  should  have  a  pradkd 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  because  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  tends  to 
cause  them  to  entertain  loose  notions  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  €ro$pd, 
and  to  undermine  Christian  practice — we  can  scarcely  expect  a  person 
to  ^^  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Sainis,^^  who 
has  not  personally  experienced  the  blessings  it  imparts. 

It  is  al80  essential  (hat  they  should  he  walking  in  the  tvtty  into  which  they 
would  guide  others^  for  many  have  tolerably  correct  ideas  of  divine  truth, 
yet  do  not  enjoy  its  blessings,  or  submit  to  its  requirements, — many  hsTC 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  but  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of 
blessedness  and  are  not  now  walking  in  ^^the  good  old  way."  A  guide 
naturally  conveys  the  idea  that  the  guide  is  walking  in  the  way  in  which  he 
is  leading  others,  and  in  religious  matters  this  is  of  paramount  importance ; 
for  with  what  propriety  can  we  exhort  others  to  repent,  when  we  are 
impenitent ; — to  exercise  faith  in  Christ,  if  we  indulge  in  unbelief ;— to 
pray,  if  we  call  not  upon  God ; — to  seek  for  the  divine  favor,  if  we  are 
"  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  f — or  enforce  Christian  practice,  if  we  ourselves 
violate  its  laws  ?  Though  those  we  instruct  are  young,  yet  they  know  there 
ought  to  be  a  correspondence  between  our  conduet  and  instrtiction  ;  and  if 
they  perceive  that  such  a  correspondence  does  not  exist,  they  must  neces* 
sarily  entertain  very  indifferent  views  of  our  sincerity,  and  will  not  cordially 
embrace  the  truths  we  deliver. — Catechumen  Reporter, 


THE  MEMORY. 

The  powers  of  memory  are  two-fold.  They  consist  in  the  actual  reminis- 
cence or  recollection  of  past  events,  and  in  the  power  of  retaining  what  we 
have  learned  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  called  into  remembrance  as 
occasions  present  them&eWes,  ox  Qircumstances  may  require. 
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V^^t  Seneral  HeBber. 


THE  GRACE  OP  GOD. 

It  18  but  too  common  with  some 
professora,  under  a  pretence  of  magnify- 
ing the  grace  of  God,  to  excuse  their 
want  of  zeal,  and  thdr  negligence  in 
the  duties  of  religion,  by  pleading  that 
they  can  do  nothing,  without  the  sensible 
influence  of  grace  upon  their  minds. 
'I  once  heard,'  says  Mr.  Bucic,  *A 
zealous  minister — ^now  with  G(od — 
talking  in  his  sleep,  which  was  A  very 
customary  thing  with  him,  and 
lamenting  this  disposition  in  some  prd- 
fessors,  which  he  thus  reproved  :~'' I 
am  a  poor  creature,  says  one  ;  and  I 
can  do  nothing,  says  another.  No,  and 
I  am  afraid  you  do  not  want  to  do  much. 
I  know  you  have  no  strength  of  your 
own,  but  how  is  it  you  do  not  cry  to 
the  Strong  for  strength  7 


»n  » 


MORALITY. 

Morality  without  religion  may  be 
compared  to  one  of  those  apparent  books 
in  which  chess  figures  are  kept,  and 
which  possesses  the  external  appearance 
of  a  good  book,  without  any  intrinsic 
spirit  or  matter. — Dr,  Kitto, 

THE   PEOPLE   OP   GOD. 

God  works  by  '*  contraries."  His 
usual  way  of  dealing  with  his  people  is 
to  lead  them  through 

Weakness to  strength. 

Ignorance  -----  to  wisdom. 

Distress to  safety. 

Trouble to  peace. 

The  law to  Christ. 

Sin  and  corruption  -  to  holiness. 

Darkness to  light. 

Doubts  and  fears  -  -  to  assurance. 

Desertion to  comfort. 

Through  the  gates  6f  hetl  to  the  joys 
of  Heaven.— Sir  RteKdrd  Hiti. 


VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

In  all  nations,  where  the  greatest 
proportion  of  virtue  pervades  the  people, 
there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  human 
happiness;  where  idleness  and  vice 
prevail,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
largest  shire  of  misery  and  distress. 

ELEGANT    COMPLIMENT. 

Dr.  Balguy,  a  preacher  of  great 
celebrity  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  his  sermons,  ailer  having  delivered  an 
exceedingly  good  discourse  at  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  the  text  of  which 
was  **  All  wisdom  is  sorrow/'  received 
the  following  extempore  but  elegant 
compliment  from  Dr.  Warton,  then  at 

Winchester  School: — 
If  what  yoa  advance,  dear  doctor,  bo  true, 
That  **vHidom  ii  torrow,"  how  wr^ehtd 
are  you. 

MEANS    OF    GRACE. 

Colonel  Gardiner  used  constantly  to 
rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  to  spend 
his  time  till  six  in  the  secret  exercises 
of  the  closet,  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer  ;  in  which  last  he  acquired  such 
a  fervency  of  spirit,  as  '  I  believe,*  says 
Doddridge,  'few  men  living  ever  at- 
tained. This  certainly  very  much 
contributed  to  stiengthen  that  firm 
faith  in  God,  and  reverent  animating 
sense  of  His  presence,  for  which  he 
was  so  eminently  remarkable,  and 
which  carried  him  through  the  trials 
and  services  of  life  with  such  steadiness 
and  with  such  activity ;  for  he  indeed 
endured  and  acted  as  if  always  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  If  at  any  time 
he  was  obliged  to  go  out  before  six  in 
the  morning,  he  rose  proportionably 
sooner ;  so  that  when  a  journey  or  a 
march  has  required  him  to  be  on 
horseback  by  four,  be  would  be  at  his 
devotions  by  two/* 
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Tnn  TRUE  GOSPEL. 

Believers  as  they  were  in  the  primi- 
tive times  holy  in  their  lives,  so  they 
professed  this  still  to  be  the  fouadation 
of  their  holiness: — Christ  hath  died, 
Christ  is  risen,  Christ  is  in  heaven; 
therefore  we  must  live  so  and  so :  and 
this  was  their  great  profession.  It 
dasheth  all  the  carnal  gospellers  in  the 
world.  It  would  shame  men  out  of 
their  sins,  or  out  of  their  profession  of 
Christ.  If  Paul  were  alive,  he  would 
spit -in  any  man*s  face  that  will  say  he 
believeth  in  Christ,  that  died  and  rose 
again,  and  yet  lived  in  sin.  Rom,  vi.  1, 2. 
2  Cor.  V.  14,  15.— i>r.  Goodwin. 

THE  WILDERNESS  OF  THIS 
WORLD. 

While  Israel  marched  through  the 
wilderness,  the  blackest  night  had  a 
pillar  of  fire,  and  the  brightest  day  a 
pillar  of  cloud.  So  in  this  world,  things 
never  go  so  well  with  God*s  Israel,  but 
they  have  still  something  to  groan 
under ;  nor  so  ill,  but  they  have  still 
comfort  to  be  tiiankful  for.  In  the 
church  militant,  as  in  the  ark  of  old, 
there  are  both  a  rod  and  a  pot  of 
manna. 

GOD  AND  MAN. 

Sometimes  there  were  more  kings 
than  one  in  Sparta,  who  governed  by 
joint  authority.  A  king  was  occasion- 
ally sent  to  some  neighbouring  senate, 
in  the  character  of  a  Spartan  ambassa- 
dor. Did  he,  when  so  sent,  cease  to  be 
a  king  of  Sparta,  because  he  was  also 
an  ambassador  ?  No ;  he  did  not  divest 
himself  of  his  regal  dignity,  but  only 
added  to  it  that  of  public  deputation. 
So  Christ,  in  becoming  man,  did  not 
cease  to  be  God ;  but  though  He  ever 
was,  and  still  continued  to  be,  King  of 
the  whole  creation,  He  acted  as  the 
voluntary  servant  and  messenger  of  the 
Father. 


RIVAL  OP  WH1TX1NGT05. 

Camd«i  records  a  story  similsro 
that  famous  one  of  Whittington  u£ 
his  cat — **  How  Alphonso,  a  Fbrti- 
guese,  being  wrecked  on  the  ootst  i 
Gninney,  and  being  presented  Vy  tk 
king  thereof,  with  his  weight  in  goU, 
for  a  cat,  to  kill  their  mice,  snd  a 
ointment  to  kill  their  flies;  wbidibe 
improvedy  within  five  years,  to  si 
thousand  pounds,  on  the  place;  ii4 
returning  to  Pbrtogal,  after  fifteen  yem' 
traffic,  becoming  the  third  man  in  & 
kingdom.*' 

MARVELS  OP  MAHOMETANISM. 

Among  the  manrellous  stories  re- 
lated by  Mahomet  and  his  follower 
one  is,  that  he  was  conveyed  on  a  bit- 
sterious  animal  from  Mecca  to  Jenua- 
lem,  and  from  thence  ascended  the 
seven  heavens,  conversed  with  pstri- 
archs  and  angels,  and  approsdud 
within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty;  then  descended  to  Je- 
rusalem and  returned  to  Mecca— all  in 
the  tenth  part  of  a  night.  Another  is, 
that  the  moon,  at  Mahomet's  com- 
mand, left  the  sky,  performed  seven 
revolutions  round  the  temple  of  Mecci, 
saluted  him  in  the  Arabic  langusgei 
entered  at  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  and 
issued  forth  through  his  sleeve.  A  third 
is,  that  he  saw  angels  in  heaven  whose 
heads  were  so  large,  that  it  would  take 
a  bird  a  thousand  years  to  fly  from  one 
ear  to  the  other. 

MORAL  INSTABILITY. 
*Tis  the  trial  of  a  man  to  see  if  he 
will  change  his  side,  and  if  he  is  so  weak 
OS  to  change  once,  he  will  change  again. 
Your  country  fellows  have  a  way  to 
try  if  a  man  be  weak  in  the  hams,  by 
coming  behind  him  and  giving  him  % 
blow  unawares, — if  he  bend  once  he  wiU 
bend  again.«->£ltf2(fefi. 
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COURAGE  OF  LIONS, 

At  the  time  when  men  first  adopted 
the  lion  as  the  eiiibiem  of  courage,  it 
would  seem  that  they  regarded  great 
strength  and  size  as  indicating  it ;  hut 
they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the'  cha- 
racter they  have  given  to  this  indolent 
skulking  animal,  and  have  overlooked 
a  much  better  example  of  true  courage, 
and  of  other  virtues  also,  in  the  bold 
and  faithful  dog. 

HUMAN  DEPRAVITY. 

If  there  were  no  other  argument  for 
the  corruption  of  our  nature^  the  cold 
and  indifferent  way  that  we  praise  Grod 
for  Christ,  is  a  demonstration  of  it.— 
Mr,  APLaurin. 

TRUE   DEVOTION. 

Nothing  is  more  hidden  than  true 
devotion,  it  being  lodged  entirely  in  the 
heart ;  whilst  the  false  and  affected  is 
quite  the  reverse,  studying  nothing  but 
exteriors  in  order  to  appear  what  it  is 
not,  and  assuming  an  authority  of  re- 
forming everything  but  itself.  Hypocrisy 
is  in  high  mode  and  practice  amongst 
us,  and  it  requires  no  small  degree 
of  sagacity  not  to  mistake  it  for 
its  opposite  virtue.  However  good  and 
wise  you  may  naturally  be,  yet  be  sure 
always  to  remember  that  the  moral 
virtues,  without  faith  and  religion,  are 
branches  lopt  from  the  parent  tree,  and 
will  in  the  end  wither  and  perish. 

LOSING,  BUT  LIBERAL. 

A  wealthy  merchant,  having  lost  by 
one  shipwreck,  to  the  value  of  1,500Z., 
ordered  his  clerk  to  distribute  lOOZ. 
among  poor  ministers  and  people ; 
adding,  that  if  his  fortune  was  going 
by  1,500/.  at  a  lump,  it  was  high  time  to 
make  sure  of  some  part  of  it  before  it  was 
all  gone. 


EGOTISM. 

Of  all  the  foibles  young  people  are 
subject  to  in  conversatfon,  there  is  no 
one  more  unfortunate  to  themselves, 
or  impertinent  towards  others,  than 
continual  Egoiiitiu,  or  the  ridiculous 
practice  of  self-panegyrick.  How  many 
do  we  daily  meet  with  in  company,  who 
plague  you  to  death  with  their  own 
management  or  exploits,  and  make  I 
the  little  hero  of  each  tale ;  arresting 
you  if  you  endeavour  to  be  gone,  to 
inform  you  of  things  which  are  foreign 
to  every  one  but  themselves ;  and 
detuning  you  to  listen  to  them  out  of 
complaisance,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
you  wbh  to  fly  them  as  you  would  the 
pestilence.  The  art  of  pleasing  b,  to 
talk  with  others  of  their  own  interests 
and   concerns,    and   not  of  yours. 

SIN. 

When  an  impertinent,  troublesome 
visitor  knocks  at  the  door  and  craves 
admission,  the  good  man  of  the  house 
usually  excuses  himself.  He  is  not  at 
home  to  such  company;  the  fellow 
may  go  about  his  business.  So  should 
the  believer  always  deal  with  sin  when 
it  stands  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
heart.  He  must  not  begin  parleying, 
but  give  it  a  flat  denial ,  he  must  be  at 
home  to  no  such  guest.  To  stand  and 
argue  is  to  let  it  halfway  In.^^Sir 
Richard  HiU. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS. 

The  Baron  de  Grimm,  in  his  ''  Me- 
moirs,*' mentions  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  an  irritable  French 
author  having  died  in  a  fit  of  anger,  in 
consequence  of  a  favorite  work,  which  he 
had  himself  revised  with  great  care, 
having  been  printed  off  with  upwards 
of  three  hundred  typographical  errors ; 
I  half  of  which  had  been  made  by  the 
corrector  of  the  press* 
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THE  SEAHOH  ON  THE  UOUNT.r  After  repatiiig  each  Mntence  in  w- 
There  m  thgie  who  cry  out,  "  O,  1  «»*'«'•  ^  »>*  "  «mdtule  thm :'  t 
don't  trouble  myaelf  «boat  ab»trase  *'  '•™*  ''™"  taroiog  lo  the  SeortiS 
and  diiputed  point*  of  doctrine,  give  """^  ""*  >»"  ••«*  W""  •''«T-  ""^ 
me  our  Saviour-B  wrmon  upon  the,*"""  "*»•  *"*  sentence  only.  Tk 
Mount ;"  yet  bring  them  to  the  test  of  C«»ii"«l  B««  him  a  box  on  the  «ri 
Oii*  wnnoQ,  and  you  will  hew  them  call ,  **eo  the  Secretary  wakiDs  up,  retmd 
porertyofspiiit,  meannesbi  mournihg  "*  '•'*"  •ererely.  "Well"  nU  fli 
for ain,  folly »ndweaineMi  hungering  Cwdinal,  "now  we  are  both  nOa, 
and  thirtting  after  righteousnew,  enthu- ,  ^  "'  proceed  with  the  letter." 
ria>m  and  being  righteoas  orermucK ; ' 
jea,  they  will  tell  you  that  all  persecu- 


tion for  righteoaineit  salie  wai  cobGued 
to  primitive  times ;  and  that  it  is  no- 
tharitable  to  affirm  that  itimit  ii  the 
gate  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that  lead- 
Cth  unto  life,  and  that  there  are  but  few 
that  find  it.  Such  la  thdr  comment 
on  oar  Lord'a  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
for  whidi  they  pretend  to  have  bo 
mighty  •  veneration. 

SOLDIERS    AND    BUTCHERS. 

The  loldiera,  it  ia  related,  once  sent  a 
deputation  to  Apollo  praying  that  their 
profession  might  be  made  the  tighth 
liberal  sdence.  The  god  granted  their 
request.  As  soon  «■  it  was  noised  up 
and  down,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
butchers,  and  they  forthwith  sent  a 
deputation  desiring  that  their  profession 
might  Ik  made  the  ninth  liberal  science, 
"for "(said  they)  "the  soldiers  ha»e 
this  honor  for  kilting  efntn  ; — now  we 
kill  as  well  as  they,  but  we  kill  beasta 
for  the  preserrin^    of  ntn,   and   why 


EJACULATION. 
Time  wastes  too  fast ;  every  letter  I 
trace  telU  me  with  what  rapidity  tt 
follows  my  pen ;  the  daya  and  hoon  tl 
it,  more  preciooa,  my  dear  Jenny  I  thu 
the  rubles  about  tby  neck,  are  flfiiv 
over  our  heads  like  light  cloud*  of  a 
windy  day,  never  to  return  man— 
every  thing  presses  on — whilst  thoa  nt 
twisting  that  lock, — s«el  it  grows  grer; 
and  every  time  I  kiss  tbj  hand  to  W 
adieu,  and  every  absence  wUch  bllowi 
it,  are  preludes  to  that  etraoal  Hpara- 
tion  which  we  are  afaortly  to  mak^- 
Jt««.  Lamrtnct  Sttnte. 

POPE     AND     HIS     NURSE. 

Here  is  in  Twickenham  chnrch-yvd 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  tM 
woman  who  nursed  the  poet  Pope,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"To  the  Memory  of  Mary  B««dt, 
who  died  November  5,  17X5,  aged  78." 

"  Alexander  Pope,  whom  abe  nnrted 

his  infancy,  and  whom  sh«  affectieo- 


.hould  not ..  h. '.  ho.0,  n^u  d.«  "'''  "--f'"  t«nt,.,i^,  j^ 


to  US  t"  Apollo  could  not  answer  their 
reasons,  so  be  reversed  his  sentence', 
placing  both  trades  upon  their  former 
hrel.— BoeeaHai. 

ANGER  SUBDUED. 


Cardinal  Mazarin  was  one  day  wslk' 
bg  ap  and    down   his    room   while 
OictatingifettertohispriTatcSecretary, '  upon  our  best 
for  whom  ha  hSA  a  ^tkt  aKetton.  [endegvon. — Stent, 


gratitude  for   such    a    faithful  old 
tervaot,  erected  this  stone." 

OPPOSITION. 
There  are  secret  workings  in  hnmu 
affairs,  which  over-rule  all  bamu 
contrivance,  and  counterplot  the  wiaert 
of  our  councils  in  so  strange  and  nna- 
pected  a  manner,  as  to   cast   a  damp 
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THE   SCHOLAR'S  COMFORT. 

**  I  have  taken  much  pains/*  says  the 
learned  Selden,  '*  to  know  everything 
that  was  esteemed  worth  knowing 
amongst  men ;  bat  with  all  my  dis- 
quisitions and  reading,  nothing  now 
remains  with  me  to  comfort  me,  at  the 
close  of  life,  but  this  passage  of  St. 
Paul,  '*  <  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners :'  to  this  I  cleave,  and  herein 
I  find  rest." 

BEGINNING    OF    EVIL. 

A  young  man  was  sentenced  to  the 
South  Carolina  Penitentiary  for  four 
years.  When  he  was  about  to  be  sen- 
tencedf  he  stated  publicly  that  his 
downward  course  began  in  disobedience 
to  his  parents— that  he  thought  he 
knew  as  much  of  the  world  as  his  father 
did,  and  needed  not  his  aid  or  advice, 
but  that  as  soon  as  he  turned  his  back 
upon -his  home,  then  temptations  came 
around  him  like  a  drwje  of  hyenas,  and 
hurried  him  on  to  ruin.  There  is  no 
place  BO  safe  and  happy  as  a  good 
home. 

LUTHER  ON  PILATE'S 
STAIRCASE. 

For  some  time  after  the  light  of 
truth  began  to  dawn  on  the  mind  of 
Luther,  he  submitted  to  all  the  vain 
practices  which  the  Romish  Church 
enjoins  in  order  to  purchase  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  One  day  during  Ills 
visit  to  Rome,  wishing  to  obtain  an  in- 
dulgence promised  by  the  Pope  to  any 
one  who  should  ascend,  on  his  knees, 
what  is  called  Pilats's  Staircase,  the 
poor  Saxon  monk  was  slowly  climbing 
those  steps,  which  he  was  told  had 
been  miraculously  transported  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome ;  but  while  he  was 
performing  his  meritoriouB  work,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  Yoica  lika  thunder 


speaking  from  the  depth  of  his  heart, 
<*  The  Just  shaU  Uve  h^  faith,''  He 
started  up  in  terror  on  the  steps  up 
which  he  had  been  crawling;  and 
horrified  at  himself^  and  struck  with 
shame  for  the  degradation  to  which 
superstition  had  debased  him,  he  fled 
from  the  scene  of  his  folly.  This  wat 
the  decisive  epoch  in  the  inward  life  of 
Luther. 

CONTEMPLATION  OP  DEATH. 

What  is  there  in  death  so  terrible, 

that  men  should  fear  it?     What  so 

deformed,  that  they  should  hate  it? 

This  fear  of  dissolution  is,  however,  easy 

to  account  for  on  the  natural  principles 

of  our  being;    nor  is  it  difficult  to 

assign  a  cause  for  that  reluctance  to 

die  which  even  the  wisest  and  the  best 

may  experience ; 

For  who  to  dumb  forget/tilness  a  prey. 
This  pleading  anxioas  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  chetrfnl  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  Iingerln|r,  look  behind! 

As  for  myself — ^witness  every  feeling 
of  my  heart,  that  years  have  intervened 
since  I  contemplated  my  own  demise 
with  any  unpleasant  emotion,  although 
I  have  suffered  the  acutest  agony  from 
the  imagined  probability  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  one  whom  I  loved  and  the 
actual  decease  of  another.  I  cannot, 
however,  pretend  to  say  how  I  shall 
feel  on  the  real  approach  of  that  event, 
the  prospect  of  which  gives  me,  and 
has  given,  pleasure  rather  than  pain. — 
Dr.  Kitto, 

UNSOCIABLE  TEMPERS. 

Unsociable  tempers  are  contracted 
in  solitude,  which  will  in  the  end  not 
fail  of  corrupting  the  understanding  at 
well  as  the  manners,  and  of  utterly 
disqualifying  a  man  for  the  satisfactions 
and  duties  of  life.  Men  must  be  taken 
as  they  are,  and  we  neither  make  them 
nor  ourselves  better,  by  flying  from  or 
qaatraliik|(  i«\\!Idl  ^«ia»— BwrVa. 
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CHRISTIAN  CONTENTMENT. 

*'Shew  me  one  who  is  Bick,  and 
happy  (jnys  Epictetus);  ia  danger, 
and  happy;  exiled,  and  happy;  dis- 
graced, and  happy ;  dying,  and  happy ; 
shew  him  to  me;  fur,  by  heaveni  I 
long  to  see  a  Stoic."  '*  Shew  him  ns," 
we  may  echo,  '*  for  then  we  shall  see  a 
Christian  and  a  man."  Epictetas  adds, 
that  though  an  old  man,  he  had  never 
yet  seen  such  a  character,  or  one  who 
even  approached  it.  Indeed  I  think  it 
impossible  that  such  a  character  should 
exist  under  any  other  than  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.— -i>r.  Kit  to, 

CALM  PERSEVERANCE. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing  to  the  imagination  in  contemplating 
the  Queen  of  Night,  when  she  is  wading, 
as  the  expression  is,  among  the  vapors 
which  she  has  not  power  to  dispel,  and 
which,  OD  their  side,  are  unable  entirely 
to  quench  her  lustre.  It  is  the  striking 
mage  of  patient  virtue,  calmly  pur- 
suing her  path  through  good  report  and 
bad  reportyhaving  that  excellence  within 
herself  which  ought  to  command  all 
admiration,  but  bedimmed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  by  suffering,  by  misfor- 
tune, by  calumny. — Sir  Walter  Scott, 

REVENGE  IS  SWEET. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  '*  Revenge 
is  sweet:''  but  it  can  only  be  so  to 
those  weak  minds  that  are  incapable  of 
bearing  an  injury.  An  elevated  mind 
is  superior  to  injuries,  and  pardons 
them.  The  Emperor  Adrian,  meeting 
a  man  who  had  insulted  him  before  he 
came  to  the  government,  said  to  him, 
after  he  had  attained  that  dignity,  *'  Ap- 
proach,'you  have  nothing  to  fear;  I 
am  an  emperor.'*  This  is  an  example 
well  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  those 
who  are  called  to  return  good  for  evil. 
Was  it  not  the  sweetest  revenge  7 


A  FATHER'S  CONFESSION. 
<*  I  hare  had  aix  children,"  stid  otf, 
<'and  I  bless  God  for  His  free  gntt 
they  are  all  either  with  Christ,  ora 
Christ ;  and  my  mind  is  now  it  nit 
concerning  them.  My  desire  wsi,  M 
they  should  have  served  Christ  a 
earth;  hat  if  God  wiU  choose  toks 
them  rather  serve  Him  in  henoil 
have  nothing  to  object  to  it  His  «1 
be  done." 

WITNESS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  celebrated  Philip  de  Blofser, 
prime  minister  to  Henry  IV.  of  Frm 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  ^ 
most  exemplary  Christians  of  his  if^ 
being  asked,  a  little  before  his  deithpf 
he  still  retained  the  same  assured  kfe 
of  future  bliss  which  he  had  eojofed 
during  his  illness,  he  made  this  mso^ 
rable  reply,  <'  I  am  as  confident  of  it, 
from  the  incontestable  evidence  of  ^ 
Spirit  of  God,  as  ever  I  was  of  asf 
mathematical  truth  from  all  die  dh 
monstrations  of  Euclid." 

Sm  WILLIAM  JONES  AND 
THOMAS  DAY,  ESa 
One  day,  upon  removing  some  boob 
at  the  chambers  of  the  former,  a  Iflp 
spider  dropped  upon  the  floor,  apos 
which  Sir  William,  with  some  wsnnA, 
said,  '' Kill  that  spider.  Day;  killthilt 
spider  1"  "No,"  said  Mr.  Day,tnft 
that  coolness  for  which  he  was  so  coa- 
spicnous,  '<  I  will  not  kill  that  s^* 
Jones ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  haw  i 
right  to  kill  that  spider!  Suppose  whs 
you  are  going  in  your  coach  to  West- 
minster-hall, a  superior  being,  ivhs 
perhaps,  may  have  as  much  power  oie 
you,  as  you  have  over  this  insect,  shook 
say  to  his  companion,  *  Kill  that  lawya 
kill  that  lawyer  r  How  should  y« 
like  that,  Jones  7  and  I  am  sure,  t 
most  people,  a  lawyer  is  a  more  noados 
animal  than  a  spider.'' 
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School  Economy;  a  Practical  Booh  on  the  best  Modes  of  EitMuhing  and 
Teaching  Schools^  and  of  making  them  thoroughly  useful  to  the  Working 
Classes  by  means  of  Moral  and  Industrial  Training,  By  Jelinger 
SymonSf  A,  B,  pp,  188.    John  W,  Parker  and  Son,  London,  1852. 

The  Iprogress  of  popular  schools  in  this  country  during  the  last  half 
century  may  numerically  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  especially  when 
compared  with  their  slow  advances  in  previous  periods.  The  quality  of 
education,  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  have  also  improved.  There 
remains  however,  much  to  be  effected  for  the  general  adaptation  and  per- 
fection of  the  various  systems  of  elementary  education,  and  their  appliances 
to  the  proper  wants  of  the  rising  population  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Amidst  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  combined  with  serious  jealousy 
and  extensive  competition,  one  thing  is  certain,  which  is,  that  increasing 
numbers  of  children  are  leaving  our  schools  every  year  with  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  possessing  some  knowledge  of  other  branches  of 
tuition,  and  some  acquaintance  with  Scripture  facts,  doctrines,  and  precepts. 

The  religious  feeling  of  the  country,  although  sometimes  denominated 
sectarianism,  has  been  hitherto  the  chief  promoter  of  education  among  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  and  although  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  incul- 
cation of  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  religious  bodies  in  our  various  schools, 
yet  in  practice  the  special  dogmas  of  theology  have  always  been  above  the 
capacities  of  children  in  our  elementary  schools,  but  the  scholars  have  shewn 
a  competency  to  carry  away  with  them  many  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  in  close  combi- 
nation ¥rith  their  other  scholastic  acquirements. 

The  religious  part  of  the  community  have  the  control  of  popular 
education  almost  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  nor  are  they  likely  to  part 
with  a  power  so  extensive  and  influential.  The  hopes  therefore,  of  any 
system  of  exclusively  secular  education  must  be  very  feeble,  for  not  only 
school  committees,  but  the  parents  of  children  prefer  to  uphold  institutions 
where  the  religious  element  prevails. 

The  writer  of  the  work  before  us  in  discussing  the  point,  '^  How  to  start 
and  maintain  schools,'*  expresses  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  schools 
wherem  religious  and  secular  education  are  united ;  and  while  he  points  out 
defects  to  be  remedied  and  wants  to  be  supplied,  he  considers  that  the 
aiding  of  the  voluntary  educational  principle  by  government  grants  in  an 
increased  ratio,  would  prove  more  satisfactory  to  the  country  in  general, 
and  answer  the  design  better  than  any  parliamentary  provision  for  school 
rates  to  be  applied  by  local  parochial  boards.  He  argues  that  the  present 
system  has  the  merit  of  practicability,  and  among  those  parties  who  have 
received  the  grants  for  school  buildings^  school  books,  and  pupil  teachers, 
there  has  been  no  inconvenience  experienced,  (except  some  delay  in  getting 
the  money,)  and  that  the  extension  and  improvement  of  schools  have  been  so 
clearly  reaUzed  that  no  doubt  uppears  to  exist  in  his  mind  that  tbe  porsu^ 
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Ance  of  a  similar  system  to  a  wider  extent,  and  open  to  exery  relig 
denomination,  would  be  found  to  work  with  probably  less  dissatis&c 
than  any  other  that  might  be  proposed.  We  would,  however,  remind 
author  that  some  deference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  opinions  of  tl 
voluntaries  who  conscientiously  decline  to  receive  the  offers  of 
Committee  of  Council,  and  prefer  to  make  efforts  for  the  advanccmen 
their  own  schools  by  means  entirely  of  their  own  providing.  This  is 
the  place  to  take  up  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  as  our  limits  fo 
such  a  course  ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  our  readers,  thtt 
author  of  the  work  before  us  expresses  his  opinion  very  positively,  thst 
first  need  is  increased  grants,  because  the  approval  of  this  mode  of  ii< 
schools  has  been  extensively  attested  by  Committees  having  largely  ava 
themselves  of  these  grants,  and  desiring  more  !  from  which  he  argues,  * 
" it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ground  on  which  the  substitution  oil 
rating  for  a  system  so  highly  sanctioned  as  the  existing  one,  is  propoc 
and  assuredly  no  adequate  one  is  stated  by  its  supporters." 

The  need  of  better  schools  comes  next  in  the  order  of  the  book.  ' 
author  here  presents  a  collection  of  evidence  from  various  sources 
prove  a  fact  which  no  one  doubts.  We  are  however  at  issue  with  hios 
his  opinion  that  defective  education  often  results  in  crime.  How  can  i 
be?  Part  of  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  A  small  check  is  better  il 
none  at  all.  Education,  in  our  opmion,  is  a  check  upon  sin  and  iniqa 
Intellectual  education  is  a  refined,  though  small  check  ;  moral,  a  great 
religious,  the  greatest.  We  cannot  concur  in  the  wholesale  coudemnatioi 
the  general  educational  systems  of  this  country  up  to  the  present  time, 
expressed  in  pages  34  and  35  of  this  work,  which  we  must  regard  eithei 
most  incautiously  writen,  or  else  designed  to  serve  some  purposes  wl 
the  author  does  not  announce.  We  naturally  turn  away  from  such  i 
posterous  st.itements  as  the  following : — "  Our  education  has  been 
education  :  it  has  taught  the  alphabet  of  abilities  without  the  capacity 
turn  them  to  good  account.  It  has  done  too  little  to  inform  the  mind,  i 
improve  the  disposition,  fyrantedj  but  enough  to  feed  the  pride  and  cmpo 
passion.  (Decidedly  denied.)  The  natural  offspring  of  our  past  eystes 
to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  selfish  principles,  cold  hearts,  and  frow 
wills."  Jam  satis.  An  author  who  runs  on  at  this  wild  rate  without  i 
qualifying  observations,  or  abatement  of  his  detractions,  had  better  recooii 
this  part  of  his  work,  because  it  is  quite  at  disagreement  with  the  spirit 
evinces  in  subsequent  pages. 

The  author  pleads  strongly  for  an  extension  of  education   by  me 
of  industrial  trahiing.     In  order  to  make  schools  for  the  poor    efficient 
their  purpose,  he  recommends  that  children  should  be  made  thoroughly 
understand  that  which  is  most  useful  for  them  to  learn: -to   tram  tl 
morals  ;  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  train  them  to  industry. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  comprises  statements  and  observations 

the  building  and  organization  of  schools ; — systems  of  training  • hon 

teach  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering ;— higher  branches,  religious  cducat 
and  moral  training ;  and  school  teachers.  The  third  part  is  occupied  ^ 
plaiifl  an^  ^e^ilp  for  industrial  training}  and  the  school  farm. 


aSTlBWa.— 7U9I^Bf  BTMN   BOOK.  ^7 

While  there  is  too  much  censare  caa|  v^on  the  present  state  of  edacation 
by  our  author,  in  some  parts  of  this  work,  there  are  many  sensible  and 
judicious  remarks  of  his  own  interspersed  throughout  these  pages ;  but  we 
find  that  the  chief  part  of  the  materii^s  of  which  this  volume  Is  made  up, 
are  collected  from  the  most  approved  Ijiglish  works  of  education. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  perceive,  from  the  sketch  we  have  presented, 
that  the  present  work  is  valuable  mainly  for  its  containing  an  account  of 
such  proceedings  as  are  needful  for  a  system  of  industrial  training,  which 
undoubtedly  would  be  a  most  beneficial  addition  to  the  other  parts  of 
education,  if  the  means,  appliances,  and  superintendence  for  the  purpose 
could  be  obtained.  Hitherto  industrial  training  in  connexion  with 
elementary  school  work,  has  been  carried  out  only  to  a  limited  extent,  for 
vant  oi  suitable  provision,  but  tbat  is  no  reason  why  an  enlargement  of  this 
sphere  of  action  should  not  be  ftttepapted,  and  persevered  in,  that  its 
benefits  might  be  more  extensively  enjoye4  by  the  rising  population  of 
our  country.  Taking  it  altogether,  thQ  author  of  this  little  volme  )u|^ 
performed  a  meiitoriouB  service. 


JPetkel ;  or  ike  Blessedness  of  Jregu^ing  (he  Sfousii^  p/  Gad-    By  Jonaih^ 
Watson  of  Edinburgh,  pp,  32.    HoiiilsUm  and  StoMmqn,  f/oviicfon.  18^. 

Thebe  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  success  of  Christianity,  than  when 
^e  worship  of  God  is  upheld  in  a  spiritual  and  honorable  manner. 
Declensions  from  this  practice  are  too  common  among  Christians,  even  op 
the  Lord's  day,  and  much  more  extensively  and  l^imentably  so  on  week 
days.  The  little  appeal  before  us  has  been  written  chjefly  witl)  the  object 
of  endeavouring  to  excite  a  revival  in  week-evening  services.  It  is  p^blishe4 
f  0  very  cheap,  that  copies  of  it  could  be  ^SLai\^  procured  by  the  poanagerp 
of  the  services  in  churches  and  chapels  ;  f^id  being  laid  in  the  pews  they 
might  be  taken  home  and  read,  and  thus  more  importance  might  necea- 
•arily  be  awakened  to  week-evening  service?,  and  thereby  %  better  attend- 
ance obtained.  An  extremely  desirable  result  for  the  honour  of  Christianity, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  true  worshippers  of  the  Most  High,  and  for  the 
conviction  of  the  world  as  to  the  rea}ity  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  1  This  recommendation  is  not  theoretical ;  as  we  are  in  the  position 
to  state  that  it  has  already  been  acted  upon  by  a  Eealous  deacon  with 
manifest  advantage ;  and  we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  if  his  co-adjutors 
will  profit  by  his  experience,  they  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid. 


Jubilee  Hymn  Book,  IHmo.pp,  24.  Sunday  School  Union.  London,  1853. 

Contains  twenty-one  original  compositions  adapted  to  the  interesting 
commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  evincing 
DO  inconsiderable  amount  of  poetic  spirit.  In  addition  to  the  sterling  and 
time  honored  talents  of  James  Montgomery  and  Ann  Gilbert,  the  names 
of  the  other  claimants  to  poetical  immortality  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Thej 
are  :->John  Holland,  Joseph  Soul,  W.  Slsson0|  W.  Bi^by,  W.  H.  Gr9§ery 
W*  Gover,  and  Sara  SuMJum  HoUett. 
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THE  JUBILEE 

OF  THE 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

A  public  meeting  on  this  subject  was 
held  on  the  28th  of  September,  in  Surrey 
Chapel ;  the  Hon.  A.  Kikkaibd,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair.  The  chairman  spoke  rery 
highly  of  the  Sunday  school  system — ^the 
importance  of  wMch  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  orerrate: — 

Not  a  few  of  the  educational  projects 
of  our  time  may,  I  believe,  be  traced 
back  to  this  Union,  and  to  that  Sunday 
school  system  which  preceded  it.      I 
belieye  also — and,  to  my  own  mind,  this 
is  a  very  important  point— that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  laity  in  our  churches  in 
works  of  Christian  benevolence,  was  a 
consequence  of  the  labors  of  this  society. 
And,  if  there  were  no  other  claim  upon 
the  Christian  public  for  their  support, 
this  one  fact  would  surely  be  sufficient. 
In  the    church  to  whieh  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong— and  I  believe  it  is  the 
case    with   nearly   all   other    denomi- 
nations of  Christians — ^the  lay  element 
is  found  to  be  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance  in   the    prosecution    of  any 
Christian  enterprise.     Not  a  few  excel- 
lent ministers  have  told  me  that  they 
have  derived  great  help  in  their  labors 
from  the  laity. 

He  adverted  to  the  feet  that  his  friend 
and  relative,  the  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  who 
had  been  for  a  few  weeks  travelling  in 
Yorkshire  and  preaching  the  gospel 
every  day,  had  told  him  that,  although 
he  met  with  much  of  an  encouraging 
and  hopeful  nature,  there  was  yet  a 
very  serious  amount  of  infidelity  actively 
at  work  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  They  were  too  apt  to  forget  the 
moral  condition  of  vast  masses  in  this 
metropolis,  and  required  occasionally  to 
have  such  a  walk  as  he  had  had  in 
coming  to  that  place  through  the 
New-cut. 


Bir.  J.  H.  TiussmDBs,  the  secRtur. 
submitted  a  brief  statement  oftheUbss 
of  the  Parent  Unioa  during  the  pst 
forty-nine  years. 

The  RcT,  W.  WAI.TKBS,  of  New  M- 
street,  and  the  Bey,  Lckb  Wisxij, 
seconded  the  first  resolutioni.  1^ 
former  gentleman  was  Tery  emetic  a 

praise  of  Sunday  schools: 

Whether    statesmen   and  poUtidau 
believe  it  or  not,   we  ourselves  Un 
immoveable  fiuth  in  the  statement,  thsi 
it  has  served  to    steady  this  klngdoa 
when  all  the  countries  of  Europe  hirs 
rocked  to  and   fro  to  their  foundaiiis, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  hxn 
perished  in  the  general  shock;  that  ft 
has  been  a  stronger  security  than  oa 
wooden  walls  and   fortresses,  bristW 
with  loaded  cannon ;  that  Sunday  scbod 
teachers   and    children    are  a  secam 
guard  than  regiments  accoutred  wiih 
musket,  and  bayonet,  and  sword;  thai 
our  constitution  and  laws  find  sn»n| 
them  some  of  their  most  loyal  subjects; 
and  that  none  are  taught  to  pray  mow 
earnestly  than  themselves,  "God  saw 
the  Queen."    These  Sunday  schools,  sir, 
have  saved  our  country  ftom  anarchy, 
from  infidelity,  and    from    the   super- 
stitions of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But,  in  looking  around,  sir,  to  witacas 
the  results  of  this  institution,  we  most 
stretch  our  vision  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  island  home.    Passing  by  the  Act, 
that  it  has  excited  to  sinular  movements 
in  America,  in  Prance,  and  in  other 
countries;    just  think   of  what  it  has 
done,  and  will  to  a  larger  extent  do,  for 
our  colonial  dependencies.      For  many 
years   past^  thousands    annually  have 
left  our  shores  to  setUo  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Australia,  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  and  on  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  Asia.    No  smaU  portion  of  these 
were  trained  in  Sunday  schooLs.     Amid 
the  thousands  that  are  now  leaving  for 
AustTftUa  and  othei:  »hoies,  many  are 
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devoted  Christians,  many  Sunday  school 
teachers.  They  are  carrying  with  them, 
as  an  inheritance  from  this  Union,  richer 
treasures  than  any  which  the  Sacramento 
or  Mount  Alexander  can  yield.  Pre- 
sently they  will  establish  their  schools, 
incorporate  their  Unions,  and  posterity, 
for  generations  to  come,  will  gather  the 
harvest  of  their  precious  seed.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of 
the  new  world,  among  the  distant  islands 
of  the  Western  Indies,  and  those  that 
gem  the  Southern  Seas;  beneath  the 
burning  clime  of  India,  this  Union  is  felt 
as  a  rich,  liberal,  and  blessed  benefiM2tor. 

It  was  to  the  rising  population  that 
the  chief  attention  of  their  foes  was 
directed.  Schools  were  being  erected  on 
every  hand.  All  kinds  of  inducements 
were  held  out  to  secure  attendance. 
Loose  literature  and  infidel  literature 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  passions  and 
demands  of  youth ;  but  if  Christians,  in 
connexion  with  their  other  efforts,  would 
vigorously  support  their  friends  who 
labor  in  that  department,  they  had  no 
ground  for  fear. 

Tlio  Rev.  James  Shebman  moved  the 
second  resolution : — 

"  That  this  meeting  warmly  approves 
of  the  objects  contemplated,  as  the  me- 
morial of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Jubilee,  in  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  following  purposes,  viz.: — 1.  To 
provide  accommodation  for  the  libraries 
of  circulation  and  reference,  which  are 
now  made  use  of  by  upwards  of  600 
teachers  at  a  nominal  subscription  of 
one  shilling  per  annum.  2.  To  accom- 
modate the  classes  which  meet  weekly  to 
prepare  the  lessons  to  be  taught  on  the 
following  Lord's-day.  3.  To  enable  the 
teachers  of  London  to  meet  for  occasional 
conference,  or  to  receive  instruction  by 
means  of  lectures.  4.  To  secure  en- 
larged space  for  the  increasing  business 
of  the  Union  ;  and,  also,  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  des- 
titute districts  throughout  the  kingdom." 

2y 


In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  adverted 
to  the  self-denying  labors  of  the  chair- 
man in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  It 
seemed  meet  tliat  their  honorable  friend, 
who  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the 
City  Mission,  who  had  assisted  at  Young 
Men's  Associations,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  establishment  of  Ragged  Schools, 
and  assisted  there  himself,  who  had  a 
school  for  servants,  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducted in  the  metropolis,  and  chiefly  by 
himself  and  his  honored  lady — ^it  seemed 
meet  that  such  an  individual,  who  had 
taken  part  in  these  institutions  for  the 
welfare  of  the  present  generation,  should 
also  identify  himself  with  that  move- 
ment for  the  Sunday  School  Union.  In 
closing  his  speech  he  read  a  letter  from 
a  poor  man  who  had  been  a  Simday 
scholar  more  than  forty  years  ago,  re- 
questing the  acceptance  of  two  camp- 
stools,  in  the  form  of  a  walking-stick, 
"under  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  of  Sabbath  school  teaching  to 
himself  and  family."  Mr.  Sherman 
offered  the  articles  for  £6.  each.  The 
chairman  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
gave  him  a  cheque  for  ten  guineas. 

The  Rev.  John  Aldis,  of  Maze  Pond, 
in  seconding  the  resolution,  enlarged 
upon  the  objects  to  be  secured  by  the 
Jubilee  Fund,  and  advised  that  they 
should  not  throw  much  away  in  archi- 
tectural embellishments,  or  in  attempts 
at  mere  ornamental  appearance.  It  was 
his  strong  recommendation  that  they 
should  not  trust  too  much  to  external 
grandeur.  The  first  thing  in  their  new 
project  to  be  looked  for  was  accommoda- 
tion ;  securing  that,  in  a  manner  they 
secured  everything. 

Mr.  CuTHBEKTsoN,  ouc  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Parent  Society,  moved,  and  Mr. 
Tyler  seconded,  a  resolution  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  friends.  The  former 
stated  that  the  first  Class-book  of  the 
Union  had  been  printed  in  the  Tahitian 
language,  and  the  Christians  there  were 
now  printing  it  from  the  9tereotyped 
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plates,  and  they  wtm  li<ypi»g  to  Ao  the 
uune  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watbof,  In  mefving  a  rote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  mentioned 
that  the  recently  formed  Snnday  Bchool 
Union,  at  Pftris,  had  eent  them  one 
bandied  francs,  and  were  desirom  of 
taking  part  in  celehrating  the  Juhilee  of 
the  London  Union.  In  Switzerland  a 
Union  was  also  heing  formed. 

Mr.  Dantbl  Pratt,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  stated  l^t  the  Bonday  Bchool 
Union  took  its  rise  in  Borrey  Chapel 
8ohool-room,  forty-nine  years  ago,  and 
'tiiat  there  were  ten,  if  not  a  dozen, 
schools  connected  with  that  place  of 
worship — schools  which  were  snatained, 
•ad  had  been  originated  by  it. 

MANCHESTER. 

At  Manchester  tiiere  was  lately  'held 
a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  friends  of  Sunday 
schools  of  all  evangelical  denominations, 
in  the  Roby  school-room,  Aytoun-street, 
for  the  same  object  as  Thursday  week. 

James  Sidebottom,  Esq.,  presided,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  opening  remarks, 
said  it  was  his  privilege,  when  very 
young,  to  be  admitted  a  scholar  in 
Ghrosvenor-street  Sunday  school ;  and 
well  did  he  remember  those  evening 
addresses  which  were  delivered  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  by  their  devoted 
teachers,  some  of  whom  had  passed  to 
their  reward,  whilst  others  who  still 
remained  with  them  were  amongst  the 
warmest  supporters  of  Sunday  schools. 
His  own  conviction  was  that  under  God 
they  owed  to  Sunday  school  tuition  that 
due  appreciation  of  right,  that  high 
moral  tone,  which  distinguished  the 
mass  of  their  countrymen  from  those  of 
other  nations  in  Europe. 

The  Rev.  R.  Fletcheb  moved  the 
first  resolution,  acknowledging  the  im- 
portance of  Sunday  schools.  He  adverted 
to  their  altered  character. 

*'  At  first  there  wore  exaggerated  no- 
tions in  the  public  mind  concerning  thig 


nttttor.  x^90plo  flioni^t  fliit  If  ddun 
only  pawed  ^thioogli  a  Balibatfa  sdiod 
howerer  short  the  time,  "Oiey  woqU  aS, 
IB  the  end,  beoome  regnhar  €iaaA  uJt 
chi^l-goenu  But  'diey  foigot  M 
whilst,  for  a  IHAe  "winle,  <moe  a  weeL 
the  ciuldren  were  exposed  to  goodinflB- 
ebces,  during  the  greater  part  of  de  I 
rest  of  the  week  they  were  snl^eetedlD 
the  inflneiioe  of  er^  Now,  hmtsm, 
Iheybeghito  see  that  these  greit  re* 
sohs  ecimot  he  expected  aO  at  ODOt 
The  feeHnj^  is  deepening ;  a  higher  due 
of  instmction  is  (demanded,  and  utkuBh 
are  oar  'firiends  now  lahoiing  to  snpplj 
this  lack.  Adult  males  and  iBnaiks  vt 
now  wilHng  to  eontinue  longer  in  die 
schools  than  they  used  to  he ;  andtileI^ 
fore  we  most  hare  instmctioii  sidied  to 
their  adraaced  cspa<nt7. 

Jomr  Hewttt,  Bsq.,  in  seconSiig  tbe 
resolution,  d¥relt  upon  the  ** great  fkt* 
Ihat  in  the  t9imdajr  schools  of  this  oomtij 
there  were  200,000  teachers,  who  wm 
gratuitously  deroting  their  serricei, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbat,  in  seeking  to 
impart  religious  instruction  to  ^ 
jtrrenfle  population  of  the  indnstrioos 
classes;  and  that  there  were  no  less  thss 
2,000,000  children  nnder  the  di^^p^'"* 
of  these  same  teachers.  It  was  as 
interesting  feataie  in  the  Chrisdas 
history  of  these  da3rB,  that  eight  or  tes 
difierent  religious  denominations  coaU 
unite  together  in  their  Sunday  schoal 
labors  to  assist  each  other — holding  pub- 
lic meetings — reading  papers  amoogit 
tiiemselves  —  and  joining  together  st 
Whitsuntide  (as  they  did  there)  for  pur- 
poses of  innocent  recreation. 

Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Ponnsfoid- 
park,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Unioo, 
reviewed  generally  the  beneficial  resulti 
of  missionary  societies,  and  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  in  particular.  In 
doing  so  he  claimed  the  assistance  of 
the  friends  of  the  Sunday  school  in 
Manchester  in  preventing  the  Palace  of 
Industry  from  being  converted  into  a 
temple  of"  Sabbath  desecration." 

The  Rev.  J.  Petebs,  who  moyed  the 
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Becend  resolation,  said,  that  when  they 
spoke  about  the  peace  of  the  cotuitr>% 
he  looked  to  the  Sunday  school  agency 
aa  a  large  conatabulary  force  in  plain 
clothes,  and  unpaid ;  and  to  the  puj^t 
teachers  and  ministers  as  a  moral  militia 
out  of  uniform ;  and  he  should  like  ex- 
ceedingly that  one  of  the  membera  for 
Stockport  would  do  his  very  best  to  get 
a  repeal  of  the  late  enactment,  and  to 
suggest  to  the  powers  that,  be,  if  they 
are  economists,  that  they  had  better 
substitute  a  moral  militia  of  Sunday 
school  teachers.  He  would  engage  that 
they  should  keep  tiie  peace  of  the 
country. 

JoefiFH  Adsbbad^  £^»  sftid  thai  since 
Sunday  schooto  were  established  in 
Manchester  they  had  never  had  sneh  a 
meeting  on  the  subject.  He  related  an 
anecdote  a^propo^  te  the  object : — 

^^  It  so  happened  that,  in  1785,  when 
Mr.  Baikes  intzodoced  Sunday  school 
instruction,  an  excellent,  man^  named 
Fox,  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Prescott-street,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Abraham  Booth,  also  thought  of  es- 
tabliahing'  Sunday  schools ;  and  in  the 
May  of  that  year,  he  first  publicly  pro- 
pounded the  plan  of  education-  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Clapton,,  the  place 
of  his  birth;  A  committee-  was  formed 
to  carry  out  his  general  plan^  and  sub^ 
scxiptions  were  commenced.  At  one  of 
its  earliest  meetings  &  gentiemen,  who 
did  not  appear  to  share  his  comprehen- 
siye  views,  thus  addressed  Mr.  Fox.  *  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  intend  to  confine  the 
soeiety  to  your  own  denomination ;  and, 
if  so,  I  shall  act  in  harmony  with  yon.* 
(This  gcniieman  was  not  a  Freetrader 
in  education;)  Fox  answered,  *  I  shall 
not  be  content  until  every  person  in  the 
world  is  able  to  read  the  Bible ;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  call  upon  all  the 
world  to  help  us.'  That  was  just  the 
spirit  which  influenced  the  Sunday 
School  Union  in  lb52." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watboh,  one  of  tiie  depu- 
tation from  London,  stated  w4iat 
had  been  done  with  respect  to-  the  ex- 


tension of  the  Sunday  school  system, 
detailing  the  facts  reported  at  Surrey 
Chapel,  with  some  additions. 

Somewhere  about  thirty  years  ago,  a 
Union  was  formed  in  America,  which 
has  laboured  with  great  assiduity,  and 
has  extended  itself  over  that  mighty 
land.  It  has  taken  up  a  work  which  is 
not  necessary  to  us.  They  found  that 
in  the  widely-scattered  parts  of  their 
land,  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  a 
Gospel  ministry  among  its  thin  popu- 
lation ;  but  where  there  could  not  be  a 
minister,  a  few  children  might  still  be 
gathered  together,  and  a  Sunday  school 
inetituted — and^  during  the  last  year, 
that  Union  was  the  means  of  establishing 
about  3,000  schools  throughout  the 
waste  and  scattered  parts  of  Western 
America. 

Adverting  to  Sunday  school  literature, 
be  stated  thut  the  Suvbat  Scbool 
Teacbxbs'  Maoazinx,  and  the  Bible 
Class  Magazine,  had  a  large  circula- 
tion— ^the  latter  20,000  copies  monthly. 
They  had  also  a  half-penny  magazine 
for  the  young,  called  the  Child's  Owtt 
MAo-Aznne.  He  incidentally  adverted 
to  one  political  topic : — 

**  We  have  had  the  subject  of  secular 
and  religious,  compulsory  and  voluntary 
education,  broached  on  this  platform; 
but  on  these  I  do  not  intend  to  enter, 
beyond  remarking  this — and  which  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  say — that  there 
is  a  progression,  which  anybody  may 
observe,  towards  a  national  system  of 
education;  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
anybody  who  has  been  watching  the 
course  of  events  must  come  to  this 
conclusion.  Whether  by  government 
or  local  rating,  the  stream  is  setting 
that  way;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  said,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  session,  that  he 
thought  he  "  saw  his  way  to  the  pro- 
position of  a  Government  system  of 
education,  in  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament." I  do  not  say  whether  it  is 
likely  to  come  so  soon  as  that;  but 
e'vents  are  pointing  in  that  direction: 
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The  result  will  be  this,  that  practically 
that  instruction  will  be  of  a  purely 
secular  character,  destitute  of  religion. 
In  a  country  like  this,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
general  system  of  education  to  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  without  its 
being  practically  (I  do  not  say,  nomi- 
nally) abstracted  from  all  religion  what- 
ever. In  America,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  can  retain  the 
Bible  in  their  common  schools ;  and  the 
same  difficulty  will  be  felt  here.  Now, 
what  is  the  practical  lesson?  Where 
is  religion  to  bo  taught?  In  your 
Sunday  schools  ;  and  if  we  have  them 
in  efficiency — ^if  we  have  got  our  two 
millions  of  children,  under  the  watchful 
care  of  200,000  persons,  influenced  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  let  what  will  come  in 
weekly  education,  we  are  sure  that  our 
young  people  will  have  the  truths  of 
God*s  Word  implanted  in  their  minds 
on  the  Sunday." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Camfbell,  of  London, 
made  a  vigorous  and  pointed  speech, 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  London.  He  contrasted  the 
great  religious  institutions  of  the  metro- 
polis with  what  was  actually  doing 
amongst  this  vast  population  of  2,500,000 
souls.  After  complimenting  the  various 
agents,  clergymen,  ci  ty  missionaries,  &c., 
ou  their  self-denying  labors,  he  said : — 

"  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  various  bodies  of  Dissenters,  the 
city  missionaries — ^remove  them,  I  say, 
with  all  their  converts,  and  adherents, 
and  let  me  assure  you — as  the  census, 
I  am  confident,  will  show — the  blank 
thereby  created  would  not  be  very 
great !  It  is  a  terrible  fact ;  but  such  is 
the  case ;  and  I  should  like  exceeding 
much  that  we  had  statistics  of  all  the 
known  and  avowed  conversions  in  the 
metropolis  of  England  for  the  last  seven 
years.  But  what  I  ask  is,  the  statistics 
of  avowed  converts  who  have  never 
been  connected  with  a  Sunday  school ; 
for  I  hold  that  the  bulk  of  our  conversions 
in  Loudon  at  tluA  momeut— wn.^  1  >»^- 


lieve,  to  a  vast  extent,  throttghout  the 
country — are  from  the  Sunday  school; 
if  not  directly  from  that   agency,  yet 
they  have  formerly  spent  years  in  such 
schools,  and  taken  out  with  them  im- 
pressions which  Providence  and  grue 
have  ripened  and  matured  into  decisve 
personal  godliness.     Be  assured  that,  in 
London  and  England  at  this  time,  adnlt 
conversions  are  a  rare  thing.     The  lict 
is  awful,  but  it  is  nndonbtcd  ;  it  wcnild 
seem  as  if  the   adults    were  actually 
**  bound  as  with  the  chain  of  their  sins  " 
— sealed,  unapproachable,  unimpressible. 
Is  the  next  generation  to  be  like  this? 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  un- 
less some  other  agency  than  the  public 
ministration  of  the  Word    is    brought 
actively  into  operation,  even  if  we  had 
such  an  assemblage  of  gifts  and  talenttt 
concentrated  in  our  preachers  as  the 
world  never  saw,  we  conld  not  do  much. 
Is  there  no  hope,  then?     I  rejoice  to 
think  there  is  hope.    And  I  say,  in  the 
face  of  England  and  the  world,  that  my 
hope  rests  mainly  on  the  London  Sunday 
school.    It  deals,  and  it  only  can  deal, 
with   the    raw   material    of   the  next 
generation.    My  conviction  is,  that  the 
London  Sunday  School  Union  has  con- 
tributed most  materially  to  what  I  might 
call  the  comparatively  healthy  state  of 
religion  in  London.    Now,  these  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  base  my  plea  this 
night  on  behalf  of  the  London  Sunday 
School  Union.    Let  no  one  think  that  I 
am  depreciating   the    present    race  of 
Sunday  school  teachers    when    I  say, 
that  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  two 
things — ^the  one  is,  to  examine  by  what 
means  our  teaching  power  can  he  in- 
creased in  amount ;  and  the  other  is, 
how  it  can  be  improved  in  quality.     It 

is  not  simply  the  question  of  quantity 

it  is  the  question  of  quantity  and  qoaHty . 
Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  I  think, 
by  correcting  error  wherever  error 
exists,  and,  more  e82)ecially  in  what  I 
may  call  the  upper — ^not  better  (I  ose 
the  customary  language),  but  the  upper 
Vtajaka  sAd  classes  of  society,  there  most 
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be  an  ond  to  optionalness  in  this  matter ; 
it  must  be  felt  that  there  is  no  talent  too 
good  for  this  work,  no  rank  above  this 
work,  no  intelligence  which  dispenses  the 
obligation  of  engaging  in  this  work. 
Teachers!  I  look  upon  you  simply  as 
the  ministers  of  the  rising  generation ; 
while  it  is  ours,  the  older  and  regular 
ministers,  to  take  them  from  your 
hands,  build  them  up,  and  dispense  to 
them  the  laws  of  Christ.  I  haye  never 
in  my  life— and  between  3,000  and  4,000 
persons  may  have  applied  to  me^ — met 
with  an  individual  who  has  received 
spiritual  impressions  and  been  turned  to 
God  by  day-school  teaching.  But  I 
believe  this  is  because  day-school 
teaching  has  not  sought  it;  and,  not 
having  sought,  has  not  found  it.  Still, 
I  am  not  to  be  disheartened  about  our 
day-schools;  but  let  us  give  ourselves 
wholly  to  this  great  work  of  Sunday 
school  instruction — let  us  join  together, 
heart  and  soul,  to  advance  EngUsh 
Sunday  schools. 

James  Kbbshaw,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in 
moving  the  third  resolution,  spoke  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  as  the  most 
popular  aniversary  in  the  metropolis, 
and  expressed  a  confident  expectation 
that,  ere  the  next  anniversary,  the  whole 
£20,000.  or  £25,000.  required  would 
have  been  raised.  He  should  most  cor- 
dially join  in  the  efibrt.  In  reference  to 
Dr.  Campbell,  ho  said  ho  loved  him  for 
his  vigour  and  his  boldness : — 

I  may  not  agree  with  him  on  every 
point,  but  he  has  a  large  heart.  He  has 
a  slodgo  hammer,  and  he  has  proved 
to-night  that  he  knows  how  to  use 
it.  There  is  much  of  truth  in  the 
representations  which  Dr.  Campbell  has 
made,  and,  if  this  be  so,  our  obligations 
are  the  greater  to  renew  our  devotion 
in  the  work  of  Sunday  school  teaching. 
And  I,  for  one,  can  never  forget  any  in- 
dividual obligations  to  the  Sunday  school 
institution — and  I  hope  that  so  long  as  I 
am  spared,  I  shall  endeavor  to  promote 
its  efficiency. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Halley  eloquently 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  made  a 


happy  allusion  to  the  aimounced  con- 
tribution from  Paris.  After  reference 
to  Louis  Napoleon's  feats — "  attempting 
to  climb  to  an  Imperial  throne,  resting 
on  a  bayonet" — and  France's  loss  of  her 
liberties,  he  said : — 

"  Who  was  not  touched  this  evening 
to  learn  that  from  Paris  a  donation  has 
come  for  the  celebration  of  this  Jubilee, 
and  that,  too,  before  a  donation  from  the 
town  of  Manchester?  I  envy  Paris 
that  honor;  I  was  affected  by  that 
allusion.  What,  Mr.  Chairman,  Paris 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  London  worthy  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  ?  Well,  let  Man- 
chester follow  closely  after  ;  and,  by 
her  doings,  show  that  her  heart  has  not 
grown  cold  in  this  good  old  cause,  which 
once  was  loved  so  much  by  the  friends 
of  many  around  me ;  let  Manchester  at 
least  show  that  she  will  surpass  in  her 
liberality,  though  she  may  be  behind  in 
time ;  and  that,  in  this  great  cause,  her 
heart  glows  as  warmly  as  ever,  and  her 
hands  are  stretched  out  with  as  much 
gfenerosity.'* 

He  contrasted  England  and  America  in 
respect  to  Sunday  schools.  An  American 
gentleman  had  said,  that  at  Sunday 
school  meetings,  and  on  Sunday  school 
platforms,  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  among  the  pleaders  for 
Sunday  school  instruction,  and  among 
the  foremost  men  who  stood  up  in 
defence  of  this  sacred  cause. 

"We  have  nothing  like  that  in 
England.  We  may  have  men  with 
statesmanlike  powers  and  with  noble 
eloquence,  fit  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Clay  and  Webster.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
have.  But,  for  Sunday  schools  to  take 
that  position  (according  to  the  wish  of 
my  honored  friend  behind  me)  which 
they  do  in  America,  we  ought  to  have 
such  men  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  teachers.  For, 
at  this  moment,  no  British  names  strike 
me  as  more  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster ;  yet,  ' 
in  England,  if  such  men  were  tA  ^\i\j«. 
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exclaim,  "Truly  the  gods  have  come 
down  in  the  likeness  of  men !"  In 
America  the  thing  is  understood ;  Sunday 
school  instruction  has  there  attained,  or 
is  rapidly  attaining,  its  proper  pUce ; 
and  no  good  man  thinks  his  position  too 
high  to  engage  in  it  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country." 

The  Chaibman  then  said,  that  it  was 
the  full  determination  of  the  committees 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sunday 
School  Unions  to  originate  such  an 
organization  as  would  effectually  reach 
the  pastors  and  deacons,  the  Church 
members  and  members  of  congregations, 
and  the  teachers  and  superintendents, 
as  well  as  the  children  in  their  schools, 
and  all  benevolent  friends  who  wished 
well  to  the  great  cause  they  had  in  hand. 
Mr.  Kershaw  and  himself  would  do 
something  between  them  by  way  of 
meeting  Paris,  to  the  extent  of  £100. ; 
and  Mr.  Dilworth  would  give  £10.  more. 
Now,  if  they  could  only  get  igSOO.  or 
£1,000.  at  once,  it  would  have  an  effect 
in  London  the  following  morning — in- 
deed, he  should  not  wonder  if  Dr.  Camp- 
bell were  actually  to  telegraph  it  thither. 

Mr.  Watson  announced  that  Mr. 
GcRNEY  had  given  one  hundred  guineas, 
and  Mr.  Tixomfson  one  hundred  guineas 
more,  nearly  one  thousand  guineas 
having  been  subscribed  in  London 
already. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Pearce,  then  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  theii:  esteemed 
chairman.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that 
one  of  the  remarks  of  his  friend  Dx. 
Halley  could  be  borne  out.  He  was 
disposed  to  think  that  there  might  be 
found  a  larger  number  of  those  who 
occupy  the  higher  stations  in  our  land 
devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of 
Sunday  school  instruction,  than  some  of 
their  friends  would  admit.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  a  handsomely  bound 
Bible  having  been  presented  to  a 
recently  elected  Member  of  Parliament 
for  one  division  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire, by  his  class  of  female  Sunday 
scholars.    And  nuaout  aaid,  thftt  ovx 


illustrioos  Queen,  herself,  when  residisg 
at  Osborne,  was  accastoined  dilligently 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  Sunday  eUfiS 
teaching,  by  which  he  (Mr.  Peaiee} 
Tentured  to  say  she  did  not  more  digni^ 
her  laudable  occupation  than  she  her- 
self was  dignified^ 

G.  W.  Busas,  Esq,^  of  London,  in  t 
brief  speech,  seconded  the  propositiao, 
which  was  briefly  acknowledged  and 
adoDted*  ■  » 


UXBBIDGE. 

IMDBPENDEMT  SUKDAT   SCHOOLS. 

The   Uxbcidge,    Ickenhas}^   and  Ux- 
brid^B  Moor  IndependBBt  Sooday  Schools 
contaia  54!6>  scholars,  and    59    teachen; 
31   of  tbe  teachers  have  been  soholan  ia 
the   Uxbridge    and     lekeuham    sehooU. 
and    40     are   members  of    the   Chorcb. 
The  libcaries  contain,  about  300  volumes 
from  which  a  large  number  of  loans  bare 
been    granted;    several    of    the  teacher* 
ciroulata  grataitoaaly  in  their  classes,  tbe 
Bible  Class,  Christian's  Ptenny,  and  Jwienik 
Missionary  Magazines,   the   Appeal,  and 
Bond  of  Hope  Review.     A  large  sum  hm 
been   expended  by  the   scholars   in   the 
purehase  of   Biblett    hynm    books,   and 
Sjunday  school  and  missionary  penodieilflk 
Qne   pleasing    feature    which    shews  the 
growing  missionary  spirit  of  the  scholars  is 
tl|e  establishment  of-a  monthly  workingnif- 
sionary  meeting,  which  has  originated  with 
the    giria   themselves,    after  hearing  aa 
addiasss   delivered   by  the    Rev.    C.    H. 
Buteman :  the  attendance  atUiese  meetings 
has  averaged  35  girls,  the  swn  snbsoribed 
since  its  formation  is  £3.  10$,  Od.,  winoh 
has  been  appropriated  to  wearing^  apparri 
for   the  natives  of    Samoa,    and   a    box 
containing  the  same  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harbutt^  missionary  to  the 
South  Seas.   The  missionary  oontributiont 
tofwards  the  support  of   the   two    native 
teachers  in  India  amount  to  jC26«  12#.  5<L, 
which  sum  exceeds  the  annual   expend!* 
ture  of  the  three  schools* 

The  clothing  clubs  in  operation  at  the 

lokenham  and   Uxbridge  Moor  Schools, 

established  for  the   purpose  of  inducing 

I  cegolar  attendanoe,  and  eneeuraging  habits 
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of  economy,  among  the  poorer  chlldreD, 
have  satiafaotorily  progressed,  the  sum 
deposited  heiBg  upwards  of  £S8.,to  which 
a  premium  has  been  added  throu^  the 
kindness  and  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
the  schools. 

Several  meetings  of  the  teachers,  in 
addition  to  the  monthly  public  prayer 
meetings,  have  been  lield,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  have  an  old  scholars' 
meeting  as  early  as  convenient.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  io  the  erection  of 
separate  rooms  (which  are  nmch  wsifted) 
both  at  Uzbridge  and  Ickenham,  fbr  the 
Bible  and  infknt  classes,  such  rooms  the 
committee  hoped  would  soon  be  provided. 

The  cash  account  shews  a  balance  due 
to  the  treasurer  of  £11.  which  has  since 
been  subscribed,  and  there  is  the  prospect  of 
having  next  year  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  annual  subscribers  to  th«  school 
fmid. 


ESSEX. 
Harlow  Distbict  Sunday  School 
Union. — The  first  annoal  meeting  of  this 
institution  was  held  in  the  Baptist  chapel, 
Harlow,  on  September  28th,  1852.  After 
partaking  of  tea,  the  Rev.  C  Betry,  of 
Hatfield  Heath,  was  requested  to  occtipy 
the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
singing  and  prayer,  after  which  the' 
secretary,  Mr.  F.  F.  Medcalf  read  the ! 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  the 
Union  comprises  nine  schools,  136  teach- 
ers, and  1,017  children.  It  was  then 
moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wood,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Slater,  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  and  resolved : 
"  That  this  meeting  do  hereby  express 
their  opinion,  that  the  facts  mentioned  in 
the  report  now  read,  arc  sUch  as  to 
justify  the  association  in  a  continuance 
of  those  efforts  which  have  a  direct  tend- 
ency to  educate  the  young."  Moved  by 
the  Ptev.  C.  T.  Keen,  of  Lambeth, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Haslam,  of  Eppmg, 
and  resolved  :  *'  That  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  expression  of  sympathy 
on  tlie  part  of  ministers  towards  the 
teachers  (by  often  visiting  their  schools, 
and   affectionately  aiding   them    with 


their  advice),  is  well  calculated  to 
smtein  them  in  the  prosecfition  of  their 
mrdaoQs  work,  and  at  the  stime  time,  to 
keep  MliTe  Oiat  interest  which  should  be 
felt  towards  labor  bo  eminent  fbr  its 
snecess,  in  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom." 

THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 
The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  haB 
caused  the  following  questions  to  be 
addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diooese  r^- 
1.  Do  you  make  it  a  rule  to  teach  idl 
the  children  in  your  school  the  whole  of 
the  catechism  ?  2.  In  so  doing,  do  yon 
ever  vary  the  method  and  order  of 
teaching?  8.  Explain  the  cause  and 
amount  of  such  variation,  if  it  exist  in 
any  instuice;  e.  g^  in  the  case  of 
unbaptized  children,  if  any ;  or  of  those 
who  were  baptized  out  of  the  church  of 
England ;  or  of  those  who,  however 
baptized,  were  never  formally  presented 
in  the  church  by  sponsors  ;  or  of  those 
concerning  whom  there  is  a  doubt 
regarding  any  of  the  above  circum- 
stances. Mention  any  other  case^  if 
there  be  any  other,  and  state  how  you 
deal  with  it. — Record, 


rfto 


WEST  LONDON. 
A  crowded  meeting  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  Sunday  schools,  residing 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  metn^olis, 
was  held  at  Craven  Chapel,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  to  hear  statements  respect- 
ing the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  and  to  adopt  measures 
thereupon.  Dr.  Liefchild  took  the 
Chair,  and  expressed  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  laudable  projects  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Committee.  Mr. 
F.  Benham,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
West  London  Auxiliary,  introduced  the 
business  of  the  evening ;  and  the  meet- 
ing was  afterwards  addressed  by  the 
Revs.W.  ]}rock,  James  Stratten,  T.  Alex- 
ander, W.  Roberts,  J.  E.  Ashby,  and 
Messrs.  John  Stoneman  and  Robert 
Latter.  All  the  resolutions  submitted 
were  unanimottsly  adopted. 
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OBITUARY. 

Died,  September  24,  from  the  rapture 
of  a  blood-yessel,  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr.  J.  U.  Doyle,  well  known  in 
the  Southwark  Sunday  school  Society  as 
the  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Bond 
street  Sunday  school,  Lambeth,  and 
teacher  at  Jurston  street  Ragged  school. 
It  was  no  later  than  our  number  for 
September  (p.  500)  that  we  announced 
the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  AN>m 
his  fellow  teachers  to  this  worthy  bene- 
factor of  his  species.  His  indefatigable 
zeal  and  imtiring  labors  in  the  cause  of 
his  Redeemer  were  too  much  for  his 
weak  constitution,  and  were  the  means 
of  hastening  him  to  an  early  tomb.  His 
last  exhortation  to  those  around  him  was 
emphatic, — "  Work  while  it  is  call'd 
to-day!"    EUs  end  was  peace. 


iPoetr». 
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WOBK  WHILE  IT  18  CALL'D  TO-DAY." 


Bj  JOSEPH  PATNE,  Esq.,  Barrifter-«t- 
Law,  <m  the  ImproTement,  bj  the  Rev.  JAxn 
SHmcAN,  on  Fridaj  Eveniiig,  October  15th, 
185S,  of  the  Death  of  B€r.  J.  H.  Dotlb,  aged  24, 
late  Teacher  at  Bond  Street  Sunday  School 
and  Jonton  Street  Sabbath  Erenlng  School. 

SrinciiKi)  upon  the  bed  of  death, 
Uiing  well  his  parting  breath, 
Hark  I  I  hear  a  Chriatian  say, 
*«  Work  while  It  la  call'd  to-daj." 

lilt  one  of  titled  name  ? 
Is  it  one  of  martial  fiune  ? 
Is  it  one,  in  Age's  hour. 
Yielding  to  the  T  jranf  s  power  ? 

No  ;  tis  one  of  manly  form, 
With  the  life-blood  joung  and  warm ; 
Who  obey'd  the  golden  rule. 
Teaching  in  the  Snndi^  SchooL 

Toiling  in  the  Sarlour's  cause, 
Urged  by  Love's  unsparing  laws, 
On  he  went:— a  sodden  stroke 
Game :— **the  golden  bowl  was  broke.** 

Let  us  turn,  to-nlg^t,  away 
From  the  body's  slow  decay  ; 
Let  us  trace  the  spirit's  flight 
Upward  to  the  realms  of  light. 


Mouminf  for  the  hostored  dead. 
Let  us  In  his  Ibotatepa  tread  ; 
Follow  where  he  led  ttaa  way, — 
*(  Work  while  It  la  oaU*d  to-daj.** 

By  the  same  troe  lore  inspired. 
By  the  same  strtms  spirit  fired. 
Far  from  sorrow,  ain  and  pain, 
Doubtlees  we  shall  meet  again ! 
TempUt  Oct.  6,  I8M. 


J.  P. 


THE  FEMALE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

Bee  came  amidst  her  children. 
Like  sunshine  'monget  the  flowers ; 

CSieerlng  with  love'a  eoft  radiance 
Those  blessed  Sabbath  hours. 

They  dnstered  fondly  round  her. 

As  round  a  mother's  knee. 
While  she  told  them  the  sweet  etory 

Of  our  Sarioor's  infancy. 

Not  in  language  graro  and  stately. 

Nor  labored  nor  refined ; 
But  in  words  that  fell  like  dew^xopg 

Upon  the  tender  mind. 

And  she  drew  from  them  aweet  i^^fm*. 
Which  that  simple  history  tao^t. 

By  the  gradual  unfolding 
Of  each  child's  hidden  thooght. 

And  she  bade  them,  in  life's  apring  tins. 
Before  earth's  joys  grew  dim. 

Confide  in  that  Bedeemer, 
And  strive  to  grow  like  TT^in  I 

It  was  a  lovely  picture. 

So  bright,  yet  so  serene ; 
For  there  lay  a  moral  grandeur 

On  that  quiet  Sabbath  scene. 

Her's  was  an  angel's  mlasion— 
Nay,  perchance  there  Is  not  given 

So  noble  an  employment 
To  the  seraph  throng  in  hearen. 

It  was  her's  to  guide  the  wandering  • 
To  make  the  simple  wise ;  ' 

To  train  thoee  young  immortals 
For  their  home  beyond  the  akiea. 

O  happy,  happy  children. 

Thus  gathered  to  the  fold 
Before  the  dark  temptations 

Of  life  had  on  them  rolled  I 

O  happy,  happy  teacher  I 

Fadeless  is  her  renown ; 
Brighter  than  monarch's  diadem 

Will  be  her  starry  crown« 
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METHODS  OF  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

THE   T£ACHEB*S   COXTBSE   OF   SIXTDT. 

**  Through  desire,  a  man^  having  separated  himself,  seeJceth  and  iniermeddleth  vnth 

aU  wisdom,'* 

In  Sunday  schools,  and  also  in  some  day  schools^  not  a  few  persons 
may  be  found,  whose  benevolent  dispositions  have  led  them  to  engage 
in  the  office  of  teachers,  but  whose  early  education  was  not  sufficiently 
extensive,  to  qualify  them  for  handling  every  subject  they  may  have  to 
teach  with  propriety  and  efficiency.  Such  individuals  who  feel  themselves 
to  be  in  want  of  some  further  aid,  to  insure  their  advancement  in 
intelligence  and  mental  power,  will  probably  be  willing  to  accept  any 
useful  advice  that  may  be  given  to  them  with  this  object  in  view;  and 
they  are  accordingly  invited  to  consider,  and,  if  approved,  to  adopt  the 
course  of  study  that  will  be  now  recommended,  or  something  similar  to 
it;  with  the  sincere  hope  and  desire  that  it  may  prove  of  service 
to  them. 

The  following  questions  now  arise : — ^What  are  the  mental  deficiencies 
which  teachers  should  aim  to  supply?  and  by  what  means  may  they 
expect  to  succeed  in  their  efforts  for  that  purpose? 

The  general  deficiencies  may  be  stated,  as  being  those  which  leave 
the  mind  with  less  power  than  it  ought  to  possess,  and  the  under- 
standing with  less  knowledge  than  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  Neither 
the  mind  as  a  whole,  nor  the  understanding  as  a  part,  can  be 
permanently  strengthened  without  perpetually  taking  in,  giving  out, 
and  properly  using  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  The  means 
best  adapted  to  this  end  are^  to  seek  after  an  increase  of  knowledge 
with  avidity  and  alacrity,  and  to  study  carefully  every  subject  that 
comes  under  the  attention.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
not  only  teachers,  but  all  other  persons  who  leave  off  studying,  will 
decline  in  mental  power,  and  loose  some  of  their  knowledge;  and  it, is 
therefore  essential,  even  for  the  preservation  of  present  mental 
endowments,  and  much  more  to  augment  them,  that  studious  habits 
be  cultivated.  In  the  concerns  of  intellect,  there  is  no  standing  still; 
the  mind  must  either  advance  or  retrograde.  This  consideration 
should  operate  as  an  incentive  to  all  teachers  to  mark  out  for  them- 
selves, and  continue  to  pursue,  a  course  of  study  according  to  their 
abilities  and  circumstances,  in  agreement  with  the  time  they  find  they 
can  devote  to  it,  and  the  opportunities  they  can  secure  for  the 
purpose. 

Presuming  that]^  teachers  are  acquainted   with  the   three  leading 
branches  of  knowledge,  (reading,  writing  and  elementary  arithmetic,) 
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the   object  should  be  to  render   preeeat  »ilaiBBi«ftl»  ariwidiary  to 

further  advancement. 

Reading  contributes  greatly  to  mental  improvement,  and  to  increase 
the  student's  stock  of  intelligence.  But  it  will  not  have  muck  tendeaif 
in  this  way,  if  the  reading  be  gone  o\er  too  hastily,  nor  if  the  time  of 
the  reader  be  devoted  to  light  and  trifling  works,  which  are  written  for 
the  sake  of  entertainment.  Reading,  to  be  really  beneficial,  aiieiild  be 
pursued  with  studioustiess,  combined  with  a  habit  of  reflecikm ;  mi  t 
selection  of  books  should  be  carefuDy  made,  to  mee^  the  Mei 
intellectual  wants  of  every  individtral.  In  making  this  seleetioD,  it  10 
very  unwise  to  pander  to  the  imagination  and  the  ftmey;  but  il  ie  moN 
satisfactory  and  safe  to  read  such  books  ae  Me  ealonlaled  to  bnld  vf 
the  judgment,  and  to  influence  and  direct  the  reaeooing  IkMulty. 

Time  for  reading  may  be  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  prsMfaig 
calls  of  bujtiness  and  family  affairs,  by  adopting  a  atdtable  arrangeneit 
of  work  for  every  passing  hoinr,  so  as  to  leave  intervale  whidi  should  W 
employed  \\'ith  avidity,  for  the  sake  of  improvement.  Semetimei 
favorable  occasions  for  the  perusal  of  books  will  occur,  while  at  o^rf 
the  fragments  of  hours  will  require  to  be  seised  npon  with  eamestaets, 
that  they  may  not  slip  away  unprofitably. 

A  plan  for  reading  should  be  dmwn  out  to  suit  the  teaeher*8  speciil 
circumstances,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  embrace  articles  and 
works  on  Education,  and  these  should  not  be  laid  aside  withaat 
repeated  perusals.  It  should  also  include  select  eonrsee  of  general 
literature,  history,  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  natural,  mental,  a&d 
moral  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  particularly  biblical  literature, 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  To  which  should  be  added,  Ibr  tb« 
sake  of  study  and  reference,  some  works  on  geography,  topography, 
and  chronology.  All  these  should  be  judiciously  procured,  according 
to  the  means  that  teachers  may  possess,  either  by  purchasing  works  te 
constitute  a  library  of  their  own,  or  by  availing  themselres  of  the  use 
of  such  libraries  of  reference  or  circulation  as  they  can  have  recourse  to 
with  most  convenience. 

Have  a  book  always  at  hand,  that  you  may  thus  improve  the  leisure 
hours  as  they  pass.  "A  love  of  reading  has  always  distinguished  the 
wise  and  intelligent  of  mankind.  No  acuteness  of  observatioo,  no 
closeness  of  reasoning,  no  brilliancy  of  imagination,  or  power  of  in- 
vention, can  enable  man  well  to  dispense  with  this  habit.*'  If  such 
remarks  be  true  when  men  of  ability  and  talent  are  considered,  then 
how  much  more  forcibly  do  they  apply  to  those  whose  capacities  are  of 
an  inferior  order.  Let  time  be  economised,  let  means  be  judidonslY 
employed,  let  the  fragments  of  the  day  be  gathered  up,  and  many  a 
book  may  bo  advatila^^ouul^  T^^.d. 
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Conversation  with  a  friend  on  the  contents  of  books  that  you  may 
read,  is  an  admirable  method  of  deepening  the  impression  of  what  may 
have  been  learnt,  and  of  being  more  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  that  may  have  been  read,  or  of  detecting  any  errors  that 
may  occur  in  the  publications,  either  through  heedlessness  or  design  on 
the  part  of  their  authors.  By  this  method,  mutual  progression  in 
knowledge  is  also  promoted. 

Writing,  as  a  means  of  mental  improvement,  is  of  still  greater 
importance.  There  is  a  definitiveness,  an  exactness,  and  yet  there  may 
be  a  flexibility  about  written  exercises^  that  serve  most  materially  to 
train  the  understanding  to  accuracy  and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
intelligence.  The  revision,  too,  of  such  exercises,  at  short  periods  after 
they  were  written,  tends  much  to  render  them  more  clear  and  truthful. 

Should  the  teacher  be  deficient  in  grammatical  information,  he  can 
take  any  standard  grammar,  study  the  rules,  and  write  out  the 
examples.  By  this  simple  method,  continued  with  perseverance, 
improvement  may  be  greatly  promoted. 

The  art  of  composition  is  a  most  desirable  acquirement.  This  can 
be  managed  by  taking  an  elementary  work  on  the  subject,  and  from  it 
learning  the  nature  of  sentences,  both  simple  and  complex,  with  their 
constituent  parts,  namely,  the  subject,  predicate,  and  object,  together 
with  their  adjuncts;  also  the  proper  combination  of  sentences  into 
paragraphs.  By  means  of  frequent  exercises  of  this  kind,  the  student's 
vocabulary  will  be  much  enlarged,  and  he  will  attain  to  considerable 
skilfulness  in  the  right  choice  and  use  of  words.  To  acquire  a  correct 
style  of  writing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  read  a  paragraph  from  any 
celebrated  author,  two  or  three  times  over;  then  shut  the  book  and 
try  to  reproduce  it  in  writing ;  when  this  is  done,  open  the  book  again, 
compare  your  own  production  with  the  original,  and  correct  any  errors 
that  may  appear,  both  in  the  punctuation  and  sentences.  Many  persons, 
by  following  these  plain  directions,  have  most  agreeably  polished  their 
style,  both  of  writing  and  speaking. 

Improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  Geography  is  best  obtained  by 
drawing  maps  in  outline.  First,  the  boundaries  of  the  country ;  second, 
its  divisions,  with  the  mountains  and  hills;  third,  the  lakes  and  rivers; 
fourth,  the  cities  and  great  towns;  and  lastly,  fill  up  with  as  many 
more  cities  and  towns  as  may  be  desirable. 

A  course  of  History  and  Biography  should  be  studied,  in  connexion 
with  Geography.  The  writing  out  of  lists,  in  chronological  order,  of 
the  various  lines  of  Sovereigns,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
the  reigns  of  each,  and  the  times  in  which  celebrated  individuals  lived, 
serves  to  impress  this  knowledge  more  deeply  upon  the  memory.  The 
regular  study  of  history,  by  suitable  courses,  in  company  with  a  frieuA^ 
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or  in  a  class  for  mutaal  instructioD,  is  very  adTantageotu.  But 
of  all  studies  pursued  for  the  sake  of  mental  improYement,  reading  vi 
afford  most  aid;  vrhile  writing  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  acconcj 
with  which  innumerable  truths  and  facts  may  be  retained ;  and  con£Et- 
ence  with  other  persons  will  promote  an  aptness  for  the  proper  use  U 
knowledge  whenever  it  may  be  required.  The  brief  statement  d 
Lord  Bacon  is  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance.  '^  Reading  maked 
a  full  man  ;  writing,  an  exact  man ;  and  conversationy  a  ready  man.*' 
Let  all  teachers  then  gird  up  their  minds  to  this  threefold  excellence. 

Popular  lectures,  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  means  of  mental  im- 
provement. They  have  the  great  advantage  of  giving  information  ia 
the  space  of  about  an  hour,  that  would  require  days  of  reading  to  get 
the  same  together.  In  many  of  these  lectures,  too,  much  intelligence 
is  received  which  would  escape  the  general  student  by  reading  onlj; 
and  the  mind,  through  their  delivery,  is  not  unfrequently  set  with 
earnest  desire  upon  the  mastery  of  subjects  that  may  prove  extremelj 
useful  and  profitable,  and  which,  but  for  the  lecture,  might  have  been 
overlooked.  To  read,  from  some  approved  work  about  the  lectnre 
before  hearing  it,  is  a  good  means  of  rendering  it  additionally  pleasing 
and  advantageous  while  attending  to  its  delivery. 

Every  course  of  study  should  have  a  twofold  object,  first  to  enridi 
the  student  with  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  and  second, 
to  distribute  this  kmd  of  wealth  among  others  for  their  lasting  benefit 
Our  eager  desire  should  be  to  gain  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  happiness 
and  usefulness.  When  all  the  intelligence  we  now  possess,  or  are 
capable  of  acquiring,  is  sanctified  by  the  streams  which  flow  from  ihit 
Fountain  of  Life  and  Love,  than  we  shall  become  additionally  fitted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  earth,  and  for  resting  satisfied  with  the  prospeet 
of  heaven.  Then  also  shall  we  be  more  fully  disposed,  and  better 
qualified,  to  engage  in  pursuits,  and  to  shape  our  studies  in  courses 
which  have  for  their  object,  the  display  of  our  love  for  the  advance- 
ment of  others  in  knowledge,  and  especially  that  which  teaches  and 
points  out  the  high  road  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  everlasting 
improvement.  Tutoh. 

DOUBTS. 
It  is  related  that  Mede  had  all  his  scholars  come  to  him  at  his  chamben  in 
tbe  evening;  and  the  first  qaestion  he  put  to  each  was,  "Quid  dabitas?" 
'* What  doubts  have  you  met  with  in  your  studies  to-day?**  for  be  soppoeed, 
that  to  doubt  nothing,  and  to  understand  nothing,  was  just  the  same  thing. 
This  was  right,  and  the  only  method  to  make  young  men  exercise  tbdr 
rational  powers,  and  not  to  acquiesce  in  what  they  learn  mechanically  and  by 
rote,  with  an  inolence  of  spirit,  which  prepares  Uiem  to  receive  and  swallow 
implicitly  whatever  is  offered  them. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  TRIALS  AND  ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

"  Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  ahoot." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  recur  to  this  poetic  effusion  of  the  author  of 
the  ^'  Seasons/'  without  exciting,  for  the  moment,  a  smile.  I  do  not 
mean  a  smile  of  indifference  or  contempt,  but  a  sort  of  smile,  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  recurrence  of  the  mind  to  the  variety  of  ideas^  which 
spring  up  in  the  youthful  imagination,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
(sometimes  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  sometimes  rather  serious  and 
startling)  they  are  thrown  or  shot  off.  Thus,  if  a  lad  should  exhibit 
a  particular  tcuit  in  anything  that  may  be  absolutely  absurd,  or  mis* 
chievous,  or  decidedly  wicked,  or  otherwise,  an  instant  recurrence  to 
these  ideas,  and  to  this  shooting  of  them,  seems  to  create  at  once  the 
sort  of  smile  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  remark.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  involved  in  this  poetic  thought  a  sacred  and  sublime  principle, 
to  which  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  invite  attention. 

In  catching  these  ideas,  and  in  controling  and  directing  them^  lie  at 
once  the  trials  as  well  as  the  encouragements  of  the  Teacher. 

Our  trials  and  our  encouragements  go  together.  It  is  not  all  trial, 
neither  is  it  all  encouragement;  but,  it  is  first  one,  and  then  the  other; 
now  the  trial-— nou;  the  encouragement.  Let  us  see  how  this  position 
can  be  sustained,  and  what  additional  encouragements  we  may  derive 
from  these  considerations. 

Let  us  come  at  once  to  the  trial,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  that  the  union  of  our  trials  and  encouragements  may  be 
found  from  our  position  in  society,  from  the  examples,  and  from  the 
rewards,  which  have  crowned  ihe  labors  of  others ;  and,  as  Christian 
men,  from  the  promises  of  the  Word  of  God. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  of  ourselves,  that  our  field  of  occupation 
lies  high,  and  altogether  in  the  literary  world;  whether  it  be  in 
poetry  or  in  prose,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  "  Belles  Lettrcs,"  We 
do  not  rank  ourselves  among  the  ^*  Literati"  of  the  age,  though  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  conceded  to  us,  that  we  may  have  added  a  little  to 
its  stock.  Neither  do  we  presume  to  tell  of  military  prowess,  or  skill, 
for  we  are  not  warriors.  We  do  not  wear  the  uniform  of  soldiers ;  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  parade;  we  have  never  marched  to  the 
review,  never  met  the  enemy  on  the  battle  field,  nor  on  that  field 
joined  the  shout  of  victory.  Neither  have  we,  under  the  "  Meteor  Flag 
of  England,"  braved  either  the  *'  Battle  or  the  Breeze,"  nor  toasted 
vdthin  her  "  Wooden  Walls,"— our  country— our  Queen— our  sweet- 
hearts, or  our  homes.  Yet,  may  we  not,  in  our  particular  field  of 
labor,  have  laid  either  remotely,  or  directiy,  the  foundation  of  much  of 
literary  acquirement,  much  of  military  prowess  and  skill,  and  much  of 
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naval  mterpme?  May  we  not  also  hope,  that  through  our  positioo  la 
society,  and  by  the  assiduous  discharge  of  public  duty,  we  may  hiT? 
done  some  service  to  the  state,  to  the  oountry,  and  to  the  throne  r 
And  may  we  not  thus  derive,  even  in  the  midst  <^  many  trials,  scm 
encouragement  from  the  fact  of  this  our  public  position,  and  these  cm 
public  duties? 

But  beyond  this,  the  position  of  the  teacher  riaes  higher  and  high? 
still.  We  labor  not  for  earth  alone,  but  for  heaven.  This  is  our  iroil 
We  train,  not  only  for  usefulness  and  distinelion  here,  hut  for  glorj, 
honor,  immortality,  and  eternal  life.  If  we  lose  sight  of  this  va.  the 
discharge  of  our  public  and  important  duties,  our  iriak  tviU  aecmn- 
Ib/e,  and  our  encaur<igements  wiU  vmne  before  us.  Bat  with  hetTes 
in  the  distance,  the  heart  under  the  influenoe  of  Divine  grace,  and  the 
mind  enlightened  to  discern  things  exedlent  and  pare,  we  may  ad?aaee 
and  fear  not ;  and,  with  all  our  trials,  may  yet  rise  in  the  delightibl 
anticipation,  that  we  shall  not  ''  Labw  in  vain,  neither  spend  ocr 
strength  for  nought'*  This  surely  ought  to  be  another  asgument  to 
encourage  us  in  our  onward  and  upward  course*  From  the  exanpif) 
and  from  the  rewards  which  have  crowned  the  labors  of  o^ers,  we 
might  glean  encouragement  even  in  the  midst  of  onr  trials* 

In  the  second  part  of  that  extraordinary  work,  ^e  ''  Pflgiba's 
Progress,"  we  have  a  pilgrim  of  the  name  of  ^'  VaUant^fbr-the-tiadi  f 
he  had  been  a  faithful  instructor  and  guide  to  the  other  pUgxims  on 
their  journey  to  the  Celestial  City.  They  arrived  at  the  end  oi  their 
pilgrimage,  and,  one  after  the  other,  had  received  the  summons  to  pit- 
pare  for  their  departure.  The  river  of  death  lay  between  them  and 
the  city,  and  the  character  and  departure  of  this  fidthfol  and  devoted 
guide  is  thus  most  graphically  described  by  John  Banyan.  May  it 
stand  out  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

'<  After  this  it  was  noised  about  that  Mr.  VaUant-far-^e-tnith  was 
taken  with  a  summons,  by  the  same  post  as  the  other ;    and  had  iMi 
for  a  token  that  the  summons  was  true,  that  '  his  pitcher  was  l»okeii 
at  the  fountain.*    When  he  understood  it,  he  called  for  his  ftiends  and 
told  them  of  it.*     *  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  am  going  to  my  Father's  House 
and  though  with  great  difficulty  I  got  hither,  yet  now,  I  do  not  repent 
me  of  all  the  trouble  I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.     My  sword 
I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage 
and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  it.     My  marh  and  sctars  I  carry  vrith  me 
to  be  a  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  fought  His  battle,  who  will  now  be 
my  rewarder.*     When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was  come,  many 
accompanied  him  to  the  river  side,  into  which  as  he  wenL  he  said 
*  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  f  and  as  he  went  down  deeper,   he  said 
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*  GvftTe,  ^vliere  la  tkjr  victory  ?'    So  he  passed  orer,  and  all  the  trui 

pets  soonded  for  him  on  tiie  other  side." 

Hera  are  the  tnak^  «id  here  the  final  TSiincPHa, 

FiUBToy  SchooU.  T.  E. 
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No.    12.-**TlIE  CONIBAST. 

Ik  every  picture  there  must  be  shades  as  well  as  lights,  in  order  to 
produce  a  proper  effect;  and  in  sketching  the  recollections  of  the  past, 
a  portraiture  of  oar  failures,  as  well  as  successes,  will  not  be  without 
its  advantages.  The  former  will  cause  the  latter  to  stand  out  in  bolder 
relief,  will  tend  to  humble  our  pride,  to  shew  us  our  insufficiency,  and 
enable  us,  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  to  learn  wisdom  for  the 
lature.  Uninterrupted  prosperity  is  a  blessing  that  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
enjoyed.  It  is  wisely  withheld  from  us,  lest  we  should  be  exalted 
above  measure:  and  though  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  procedure,  in  suffering  the  enemy  to  frustrate  our 
designs,  and  to  blight  our  hopes,  yet  it  is  certain  that  such  failures 
serve  to  render  us  more  watchful  and  prayerfal  in  our  labors,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  us  that  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  that  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  are  to  be 
turned  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Just. 

A  sad  illustration  of  this  truth  I  was  once  permitted  to  witness, 
when  but  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  work  of  teaching,  which  left 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  will  never  be  effaced.  In  the  class 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend,  as  a  scholar,  was  a  youth  some 
years  older  than  myself,  who,  by  his  ready  wit,  his  muscular  strength, 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  exert  on  behalf  of  his  associates,  his 
superiority  in  those  youthful  sports  and  exercises  which  we  considered 
as  accomplishments,  and,  above  all,  by  his  unbounded  generosity, 
obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  all  his  school-fellows.  He  was 
moreover  a  great  favorite  with  our  teacher,  who  thought  that  he  saw 
something  in  him  peculiarly  promising,  for  often  have  I  heard  him 
say,  "Philip  will  make  a  bright  man.*'  No  party  was  ever  proposed 
for  recreation  on  the  week-day  without  Phil,  (as  we  called  him,)  being 
«t  the  head;  and  no  invitations  were  ever  given  by  our  teacher  for  a 
select  few  to  meet  him  at  his  house,  without  Phil  being  of  the  number. 
Unfortunately  we  had  no  ''select  classes"  at  that  time,  wiih  their 
affectionate  teachers  drawing  away  our  youths  from  those  snares  of  the 
fowler,  which,  at  the  critical  period  of  their  first  entrance  upon  the 
world,  are  often  so  successfully  laid  for  their  feet;  and  this  lad  begin- 
ning to  consider  himself  too  old  for  a  scholar,  gradually  declined  in  his 
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attendance,  till  lie  ultO|$ctlier  withdrew  £roin  (he  school.  Some  thought 
that  he  might  haye  been  retained  as  a  junior  teacher;  but,  al»! 
though  well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they  hid  ^ 
duced  no  influence  on  his  conduct,  so  that  morally,  as  weU  tf 
spiritually,  Philip  was  totally  unfitted  for  such  a  work.  His  )m 
teacher,  however,  did  not  altogether  abandon  him;  he  often  wrote,  utd 
sometimes  called  at  his  house,  but  as  Philip  began  to  keep  onseasiA- 
able  hours,  it  was  very  seldom  he  could  be  seen. 

Late  hours  are  never  indulged  in  without  late  assodates,  and  these 
are  seldom  found  among  the  wise  and  the  good.  The  chief  cisii- 
panions  of  Philip,  were  three  young  men  in  the  office  where  he  was 
engaged  as  copying  clerk,  who  considered  him  as  a  fortunate  acquisi- 
tion, being  bold,  courageous,  full  of  frolic,  and  having,  or  at  least 
exhibiting,  no  nice  scruples  of  conscience  which  it  might  be  necessarf 
to  overcome.  By  these  associates  he  was  led  into  all  manner  of  evil 
The  Sabbath  was  desecrated ;  those  various  places  of  amusement  so 
destructive  to  our  youth  were  frequented ;  and  at  times  he  did  not 
hesitate  even  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scomer.  I  once  met  with  him 
while  pursuing  his  downward  course,  and  ventured  to  remind  him  that 
a  day  of  reckoning  was  approaching,  when,  for  all  these  things,  God 
would  bring  him  into  judgment ;  but  he  affected  to  make  light  of  it,  and 
said,  ''  I  do  not  think  as  you  do,  now.  The  instruction  I  received  at 
the  school  was  forced  upon  me,  but  now  I  know  better,  and  am  no  longer 
scared  with  old  wives'  fables."  These  awful  expressions  penetrated 
my  very  soul,  and  as  he  hastily  turned  himself  upon  his  heel  and 
abruptly  left  me,  I  looked  after  him  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  which  1 
cannot  express,  while  I  sent  up  the  petition  of  the  prophet,  *'  Lord 
open  this  young  man's  eyes  that  he  may  see." 

About  five  or  six  years  after  Philip  had  left  us,  I  was  engaged  one 
Sabbath  evening  at  the  school  with  my  superintendent^  when  a  sister 
of  the  young  man  came  in,  to  request  that  some  one  would  im- 
mediately visit  her  brother,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  The  day 
had  been  an  exceedingly  sultry  one ;  and  though  the  son  was  now 
descending  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  doors  and  windows  were  aH 
thrown  open,  yet  the  heat  was  so  oppressive  that  it  had  been  determined 
to  hold  but  a  short  service.  This  resolution  appeared  to  be  the  more 
advisable  as  several  faint  flashes  of  lightning  had  attracted  our  notice, 
which  it  was  feared  would  be  succeeded  by  a  storm.  As  the  eveainff 
advanced,  these  flashes  became  more  frequent  and  vivid,  so  that  everr 
eye  was  turned  toward  the  windows,  and  though  no  thunder  was 
heard,  yet  the  children  were  so  much  alarmed  that  their  attention  could 
scarcely  be  secured  for  a  moment.  The  young  woman  waited  until  a 
hymn  was  sung,  and  the  school  dismissed,  when  the  saperintendent 
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prepared  to  accompany  her  to  the  chamber  of  sorrow.  As  I  felt  a 
great  desire  to  have  another  interview  with  my  old  school-fellow,  I 
asked  permission  of  my  Mend  to  attend  him  on  his  errand  of  mercy, 
which  was  readily  granted. 

By  the  time  the  books  were  put  away,  and  the  school  doors  closed, 
the  blue  glare  from  the  skies  had  increased  in  power.  Flash  followed 
flash  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  whole  heavens  appeared  to  be 
on  fire,  presenting  a  scene  so  awfully  grand  and  sublime,  as  to  produce 
an  unusual  feeling  of  solemnity.  We  had  just  been  singing,  at  the 
dose  of  the  evening's  service,— 

"  Swift  as  the  winged  arrow  flies. 

My  time  is  hastening  on  ; 
Quick  as  the  lightning  from  the  skies, 

My  wasting  moments  run." 

And  every  transient  blaze  which  swept  across  our  path,  together  with 
the  oft-recurring  thought  that  I  was  then  going  to  witness  the  last 
moments  of  one,  whose  sun  was  going  down  while  it  was  yet  day, 
seemed  to  clothe  these  solemn  words  with  a  power  which  I  had  never 
before  experienced.  I  felt  as  though  on  the  very  brink  of  eternity,  with 
but  a  step  between  me  and  death. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  we  arrived  at  the  house 
where  the  sufferer  lay,  and  as  we  ascended  the  stairs  his  heavy  groans 
saluted  our  ears,  with  the  cry  of  ^<  He's  coming  !  he's  coming !"  At 
first  I  thought  that  this  expression  had  reference  to  my  friend's  arrival; 
but  on  entering  the  sick  chamber  I  found  that  poor  Philip's  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  fearful  agitation.  A  sudden  delirium  had  seized  upon 
him,  which  was  but  too  apparent  in  his  wild  looks  and  incoherent 
observations.  By  the  side  of  him  was  his  mother,  struggling  to  prevent 
him  fix>m  leaving  his  bed,  and  endeavoring  to  sooth  his  excited  spirit. 
His  capacious  chest  was  heaving  with  strong  emotion,  while  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  window  through  which  the  lightning  was  seen 
shooting  out  its  arrows  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  was  altogether  an 
awful  scene ;  for  now  and  then  as  a  flash  peculiarly  vivid  lighted  up 
the  room,  Philip  shook  with  terror,  and  repeated  the  exclamation  we 
had  heard,  ''He's  coming!  he's  coming!"  The  window  having  at 
length  been  covered  with  a  thick  shawl^  his  excitement  gradually  sub- 
sided, until  he  became  perfectly  tranquil.  I  now  mustered  up  courage 
to  approach  the  bed-side.  The  dying  man  cast  his  eyes  towards  me, 
but  it  was  an  unmeaning  look.  "Do  you  not  know  me?"  said  I; 
*'  Do  you  not  recollect  your  old  school-fellow  ?"  but  he  answered  not. 
A  solemn  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the  afflicted  family,  four 
of  whom  were  now  in  the  room,  succeeded  this  enquiry.  What  was 
to  be  done?    It  was  useless  under  such  circumstances  to  address  the 
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dyiag ;  mj  friend  therefore  tuBed  to  tlie  livings  «ad  endeavoied  to 
improre  the  moumful  eveat  by  enforcing  the  neeesait^f  of  mn  immediafte 
preperation  for  a  change  of  worids.    Whibt  thus  engaged  a  lucid 
interval  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  poor  Philip^  Mid  with  «t  look  of  anger 
he  tamed  to  hie  eorrowiAg  mother  and  etid,  '^  Why  do  jam.  weep  ? 
Have  not  I  told  you  ibat  I  am  not  worth  wee(MBg  £or  f     Why  did  ym 
trouble  «iy  one  to  eone  to  enc^a  wretdi  as  I  ana?     I  naight  have 
been  a  oomlbrt  to  you ;  bat,''-*-He  could  aay  no  more  ;  thedoep  agony 
of  his  soul  prcTcnted  further  utterance.     My  friend's  eyea  now  beamed 
with  evident  satisfaction,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Philip  he  said,  **  Tbk 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  aU  acceptation,   that   Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  aianers.      As  I  live  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live.*'      *•  My  friend,"  said  Philip,  •*  do  not  torment 
me ;  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  listen  to  those  words  with  pleasore, 
bat  now  they  cat  me  to  the   heart.     I  have  despised  the  lavitR- 
tkms  of  the  Almighty,  and  have  treated  with  scorn  and  ccmtenipt  Ml 
threatnings,  but  at  length  the  day  of  vengeance  has  come."     He  now 
again  became  much  agitated.     With  a  desperate  effort  he  raised  him- 
self in  bed,  and  would  have  left  it,  bat  my  friend  threw  fats  bmway 
arms  around  him  and  held  him  fast.     It  was  the  last  struggle  of  a  frail 
mortal  with  the  mighty  king  of  terrors— a  vain  and  unequal  ^^oatest. 
Poor  Philip  fband  it  so.     His  efforts  became  more  and  move  feeble. 
He  tried  to  speak,  bat  the  power  of  utterance  was  tai  ever  goat. 
Suddenly  his  head  fell  upon  the  shoulder  of  my  friend,  and  wy  oaoe 
lively  and  athletic  school-feilow,  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  wortd  {(k 
ever. 

On  that  memorable  night  there  was  *' lamentation,  weepikig,  and 
great  moorning"  in  that  humble  dwelling.  My  friend  did  what  he 
could  to  comfort  the  bereaved  family,  but  comforting  the  bereaved  is 
sorry  work  when  not  a  ray  of  cheerful  hope  flitters  aorofn  the  gloomy 
vale  of  death.  We  took  leave  of  the  sorrowing  company  with  heavy 
hearts.  Sadness  sat  upon  the  countenance  of  my  fri^d;  and  accus- 
tomed, as  he  was,  to  behold  death  in  a  variety  of  forms,  he  seemed 
quite  overcome  upon  this  occasion.  Taking  my  arm'  he  observed, 
'^This  is  one  of  those  events  which  make  us  look  exceedingly  little  in 
our  own  eyes.  We  see  how  utterly  insufficient  are  all  our  efforts  to 
bring  a  sinner  to  God,  unless  he  spreads  out  his  wing  and  draws  Ini 
under  it."  After  a  pause  he  added,  ^' There  is  something  deeply 
mysterious  and  solemn  in  the  parting  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  in 
its  flight  to  the  unseen  world;  but  when  this  departure  takes  fdace  with 
any  of  our  scholars,  without  leaving  b^ind  them  some  front  trade  of 
their  passage  to  glory,  k  cosup^  us  to  esaadme  the  past  with  feeCags 
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of  no  ordinary  solicitiide;  and  happy  is  that  teacher  ^ho,  upon  such  an 
examination,  can,  with  the  Apostloi  call  God  to  witness  that  he  is  pure 
from  the  hlood  of  all  men/'  I  felt  the  arm  of  my  friend  slightly 
tremble  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  I 
could  see,  by  the  majestic  light  which  darted  from  the  heavens,  the  big 
tear  standing  in  his  eyes. 

Happily,  however,  such  sad  and  mournful  visitations  were  but  few. 
They  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  During  the  long  period  in 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  the  Sunday  schoi^  work, 
only  one  other  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  scholar  being 
given  over  to  the  hardness  and  impenitence  of  his  heart,  and  dying 
without  hope.  There  may  have  been  others,  and  probably  there  were, 
among  the  thousands  who  passed  from  under  our  instructions,  but  my 
ears  have  never  been  pained  by  the  discouraging  recital.  It  is  therefore 
matter  for  great  rejai(£ng,  that  while  the  cases  of  failure  in  our  ultimate 
objects,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  may  be  easily  reckoned,  and 
the  result  soon  told,  yet  not  so  those  where  our  scholars  have  died  in 
peace,  or  even  where  their  d^arture  has  been  attended  with  triumph 
and  joy. 

The  removal  of  Philip's  eldest  sister  from  this  vale  of  tears,  was  one 
that  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  her  brother,  and  which  tended 
greatly  to  strengthen  our  hands  and  encourage  ns  in  our  work.  At 
the  time  of  her  decease  she  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  yet  she 
presented  an  eminent  illustration  of  exalted  piety  in  humble  life,  and 
of  blissful  anticipation  in  the  prospect  of  death.  When  a  child  she 
was  much  noticed  \fj  her  teacher  for  her  docility,  general  punctuality, 
attention  and  diligence,  which  seemed  to  increase  as  she  advanced  in 
years.  Her  physical  strength  likewise  contrasted  wonderfully  with 
that  of  ber  brother.  She  was  always  feeble,  though  a  soft  pleasing 
glow  npon  her  cheeks  seemed  to  indicate,  at  least,  an  average  portion 
of  health.  At  the  age  of  about  fourteen,  Sarah  ceased  to  attend  the 
school,  in  eonsequence  of  the  removal  of  her  parents,  but  the  arrows  of 
conviction,  directed  by  an  Omnipotent  power,  at  that  early  period  had 
penetrated  her  heart,  and  brought  her  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Though 
from  under  the  eye  of  her  teacher,  she  still  accustomed  herself  to  learn 
her  catechism  and  Scripture,  and  was  a  diligent  attendant  upon  the 
means  of  grace.  Sarah  subsequently  went  out  to  service,  where  her 
ofBce  was  to  take  charge  of  two  little  children,  who  soon  became  so 
attached  to  her,  that,  at  any  time,  they  would  willingly  leave  the  arms 
of  their  mother  to  go  to  those  of  their  nurse.  Whilst  residing  in  this 
family,  Sarah  met  with  an  accident  which  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  finally  terminated  in  her  death.  She  was  descending  the  stairs 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  when  her  foot  slipped,  and  in  her  anxietY  tn 
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HiTe  the  in&nt,  she  forgot  hendf,  and  her  back  coming  heavilj  npoa 
the  edge  of  the  stain,  she  reoeiTcd  a  spinal  injury,  from  the  effeeti  of 
which  she  nerer  recorered. 

Soon  after  Sarah's  remoyal  to  her  own  home  she  sent  for  her  teacher, 
a  pioos  and  devoted  female,  now  among  the   glorified   spirits,  to 
conTcrse  with  her  about  her  spiritoal  conditicm  and  fntiire  hopes.    Ha 
Tisits  were  frequently  repeated,  sometimes  alone,  and  at  others  in 
company  with  a  fellow  laborer ;  and  well  do  I  recollect  the  feeling  of 
interest  with  which  I  used  to  listen  to  the  pleasing  accounts  wliich 
were  famished  us,  from  time  to  time,  by  those  who  had  conTersed 
with  this  youthful  disciple,  now  fast  ripening  for  eternity.      On  one 
occasion,  when  some  little  dainty  had  been  presented  to  her  which  she 
could  not  relish,  she  requested  her  sisters  to  share  it  between  them 
that  it  might  not  be  wasted.      With  this  request  they  complied,  and 
while  they  were  so  doing  she  said,  ^'But  I  shall  share,  I  shiJl  share." 
Supposing  that  their  sister  had  altered  her  mind,  and  wished  to  have  a 
portion,  they  again  presented  it  to  her.      With  a  smile  she  shook  her 
head  and  said,  ''No,  not  that,  something  infinitely  better. 

'But  I  shall  share  a  glorious  part, 
When  grace  hath  well  refined  my  heart. 
And  fresh  supplies  of  joy  are  shed, 
Like  holj  oil  to  cheer  mj  head.'  " 

At  another  time  when  a  teacher  had  presented  her  with  a  little  wine 
and  some  fruit,  she  said,  '*  You  are  very  kind  to  bring  me  such  nice 
things,  and  I  thank  you,  but  soon,  yery  soon,  I  shall  have  better 
refreshment ;-— rich  fruits  from  the  tree  of  life^  and  fresh  draughts  from 
the  fountain  of  felicity." 

These  interesting  statements  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  youth- 
ful mind,  and  awakened  in  me  a  strong  desire  to  listen  to  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  appeared  to  be  so  very  near  the  gates  of  heaven. 
One  Sabbath,  between  the  intervab  of  worship,  my  friend  kindly 
allowed  me  to  accompany  her  to  see  her  old  scholar,  and  a  more 
pitiable  object  I  ncTcr  beheld.  We  found  the  poor  girl  resting  upon 
her  arms  and  knees  in  bed,  for  she  could  obtain  ease  in  no  other 
posture;  and  though  sinking  with  exhaustion,  racked  with  pain, 
wasted  in  person,  and  living  through  days  and  nights  of  snflSsring,  yet 
not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips.  *'I  am  very  happy,"  she  replied,  in 
ansvrer  to  a  question  from  her  teacher.  **  I  have  but  one  wish,*— -to  be 
absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  This  world  is 
nothing  to  me  now»  the  Lord  has  weaned  me  from  it;  and  oh!  what 
joy  to  think  that  I  shall  soon  be  where  sickness  and  sorrow  are  never 
known.  Yet  I  feel  sometimes  uneasy  lest  my  ardent  desire  to  be 
feleased  from  the  body,  arises  more  from  an  anzie^  to  be  free  from 
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pain,  than  to  be  free  from  sin."  My  friend  after  many  suitable 
obsenrationsy  calculated  to  remove  her  fears,  asked  if  she  felt  no  un- 
easiness at  the  approach  of  death?  ^^  None/'  she  replied;  '*his  sting 
is  taken  away.  ^  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  into  which 
the  righteous  run  and  is  safe ;'  safe  for  time,  and  safe  for  eternity. 
There,  not  one  drop  of  wrath  can  enter,  nor  can  any  evil  come  nigh 
that  dwelling."  Our  visit  was  short,  but  it  was  a  season  of  refreshing ; 
and  as  I  departed  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  contrast 
which  that  scene  presented,  to  the  one  it  was  my  painful  lot  to  witness 
in  the  same  place  only  two  years  before. 

This  was  my  first  and  last  visit  to  this  weary  traveller  to  Zion.  The 
next  day  she  arrived  at  the  end  of  her  journey.  Her  mind  maintained 
the  same  calm  and  peaceful  state  to  the  termination  of  her  course ;  and 
ere  the  evening  shades  appeared,  mortality  was  swallowed  up  of  life, 
and  she  had  joined  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom, 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

Southward  R,  E.  C. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

1 .  Regularity  and  punctuality  are  exceedingly  important  obligations. 
To  be  able  to  say  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher  that  he  or  she  never  missed  a 
single  Sabbath,  but  was  always  there,  at  the  timej  is  a  high  encomium. 
Such  an  example  will  influence  the  children.  To  be  always  there,  and 
at  the  very  time,  will  require  self-denial ;  but  this  the  Sunday  school 
ever  requires,  and  he  who  is  not  willing  to  give  this,  had  better  not 
enter  on  the  work.  An  irregular  and  late  teacher  will  always  make  an 
irregular  and  late  class ;  and  an  irregular  and  late  class  will  always 
make  an  irregular  and  late  school.  With  only  two  or  three  hours  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  a  week,  the  object  is  too  valuable 
and  the  time  spent  too  short,  to  have  that  short  time  curtailed  by  late 
attendance. 

2.  To  seek,  as  the  great  object  of  all  Sunday  school  instruction,  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  children.  To  this  end  must  all  other  things 
bend ;  for  this  must  every  efibrt  be  made,  all  instruction  be  given,  and 
all  prayer  be  offered.  We  should  admire  and  imitate  the  noble  spirit 
of  Mr.  Charles,  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  Wales.  *'  My 
maxim  has  been,  for  many  years  past,''  says  he,  ^*to  aim  at  great  things^ 
to  do  what  I  can^  and  be  thankful  for  the  least  success^  and  still  follow 
on,  without  being  discouraged  at  the  day  of  small  things,  or  by  unexpect- 
ed reverses.  For  years  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  guide  me, 
never  to  give  up  an  object  in  despair  of  success.  If  one  way  does  not 
succeed^  new  means  must  be  tried:   and  if  I  see  no  increase  this  year^ 
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perkaf§  I  mmf  ike  nett,  laliAoet  wnb  toUoi  Uie  wtml  ^impoasTUe' 
froBi  my  Toeabukiy  md  obfitermte  it  fWxii  the  Binds  c^  wcy  breikreB." 
Qcorge  Hexbert  bit  weH  nid,  ^  He  tbat  thus  %t  the  noon  will  sbool 
bifi:ber  tban  the  man  wbo  nms  at  tbe  ear&."  Tbere  is  a  tendency  m 
tbe  minds  of  many  9tmday  scbool  teachers  to  oTcrlook,  or  not  to  aim 
at,  tbis  great  object.     Some  really  doubt  its  practicability. 

Christ,  when  on  earth,  said,  *^  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  tiiem." 
Judging  Sunday  schools  by  tlus  test,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they 
hare  the  approbation  of  Ood ;  fbr  he  has  used  them,  and  is  doubtless 
willing  still  to  use  them,  for  the  couTersion  of  the  young*.  Many  are 
now  standing  on  the  walls  of  Son  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  lands, 
who  attribute  their  couTersion,  under  Gk>d,  to  faithful  Sunday  school 
teachers.  Many  more  are  now  feuthfnl  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  church  of  Christ,  who  became  such, 
under  God,  by  faithful,  prayerful,  Sunday  school  effort ;  and  an  innu- 
merable throng  are  with  the  redeemed  on  high,  who  were  saved  (instru- 
mcntally)  by  the  Sunday  school.  This  is  not  strange,  inasmucb  as  in 
our  schools  we  use  the  means  which  Ood  has  appointed  for  this  end. 
It  is  therefore  the  great  duty  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  children,  as  the  great  object  of  his  labours ; 
and  if  he  seek  not  this,  he  is  not  labouring  for  the  great  object  of  all 
Sunday  school  instruction.  To  accomplish  this  result,  our  pupils  must 
be  trained  up  to  be  '*  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  hence  we  must 
insist  upon  it,*— 

1  st.  That  they  commit  to  memory  portions  of  the  word  of  Qod,  to  go 
with  them  through  life,  and  be  to  them  as  a  ''  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and 
a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,"  and  which,  in  seasons  of  temptation  and 
doubt,  will  be  to  them  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  *'  This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it.*' 

'*  If,  with  an  invisible  liquid,  we  draw  lines  over  a  canvas,  no  result 
is  apparent ;  but  expose  that  canvas  to  the  fire  or  to  the  sun,  and 
figures  will  flash  out  over  its  whole  surface.  So  the  toils  of  the 
Sunday  school  teacher,  intently  and  prayerfully  drawing  the  lines  of 
religious  instruction  over  the  broad  canvass  of  social  character,  may 
appear  unmeaning ;  but  let  that  character  be  exposed  to  the  intense 
action  of  adversity,  the  quickening  agency  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
the  fervent  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  emblems  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  the  figures  of  salvation  will  be  developed  in  a  thousand 
individual  families  and  social  scenes.'* 

The  teacher  should  require  what  is  learned,  to  be  well  leamedy  and 
much  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  what  is  learned,  well  understood 
and  appreciated ;  for  if  we  try  only  to  load^  the  memory,  we  resemble 
one  who  gathers  a  large  collection  of  books  in  a  tongue  unknown  to 
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him.  He  will  be  none  ike  wisev  or  better.  The  ten  coMBMndmeBte 
and  Lord's  prayer  ehould  be  aBK>ng  the  first  lessons  committed  to 
memory.  If  verses  are  committed  directly  from  the  Bible,  by  all 
means  let  them  be  that  part  whiah  is  the  subject  of  the  regular 
lesson  on  the  suocessiTe  Sabbaths.  The  yerses  learned  by  each  scholar 
should  be  recorded  in  the  class-book  against  his  or  her  name. 

2nd.  It  should  be  the  study  of  each  teacher  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  with  which  he  is  connected ;  and  as  Sunday 
schools  are  composed  of  indiridual  cksses,  and  as  example  is  so 
powerful,  each  teacher  should  resolve  to  make  his  own  ^ass  perfect| 
and  thus  do  something  to  influence  the  whole  school. 

drd.  The  teacher  is  to  maintain  good  order  in  his  class,  and  sec  to  it 
that  the  scholars  behave  themselyee  properly  in  ^ming  to  and  going 
from  school. 

4th.  The  teacher  Is  to  set  an  example  that  will  conespo^id  with  the 
instructions  given.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  the  scholars  during  the 
week,  he  is  to  remember  that  he  is  their  xeacheb.  He  is  to  b^ 
careful  to  find  no  fault  with  the  superintendent  in  the  psetence  of  tl^Q 
class,  or  any  member  of  it,  as  this  would  weaken  his  infiuenoe# 

5th.  The  teacher  is  to  study  the  lesson  at  home.  No  teacher  can 
teach  long  to  good  advantage,  or  with  much  profit,  if  he  does  not 
improve  himself.  He  must  keep  ahead  of  his  class  ;  for  the  respect 
of  the  children  to  the  teacher  (aa  such)  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  advantage  over  them  from  superior  wisdom.  The  lesson  should  be 
studied  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening,  thought  and  talked  about  during 
the  week,  and  at  its  close  reviewed. 

6th.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
books  in  the  library,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  ask  questions  of  the 
scholars  on  the  books  read  during  the  week,  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
understood.  Such  a  knowledge  is  needful  for  the  teacher,  to  be  able 
to  select  suitable  books  for  the  difierent  members  of  the  class. 

7th.  The  teacher  should  patiently  instruct  the  children  how  to 
study  the  lesson  at  home. 

Sth.  Another  and  most  important  duty  of  the  teacher,  is  earnest, 
imceasing  prayer  to  God  for  his  blessing  on  the  seed  sown.  We  may 
teach  as  with  an  angel's  tongue,  and  the  children  may  seem  deeply 
interested,  and  drink  in  eagerly  the  instruction  given^  but  all  will  be  in 
vain  without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  we  have 
no  authority  to  expect  that  influence  if  we  do  not  ask  for  it.  This  ia 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  ^^  We  should 
labor  as  though  all  depended  on  ourselves,  and  pray  as  though  all 
depended  on  God." 

Not  only  every  Sunday  school  teadi^,  but  every  friend  of  Sunday 
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schoolfly  should  obserre  the  time  especially  set  apart  for  prayer  for 
Sunday  schools,  that  their  supplications  may  ascend  with  thousands  of 
others  for  God's  Holy  Spirit.  If  the  school  flags  at  any  time,  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  should  be  called  for  conference,  addresses,  and 
prayer.  These  special  meetings  should  be  called  frequently  to  pray 
for  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  seal  the  instruction  given. 
There  is  danger  that  the  teachers  will  fall  into  a  dull>  formal  routine  of 
instruction,  not  feelingly  communicated.  Social  iutercoorse,  conveisa- 
tion,  and  prayer  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  place  will 
tend  to  preyent  this. 


NOTHING  LIKE  EXAMPLE. 

A  BOT  once  went  to  a  ragged  school,  and  had  his  face  washed;  and  when  he 
went  home  his  neighbours  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  They  said, 
**That  looks  like  Tom  Rogers,  and  yet  it  can*t  be,  for  he  is  so  clean.** 
Presently  his  mother  looked  at  him,  and  finding  his  face  so  clean,  she  fancied 
her  £sce  was  dirty,  and  forthwith  washed  it  The  father  soon  came  home, 
and  seeing  his  wife  and  son  clean,  thought  his  fiioe  very  dirty,  and  soon 
followed  their  example.  Father,  mother,  and  son  all  began  to  think  the  room 
looked  dirty ;  and  down  she  went  upon  her  knees,  and  scrubbed  that  clean. 
There  was  a  female  lodger  in  the  house,  who«  seeing  such  a  change  in  her 
neighbours,  thought  her  face  and  room  looked  very  dirty»  and  she  speedily 
betook  to  the  cleansing  operation  likewise.  And  very  soon  the  whole  was,  as 
it  were,  transformed,  and  made  tidy  and  comfortable,  simply  by  the  cleansing 
of  one  ragged-school  boy. 


SCHOLASTIC  LEARNING 

Is  very  often  a  knowledge  of  words,  and  an  ignorance  of  things ;  a  common 
act  of  memory,  which  may  be  exercised  without  common  sense:  A  mere 
scholar  is  generally  known  by  his  nnacquaintance  with  everything  bat 
languages,  which  have  so  filled  his  head,  that  they  have  left  room  for  nothing 
else.  He  mistakes  the  steps  for  the  temple  of  Minerva;  the  shrine  for  the 
goddess  herself;  and  is  as  proud  of  his  mind's  empty  purse,  as  if  there  were 
money  in  itl  Pedantry's  jargon  will  no  more  improve  our  understandings, 
than  the  importunate  clink  of  a  smoke-jack  will  fill  our  bellies.  The  elaborate 
triflings  of  scholiasts  and  commentators,  the  jingling  sophbtries  of  logic,  and 
what  has  been  technically  termed  the  "learning  of  the  schools,'*  all  of  w!iich 
were  so  many  antidotes  to  sound  sense  and  reflection,  may  well  be  thrown 
overboard,  when  many  a  member  of  our  Mechanics*  Institutes,  possesses  use- 
ful knowledge  that  might  puszle  a  whole  convent  of  college  monks. — Ptmi 
Chatfield,  MJD. 


/ 
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THE    SUNDAY   SCHOOL   TEACHER'S   RECOMPENSE, 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  Hugh  Stowell. 
[Ftom  his  diacoune  before  the  Church  Sunday  School  Institute.] 

Who  can  contemplate  the  honor  of  being  made  the  simple  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  sow  the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  one  immortal 
soul,    without   overwhelming  emotions    of   awe,    wonder,  and  adoration? 
Beloved  brethren,  such  honor  msy  be  yours,  through  the  grace  of  Christ. 
We  have  known  many,  very  many,  who  have  dated  their  first  abiding  im- 
pression to  the  simple  teaching  of  the  Sunday  school  class.      And  if  I  might 
add  a  motive  more,  you  will  find  on  earth  too  your  sweet  '*  recompense  of 
reward."    The  unbought,  unbribed  affection  of  a  poor  man's  child,  is  a  tribute 
not  to  be  despised ;  and  he  that  does  not  appreciate  the  free,  fresh  love  of  the 
simplest  heart,  wants  the  finest  feelings  of  the  renewed  nature.    It  is  sweet  to 
be  loved  for  the  truth's  sake — to  be  loved  for  our  own  sake  in  Christ;  and  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  often  has  that  rich  reward.      There  is  one  deeply 
interesting  illustration  of  thb  feature  in  Sunday  school  teaching,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  to  you  for  your  own  encouragement.      It  occurred  in 
connexion  with,  I  believe,  the  first  Sunday  sohoolj  or  at  least  the  first  village 
Sunday  school  in  this  kingdom.      That  school  was  formed  by  a  master 
manufacturer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Gloucester.      In  that 
Sunday  school  there  was  a  pious  old  man«  that  gathered  the  hamlet's  little 
group  upon  the  Sabbath  day  and  read  to  them,  and  spoke  to  them  about 
Christ,  and  asked  them  what  they  knew  of  Jesus.    Years  and  years  rolled  on, 
and  the  master  of  that  manufactory,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  lost  his  all.      In  these  circumstances,  he  was  one  day  passing 
through  the  street  of  a  neighbouring  town,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  dis- 
banded soldier,  whose  eyes  glntened,  and  whose  face  lighted  up  when  he  saw 
him.      "How  I  rejoice  to  meet  you  again  I"  exclaimed  the  soldier.      *'I 
remember  you  not/'  the  man  in  sorrow  said.      *'But/*  said  he,  '*!  well 
remember  you.     I  was  taught  in  your  Sunday  school  at  Cherrington,  and  all 
that  I  have  learned  about  my  Saviour,  I  learned  there ;    and  it  has  been  my 
guide,  my  joy,  and  my  delight"      *'Ahr'  said  the  man  in  trouble,  "  things 
are  changed  with  me  since  then.     I  was  rich  then — I  am  poor  now;  or 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  I  was  poor  then — and  I  am  rich  now;  1  have  lost  my 
earthly  all,  but  I  trust  I  have  found  all  in  my  Redeemer."      "Say  you  so?" 
said  the  British  Christian  soldier;  "I  have  just  received  a  pension  for  services 
done  in  the  army ;    I  can  work  for  myself— you  cannot ;  you  shall  have  my 
pension;   I  will  pay  it  regularly  while  I  live;"  and  that  poor  soldier  pressed 
upon  the  friend  of  his  youth  all  that  he  had  bled  for,  and  toiled  for,  in  the 
service  of  his  country.      '*  Never  before,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  told  the 
simple  story,  *'had  I  so  fully  known  the  force  of  the  words,  'Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.' " 

How  sweet  the  first  fruits  that  a  Sunday  school  teacher  may  gather  on 
earth!  what  will  be  the  harvest  that  he  msy  hope  to  reap  in  heaven  I  what  the 
joy  and  exstacy,  with  which  any  to  whom  he  has  been,  in  his  degree,  a 
"fellow  helper"  to  their  salvation,  shall  greet  him  and  welcome  him,  when 
they  appear  in  the  temple  •*not  made  with  hands,"  to  keep  the  Sabbath, 
whose  BUQ  shall  never  go  down 
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THE   MANAGEMENT   OF   BEFRAGTORY    SCHOLARS. 

At  the  last  quarterly  conference  of  the  teaehsra  of  the  lalington  Brtsch 
Sunday  School  Union,  the  subject  appointed  for  diacuauon  was,  **  Whai 
should  b9  done  with  rtffxutorjf  gcholarsf^  Mr.  G.  J.  Moui<Toir»  oi  the 
Liverpool  Road  Wetleyan  School,  introduced  the  aubjact  by  reading  a  ptpa 
advocating  deep  piety  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  an  e«meat»  wBTm-hfavted 
mode  of  teaching ;  and  firmnesa  blended  with  kindneas  ;  and  deprecatiiig 
expulsion.  lie  referred  to  a  letter  which  he  had  recently  received  firam  the 
Rev.  Michael  C.  Taylor,  secretary  to  the  Westminster  Wealeyan  Nonzal 
School,  in  which  the  writer  stated,  that  one  day  one  of  the  maatera  came  to 
him  and  said  that  one  of  the  scholars  must  be  expelled  for  frequent  trusocj 
and  other  misconduct ;  and  what  rendered  it  more  argent  waa,  Uie  mother  of 
two  other  scholars  said,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  remain,  abe  would  take  her 
children  away.  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Taylor,  "  if  you  expel,  you  acknowledge 
your  system  to  have  failed.**  The  hoy  was  taken  aaide,  and  privatelj 
admonished,  and  prayed  with,  and  became  a  reformed  lad.  Hia  great  stumbUog 
block  had  been  a  dissipated,  drunken  mother.  He  (Mr.  Moulton)  instanced! 
case  which  came  under  his  own  observation.  A  lad  had  stubboimly  refased 
obedience  to  his  injunctions.  He  held  the  boy*8  hands  in  hia^  and  requiiel 
him  to  submit.  He  was  in  a  violent  passion,  and  twisted  and  struggled  to  get 
away,  but,  being  the  stronger,  he  continued  to  hold  him  until  he  submittei 
At  the  close  of  the  school  he  detained  him,  took  him  home,  led  him  into  a  private 
room,  and  then  audibly  laid  bis  case  before  the  Lord.  He  then  gave  him  his 
tea,  and  took  him  with  him  to  chapel.  From  that  time  hia  conduct  became 
changed,  and  he  was  frequently  waiting  at  his  door  on  a  Sunday  eveaiog  oa 
purpose  to  follow  him  to  chapel. 

Mr.  Mabtin  attributed  refractoriness  in  scholars  to  defective  training  st 
home;  improper  treatment  at  school,  especially  such  lada  as,  possessing 
independent  minds,  think  and  judge  for  themselves;  and  to  natonl 
pervcrseness  of  disposition.  He  urged  the  importance  of  early  attendance  by 
the  teacher,  as  a  preventative  to  disorder  springing  up  in  the  claas ;  and 
instanced  the  case  of  a  class  of  boys  who  were  punctual  and  orderly,  but  wboee 
teacher  was  late,  and  when  he  arrived  he  found  the  class  in  diaorder,  and 
commenced  by  rapping  one  on  the  head.  He  (Mr.  Martin)  considered  the 
rap  had  fallen  on  the  wrong  pate.  The  teaching  should  be  interesting  and  of 
good  quality.  Let  there  be  no  dry  reading.  Boys  who  go  to  a  British  and 
Foreign  school,  know  what  good  teaching  is ;  and,  if  not  taught  properly, 
they  become  dissatisfied  and  refractory.  The  government  exercised  over 
scholars  should  be  kind,  firm,  and  reasonable.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
refractory,  there  should  be  no  manifestation  of  vindictiveness  or  retaliation ; 
no  standing  on  the  form ;  no  rapping  on  the  head ;  no  punishment ;  do 
rewards.  The  rulo  laid  down  by  the  apostle  should  be  observed,—-*'  Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.**  Let  the  boy  see  that  you 
are  not  angry,  but  sorrowful  and  grieved ;  not  that  you  feel  your  dignity 
injured,  but  that  he  has  sinned  against  God.  We  should  also  remember  God's 
long  suffering  and  forbearance  towards  us.  We  should  pray  with  the 
refractory  in  private,  and  urge  him  to  pray  for  himself.  If  the  contumacioii 
conduct  be  persevered  in,  we  should  suspend  him.    He  (Mr.  Martin)  related 
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a  case  of  the  latter  kind,  where  three  boys  persisted  in  an  unruly  course  of 
conduct.  One  Sunday  morning  the  superintendent  met  them  at  the  school 
room  door,  and  told  them  he  could  not  allow  them  to  enter ;  but  must  suspend 
them  for  a  month.  He  desired  them  to  go  home  and  acquaint  their  parents, 
and  tell  them  that  he  should  write  to  them  on  the  subject ;  and  to  reflect  upon 
their  conduct.  The  superintendent  wrote  to  their  parents,  as  promised,  aod 
requested  their  co-operation,  in  order  that  the  suspension  might  prove  effective. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  boys  returned  to  school,  and  subsequently 
pursued  an  altered  course  of  conduct.  But  suppose  that  suspension  does  not 
answer,  and  the  scholar  returns  and  continues  his  contumacious  conduct,  there  is 
then  the  choice  of  two  evils ;  and  the  least  should  be  chosen ;  and,  as  one 
diseased  sheep  infects  the  flock«  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  to 
expel  him.  It  becomes  a  painful  duty  to  do  so,  in  order  to  preserve  others 
from  being  contaminated. 

Mr.  Lawbbncb  regarded  the  term  '^  refhictory,**  as  comprehending  two  or 
three  classes  of  children  Some  boys  come  to  school  with  their  lessons  well 
learned ;  but  they  are  very  inattentive  and  trifling,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be 
constantly  telling  them  not  to  be  talking  so  much.  Others  are  very  quiet; 
but  tbey  take  no  interest  in  the  lesson ;  they  are  mutes.  Others  take  delight 
in  upsetting  the  gravity  and  order  of  the  class.    All  these,  as  well  as  the  per- 

'  severingly  stubborn,  he  deemed  refractory.    He  considered  that,  as  a  general 
principle^  if  each  teacher  set  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  order  must  be  observed  in 

Ihis  class,  there  would  not  be  many  refractory  scholars.  It  is  sometimes  seen 
that  a  lad  is  very  regular  and  attentive ;  but  afler  a  time  he  is  removed  to 
another  class,  or  a  change  of  teachers  takes  place,  and  he  begins  to  be  careless, 
and  becomes  refractory.  This  is  probably  attributable  to  the  improper  training 
of  the  teacher.  Some  teachers  threaten  much,  hut  never  fulfil  their  threaten- 
ings.  For  instance,  they  threaten  that  they  will  keep  them  afler  school,  yet 
never  do  so.  The  scholars  know  this,  and  become  heedless.  He  once  had  a 
boy  in  his  own  class  whom  he  used  to  delight  to  speak  of,  as  exemplary  in 
conduct,  and  of  hopeful  piety ;  yet  there  were  constant  complaints  of  his 
misconduct  at  chapel,  except  when  teachers  sat  with  the  children,  who  would 
have  their  orders  obeyed.  The  fact  was,  the  lad  was  naturally  of  a  very 
buoyant  disposition ;  and  when  he  had  a  teacher  with  whom  he  could  trifle, 
he  would  do  so.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  refractory  scholars,  he 
would  say,  treat  them  with  all  manner  of  kindness.  Show  them  the  interest 
you  feel  in  them ;  pray  with  them ;  make  them  special  objects  of  prayer.  One 
other  way  suggested  itself.  If  there  be  a  number  of  such  scholars  in  the 
fchool,  form  them  into  a  class,  and  place  over  them  the  teacher  with  the  most 
loving  heartj  and  who  will  be  obeyed.  He  would  suspend,  but  never  expel. 
During  suspension  the  teacher  should  visit  the  scholar,  and  admonish  and 
pray  with  him.  To  expel  a  boy  seemed  like  giving  him  over  to  the  world. 
It  fixes  a  stigpoia  upon  his  character  for  life,  and  he  is  conscious  of  it.  With 
regard  to  corporeal  punishment,  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  agree  with 
^^/tn.  Davids,  that  there  were  occasions  when  it  might,  perhaps,  be  used  with 
good  effect :  but,  if  had  recourse  to,  it  should  always  be  administered  by  the 
•uperintendent,  and  in  a  proper  spirit. 
Mr.  Mbpsorst  considered  the  cause  of  refractory  scholars  greatly  ^j;^^ 
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butable  to  evil  comp«nioi»hips  at  school,  ftt  home,  in  the  streets,  is  titii&os, 
the  bad  example  of  men  and  boys  in  workshops;  and  the  htd  elSectii^ 
maaten  not  paying  their  weekly  wages  till  such  late  boon  on  SitnriiT 
nights.  lie  bad  a  refractory  boy  in  his  class, — and  what  wonder  that  he  s 
such,— for  he  has  frequently  to  wait,  with  many  others,  on  a  Saturday  nigk, 
from  five  oVlock  to  nine  or  ten«  for  the  payment  of  his  week*8  wages,  expotti 
to  all  the  contaminating  inflnence  of  tlie  street  and  the  public-hoase.  It  va 
easy  to  talk  of  early  closing,  and  to  censore  shc^keepers  for  not  doiog  so; 
but  how  could  they  help  themselves,  when  their  customers  were  not  paid  tbs 
wages  until  such  late  hours  ?  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  refiracterj 
scholars,  he  would  say,  with  the  preceding  speakers,  take  them  home  to  to,- 
say  once  a  quarter, — but  at  least  once  a  year.  He  knew  a  teacher  who  i« 
opposed  to  rewards,  yet  his  fellow-teachers  said  he  did  reward,  for  he  took 
his  scholars  home  to  tea.  Let  them  see  yoa  love  them,  as,  in  Uade  Mt 
Cahin^  **  £va  let  little  Topsy  see.*'  Married  teachers  can  manage  refinctoi? 
scholara  better  than  the  single ;  so  let  all  the  annuuried  get  married,  and  tbey 
will  find  that  they  can  then  manage  them  better  than  when  single. 

Mr.  J,  K.  Starling  said,  that  where  there  were  refractory  scholars,  tken 
must  be  something  wrong  either  in  the  teachers  or  the  superintendent,  ko^ 
he  must,  as  he  had  done  for  many  years,  enter  his  protest  against  persoml 
chastisement  in  the  Sunday  school.  lie  deemed  it  entirely  antagonistic  ts 
everythiog    that   should    characterise  the   Sunday  school  teacher. 

Mr.  FoxwELL  considered  love,  blended  with  firmness,  the  be&t  way  of 
managing  refractory  scholars. 

A  Teacher  said,  he  had  a  refractory  class,  and  should  not  feel  quite 
satisfied  if  he  lefl  the  meeting  without  saying  a  word  or  two.  He  wooM 
last  say,  that  he  would  never  have  a  child  expelled  or  chastised.  But  tbeie 
was  one  thing  which  had  not  been  referred  to  during  the  evening,  which  was, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  refractory  teachers ;  those  who  come  only  about 
once  a  month,  and  who  make  the  refractory  scholars  P  The  pieviotts 
speakers  had  nearly  all  recommended  taking  the  reiVactory  scholar  home  to 
tea.  Now,  ho  would  just  drop  the  hint  to  ministers  and  anperintendents  to 
treat  the  refractory  teachers  in  the  same  way.  The  parents  and  roasters  of 
refractory  scholars  should  be  visited.  Much  is  lost  by  not  visiting  the 
parents.  Teachers  do  not  know  whether  they  are  pious  or  wicked  ;  and  how, 
then,  can  they  adapt  the  lessons  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  scholais  ? 
If  the  parents  are  ungodly,  let  the  teacher  visit  them,  and  read  God*s  Word 
to  them,  and  pray  with  them.  .One  other  course  might  be  adopted  withthf 
refiraotory.  Let  them  be  taken  to  the  minister's  house,  and  instructed  bv 
him,  for  a  few  Sundays.  On  one  occasion  he  told  his  class  that  he  had 
something  particular  to  say  to  them  at  close  of  school.  They  were  all 
anxious  to  hear  what.  lie  said  to  them,  there  is  a  very  bad  boy  in  the  flatt, 
and  I  wbh  you  to  pray  for  him  during  the  week,  and  to  ask  your  ptreats 
to  pray  for  him.  The  next  Sunday  the  boy  came  to  school,  and  was  in  ttiT^ 
all  day.  At  the  close  of  school  he  inquired  of  him  what  was  the  matter  ? 
"  Oh,  Sir  I  "  said  he,  **  I  am  such  a  great  sinner."  From  that  day  his  con- 
duct became  changed,  and  he  grew  up  a  good  man. 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOL   TEACHING   IS    AN    ART. 

TuE  office  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  is  a  lahor  of  love,  of  high  and 
holy  interest.  It  is  the  constraining  love  of  Christ  that  leads  our  teachers, 
at  least  we  hope  so,  to  strive  and  feed  the  lambs  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  They 
long  very  ardently  to  gather  into  his  peaceful  fold  each  wayward  wanderer  • 
to  aow  in  the  fresh  soil  of  their  young  hearts  the  good  seed,  which  under  the 
cherishing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  ripen  into  faith  in  a  crucified 
Saviour,  and  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  At  the  very  least 
we  all  hope  to  pull  up  a  few  of  the  weeds  which  choke  *'  the  Word/'  and  to 
store  in  their  stead  religious  knowledge,  so  that  the  words  of  warning,  falling 
from  the  minister  of  Christ  in  the  great  congregation,  may  be  more  readily 
received  and  understood. 

It  requires  but  a  very  little  reflection  to  apprehend  that  a  work  of  such 
importance,  to  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
natural  depravity  of  every  child*8  heart,  cannot  be  a  simple  matter.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  person,  however  pious  and  willing  to  teach,  to  take  a  class  and 
forthwith  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  experience  of  every  teacher  has 
recorded  many  a  weary  Sabbath  which  has  left  a  shade  on  the  brow,  and  a 
feeling  of  sadness  in  the  heart.  Lessons  long  since  taught  have  been 
forgotten;  no  advance  hat  been  made  in  the  subjugation  of  temper;  no 
advance  in  the  awakening  of  a  permanent  interest ;  and  only  a  very  little 
progress  in  thoroughly  acquired  knowledge.  All  seems  to  be  on  a  sort  of 
sliding  scale;  one  Sunday  progress  and  hope,  the  next  weariness  and 
inattention,  and  dbappointmcnt.  TFhy  is  this?  Is  it  altogether  to  be 
attributed  to  the  peculiar  badness  of  the  children  ? 

'  Let  us  just  go  into  a  school.  Here  is  one  class.  You  may  see  a  beaming 
look  of  love  in  the  teacher*s  countenance,  gentle  and  earnest  in  the  tones 
in  which  the  lesson  b  enforced,  and  there  is  a  fitness  in  the  manner  and  the 
tone  in  which  every  word  is  said,  accompanied  with  action  of  the  liands  and 
eyes ;  in  short,  the  teacher's  whole  person  seems  to  be  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  children  listen  with  eager  looks  and  kindly  smiles:  there  is  an 
appearance  of  thrilling  interest,  and  you  may  overhear  their  low,  and  varied, 
and  cheerful  replies.  Now  pass  to  the  next  form.  The  children  are  to  all 
appearance  equally  intelligent,  yet  there  is  a  listlessness  in  their  manner,  a 
rigid  silence  when  a  question  is  asked,  or  a  random  answer ;  one  is  talking 
about  a  new  frock,  another  fans  herself  with  her  pocket  handkerchief;  and  it 
requires  every  exertion  to  arrest  the  attention  for  a  few  moments ;  and  if  the 
attention  of  two  or  three  is  thus  arrested  for  five  minutes,  and  then  of  three 
or  four  others,  and  so  on  round  the  class,  it  is  a  comparatively  successful 
morning.  But  observe  the  teacher.  She  has  come  to  the  school  as  sealous 
and  as  full  of  love  as  the  other,  but  somehow  there  is  a  visible  difference  in 
the  way  of  teaching.  It  is  dry,  dull,  dogmatic ;  very  long  and  eloquent 
words  are  used,  and  the  stories  are  told  in  a  roost  uninteresting  manner. 
Gradually  the  teacher  becomes  fatigued  and  impatient,  all  interest  is  lost,  and 
the  closing  bell  is  gladly  hailed.  Then  there  is  a  feeling  that  a  duty  has 
been  performed,  but  it  leaves  no  agreeable  and  pleasant  reminiscence.  I 
have  taken  two  extreme  examples.  Between  these  there  are  many  shades  of 
ability  and  success  as  teachers.    I  trust  that  I  shall  discourage  no  one  when  I 
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add,  that  noiaUof  Mi  diffBrtnoe  ia  to  be  tnoed  to  the  cliildreD.  Sometbei 
indeed  there  will  be  a  very  nnnily  child,  and  the  beat  teechera  wOl  eomeliBB 
ful.  But  almoat  always  it  will  be  foand  that  if  the  teechera  are  tranifaxd, 
the  children*»  behaviour,  and  knowledge*  and  interest,  will  tnTel  wilh  tb 
tMcher. 

This  is  not  said  with  the  least  unkindness,  or  to  east  the  leest  idkctioa  a 
the  fellow-laborers  of  your  ministers,  who  so  kindly,  end  willingly,  lad 
aealously  resign  their  own  comfort  on  the  Sabbath  which  €rod  has  gifen  tba 
on  earth,  in  order  if  possible  to  help  these  little  ones  to  reeoh  the  Sabhitfa  of 
hearen.  Our  object  is  to  lighten  your  labor,  and  make  it  more  nse&lio^ 
interesting,  by  throwing  out  a  hw  suggestions,  and  leading  yon  to  look  opoa 
the  work  on  which  you  have  entered,  as  an  art  reqnlringp  atody  nd 
attention. 

Teachers  are  at  first  apt  to  suppose  that  if  they  are  earnest  and  filled  wilh 
religious  feeling,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  'about  to 
teach«  this  is  all  that  is  requisite ;  but  they  soon  find  this  a  mistake,  aod  is 
consequence  such  expressions  as  *^  How  are  we  to  teech  ?"  ^  I  wish  I 
could  teaoh  as  so-and-so  does  !**  *^  I  wuh  I  knew  more  about  it !"  may  oAes 
be  heard.  These  expressions  of  a  desire  to  beoome  better  teachers,  and  tin 
observations  we  make  in  school,  point  unmistakeably  to  what  has  been  ks^ 
known  among  those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  this  subject*  that  tkcfs 
is  an  art  in  teaching  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  painful  experience,  or  Vf 
considering  the  suggestions  of  others. 

Teaching  is  not  an  easy  matter  ;  to  do  it  well  is  yery  difficult.  When  we 
look  at  the  different  results  which  follow  the  instructions  of  thoae  who  engsge 
in  the  work,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  it  requires  sometbinig  more 
than  a  mere  willingness  to  teach ; — that  there  is  in  fiiict  a  '*  knack"  in 
teaching ;  and  we  admit  at  once  that  in  some  this  appears  to  be  a  natnrsl 
gift,  and  that  these  will  always  be  the  best  teachers.  But  it  ia  an  art  tbst 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  acquired  by  almost  any  one  who  deairea  to  tesdu 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  superintendent  to  be  able  to  mark  i 
regular  progress  in  teachers,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  be  able  to  report  of 
inefficient  teachers  becoming  very  good  ones.  But  in  these  oaaea  there  hts 
always  been  careful  attention,  an  observant  and  thoughtful  mind,  a 
willingness  to  receive  hints  and  suggestions,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others,  a  determination  to  leave  off  bad  habits  and  adopt  good  ones. 

It  is  because  teaching  is  an  aT%  that  our  "pupil  teachers**  are  apprenticed  and 
trained ;  and  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  vbit  our  week-day  schools, 
and  sit  or  stand  a  little  behind  one  of  our  "  pupil  teachers,**  while  giving  a 
lesson,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  a  compound  art,  requiring  a  union  of 
knowledge,  skill,  and  dexterity,  both  mental  and  manual.  In  short  a  person 
who  has  the  art  of  teaching  will  pursue  a  distinct  and  systematic  course, 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  capacities,  the  knowledge,  and  the  disposltiona  of  the 
children,  while  a  person  ignorant  of  the  art  will  follow  cither  as  a  desultory 
and  rambling  course,  leaving  no  impression,  effecting  little  or  no  good,  or  a 
course  which  may  be  systematic  and  regular,  but  also  dry,  dull,  and  wholly 
unadapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children.  The  rambling  teacher^s  claas  wiU 
be  In  the  case  of  tboiA  xo^oiVax^t^  ^bA  "vceu^  all  over  fht  Great  Sshibitfoo 
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in  a  single  day,  and  oonld  tell  you  nothing  about  it,  except  that  they  saw  a 
great  many  beantiful  things,  and  got  a  great  headache.  The  dry  and  dull 
teacher*8  class  will  be  in  the  case  of  the  traveller  who  went  all  over  England, 
and  saw  all  the  great  sights,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  that  he 
had  done  so;  bat  having  no  interest  in  what  he  saw,  he  could  remember 
nothing,  except  that  he  had  seen  at  Birmingham  a  public  house  with  an 
absurd  sign.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  was  due  to  his  not  having  paid 
attention  to  what  he  saw,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  main  part  of  the 
art  of  teaching  consists  in  exciting  that  very  feeling  which  was  wanting  in 
the  traveller,— the  feeling  of  interest. 

There  is  then  an  art  in  Sunday  school  teaching. 

Doubtless,  if  we  sow  the  good  seed  in  prayer  and  faith,  we  may  and  ought 
to  believe  that  our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  many  will 
be  the  praises  which  will  ring  through  eternity  for  the  blessed  privileges  of  a 
Sunday  school.  But,  dear  friends,  if  a  farmer  desires  a  wheat  crop,  he  must 
not  idly  scatter  his  seed  to  the  wide  winds ;  but  he  must  prepare,  and  plough, 
and  harrow  his  field ;  choose  a  proper  time,  and  drop  the  wheat  at  regular 
intervals,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  single  grains ;  then  too  there  will  bo  Weeds 
to  be  pulled  up.  This  is  the  art  of  growing  wheat ;  and  just  to  there  is  an 
art  in  Sunday  school  teaching.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  to  remember, 
and  if  any  teacher  is  really  persuaded  of  it,  there  is  great  hope  of  that 
teacher  becoming  an  efficient  one,  if  he  is  not  so  already;  for  it  will  excite 
in  him  a  determination  to  search  into  the  art  more  carefully,  and  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  it,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Shepherd  of 
the  Lambs  of  the  Grospel  fold,  he  shall  succeed. — Church  of  England  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Magazine.  

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 
TuET  who  call  themselves  philosophers  are  constantly  asserting  that,  if  men 
were  more  educated,  they  would  become  honester  and  better;  notwithstanding 
the  experience  of  all  ages  attesting  that  bad  feelings,  bad  practices,  bad  habits, 
are  quite  as  common  among  the  learned  as  among  the  ignorant.  Other  forms 
of  the  same  mistaken  belief,  that  our  understanding  has  the  power  of  regn^ 
lating  and  determining  our  whole  character  and  conduct,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  classes.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  earth,  which,  as  many  of  you  will 
have  heard,  are  laid  waste  every  now  and  then  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the 
eruptions  of  volcanoes.  Now,  in  several  of  the  places  which  are  exposed  to 
these  terrible  ravages,  man  has  taken  up  his  abode  ;  and  cities  have  been  built 
there,  which  the  earthquake  or  the  volcano  after  a  time  has  destroyed.  Yet 
the  inhabitants,  although  numbers  may  havo  perished,  have  almost  always 
built  up  their  city  again  on  the  self-samo  spot;  and  when  it  has  been  des- 
troyed a  second  time,  a  third  time  they  have  built  it  up;  and  when  it  has  been 
destroyed  a  third  time,  a  fourth  time  they  have  built  it  up ;  so  that  people, 
living  far  off,  have  marvelled  and  cried  out  at  their  madness  and  infatuation. 
Yet,  doubtless,  they  who  thus  marvelled  and  cried  out,  were  doing  the  self- 
same thing,  and  had  been  doing  it  all  their  lives.  For  this  is  the  way  of  the 
whole  world,  to  build  on  that  which  has  failed  us,  on  sand,  yea,  even  on 
quicksands,  and  to  persevere  in  building  thercQD,  however  often  it  may  have 
failed  uSn^^Arehdeacon  Hare. 
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A  SUNDAY   SCHOOL  IN   FLORENCE. 

[From  tU  Gltugow  Smndajf  Sckool  Union  Moffoeime.l 

OuB  scene  is  now  laid  in  Florence,  the  h^  capital  of  Tascany.      The  tiffle 
u  a  Sahbath  evening  in  November  1851.    The  evening  is  very  dark ;  and  tbe 
horror  of  its  darkness  is  increased  by  a  constant  close  rain,  which  has  drifeo 
all  stragglers  within  doors,  and  left  the  narrow,  ill-lighted  streets  in  a  solemn 
stillness.    There  is  something  more  than  ordinarily  impressive  in  such  anight 
in  this  gay  city.    The  contrast  between  the  busy,  joyous  stir  of  its  popoktioo 
daring  the  day,  in  the  brilliancy  of  Italian  sunshine,  and  the  present  dark  ud 
death-like  appearance  of  the  city,  is  sufficiently  suggestiye  of  the  mutabilitj 
of  worldly  fortunes.    It  leads  us  also  to  reflect,  whether  the  multitudes  wbo 
have  now  shut  out  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  their  view,  and  have  en- 
closed themselves  in  these  proud  frowning  buildings,  are  preparing  for  the 
coming  of  that  awful  night,  when  <*  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon 
shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powen 
of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken/*  and  there  shall  appear  in  heaven  *'  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  man."    Are  these  multitudes  consigning  themselves  for  time  and 
for  eternity  to  the  guardian  care  of  the  Madonna  and  the  saints,  not  knowing, 
that  <*  there  is  one  Grod,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  msn 
Christ  Jesus  ?**     Or  have  they  turned  with  disgust  from  the  inventions  of 
priestcraft,  but  not  knowing  there  is  a  sure  word  of  prophecy  given  to  the 
families  of  men,  and  so  plain  that  he  who  runneth  may  read,  have  thej  set 
their  faces  against  all  instruction?     Do  they  close  their  ears   against  all 
mention  of  a  revealed  way  of  salvation,  and  are  they  saying  to  thdr  soal, 
*'  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry 
heart ;  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works  P** 

An  Italian  acquaintance  guides  us  through  several  narrow  streets,  and  baits 
at  last  before  a  house  which  looks  as  dark  and  is  as  silent  as  its  neighbonrs. 
To  his  repeated  knockings  a  footstep  at  length  is  heard,  and  the  door  is  opened 
by  a  man  bearing  a  flickering  lamp.  Our  guide  being  recognised,  a  fear  is 
expressed  that  we  have  been  kept  waiting  for  some  time ;  and  it  is  stated  in 
explanation,  that  the  inmates  are  all  in  a  remote  room,  and  so  did  not  bear  oar 
first  knockings.  We  then  follow  our  guides  along  a  dark  passage,  and  are 
ushered  into  a  room  in  which  a  small  company  is  assembled.  A  single  oil* 
lamp,  placed  upon  a  table,  gives  light  to  the  apartment.  Bound  the  taUe 
eight  or  ten  men  are  seated,  each  with  an  open  book  before  him.  Beyond 
these  are  seated  several  females  and  three  children.  When  our  Italian  ac- 
quaintance enters,  all  rise  and  welcome  him  with  a  look  of  happy  recognition. 
We  strangers  are  introduced,  and  with  kind  expressions  of  pleasure  at  seebg 
us,  are  pressed  to  accept  of  the  best  seats  which  the  apartment  affords.  Our 
conductor  assumes  a  place  which  appears  to  have  been  reserved  for  him,  and 
taking  one  of  the  books,  an  Italian  Bible,  he  invites  the  three  children  to  come 
forward  and  say  what  they  have  learned.  Their  lesson  is  John  iz.  13 — 2S, 
The  men  and  women  turn  to  the  passage  in  their  Bibles,  and  follow  with  the 
utmost  attention  all  that  is  said  from  it  by  the  teacher  and  the  little  class. 
The  passage  is  fluently  repeated,  and  most  ready  and  intelligent  answers  are 
returned  to  the  teachw's  questions.    The  childreu  answer  as  those  loc^tomed 
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to  be  questioned  upon  their  lesson  ;  and  surprise  na  by  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge they  dbplay  of  the  office  and  character  of  the  Saviour.  The  teacher 
succeeds  perfectly,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  his  instructions  useful  and  in* 
teresting  to  the  adult  audience.  They  listen  with  most  fixed  attention  to  his 
remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  who  would  have  Jesus  conform  to 
their  unenlightened  ideas  of  Sabbath  observance ;  upon  the  stubborn  unbelief 
of  the  Jews,  who  would  not  yield  to  conviction ,  even  with  an  incontestable 
miracle  performed  before  their  eyes ;  upon  the  tyrannical  and  unreasonable 
attempt  of  the  Jews  to  compel  the  man  who  had  been  miraculously  delivered 
from  blindness,  to  a  denial  of  Jesus;  and  lastly,  and  especially,  to  the  [simple 
and  triumphant  reply  of  the  man  to  the  cavillhig  of  the  Jews — *'  One  thing  I 
know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  These  several  topics  are 
admirably  treated  as  supplying  important  lessons  for  all  who  have  to  follow 
Jesus  through  the  opposition  of  the  world.  It  is  distinctly  stated  to  the  class, 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  blindness,  from  which  Jesus  alone  delivers,  and  that 
when  the  believer  has  been  brought  from  darkness  to  light,  he  has  an  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  which  no  cavils  of  the  world  can  affect — ^he  can  refer  himself 
and  others  to  a  miracle  of  grace  in  his  own  heart,  saying,  *<  One  thing  I  know, 
that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see/* 

The  lessons  of  the  juvenile  class  being  now  over,  the  teacher  turns  to  his 
adult  audience.  The  first  step  is  to  engage  in  prayer ;  and  an  impressive 
scene  it  is,  when  this  company  of  about  twenty  Italians  rise  with  their  leader 
to  unite  in  an  earnest  approach  to  the  throne  of  grace,  confessing  their  ignor- 
ance and  darkness,  and  supplicating  to  be  led  into  all  truth.  They  pray  for 
the  guidi^nce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  for 
grace  to  be  faithful  to  the  Spirit*s  teaching.  The  leader  then  mquires  which 
is  the  chapter  for  the  evening,  when  two  or  three  voices  reply,  the  sixth  of 
Mark^s  gospel.  The  chapter  is  then  slowly  and  well  read  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, or,  if  you  will,  by  one  of  this  Sabbath  adult  class.  The  teacher  there- 
after asks  his  pupils  for  any  views  of  truth  which  may  have  presented  them- 
selves to  them  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  or  to  mention  any  topic  in  the 
chapter  on  which  they  wish  for  his  remarks.  There  is  no  reluctance  to 
respond  to  this  invitation,  and,  one  after  another,  the  class  introduce  subjects 
for  remark  and  instruction.  The  teacher  takes  the  lead  in  speaking,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  else  who  may  wish  to  state  his  views.  Passages 
of  Scripture  are  referred  to  in  illustration  of  truths  suggested  by  the  chapter 
under  consideration ;  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
leaves  of  the  Bibles  are  turned  over  to  find  the  passages  required.  The 
remarks  and  questions  of  the  class  indicate  a  highly  active  state  of  mind  in 
religious  inquiry,  while  some  of  them  convey  to  us  a  painfully  vivid  impres* 
sion  of  the  degree  to  which  Popish  fabrication  has  succeeded  in  perverting  and 
overlaying  the  truth  of  God.  For  instance,  the  mention  in  the  third  verse  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus,  leads  to  a  few  questions  regarding  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  teacher  gives  no  decided  opinion  as  to  the  exact  sense  in 
which  these  terms  are  to  be  understood.  He  refers  to  the  Scripture  history, 
which  supplies  us  with  little  information  of  the  life  of  Mary  after  the  period 
of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  and  he  regards  all  further  speculation  as  unprofitable. 
This  is  strange  dootrine  to  some  of  his  audiencei  who  ask  for  further  inttmc- 
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tion  r^ftrding  it.    They  ask  him  how  Bitfy  stood  in  relation  to  sin.    He 
replies  thtt  she  wis  **  blessed  among  women/*  but  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
free  from  that  sin  of  which  all  mankind  are  partakers.     He  explains  that  tbe 
attribute  of  ^  immaealate,**  assigned  to  her  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorcfa, 
is  without  any  foundation  in  Scripture.    He  directs  attention  to  the  imperfect- 
ness  of  Mary*s  fldth,  and  to  the  instances  in  which  her  words  and  conduct 
were  corrected  by  her  divine  Son,  as  proof  of  her  being  heir  to  human  frailty. 
One  of  the  audience  confesses  he  can  scarcely  understand  how  all  that  he  had 
formerly  been  taught  to  belicTe  of  tlie  Madonna  can  be  ftibrication.    Hie 
teacher,  aided  by  one  or  two  others,  remarks  that  tiie  Word  of  Gcd  is  the  only 
guide  to  follow — that  there  we  find  nothing  of  Mary  as  a  jyTadanna  or  superior 
being — that,  on  the  contrary,  there  almost  appears,  in  the  manner  Id  which 
the  Virgin  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  a  purpose  to  guard  against  her  beiog 
elevated  by  man  as  an  object  of  excessive  veneration.    He  points  especially  to 
the  silence  of  our  Lord  himself  in  regard  to  his  earthly  mother,  and  refers  to 
the  passage  where  Jesus,  in  addressing  her,  calls  her  not  **  Mother,"  bat 
simply  **  Woman,**  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  she  wss  s 
woman  like  unto  others.    All  objection  is  hushed  by  these   unanswerable 
arguments,  but  a  look  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  company  betrajrs  some- 
thing like  an  uneasy  surprise.    It  tells  us  how  deeply  seated  is  the  romantic 
devotion  which  they  have  been  taught  to  cherish  for  the  **  Queen  of  Heaven." 
Tlie  teacher  points  out  how  God  in  Christ  is  all-sufficient  for  the  sinner^s 
need,  and  hints  in  what  way  it  has  served  the  purpose  of  a  deceiving  priest- 
hood to  surround  tbe  Virgin  with  the  attributes  of  Deity.    At  the  mention 
of  this,  there  is  a  ready  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  his  audience,  who  seem 
perfectly  to  understand  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Madonna  has  been  made  s 
source  of  power  and  profit  to  the  priests.     The  teacher  does  not  prosecute  tbe 
subject  farther.    The  other  topics  of  the  chapter  are  treated  in  order,  and 
the  remarks  which  the  class  volunteer,  prove  how  seriously  their  minds  are 
being  exercised  in  the  subject  of  their  reading.     The  other  topics  principally 
dwelt  upon  are  the  uneasy  conscience  of  Herod — ^the  fruitless  effort  of  the 
king  to  compound  with  the  truth— doing  many  things,  and  bearing  John 
gladly — ^then  the  miracles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  of  Jesus  walking  on 
the  sea.    The  two  miracles  are  well  expounded  in  their  application  to  the 
case  of  those  who  feel  their  great  need  of  guidance  and  instruction,  and  their 
utter  helplessness  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  their  enemies.     All  the  topics 
suggested  by  the  chapter  being  discussed,  the  teacher  asks  if  any  thing  else 
remains  to  be  said.    A  tall,  anxious-looking  man  at  once  replies  that  he  wishes 
an  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Ecclesiastes,  which  he  has  met  with  in  the 
course  of  hb  reading,  and  which  appears  to  him  to  militate  against  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.    He  has  been  troubled  by  it,  and  wbhes  it  explained. 
The  teacher  and  all  others  present  refer  to  the  passage.    The  teacher  shows 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  context,  and  that  it  is 
the  words  of  worldly  wisdom,  not  the  doctrine  approved  and  inspired  by  God. 
The  inquirer  views  it  now  in  a  new  light.    He  ought  not  to  have  read  it 
separately  from  what  precedes  it,  and  he  declares  himself  quite  satisfied.    Tbe 
Bible  lessons  of  the  school  being  now  ended,  the  company  rise  to  engage 
^fain  la  prayer.    A{e^r«Iit^Tv;7«t^a^)lflmdtothA  Diyine  blesaiog*  on  tbe 
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engagements  of  the  evening.  The  enlightening  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
earnestly  invoked  for  all  who  are  seeking  to  know  the  tmth ;  and  the  Lord  b 
implored  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  his  righteoasness  over  all  the  earth.  All 
rulers  are  prayed  for.  All  who  are  hardening  themselves  against  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  are  prayed  for,  that  their  hearts  may  be  tamed.  The  protection 
of  (jod  is  invoked  for  this  little  company  of  worshippers,  and  fbr  all  others 
who,  like  them,  are  exposed  to  the  opposition  of  man  on  accoant  of  "the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Thereafter  there  is  a  friendly  ''  huma  notte**  inter- 
changed, and  the  company  slowly  separates.  A  member  of  the  little  band 
comes  up  to  us,  and  congratulates  us  on  the  privileges  of  our  native  land,  saying, 
it  is  a  sad  thmg  when  men  are  not  allowed  but  secretly  to  meet  fbr  the  study 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

Is  this  not  a  reverse  picture,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  scene  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome  f 
And  what  is  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  ?  Fowell 
Buxton  wrote  fcom  Bome  as  follows : — '*  For  ornament,  for  the  display  of 
wealth,  for  music,  for,  in  short,  a  scenes  fifty  to  one  on  St.  Peter's  Cathedral 
ag^nst  the  Friends*  Meetfng  at  Flaistow ;  for  religion,  for  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  fifty  to  one  on  Flaistow  Meeting  against  St.  Feter^s  and  all  its 
glories  t "  So  say  we  of  the  humble  apartment  in  Florence,  with  its  single 
lamp  illuminating  a  score  of  earnest  fkces,  and  shedding  its  flickering  light 
upon  an  equal  number  of  open  Bibles — when  contrasted  with  the  seene  in  St. 
Feter*s.  That  Sabbath  company  is  not  the  only  one  which  meets  in  Florence 
for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Word.  They  are  several  in  number.  They 
are  not  propagandist  meetings,  set  on  foot  and  conducted  by  stranger  Frotes- 
tants,  but  a  phase  of  spontaneous  movement  among  Italians— suggested,  we 
believe,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High,  but  carried  on  by  the  spontaneous 
agency  of  Italians.  They  are  not  ri'VnUms  of  plotting  politicians,  but  meet- 
ings of  peaceable,  though  sufi^ring  men.  God  speed  them  I  They  are  the 
hope  of  Italy  I 
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Of  all  learning  the  most  difficult  department  is  to  unlearn.  Drawing  a 
mistake  or  prejudice  out  of  the  head,  is  as  painful  as  drawing  a  tooth,  and  the 
patient  never  thanks  the  operator  for  the  *'demptua  per  vim  mentis  graiissimua 
error^  No  man  likes  to  admit  that  his  favorite  opinion  (perhaps  the  only 
child  of  his  mind,  and  cherished  accordingly)  is  an  illegitimate  one.  Sluggish 
intellects  are  ever  the  most  obstinate,  for  that  which  it  has  cost  us  much  to 
acquire,  it  costs  us  much  to  give  up;  and  the  older  we  get,  the  more 
tenaciously  we  cling  to  our  errors,  as  those  weeds  are  most  difficult  to 
eradicate  that  have  had  the  longest  time  to  root  themselves.  Harvey  could 
find  no  physician,  turned  of  forty,  who  would  admit  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Numbers  of  these  quadragenarian  owls  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
profbssion ;  while  we  have  Jesuits  enough  of  all  ages,  who  sigh  for  the  sup- 
pressed Inquisition,  whenever  a  political  or  religious  Galileo  promulgates  any 
truth  that  threatens  to  interfere  with  established  falsehoods.  These  buzzards 
have  yet  to  acquire  the  most  useftil  of  all  learning,  that  of  unlearning. — Paul 
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A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON  EXPLAINED. 

By  Mrs.  Harris  Beecker  Stowe,  Author  of  "  Umde  Tam^s  Cabim:^ 

**  Make  to  yonnelres  friends  of  the  mammoo  of  nnrigbteousaeasy  that  when  ye  IkSl  th^  mxf 
receire  you  into  ererlutinr  habitationi." 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  winter  day,  that  John 

sat  in  his  counting  room.  The  sun  had  nearly  gone  down,  and  in  fact  it  was 
already  twilight  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  tall,  dusky  stores,  and  the  close 
crooked  streets  of  that  quarter  of  Boston.  Hardly  light  enough  struggled 
through  the  dusty  panes  of  the  counting-house  for  John  to  read  the  entries  ia 
a  much-thumbed  memorandum-book,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

A  small,  thin  boy,  with  a  pale  face  and  anxious  expression,  significant  of 
delicacy  of  constitution  and  a  too  early  acquaintance  with  want  and  sorrow, 
was  standing  by  him,  earnestly  watching  his  motions. 

'<  Ah,  yes,  my  boy/*  said  John,  as  he  at  last  shut  up  the  memorandum-book. 
*'  Yes,  I  have  got  the  place  now ;  I  am  apt  to  be  forgetful  about  these  things ; 
come,  now,  let's  go.    How  is  it  ?  haven't  you  brought  the  basket  ?'* 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  timidly.  *'  The  grocer  said  he'd  let  mother  have  a 
quarter  for  it,  and  she  thought  she'd  sell  it." 

"  That's  bad,"  siud  John,  as  he  went  on,  tying  his  throat  with  a  long  com- 
forter of  some  yards  in  extent;  and  as  he  continued  this  operation  he 
abstractedly  repeated,  "  That's  bad,  that's  bad,"  till  the  poor  litUe  boy  looked 
quite  dismayed,  and  began  to  think  that  somehow  his  mother  had  been  dread- 
fully out  of  the  way; 

"  She  didn't  want  to  send  for  help  so  long  as  she  had  anything  she  coald 
sell,"  said  the  little  boy,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

**  Oh,  yes,  quite  right,"  said  John,  taking  from  a  pigeon-hole  in  the  desk  a 
large  pocket-book,  and  beginning  to  turn  it  over  ;  and,  as  before,  abstractedly 
repeating,  '*  Quite  right  I  quite  right!"  till  the  little  boy  became  re-assured, 
and  began  to  think,  although  he  didn't  know  why,  that  his  mother  had  done 
something  quite  meritorious. 

<*  Well,"  said  John,  after  he  had  taken  several  bills  from  the  pocket-book, 
and  transferred  them  to  a  wallet  which  he  put  into  his  pocket,  **  noyv  we're 
ready,  my  boy."  But  first  be  stopped  to  lock  up  his  desk|  and  than  he  said, 
abstractedly  to  himself,  "  I  wonder  if  I  hadn't  better  take  a  few  tracts." 

Now,  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  this  John  ,  whom  we  have  introduced 

tQ  our  reader,  was  in  his  way  quite  an  oddity.  He  had  a  number  of  singular  little 
penchant*  and  peculiarities  quite  bis  own — such  as  the  passion  for  poking 
among  dark  alleys,  at  all  sorts  of  seasonable  and  unseasonable  hours ;  fishing 
out  troops  of  dirty,  neglected  children  ;  and  fussing  about  generally  in  the 
community,  till  he  could  get  them  into  schools  or  otherwise  provided  for. 
He  always  had  in  his  pocket-book  a  note  of  some  dozen  poor  widows  who 
wanted  tea,  sugar,  candles,  or  other  things  such  as  poor  widows  always  will  be 
wanting.  And  then  he  bad  a  most  extraordinary  talent  for  finding  out  all  the 
sick  strangers  that  lay  in  out-of-the-way  upper  rooms  in  hotels,  who,  every- 
body knows,  have  no  business  to  get  sick  in  such  places,  unless  they  have 
money  enough  to  pay  their  expenses,  which  they  never  do. 

Besides  this,  all  John^s  kinsmen  and  cousins,  to  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fortieth  remoye^  were  always  writing  him  letters,  whicbi  among  other  plensing 
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items,  generally  ooDtained  the  intelligence  that  a  few  hundred  dollars  was  Just 
then  exceedingly  necessary  to  save  them  from  utter  ruin,  and  they  knew  of 
nobody  else  to  whom  to  look  for  it. 

And  then  John  was  up  to  his  throat  in  subscriptions  to  every  charitable 
society — had  a  hand  in  building  all  the  churches  within  a  hundred  miles ; 
occasionally  gave  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  to  a  college ;  offered  to  be  one 
of  six  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  for  some  benevolent  purpose;  and  when 
four  out  of  the  six  backed  out  quietly,  paid  the  balance  himself,  and  said  no 
more  about  it.  Another  of  his  innocent  fancies  was,  to  keep  always  about  him 
any  quantity  of  tracts  and  good  books,  little  and  big,  for  children  and  grown- 
up people,  which  he  generally  diffused  in  a  kind  of  gentle  shower  about  him 
wherever  he  moved. 

So  great  was  his  monomania  for  benevolence  that  it  could  not  at  all  con- 
fine itself  to  the  streets  of  Boston,  the  circle  of  his  relatives,  or  even  the 

United  States  of  America.     John  ,  was  fully  posted  up  in  the  affairs  of 

India,  Burmah,  China,  and  all  those  odd  out-of-the-way  places,  which  no 
sensible  man  ever  thinks  of  with  any  interest  unless  he  can  make  some  money 
there ;  and  money,  it  is  to  be  confessed  Juhn  didn't  make  there,  though  he 
spent  an  abundance.  For  getting  up  printing  presses  in  Ceylon,  for  Chinese 
type,  for  boxes  of  clothing,  and  what-not  to  be  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for 
school-books  for  the  Greeks^  John  was  without  a  parallel.  Ko  wonder  his 
rich  brother  merchants  sometimes  thought  him  something  of  a  bore,  since  his 
heart  being  full  of  all  these  matters,  he  was  rather  apt  to  talk  about  them,  and 
sometimes  to  endeavor  to  draw  them  into  fellowship,  to  an  extent  that  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

So  it  came  to  pass  often,  that  though  John  was  a  thriving  business  man, 
with  some  ten  thousand  a-year,  he  often  wore  a  pretty  threadbare  coat,  the 
seams  whereof  would  be  trimmed  with  lines  of  white,  and  he  would  sometimes 
need  several  pretty  plain  hints  on  the  subject  of  a  new  hat  before  he  would 
think  he  could  afford  one.  Now,  it  is  to  be  confessed  the  world  is  not  always 
grateful  to  those  who  thus  devote  themselves  to  its  interests,  and  John  had  as 
much  occasion  to  know  this  as  many  a  man.  People  got  so  used  to  John's 
giving,  that  his  bounty  became  as  common  and  as  necessary  as  that  of  a  higher 
Benefactor,  *'  who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
scndeth  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  ;**  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  people 
took  them  as  they  do  the  sunshine  and  rain,  quite  as  matters  of  course,-* 
not  thinking  much  about  them  when  they  came,  but  particularly  apt  to  scold 
when  they  did  not. 

But  John  never  cared  fur  that.  He  didn*t  give  for  gratitude ;  he  did  not 
give  for  thanks,  nor  to  have  his  name  published  in  the  papers  as  one  of  six  who 
had  given  fifty  thousand  to  do  so  and  so  ;  but  he  gave  because  it  was  in  his 
heart  to  give,  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  an  old  rule  in  medicine  as  well  as 
morals,  that  what  is  in  a  man  must  be  brought  out.  Then  again  John  had 
heard  it  reported,  that  there  had  been  One  of  distinguished  authority  who  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  **  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'*  and  he 
yery  much  believed  it — believed  it,  because  the  One  who  said  it  must  have 
known,  since  for  man*s  sake  He  onoe  gave  away  all. 

And  80  when  some  thriftless,  distant  relative;  whoae  debts  John  htd  ^^«^d^  ^ 
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doien  timflt  oreri  gave  lum  an  OTwrhaoliiig  on  the  taljeot  of  Uberalitj,  tad 
teemed  inclined  to  take  him  by  the  throat  for  farther  charity,  John  cahned 
himself  down  by  a  chapter  or  two  from  the  NewTestamenty  and  then  sent  him 
a  good  brotherly  letter  of  admonition  and  counsel,  with  a  hank  note  to  enforce 
it ;  and  when  some  qaernlous  old  womaai  who  had  had  a  tenement  of  him 
rent  free  for  three  or  four  years,  sent  him  word  that  if  he  didn*t  send  and  mend 
the  water-pipes  she  wonld  move  right  oat,  John  sent  and  mended  them. 
People  said  be  was  foolish,  and  that  it  didn't  do  any  good  to  do  Ibr  angntefal 
people,  but  John  knew  that  it  did  Aim  good;  he  lored  to  do  it,  and  he  thought 
also  on  some  words,  that  ran  to  this  effect,  '*  Do  good  and  lend,  hopuig  for 
nothing  tgain**    John  literally  helped  for  nothing  again  in  the  way  of  rewsrd, 
either  in  this  world  or  in  heaven,  beyond  the  present  pleasure  of  the  deed; 
for  he  had  abundant  occasion  to  see  how  favoars  are  forgotten  in  this  worid ; 
and  as  for  another,  he  had  in  his  own  soul  a  standard  of  benevoknee,  so  high, 
so  pure,  so  ethereal,  that  but  One  of  mortal  birth  ever  reached  it.    John  felt  that 
do  what  he  might,  he  fell  ever  so  £ir  below  the  lifb  of  that  tpotUsM  One^  that 
his  crown  in  heaven  most  come  to  him  at  last}  not  as  a  reward,  but  as  a  free 
eternal  gift. 

But  all  this  while  our  friend  and  his  little  companion  have  been  patteriog 
along  the  wet  streets,  in  the  rain  and  sleet  of  a  bitter  cold  evening,  till  they 
stopped  before  a  grocery.  Here  a  large  cross-handled  basket  was  first  bought, 
and  then  filled  with  sundry  packages  of  tea,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  starch,  and 
various  other  matters ;  a  barrel  of  flour  was  ordered  to  be  sent  after  him  on  a 
dray.  John  next  stopped  at  the  dry  goods  store  and  bought  a  pair  of  blankets, 
with  which  he  loaded  down  the  boy,  who  was  happy  enough  to  be  so  loaded; 
and  then,  turning  gradually  from  the  more  frequented  streets,  the  two  were 
soon  lost  to  view  in  one  of  the  dimmest  alleys  of  the  city. 

The  cheerful  fire  was  biasing  in  John*8  parlour,  as,  retamed  from  his  long 
wet  walk,  he  was  sitting  by  it  with  his  feet  comfortably  incased  in  slippers. 
The  astral  was  horning  brightly  on  the  centre  table,  and  a  group  of  children 
were  around  it,  studying  their  lessons. 

"  Papa,"  said  a  little  boy,  **  what  does  this  verse  mean  ?  It  is  my  SnxnAT 
scuooL  LESSON  I  '  Make  to  yourselves  yrieivif  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous 
neest  that  when  ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into  everlaeting  habitations.*  ** 

*'  You  ought  to  have  asked  your  teacher,  my  son." 

^'But  he  said  he  didn*t  know  exactly  what  it  meant.  He  wanted  me  to  look 
this  week  and  see  if  I  could  find  it  out.** 

John*s  standing  resource  in  all  exegetical  difficulties  was  Dr.  8oott*s  Family 
Bible.  Therefore  he  now  got  up,  and,  putting  on  his  specticles,  walked  to  the 
glass  book-case,  and  took  down  a  volume  of  that  worthy  commentator,  and 
opening  it,  read  aloud  the  whole  exposition  of  the  passage,  together  with  the 
practical  reflections  upon  it;  and  by  the  time  he  had  done,  found  his  young 
auditor  fast  asleep  in  his  chair. 

"  Mother,*'  said  John,  *'  this  child  plays  too  hard.  He  can*!  keep  hia  eyes 
open  evenings.    It*s  time  he  was  in  bed.** 

**  I  wasn't  asleep,  pa,**  said  Master  Henry,  starting  up  with  that  air  ef 
injured  innocence  with  which  gentlemen  of  hii  a^  generally  treat  an 
ImputatioA  of  tlUa  kind. 
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"  Then  can  you  tell  me  now  what  the  passage  metuiB  that  I  ha?e  been 
reading  to  you  P" 

"  There's  so  much  of  it,*'  said  Henry,  hopelesslyt  **  I  wish  you'd  just  tell 
me  in  short  order,  father." 

'*  Oh,  read  it  for  yourself^"  said  John,  as  he  pushed  the  book  towards  the 
boy ;  for  it  was  to  be  confessed  that  John  perceived  at  this  moment  that  he 
had  not  himself  received  any  particularly  luminous  impression,  though  of 
course  he  thought  it  was  owing  to  his  own  want  of  comprehension. 

John  leaned  back  in  his  rocking-chair,  and  began  to  speculate  a  little  as  to 
what  he  really  should  think  the  verse  might  mean«  supposbg  he  was  at  all 
competent  to  decide  upon  it.  '*  Make  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness/'  says  John,  '*  That's  money,  very  clearly.  How  am  I  to 
make  friends  with  it  or  of  it  ?  Receive  me  into  everlasting  habitations  I 
that's  a  singular  kind  of  expression— I  wonder  what  it  means.  Dr  Scott 
makes  some  very  good  remarks  about  it,  but  somehow  I'm  not  exactly  clear.*' 
It  must  be  remarked  that  this  was  not  an  uncommon  result  of  John's  critical 
investigations  in  this  quarter* 

Well,  thoughts  will  wander,  and  as  John  lay  with  his  head  on  the  back  of 
his  rocking-chair,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  flickering  blaxe  of  the  coal,  visions 
o£  his  wet  tramp  in  the  city,  and  of  the  lonely  garret  he  had  been  visiting^ 
and  of  the  poor  woman  with  the  pale,  discouraged  face,  to  whom  he  had 
carried  warmth  and  comfort,  all  blended  themselves  together.  He  felt,  too, 
a  little  indefinite  creeping  chill,  and  some  uneasy  sensations  in  his  head  like  a 
commencing  cold,  for  John  was  not  a  strong  man,  and  it  is  |»robable  his 
long  wet  walk  was  likely  to  cause  him  some  inconvenience  in  this  way.  At 
last  he  was  fast  asleep,  nodding  in  his  chair. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  very  sick  in  bed,  that  the  doctor  came  and  went, 
and  that  he  grew  sicker  and  sicker.  He  was  going  to  die.  He  aaw  his  wife 
sitting  weeping  by  his  pillow — his  children  standing  by  with  pale  and 
frightened  faces— all  things  in  his  room  began  to  swim,  and  waver^  and  fade, 
and  voices  that  called  his  name,  and  sobs  and  lamentations  that  arose  around 
him,  seemed  far  off  and  distant  in  his  ear.  *'  Oh,  eternity  f  eternity  I  I  am 
going— I  am  going/'  he  thought ;  and  in  that  hour,  strange  to  tell,  not  one 
of  all  his  good  deeds  seemed  good  enough  to  lean  on ;  all  bore  some  taint  or 
tinge,  to  his  purified  eye,  of  mortal  selfishness,  and  seemed  unholy  hefbre  the 
All  Furb.  '^  I  am  going/'  he  thought;  '*  there  is  no  time  to  stay,  no  time 
to  alter,  to  balance  accounts ;  and  I  know  not  what  I  am,  but  I  know,  O 
Jejius,  what  Tuou  art.  I  have  trusted  in  thee,  and  shall  never  be  confounded/* 
And  with  that  last  breath  of  prayer,  earth  was  past. 

A  sofl  and  solemn  breathing  as  of  music  awakened  him.  As  an  infant 
child  not  yet  fully  awake  hears  the  holy  warblings  of  his  mother's  hymn,  and 
smiles  half  conscious,  so  the  heaven-born  became  aware  of  sweet  voices  and 
loving  faces  around  him  ere  yet  he  fully  woke  to  the  new  immortal  Lifb. 

**  Ah,  he  has  come  at  last ;  how  long  we  have  waited  for  him — here  he  is 
among  us — now  for  ever — welcome  I  welcome  I"  said  the  voices. 

Who  shall  speak  the  joy  of  that  latest  birth,  the  birth  from  death  to  life  I 
The  sweet,  calm,  inbreathing  consckmaness  of  purity  and  rest,  the  certainty 
that  all  sin,  all  weakness  and  error,  are  al  lait  goat  for  evir^-iiM  <Im^ 
immortal  rapture  of  repose— felt  to  be  M 
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So  the  6J68  of  the  heaven-born  opened  on  the  new  heavens  and  the  sew 
earth,  and  wondered  at  the  crowd  of  loving  faces  that  thronged  about  kk. 
Fair,  god-like  forms  of  beauty,  such  as  earth  never  knew^  pressed  round  km 
with  blessings,  thanks,  and  welcome. 

The  man  spoke  not,  but  he  wondered  in  his  heart  who  they  were,  sod 
whence  it  came  that  they  knew  him — as  soon  as  the  inqairy  formed  itself  b 
his  soul,  it  was  read  at  once  by  his  heavenly  friends.     '<  I,*'  said  one  brigitf 
spirit,  "  was  a  poor  boy  whom  you  found  in  the  streets  ;  you  sought  me  oat, 
you  sent  me  to  school,  you  watched  over  me,  and  led  me  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  now  here  I  am."    "  And  we,"  said  other  voices,  "  are   other  negkcted 
children  whom  he  rescued ;  we  also  thank  you.**     **  And  I,"  said  anotbtf, 
'*  was  a  lost,  helpless  girl — sold  to  sin  and  shame  ;  nobody  thought  I  could  be 
saved,  everbody  passed  me  by  till  you  came.    You  built  a  home,  a  refuge,  for 
such  poor  wretches  as  me,  and  there  I  and  many  like  me  heard  of  Jesus,  sod 
here  we  are."    "  And  I,"  said  another,  •*  was  once  a  clerk  in  your  store.  I 
came  to  the  city  innocent,  but  I  was  betrayed  by  the  tempter.     I  forgot  mj 
mother,  and  my  mother's  God.    I  went  to  the  gaming-table  and  the  theatre, 
and  at  last  I  robbed  your  drawer.    You  might  have  justly  cast  me  off,  bat 
you  bore  with  me,  you  watched  over  me,  you  saved  me.     1  am  here  throogli 
you  thb  day."    '*  And  I,'*  said  another,  "  was  a  poor  slave  girl~-doomed  to  ix 
sold  on  the  auction-block  to  a  life  of  infamy,  and  the  ruin  of  soul  and  bodr. 
Had  you  not  been  willing  to  give  so  largely  for  my  ransom,  no  one  had 
thought  to  buy  me.     You  stimulated  others  to  give,  and  I  was  redeemed.   I 
lived  a  Christian  mother  to  bring  my  children  up  for  Christ ;  they  are  all 
here  with  me  to  bless  you  this  dav ;  and  theur  children  on  earth,  and  thar 
children's  children,  are  growing  up  to  bless  you.*'    *'  And  I/*  said  anoth^i 
*'  was  an  unbeliever.      In  the  pride  of  my  intellect,  I   thought  I  could 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  Christianity*    I  thought  I  could  answer  tba 
argument  from  miracles  and  prophecy ;  but  your  patient^   self-denying  life 
was  an  argument  I  never  could  answer.    When  I  saw  you  spending  all  your 
time  and  all  your  money  in  efforts  for  youf  fellow-men,  andiscouraged  by 
ingratitude,  and  careless  of  praise,  then  I  thought  *  there  is  something  divine 
in  tliat  man*s  life,*  and  that  thought  brought  me  here.** 
'    The  man  looked  around  on  the  gathering  congregation,  and  he  saw  that 
there  was  no  one  whom  he  had  drawn  heavenward  that  had  not  also  drawn 
thither  myriads  of  others.    In  his  lifetime  he  had  been  scattering  seeds  of 
good  around  from  hour  to  hour,  almost  unconsciously,  and  now  he  saw  eveiy 
seed  springing  up  into  a  widening  forest  of  immortal  beauty  and  glory.    It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  to  be  no  end  of  the  numbers  that  flocked  to 
claim  him  as  their  long-expected  soul-friend.    His  heart  was  full,  and  bis 
face  became  as  that  of  an  angel  as  he  looked  up  to  One  who  seemed  nearer 
than  all,  and  said,  "  This  is  thy  love  for  me,  unworthy,  O  Jesus !     Of  Thee, 
and  to  Thee,  and  through  Thee  are  all  things.    Amen.*' 

Amen,  as  with  chorus  of  many  waters  and  mighty  thunderiugs  the  sound 
swept  onward,  and  died  he  off  in  chiming  echoes  among  the  distant  stars, 
and  the  man  awoke. 

We  have  called  his  name  simply  John ;  but  this  man  hath  long  since  been 
called  to  receive  that  ''new  name*'  which  the  Lord  giveth  to  him  that 
overcomeih, .  L^t  v  toUoiv  m\aa  ito(^« 
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"  WHERE  ARE  OUR  SCHOLARS  ON  THE  SABBATH  EVENING?" 

I  RBJoiCB  to  see  this  question  started.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  one 
of  our  superintendents,  in  Trowbridge,  opened  a  room  for  a  separate  service  for 
the  young,  from  six  to  half-past  seven  in  the  evening :  he  continued  this  for 
half  a  year,  and  had  a  good  attendance.  I  was  one  of  his  assistants;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  relinquished.  But 
my  mind  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance,  that  I  resolved, 
although  but  young  in  Christian  experience,  and  very  deficient  in  qualification, 
to  try  and  do  something  myself  in  this  way  for  promoting  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  children.  Unaided  by  any  one,  I  borrowed  a  small  room,  about 
sixteen  feet  square,  and  simply  giving  notice  to  some  of  the  scholars  of  my 
intention,  had  it  filled  the  first  evening.  I  could  not  then  venture  on  an 
extempore  address,  but  read  the  Scriptures,  and  expounded  them,  and  also  any 
interesting  memoirs  of  children  I  could  meet  with,  intermingling  singing  nnd 
prayer.  The  pressure  for  admission  was  so  great  (and  all  voluntary)  that  I 
soon  removed  to  a  larger  room,  and  again  in  a  few  years,  to  one  still  larger, 
till  at  length  I  obtained,  in  1835,  the  use  of  the  school-room  belonging  to  our 
place  of  worship,  which  will  comfortably  hold  between  200  and  300  children. 
At  the  present  time  the  average  attendance  is  about  200. 

My  arrangement  of  the  service  is  as  follows: — 1st.  Singing.  2nd.  Scrip- 
ture reading  and  exposition,  or  some  interesting  reading  of  a  moral  or  reli- 
gious tendency.  3rd.  Prayer.  4th.  Singing.  5th.  Address ;  and  closing 
by  singing  and  prayer. 

The  Divine  Blessing  has  so  rested  on  these  feeble  efforts  as  to  lead  to  the 
conversion  of  a  considerable  number,  who  have  made  a  public  profession  of 
their  fiuth  in  Jesus ;  and  two  young  men  are  now  village  preachers.  I  would 
say  to  your  Leeds  correspondent,  begin  at  once,  no  matter  how  small  the 
room,  or  how  unequal  he  may  himself  feel  for  the  duty ;  and  God  will  bless 
the  effort  if  he  have  a  single  eye  to  His  glory.  I  have  had  upwards  of  twenty 
years  experience  in  this  matter,  and  all  the  human  help  I  ask,  or  have  had,  is 
one  male  and  female  friend,  to  preserve  order ;  the  male  friend  occasionally 
taking  part  in  the  service. 

One  thing  I  deem  essential  is,  that  as  a  nde,  one  and  the  same  individual 
shoM  invariably  conduct  the  service^  and  not  a  variety  or  continually  changing 
•occession  of  speakers.  The  children  thus  will  recognise  him  as  their  con- 
tinued friend  and  vrall-wisher,  and  his  interest  in  them  will  be  deepened.  I 
may  just  add,  that  I  keep  no  roll -book ;  the  service  is  not  confined  to  our  own 
scholars,  but  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  town,  and  they  attend  regularly 
or  not  as  they  please,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  calling  over  names.  At  the  close 
of  the  service,  I  generally  have  a  short  prayer  meeting  with  the  male  friend 
who  assists  me,  or  any  other  who  may  choose  to  come  in,  and  to  this  meeting 
my  of  the  children,  or  young  persons  who  choose,  are  invited  to  remain. 

Trowbridge,  WiUs.  I.  E.  E. 
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REST  OF  THE  SOUL. 

The  mt  which  oar  Lord  Jetos 
Christ  gives  to  weary  tools,  and  awak- 
ened coDsciences,  is  a  rest  of  grace,  and 
comfort,  and  holiness,  in  the  gospel- 
state,  and  it  is  also  a  rest  in  glory,  die 
ererlasting  sabbatism  of  heaven,  which 
is  the  repose  and  perfection  of  nature 
and  grace  too,  where  the  people  of  God 
shall  enjoy  the  end  of  their  faith,  and 
the  object  of  all  their  desires.  This  is 
farther  proved  from  the  glorious  fore- 
runners, who  have  actually  taken 
possession  of  this  rest — God  and  Christ. 
It  is  certain  that  God,  afler  the  creating 
of  the  world  in  six  days,  entered  into 
his  rest ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Christ, 
when  he  had  finished  the  work  of  our 
redemption,  entered  into  his  rest ;  and 
these  were  not  only  examples,  but 
earnests,  that  believers  tkall  enter  into 
their  reit.  ]Svery  true  believer  hath 
ceased  from  his  own  works  of  sin,  from 
relying  on  his  own  works  of  righteous- 
ness, and  from  the  burdensome  works 
of  the  law ;  as  God  and  Christ  have 
ceased  from  their  works  of  creation 
and  redemption. — Mathew  Henry, 

MRS.    HOWARD'S    SPENDING 
MONEY. 

The  benevolent  John  Howard,  well 
known  for  his  philanthropy,  especially 
his  attention  to  prisoners,  having  settled 
his  accounts  at  the  close  of  a  particular 
year,  and  found  a  balance  in  his  favor, 
proposed  to  his  wife  to  make  use  of  it 
in  a  journey  to  London,  or  in  any 
other  excursion  she  chose.  **  What  a 
pretty  cottage  for  a  poor  family  it 
would  build  !*'  was  her  answer.  This 
charitable  hint  met  with  his  cordial 
approbation,  and  the  money  was  laid 
out  accordingly. 


UNION. 

By  nnkm  tlie  pynuiiids  of  ^rpt, 
the  gates  of  Thebes,  and  tlie  oohnsv 
of  the  Puthcnoa  were  reared*  ad 
oceans  crossed,  and  Talleys  fiUed  op.— 
Dr, 


DEATH   BRINGS    AUL.   UPON  A 
LEVEI,. 

Examining  the  records  of  mortaHtr, 
I  found  the  memorials  of  a  promis- 
cuous multitude.     They  were  huddH 
at  least  they  rested   together,  without 
any  regard  to  rank  or  seniority.    Nooe 
were  ambitious  of  the  uppermost  rooof 
or  chief  seats  in  this  house  of  moumizig. 
None   entertained     fond     and    eager 
expectations  of  being  honorably  greeted 
in  their  darksome  cells.    The  man  of 
years  and  experience^   reputed  as  an 
oracle  in  his  generation,  was  content  to 
lie  down  at  the  feet  of  a  babe.     In  this 
house   appointed    for    all    living,  die 
servant  was  equally  accommodated,  sod 
lodged    in    the  same   story  with  his 
master.    The  poor  indigent  lay  as  softly, 
and  slept  as  soundly  as  the  most  opulent 
possessor.    All  the  distinction  that  sub- 
sisted was,  a  grassy  hillock,  bound  with 
osiers;    or  a  sepulchral  stone,  orna- 
mented with  imagery. — JSTertMy. 

DISTANCE  FROM  THE  SUN. 

Imagine  a  railway  hence  to  the  sun. 
How  many  hours  is  the  sun  from  us? 
Why,  if  we  were  to  send  a  baby  in  an 
express  train,  going  incessantly  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  without  maJdog 
any  stoppages,  the  baby  would  grow  to 
be  a  boy — the  boy  would  grow  to  be  s 
man— the  man  would  grow  old  and  die 
— without  seeing  the  sun,  for  it  is  dbtant 
more  than  a  hundred  years  from  us.-— 
H(m$9hM  JFord9. 
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LIBERTY  OP  CONSCIENCE. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  sword, 
the  faggot,  elite,  and  proscription,  are 
better  calcalated  to  irritate  than  to  heal 
a  disease,  which,  having  its  source  in 
the  mind,  cannot  be  relieved  by  remedies 
that  act  only  on  the  body.  The  most 
efficacious  means  are  sound  doctrines 
and  repeated  instiuctions,  which  make 
a  ready  impression  when  inculcated  with 
mildness.  Every  thing  else  bows  to 
the  sovereign  antliority  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  prince :  but  religton  alone 
is  not  to  be  commanded. — Turgot. 

SYMPATHY. 

It  is  by  this  passion  we  enter  into  the 
concerns  of  others,  that  we  are  moved 
as  they  are  moved,  and  are  never 
suflfered  to  be  indifferent  spectators  of 
altnost  any  thing  which  men  can  do  or 
suffer.  For  sympathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we 
are  put  into  the  place  of  another  raan« 
and  affected  in  many  respects,  as  he  is 
affected. — Burke, 

CONTRADICTIONS     IN     THE 
HUMAN  CHARACTER. 

What  is  so  hateful  to  a  pooir  man  as 
the  purse-proud  arrogance  of  a  rich  one  ? 
Let  fortune  shift  the  scene,  and  make 
the  poor  man  rich,  he  runs  at  once  into 
the  vice  that  he  declaimed  against  so 
feelingly ;  these  are  strange  contradic- 
tions in  the  human  character. — 
Cumberland, 

ERRORS    OF   THE    MULTITUDE. 

The  multitude  judge  almost  con- 
stantly wrong  oh  all  subjects  that  lie  in 
the  least  out  of  the  common  way.  They 
follow  one  another,  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  not  only  go  wrong  themselves,  but 
make  those  who  arc  wiser  ashamed  to 
go  right.  And  yet  it  is  not  prudent  to 
be  singular  in  matters  of  inferiot  con- 
sequence.—i^tff'^A't  Ilman  Nnfufe. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF    A    COUNTRY 
CHURCH. 

It  was  an  ancient  pile ;  reared  by 
hands,  that,  ages  ago,  were  mouldered 
into  dust. — Situate  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  buriaUgronnd ;  remote  from  all 
the  noise  and  hurry  of  tumultuous  life. 
— The  body  spacious ;  the  structure 
iof\y;  the  whole  magnificently  plain. 
A  row  df  regular  pillars  ettended  them- 
selves through  the  midst ;  supporting 
the  roof  with  simplicity,  and  With 
dignity.  The  light  that  passed  through 
the  windows,  seemed  to  shed  a  kind  of 
luminous  obscurity ;  which  gave  every 
object  a  grave  and  venerable  air.—The 
deep  silence,  added  to  the  gloomy  aspect, 
and  both  heightened  by  the  loneliness 
of  the  place,  greatly  increased  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene. — A  sort  of 
religious  dread  stole  insensibly  on  my 
mind,  while  I  advanced,  all  pensive  and 
thoughtful  along  the  inmost  isle.  Such 
a  dread,  as  hushed  every  ruder  passion^ 
and  dissipated  all  the  gay  images  of  ah 
alluring  worid. — Hervey, 

JUDICIAL  SENSIBILITY. 

When  Lord  Kenyon  was  on  the  home 
circuit,  a  young  woman  was  tried  be- 
fore him  for  having  stolen  to  the 
amount  of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling 
house.  It  was  her  first  offence,  and 
was  attended  with  many  extenuating 
circumstilnces.  The  prosecutor  ap- 
peared, as  he  stated,  from  a  sense  of 
duty;  the  witnesses  very  reluctantly 
gave  their  evidence,  and  the  jury  still 
more  reluctantly  their  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  case  of  the  poor  girl  excited  great 
interest  in  court.  The  judge  passed 
the  sentence  of  death.  She  instantly  fetl 
lifeless  at  the  bar.  Lord  Kenyon,  whose 
sensibilities  were  not  impaired  by  the 
sad  duties  of  his  office,  cried  out,  in 
great  agitation,  from  the  bench,  **I  don^t 
meiln  to  hang  you.  Will  nobody  tell 
the  prisoner  t  don't  mean  to  hang  hert** 
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RATIONAL  RECREATION. 
Temperance  in  pleasuie  is  essentially 
necessary  to  be  observed,  particularly 
by  youth,  that  they  may  beware  of  that 
rock,  on  which  thousands,  from  race  to 
race,  continually  split.  The  love  of 
pleasure,  natural  to  man  in  every  period 
of  his  life,  glows  at  this  age  with 
excessive  ardour.— Novelty  adds  fresh 
charms,  as  yet,  to  every  gratification. 
The  world  appears  to  spread  a  continual 
feast;  and  health,  vigour,  and  high 
spirits  invite  them  to  partake  of  it  with- 
out restraint.  In  vain  are  they  warned 
of  the  latent  danger.— The  old,  when 
they  offer  their  admonitions,  are  up- 
braided with  having  forgot  that  they 
once  were  young.  And  yet,  to  what 
do  the  counsels  of  age,  with  respect  to 
pleasure,  amount?  They  may  all  be 
comprised  in  few  words,  not  to  hurt 
ourselves,  and  not  to  hurt  others  by 
our  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  these  will 
be  fully  effected  by  temperance. 
Within  these  bounds  pleasure  is  law- 
ful, beyond  them  it  becomes  criminal, 
because  it  is  ruinous. — Dr,  Blair, 

TALKATIVENESS. 
Talkativeness,  in  some  men,  proceeds 
from  what  is  extremely  amiable,  I  mean, 
an  open,  communicative  temper.  Nor 
is  it  an  universal  rule,  that  whoever  talks 
much,  must  say  a  great  deal  not  worlh 
hearing.  I  have  known  men  who 
talked  freely,  because  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  delighted  in  communi- 
cating for  their  own  advantage  and  that 
of  the  company;  and  I  have  known 
others,  who  commonly  sat  dumb,  be- 
cause they  could  find  nothing  to  say. 
In  England,  we  blame  every  one  who 
talks  freely,  let  his  conversation  be  ever 
so  entertaining  and  improving.  In 
France,  they  look  upon  every  man  as  a 
gloomy  mortal,  whose  tongue  does  not 
make  a  uninterrupted  noise.  Both 
these  judgments  are  unjust. 


DEATH  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER* 

Let  others  bestrew  the  hearses  of  the 
great  with  panegyric.  When  a  philo- 
sopher dies,  I  consider  myself  as  losing 
a  patron,  an  instructor,  and  a  friend ; 
I  consider  the  world  as  losing  one  who 
might  serve  to  console  her  amidst  the 
desolations  of  ^'ar  and  ambition.  Nature 
every  day  produces  in  abundance  men 
capable  of  filling  all  the  requisite  duties 
of  authority ;  but  she  is  niggard  m  the 
birth  of  an  exalted  mind,  scarcely  pro- 
ducing in  a  century  a  single  genius  to 
bless  and  enlighten  a  degenerate  age. 
Prodigal  in  the  production  of  kings, 
governors,  mandarines,  chams,  and  cour- 
tiers, she  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  the 
manner  in  which  she  once  formed  the 
brain  of  a  Confucius  ;  and  well  it  b 
she  has  forgotten,  when  a  bad  world 
gave  him  so  very  bad  a  reception. 
^Dr.  Goldmith. 

MORAL  GREATNESS, 

Moral  greatness  does  not  consist  in 
doing  extraordinary  things,  but  in  domg 
ordinary  things  with  a  great  mind; 
that  is,  with  a  desire  to  please  and 
glorify  God. — Rev,  W»  Jay. 

THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Powell,  in  one 
of  his  travels,  was  joined  by  a  man  who 
had  on  a  thread-bare  coat,  and  appa- 
rently not  in  the  best  of  circumstances. 
After  some  conversation  with  him 
respecting  the  state  of  his  mind,  he 
said : — "  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world;  I  have  a  small  garden  which 
grows  the  best  vegetables  in  our 
village,  a  stream  of  water  runs  through 
it,  which  is  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  in  an  adjoining  forest  the  notes 
of  the  nightingales  are  most  melodious; 
and  the  best  of  all,  God  has  pardoned 
my  sins.  Surely"  said  he,  '*I  must  be 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world,'* 
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THE  GREENLANDERS 
DONATION. 

Iq  a  very  early  period  of  the  Moravian 
mission  in  Greenland,  the  Christian 
natives  of  that  country  were  told  of  the 
demolition  of  the  Indian  congregation 
at  Gnadenhutten,  in  Pensylvania; 
they  wept  bitterly,  and  at  once  com- 
menced efforts  for  their  relief.  One 
said,  '*l  have  a  fine  reindeer  skin, 
which  I  will  give;"  another,  ''and  I 
have  a  pair  of  reindeer  boots,  which  I 
will  send  ;"  *'and  I  said  a  third,  "  will 
send  them  a  seal,  that  they  may  have 
something  to  eat  and  to  bum."  Their 
contributions  were  accepted  and  sent. 
Their  hearts  had  been  shut  by  avarice, 
but  the  grace  of  Christ  opened  them. 

BISHOP  WARBURTON. 

This  extraordinary  scholar  had  about 
him  the  candor  and  liberality  of  feeling 
which  should  ever  mark  the  man  of 
talent.  After  the  publication  of  one 
of  his  books,  which  provoked  much 
controversy,  a  poor  curate,  who  had 
replied  to  it,  was  compelled  to  wait 
upon  him  to  solicit  a  favor.  The 
bishop  candidly  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  reply  referred  to, 
which  the  curate  admitted.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  poor  fellow,  the  bishop 
complimented  his  talents,  compelled 
him  to  dine  with  him,  and  cheerfully 
gave  him  the  favor  he  solicited. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

M acklin  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  dis- 
puting on  a  literary  subject,  when 
Johnson  made  a  Greek  quotation.  "  I 
do  not  understand  Greek,"  said  Mack- 
lin.  ^*A  man  who  argues  should 
understand  every  language,"  retorted 
Johnson.  '<  Very  well,"  said  Macklin, 
and  gave  him  a  quotation  from  the 
native  Irish. 


SOCIETY. 

If  persons  would  never  meet  except 
when  they  have  something  to  say,  and 
if  they  would  always  separate  when 
they  have  exhausted  their  pleasant  or 
profitable  topics,  how  delightful,  but 
alas !  how  evanescent  would  be  oar 
social  assemblages. 

SCRIBES. 
This  sect,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord,  originally  derived 
that  name  from  transcribing  copies  of 
the  law;  and  from  their  frequent 
perusal,  by  degrees  they  commenced 
expounders  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
Moses.  They  were  the  public  teachers 
of  the  Jewish  theology.  But,  similar 
to  all  who  held  public  offices  of  trust, 
they  were  under  the  influence,  pro- 
fessed the  principles,  and  imitated  the 
manners  of  the  Pharisees. 


AFFLICTION. 

There   is  a  mountain  in   Scotland, 

called  Cairngorm— literally,   the    blue 

mountain  ;  and  on  it  are  found  valuable 

rock  crystab.     The  way  in  which  the 

highlanders  gather  the  stones,  called 

Cairngorms,  is  this :  —when  there  is  a 

sun-burst  after  a  violent  shower,  they 

go  and  look  along  the  whole  brow  of 

the  mountain  for  certain  sparkling  spots; 

the  shower  has  washed  away  the  loose 

earth,  the  sun-beams  light  upon,  and 

are  reflected  from  the  stones,  and  thus 

they  are  detected.  It  is  just  God's  way  of 

bringing  forth  his  own — ^his  '*  jewels." 

Affliction  lays  them  bare,  but  while 

it  washes  from  them  all  that  is  of  the 

earth,  it  brings  them  in  contact  with 

the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  prepares 

them  to  reflect  the  glories  of  redemption 

in  time,  and  in  ^cmity  to  be  set,  as 

gems  he  has  selected  and  made  brilliant, 

in  his  amaranthine  and  fadeless  crown. 
— Rev,  Dr,  Cmnming. 
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LIFE. 

Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  short- 
ness  of  life  in  general,  we  are  witking 
crery  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor 
longs  to  he  of  age ;  then  to  be  a  man  of 
business ;  then  to  make  up  an  estate ; 
then  to  arrive  at  honours;  then  to 
retire. — Spectator, 

EVERY  THING  MUST  BE 
ACQUIRED. 

Well-being  and  happineta  ace  not  an 
inheritance  of  which  we  taka  poastt* 
sion  from  the  hour  of  our  birth,  and 
which  we  are  destined  to  enjoy  afc  our 
ease :  they  are  to  be  searched  after  with 
unwearied  assiduity.  We  enter  into 
Uic  destitute  of  everything  but  simple 
existence.  AU  that  we  e^joy  ia  our 
passage  through  life  are  acquisitions: 
they  are  the  results  and  the  rewards  of 
oar  own  diligence  and  care,  or  comp 
municated  by  the  diligence  and  care  of 
others. 

LIBRARY. 

A  library  is  a  precious  catacomb, 
wherein  are  embalmed  and  preserved 
imperiahably,  the  great  minds  of  the 
dead  who  will  never  die.  ''In  the 
library  of  the  worlds"  says  Ohampfort, 
"  men  have  hitherto  been  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  form,  the  size,  and  the  bind- 
ing. The  time  is  coming  when  they 
will  take  rank  and  order  according  to 
their  contents  and  intrinsic  merits.** 

SECRET  OF  POMFORT. 

Though  sometimes  small  evils,  like 
invisible  insects,  inflict  pain,  and  a 
single  hair  majc  stop,  a  vasl  machine*  yet 
the  chief  secret  of  comfort  Ilea  in  np^ 
suffering  trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  pru- 
dently cultivating  an  undergrowth  of 
amall  pleasures*  since  very  few  great  on^ 
«1m  I  a|Ui  let  on  lon§^  leases. — Sharp'* 
Euays* 


ENVY  AND  STRIFE* 
Envying  and  strife  are  opposed  to 
the  meekness  of  wisdon.  The  heart  is 
the  seat  of  both ;  but  envy  and  wisdom 
canno^  dwell  together  in  the  same 
heart.  Holy  zeal,  and  bitter  envying 
are  a^  d^flerent  as  the  flames  of  the 
seraphim  and  the  fire  of  hell.  Envying 
L|  first,  ^flA  excites  strife ;  al^ife  endea- 
vours to  ^cuse  itself  by  vain-glorying 
andl](ing;  and  hereupon  en^aecoi|/hitos 
and  90fr%  evif  wor\.  Such,  disorden 
raijse  many  temptations^  and  involve 
lA^n  in  a  gr^t  d^  of  guilt.  One  sin 
beg^  anyth^r,^  an^  it  cannot  be 
i^Q^9gia^  h(^^  ir^yLch  miaqhie^  is  pro- 
4.Wr^4  i  there  is  every  evil  wrork.  And 
is  suph  wi^dQm^  a^  produceth  these 
effects  to  be  gloried  in  ?  This  cannot 
be,  without  givinij  thp  lie  to  Christianity 
and  pretending  that  this  wisdom  is 
what  it  is  not, — Maihmo  Ifeary. 

SLAVE-DRIVfiB. 

A  white  brute  nnployed  to  coerce  and 
torture  black  men.  Old  Fuller  sails 
Negroes,  ''images  of  God  carved  in 
ebony.*'  May  we  not  say  of  their 
white  task-masters,  that  they  are 
images  of  the  devil  carved  in  ivory  ? 

A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE* 

Is  more  to  be  desired  than  all  the 
riches  of  the  East.  How  sweet  are  the 
'slumbers  of  him,  who  can  lie  down  on 
his  pillow  and  review  the  transactions 
of  every  day*  without  condemning 
himself!  A  good  conscieBce  is  the 
finest  opiate.    Nema  maiafJUiXm 

TIME. 

We  talk  of  spendiii^oar  time,  as  if  it 
were  so  much  interest  of  a  perpetual 
annuity ;  whereas  we  are  all  living  upon 
our  capital,  and  he  who  wastes  a  single 
day,  throws  away  that  which  ctm  never 
be  recalled  or  jreooyered* 
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FASHIONABLE    RELIGION. 

•Going  to  Church ;  making  devotion 
a  matter  of  public  form  and  observance 
batwecA  man  and  iimd»  instead  oi  a 
governing  principle,  or  silent  communicni 
bttwee»  th*  ieart  md  its  creator  ;^ 
CMMrertkig  the  accetaory  iat»  the 
principal^  aad  nyatakiag  tlw  tyiabol 
Bad  sttimwlant  oi  pknia  inspiiatioa  £off 
tke  iaapifaff; — worshappiiig  tk«  type^ 
instead  of  the  archetype ; — being  visibly 
(kvoufcy,  that  is  ta  say,  when  anybody 
seas  yoa;— a«ch  is  the  religion  of 
ftahio*. 

CONCEIT. 

Partiality  to  ourselves  is  seen  in  a 
variety  of  instances.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  a  blessing,  when  vre 
are  inclined  to  write  against  others; 
and  a  calamity,  when  we  find 
ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude 
of  our  assailants  ;  as  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  always  thought  too  great  by 
those  wbo  suffer  through  its  influence, 
and  too  little  by  those  iu  whose  favour 
it  is  exerted. — Johmon, 

EURIPIDES. 

A  malevolent  poet  having  remarked 
that  he  had  written  100  verses  in  three 
days,  w-hile  Euripides  had  written  but 
tiiree.  "  True,"  said  our  poet,  *'  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  your 
poetry  and  mine ;  your's  will  expire  in 
three  days,  but  mine  shall  live  for  ages 
to  come.*'     [A  true  prophecy.] 

MEASURING  FEELING. 

A  respectable  merchant  of  London, 
having  been  embarrassed  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  misfortunes  having 
been  one  day  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  Royal  Exchange,  several 
persons  expressed  great  sorrow ;  when 
a  foreigner  who  was  present,  said,  *'  I 
Jtel  five  hundred  pouAids  for.  him ;  what 


INGENIOUS  MODE  OF 

SHORTENING     A    WALK. 

Old  Mr.  Grove,  the  table-decker  at 
St.  Jameses,  used,  as  long  as  he  was 
aUs,.  to  walk  round  the  Park  every  day. 
Dr.  Baraard,  then  a  chaplain,  met  him 
accidentally  in  the  MalL  "^  So,  Master 
Grow,'*  said  he,  *•  why  you  look  vastly 
well;  da  you  cootinue  to  take  your 
usual  walk?"  -*No,  Sir/'  replied  the 
old  man ;  *'  I  cannot  do  so  much  aow  ; 
I  cannot  get  round  the  Park ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  do  instead — I  go 
half  nnsmd  and  back." 

SYCOPHANTS. 

This  word  originally  referred  to  those 
who  exported  figs  from  Attica ;  whence 
it  was  forbidden  to  export  figs,  and 
those  who  informed  against  and  accused 
them  were  called  aukopkcMtiOf  sychop- 
hants,  calumniators  concerning  figs; 
and  because  they  often  accused  them 
falsely,  it  became,  at  length,  a  custom 
to  apply  the  name  to  those  who  frau- 
dulently accused  others.  The  word  is 
used,  Luke  xix.  8. — '*If  I  have  de- 
frauded any  man  man  by  false  accusa- 
tion, *  esukophantesa/  I  restore  him 
fourfold." 

THE   SCOFFER   CONFOUNDED. 

A  gentleman  in  a  stage-coach  attemp- 
ted to  divert  the  company,  and  to 
display  his  hostility  to  the  Scriptures 
by  turning  them  into  ridicule.  "As  to 
the  prophecies,"  said  he,  *'  they  were 
all  written  afler  the  events  took  place.*' 
A  minister  in  the  coach  who  had  pre- 
viously been  silent,  replied,  '*Sir,  I 
must  take  leave  to  mention  one  remark- 
able prophecy  as  an  exception  *  Know- 
ing this  first,  that  there  shall  come  in 
the  last  days  scoffers,*  Now,  sir, 
whether  the  event  be  not  long  after  the 
prediction,  I  leave  the  company  td 
judge."  The  mouth  of  the  scoiner  was 
japped. 
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Practical  Hints  to  Sunday  School  Teachert.    By  Richard    Ydd.  pp,  67. 

R,  Oroombridge  and  5om,  London^  1S52. 

The  aathor  of  this  work  aoconnto  it  oq  honour  to  be  a  fellow-laboarer  with 
the  teachers  of  hb  Sunday  school,  and,  therefore,  has  offered  to  them  the 
**  Practical  llints  "  before  as,  with  the  earnest  desire  of  increasing  the  osefiil- 
ness  of  his  own  school,  and  with  the  enlarged  hope  that  the  contents  of  this 
little  work  may  be  found  acceptable,  and  equally  serviceable  to  Sunday  schools 
in  general. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  present  anything  new  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  schools — anything  that  has  not  oft  times  been  read,  or  passed  through 
the  mind  of  every  devoted  teacher,  yet  we  are  inclined,  from  a  perusal  oi  this 
work,  to  agree  with  its  author,  tluit  experienced  teachers  will  derive  some 
little  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  plain  remarks  of  a  fellow-labourer,  and  tbst 
others  may  be  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  the  work  of  Sunday  school  teaching, 
with  the  assurance,  that,  if  commenoed  and  continued  from  right  motives, 
it  cannot  ful  of  bringing  its  own  reward. 

This  little  publication  is  drawn  out  in  chapters.  The  first  has  reference  U> 
the  Founders  of  Sunday  schools ;  testimonies  to  their  usefulness  ;  the  origio, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  these  institutions ;  and  the  amount  of  work  still 
to  be  accomplished.  The  second: — The  duty  of  every  one  who  is  able  to 
assist  in  the  Sunday  school.  Reasons  urged  for  not  doing  so,  usually  not  the 
true  ones.  Exhortations  to  engage  at  once  in  the  work.  The  i!Atnf  ;~The 
teacher  in  his  clofl^t.  The  fourth: — ^The  teacher  in  the  school.  The^M:— 
The  object  of  Sunday  school  teaching,  and  the  best  means  of  attaining  it.  The 
sixth :— The  reflex  benefits  of  Sunday  school  teaching.  The  sevetUh  :— 
Difficulties,  want  of  success,  bad  conduct  of  children.  Temper ;  Envy,  Pride, 
&c.,  Encouragements.    Exhortation  to  perseverance. 

A  table  of  contents,  so  ample  in  scope,  and  full  of  promise  to  the  expectatioD, 
was  worthy  of  a  much  larger  production ;  but  the  advantage  of  the  present 
publication  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  clear,  condensed,  sensible,  and  fiiithful 
observations  of  the  author  adi^ts  the  work,  from  its  conciseness,  and  yet  pre- 
ciseness,  to  the  means  of  all  teachers,  and  from  its  cheapness  might  be  easily 
purchased  for  use  by  teachers  themselves,  or  as  a  suitable  gift  to  others.  For 
both  purposes  it  has  our  hearty  recommendation. 

In  order  to  show  our  readers  something  of  the  nature  of  this  little  work, 
together  with  its  style  of  address^  and  manner  of  appeal,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing quotation — 

*'  Who  among  us  is  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  man  is  naturally  selfish? 
Who  is  there  that,  before  entering  on  any  undertaking,  has  not  proposed  to  him- 
self tho  question—"  What  good  will  this  do  to  me  ?"  Now,  it  might  seem  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  teacher  himself,  we  were  only 
increasing  that  selfishness  which  is  even  now  so  much  too  great :  this  is  not  the 
Case.  God  has  promised,  that "  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself,^ 
and  a  gracious  and  precious  promise  it  is.  We  would  not,  howerer,  bring  it 
forward  as  a  motive  to  do  what  is  right  and  usefUl,  but  rather  as  a  certain  rowaxd, 
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the  looking  for  which  should  cheer  ob  in  all  our  disappointments,  and  sustain  us 
in  all  our  difficulties.  Very  thankM  should  wo  bo  that,  while  the  Almighty 
makes  use  of  us  in  gaining  over  from  the  enemy  of  souls  those  who  shall  swell 
the  groat  army  of  the  living  God,  He  causes  the  very  means  we  use,  and  eyen 
the  defeats  we  suffer,  to  make  us  more  hardy  soldiers,  more  patient  and  fjEuthful 
servants,  and  more  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Bon. 
"^  *^  The  least  of  the  good  which  we  shall  derive  from  engag^g  in  the  work  will 
be  the  Moral  benefits,  and  these  are  by  no  means  insigmficant.  There  will  be 
the  habits  of  punctuality  and  perseverance,  which,  when  carried  out  in  business 
affiurs  during  the  week,  will  certainly  lead  to  prosperity.  There  will  be  the 
advantage  of  accustoming  yourself  to  restrain  your  anger,  check  rash  words, 
and  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil ;  greater  sensibility  in  feeling  for  and  alleviating 
the  destitute  condition  of  the  poor,  and  thankfulness  that  you  yourself  are 
removed  from  poverty ;  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
more  enlarged  views  of  your  duty  towards  your  neighbour ;  an  increased  desire 
to  "  be  what  you  seem  to  be ;"  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others,  as  you  would  do 
by  laughing  at  a  child  for  an  answer  which,  in  its  innocence,  it  might  think  a 
very  proper  one.  You  will  see  more  clearly  the  evil  consequences  of  a  vicious, 
and  the  good  effects  of  a  virtuous  life,  exhibited  in  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
children  with  whom  you  will  be  brought  in  contact ;  and,  more  than  all,  you 
must  have  the  moral  courage  to  avow  boldly  that  you  are  on  the  Lord's  side. 
These  will  be  seen  to  be  no  trifling  advantages;  but  there  are  yet  still  greater 
ones  to  be  considered. 

"  Of  the  second  of  these,  the  Intellectual^  we  have  now  to  speak.  To  be  able  to 
teach  well,  a  man  must  understand  his  subject,  and  to  do  this,  he  must  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  minutiss  of  it ;  nothing,  whether  in  science, 
literature,  or  art,  that  boars  upon  the  matter  he  may  have  in  hand,  should  be 
neglected.  He  should  be  able  to  enunciate  his  truths  clearly,  and  to  illustrate 
them  by  suitable  examples.  Ck)ntinued  practice  will  enable  him  to  do  this ; 
and  his  own  intellect  will  become  daily  more  bright,  and  his  powers  of  mind 
enlarged,  by  a  regular  preparation  of  the  lessons  for  Sunday. 

"  In  how  many  places,  in  the  Scriptures,  do  we  not  find  allusions  to  ancient 
manners  and  customs  ?  How  often  will  not  a  knowledge  of  these  elucidate  an 
obscure  passage,  and  give  great  additional  interest  to  the  narrative?  An 
earnest  teacher  will  strive  to  make  the  lesson  interesting,  by  explaining  the  geo- 
graphy of  a  country — the  dress  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants — ^their  number, 
religion,  and  history.  His  knowledge  of  etymology  will  be  taxed,  by  explaining 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  words  ;  his  powers  of  discrimination,  in  choosing 
subjects  ;  comparison,  in  applying  them ;  concentration,  in  endeavouring  to  fix 
the  attention  of  all  on  one  thing ;  of  imagination  and  of  reasoning — ^will  all  bo 
abimdantly  exercised,  and  gain  renewed  health  and  strong^  from  the  effort. 
He  will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  aim  at  perspicuity  of  style,  and  simplicity 
of  language.  Thus,  his  talents  will  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage,  his  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things  become  more  extensive,  and  the  body  brought  into 
greater  subjection  to  all-powerful  mind. 

"  The  Spiritual  benefits  arising  from  engaging  in  the  work  of  Sunday  School 
teaching  are  so  numerous,  that  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of  them,  and  those 
but  briefly.  By  prayer,  by  his  exhortations  io  holiness,  by  having  his  own 
{kilings  continually  brought  before  him,  by  the  examples  of  humble,  child-like 
faithi  sometimes  visible  in  the  children,  by  greater  insight  into  the  human 
hOAit}  whioh  h»  will  gain—by  all  these  things  the  teacher  will  be  benefited. 
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•  lymtiul  tiiifle,  jroa  will  nndonktodly  do,  if  yoa  enter  on  your  work  with 
k«art-€elt  zeal  9Jod  k>v^  Ksowiiig  how  ve^  and  impoteat  yoa  ar4)^i««H&g 
your  iB«Ji»U^  to  eradioate  ooa  aingW  ma^  or  iafttU  one  good  desire  oi  viitae 
iia^  tbe  haart^wiU  l(wd  yo«  to  laai^  n^oie  a«d  mox^  oa  ibue  Bock  of  Agea«  that 
His  strength  may  bo  OMida  par£oe4  i9  yoik  Tmatiag  Ioto  will  grow  in  yoo 
k#ar|a  towaids  Hioii  who  chooaea  tho  woak  thinga  of  tho  world  to  aoBifouBd  the 
alrottg,  and  who  rasAwa  tha  atraagth^  of  tl^aa  who  wait  on  Biw.*' 

Tnm  thia  axtraal  H  wttt  ba  taai,  that  tha  o^serratiaBa  oi  «ba  aHftor  an 
given  cyefly  in  a  dkkdb  ftmn,  yet  Uleie  ara  some  good  practiettl  laoMrb 
ocoasiooaHy  intenpanad  throagbout  these  pages,  and  we  quite  agree  inA  tibe 
aathor  that  to  make  tare  work  of  education,  and  to  presenre  it  from  inefllciency, 
the  teacher  should  examine  the  scholars  frequently  ;  fbr  by  doing  this  he  win 
find  out  what  they  really  have  learned  of  tiie  sul^ect,  or  what  haa  slipt  through 
th^  mind  without  being  retainad..It  btt  been  well  though  perhaps  coarsely  said, 
— ^'  Fi»^  pump  yoqx  knowledge  im^  and  then  pump  it  ou&  again.**  Too  oftea 
U  aicapes  ia  a  £tf  di£G»ent  way«  nvqaliy,  ia  at  one  aar>  and  outat  the  other; 
and  ohildaiii  aia  too  ixaqqantly  firand  ii^  our  Sunday  scboola»  who,  aftax  weab 
or  moQthaoliaalMctkNi^  9xe  la  utiaa,  ot  B^bat  aaignaiant^  of  letigioaaaevar. 
This  must  uok,  howevar,  be  raoaived  aa  a  ganaval  canaiura,  beoaoaa  \t  ia  fioliy 
evidaut  that  in  many  Sunday  sohoola  raUgaous  knowledge  doaa  make  progaiii 
in  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  while  we  are  free  to  admit,  that  it  mighl  beoeae 
still  more  extensive  and  influential,  if  the  interrogatory  plan  of  teaching  were 
better  understood,  and  more  skilfully  pursued,  in  connection  witii  brief  penona] 
appeals  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children. 

The  work  before  us  13  more  immediately  designed  for  Sunday  school  teachers 
belonging  to  ^he  Establjahed  Cbi|rch«  but  as^  most  of  its  observatioos  are 
equally  applic4})la  to  schools  of  alJL  evangisUcal  denominationsy.  we  can  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  Sundigr  aobool  toif^bera  g^nexaUy  9a  %  good  rnvmal  iar 
tjbeir  ediiiratiftu  ipdftBCHynKg^m  ant. 


A  Sermon  io  Smdoff  School  Ttathen.    By  the  Re^i  </.  P.   Ghoia^  rf 
Brwifordi    j^p.  15.    8.  W,  Scatkttj  BtadfarcU    18^. 

This  sermon  was  originaUy  expected  to  reach  no  £uther  than  the 
teachers  of  the  thriving  town  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  its  intrinsic 
merit  is  such  that  it  is.  worthy  of  being  careAiUy  perused  by  all  Sunday 
school  tei^chcrs.  — ■  '     ■  < 

Gre^  Leave$.    pp.  71.    UcmviUon^  Adam$y  &  €b«    Xondbik    186d. 

The  title  of  this  work  falls  fkr  short  of  conveying  an  adequate  idfea  of 
its  contents.  Verdure  is  pleasing,  but  fruit  Mly  ripe,  is  more  highly 
gratifying.  No  one,  we  think,  can  read  this  highly  intelligent  book 
without  feeling  conscious  that  it  might  have  been  justifii^ly.  denominated 
tho  "Fniits  of  Wisdom."  For  depth  of  thou^t,  for  clearness  and 
nervousness  of  style,  fbr  truthfulness  of  statement,  and  for  propriety  and 
force  of  ^pplii^Ltion,  we  have  seldom  met  with  so  much  gjQiQd»  instructive, 
and  impresaive  reading  within  aa  smaU  a  CQii^[>aiui.  Jb  oonfititutoa  a  noit 
admlrahlO'Oxposifeion  oa aooM  of  Hut  cowBont  ofuoiflM  aii&lMkbilibQ£  bWBiP 
society.  — — 
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The  Life  of  Wellington :  Us  Lessons  to  Young  Men.    A  Discourse  hy  the 
Rev.  W.  Forsief^  of  Kentish  Tavm,    jf^p,  36.     Ward  (&  Co.    1852. 

AHONa  the  various  published  sennons  on  the  late  illustrious  Field 
Marshal  which  havo  come  under  our  xxotice,  y^q  have  not  met  with  one 
wV<^h  fer  style  of  expression,  for  elegance  of  description,  and  for  strength 
of  representation  has  ^.cee(}.ed  the  one  before  us.  The  detineation  of 
the  renowned  Puke'«  chiucacii^)  ^p/3t  its  vahie  as  a  legacy  left  for  the 
whole  of  Great  Brit^^n  tja  sti^dy,  and  especially  its  claims  fbr  the  venc* 
^iOA  «^  imitation  of  ^m  young  men,  are  here  set  forth  by  a  masterly 
hf^DjSi,  1^  ar^  exhiJI>ited  wid  applied  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great 
9^«W0fi  wbisk  kaa  oaUed  them  lotth. 


Hlf* 


Xhe.^Q^  qfDqmimai  or,  LiqMtion;  at  Jfomef  *^  supreme  and  universal.^ 
B^AeBmt.  William  H.  Muie.  I2mq.  jO!p.  2S0.  J.  Mofion,  U)  GUjl-roady 
London.    185^. 

The  history  of  the  Inquisition  has  been  so  often  written — so  many  pons 
have  delineated  the  worlpngs  of  that  tremendous  engine  of  Popery — that  it 
would  seem  almost  impossible  for  anything  further  to  be  added  in  the  shape 
pf  novelty.  They  who  think  so,  will  do  greajt  iiyustice  to  this  production 
of  Mr.  EulO}  and  will  be  agreeably  siprpsised  to  find  the  *'ho)y  office"  (as  it 
lA  called;  presented  in  quite  au  original  poi^t  of  yiew.  In  treating  upon  so 
revolting  a  tb^^e,  it  is  e^^oeedingly  difficult  to  control  either  the  feelings  or 
t^  pea;,  yet  Mjt.  Biule  has  admirably  succeeded  in  both  respects,  for  there 
ip  nothing  acurriloua  either  in  the  tone  or  style  of  his  volume.  To  impart 
coireot  information,  aa  to  the  practical  working  of  the  machinery  of  the 
InquisitiDn  in  all  countries,  is  made  subordinate  in  the  author^  plan,  to  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  reader's  judgment  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
precise  character  and  influence  of  this  fearftd  tribunal.  Great  research  is 
evident  throughout;  no  available  authorities  have  beeu  neglected,  but  all 
have  been  well  ransacked  and  laifi  under  contribution  tO  further  the 
author's  original  aim;  and  the  policy  and  power  of  thfc  system  of 
ecclesiastical  thraldom  are  thoroughly  disclosed.  No  othec  single  treatise 
irithin.our  acquaintajDce  cont^uns  so  mucb<  really  origin^  n^atter.  We  are 
glad  that  the  subject  has  attr^ted  the  notice  gf  one  so  qompetent  to 
handle  it  ii^  all  its  odious  details  and  samifications.    Mr.  Rule  asserts — 

"  That  the  Inquisition  now  exists,  and*  acto  throughout  Chiistendom,  less 
iO^tuliiively,  indeed,,  but  not  less  eCBaotiv^y,  than  when  it  pacadod  ii»  penitents, 
and  openly  burnt  ii^  victims." 

We  heartily  joiii  with  the  auUioc  i^  his  ooncluding  prayer :— ' 

^  May  Qod  speed  the  day  when  that  ohuroh,  whose  episcopate  is  eseentiAlly 
Inquisitodalt  and:  whose  emissaries  now  pursue  their  odious  and  dark  vocation 
timoughout  all  Christendom,  shall  cease  to  be;  and  when,  instead  of  this  horrible 
tp)ffl«ftji  ih«  kingdom  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  destroys  the  works  of  the 
toi)|  ikiUi  W  aupcema  and  universaL*  '< 
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>V1LT8  AND   EAST   SOMERSET. 

On  Tuesday  the  9th  Novembor,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  school 
branch  of  the  Wilts  and  East  Somerset 
association  of  Independent  churches  was 
held  at  Melkbham. 

The  Tarious  schools  being  represented 
by  delegates, 

Tlie  secretary  Mr.  W,  J,  Stent,  pre- 
sented a  report  having  several  interest- 
ing features  and  bearing  directly  upon 
the  state  of  the  schools  in  this  union. 

Since  its  formation  in  1850,  at  the 
conference  of   Sunday  school  teachers 
held  at  Trowbridge,  there  has  been  a 
manifest  improvement  in  many  of  the 
schools  associated.    The  great  import- 
ance of  Bible  and  Infant  Classes,  which 
was  strongly  urged  at  the  conference 
has  been  followed  up  by  the  formation 
of  many  such  classes.    In  Qi  schools 
the    information   obtained  gives    4,579 
male    and    female   children    receiving 
instruction  ;  in  addition  43  Bible  Classes 
with  56d  students,  and  459  infants  in 
14  separate  classes,  making  a  total  of 
5,606  scholars;   being  an  increase  on 
the  returns  obtained    in   1850  of  830 
scholars ;  and  it  is  a  highly  gratifying 
feature  of  this  report  that  this  increase 
is  chiefly  in  Bible  and  infant  scholars. 
Of    729    teachers    engaged    in    these 
classes  it  is  observed  that  about  two- 
thirds  have  themselves  been  scholars, 
and  equally  gratifying  that  two-thirds 
of  thorn  are  professing  christians.    Many 
other  encouraging  points  of  the  report 
are  observable,  such  as  the  increased 
and  extensive  circulation  of  libraries ; 
the  increased  circulation    of  religious 
periodicals  especially  the   ^^Tbaohebs' 
Maoazikb,"  which  with  few  exceptions 
is  in  most  of  the  schools. 

Several  important  subjects  bearing 
upon  the  continued  improvement  of  the 
schools  by  rendering  attendance  and 


communicating  information  were  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  also  resolved  to  hdd 
a  second  conference  similar  in  character 
to  that  held  at  Trowbridge  in  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  harmonious  oo-operatiovi  of  minis- 
ters and  teachers  in  theoe  meetings  is  a 
cheering  sign  of  the  times,  and  it  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  good  to  the  schools 
and  the  churches,  when  pastors  and 
teachers  unite  in  deliberating  on  the  beet 
method  of  working  this  important  agency 
and  become  fellow-helpers  in  carrying 
their  deliberations  into  practice. 


SOUTHWABK. 

Miht  Susday  Schoou — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  *^  old  scholars"  of  the 
above  school  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
3rd  November,  1852.  The  son  of  the 
founder,  Thomas  CaAaFiELD,  occupied 
the  chair.  On  opening  the  meeting  he 
referred  to  the  labors  of  his  fiither  who 
fifty-three  years  ago  determined  to 
explore  that  wretched  neighborhood 
with  a  view  to  erect  the  standard  of  the 
cross  where  Satan  had  long  held  un- 
disputed sway.  There  he  opened  that 
Sunday  school  which  had  conferred  as 
great  a  benefit  upon  those  present  as 
upon  the  neighborhood  at  large,  the 
moral  condition  of  which  was  totally 
changed  through  the  persevering  labors 
of  the  devoted  teaohers. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Elton,  of 
the  Fitsroy  School,  who  was  a  teacher 
i^>wards  of  forty-five  years  ago;  and 
from  Mr.  Sonthgate,  of  the  City,  a 
teacher  more  than  forty  years  since,  as 
well  as  firom  several  old  scholars  living 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  acknow- 
ledging their  obligations  for  those 
instructions  which  had  been  the  means 
of  leading  them  (o  happiiiess  and  (o 
Qod. 
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Mr.  Berry,  of  the  London  City  MisBion, 
gmve  a  graphic  description  of  the  hoTel 
he  once  occupied  in  the  Mint,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  dmnken 
aseociates  were  accnstomed  to  interrupt 
and  annoy  the  preachers  at  the  lodging 
houses  on  the  Sabhath.  Ho  detailed 
with  great  power  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  conversion,  commencing 
with  a  remark  uttered  by  Mr.  Cranfield 
and  brought  home  to  him  by  his  little 
boy.  To  that  teacher  and  to  that 
Simday  school  he  owed  under  God  his 
present  happy  condition,  and  his  use- 
falness  as  a  CSty  Missionary. 

This  gentleman  was  succeeded  by  a 
Ibrmer  female  teacher  who  stated  that 
she  continued  to  labor  in  God's  yineyard 
after  she  became  married  and  had 
children,  a  period  when  many  young 
persons  think  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  leave  the  school,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance she  attributed  that  satis&ctiou 
she  enjoyed  in  seeing  all  her  children 
(six  in  number)  devoting  themselves  to 
the  work  in  which  she  had  been  so  long 
engaged. 

Several  addresses  followed  which  were 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest, 
not  a  few  of  the  old  scholars  declaring  that 
it  was  through  the  advantages  they  had 
derived  from  Sunday  school  training 
that  they  had  been  led  to  join  the 
people  of  God.  After  a  few  remarks 
from  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Denby,  the 
meeting,  which  had  been  almost  un- 
avoidably protracted  to  rather  a  late 
hour,  was  concluded  by  singing  and 
prayer. 


NORFOLK. 


YARMOUTH.-On  Tuesday  12th  October, 
1852,  the  teachers  of  tiie  Particular 
Baptist  Sunday  School  met  together  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  teachers,  when 
after  partaking  of  tea,  the  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  W.  Pago,  was  presented  with  a 
large  and  elegantly  bound  Bible,  as  a 
token  of  respect  for  the  zeal  and  interest 
which  he  has  displayed  in  conducting 


the  affairs  of  the  school  during  the  time 
that  he  has  filled  that  office.  The  chair 
was  ably  filled  by  Mr.  G.  Sumner,  and 
the  evening  spent  in  suitable  addresses 
from  the  chairman,  superintendent,  and 
several  of  the  teachers,  together  with 
singing  and  prayer.  The  Bible  contained 
the  following  address  :— 

"This  Bible  is  presented  to  Mr. 
WiLUAM  Page,  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  Sabbath  School,  as  a 
token  of  their  strong  attachment  to  him 
as  their  superintendent,  and  for  his  per* 
severance  and  praiseworthy  conduct  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  school. 
That  God  the  Spirit  may  guide  him  by 
his  counsel  and  afterwards  receive  him 
to  glory  is  their  earnest  and  affectionate 
prayer." 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

CHIPriNa  SODBURT. 

Old  Scholars*  Meeting, 
The  Sunday  school  connected  with 
the  Baptist  Cliapel,  Chipping  Sodbury, 
Gloucestershire,  has  been  in  existence 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  the  number 
instructed  in  it  since  its  formation  has 
been  about  2,000.  At  the  last  anniver* 
sary,  held  in  August,  it  was  resolved  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  old  scholars,  and 
to  get  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
together  at  a  gratuitous  tea.  The 
necessary  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  the  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  20th,  when  nearly 
300  old  scholars  assembled  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  partook  of  a  comfortable  tea. 
After  the  tables  were  cleared,  the  en- 
gagements of  the  evening  were  opened 
by  singing  and  prayer.  Several  questions 
were  then  proposed  to  the  assembly,  and 
many  pleasing  facts  elicited.  A  goodly 
number  were  found  to  be  members  of 
Christian  churches,  and  several  dated 
their  first  religious  impressions  to  the 
instructions  they  received  in  the  school. 
There  were  two  persons  present,  who 
were  at  the  school  on  the  first  Sabbatli 
it  was  opened,  one  of  whom  produced  a 
book  which  he  had  received  as  a  reward. 
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(«ii6  firat  tiiftt  >PVM  giTen.)  It  mm  in 
good  coiiditioM,  aad  iti  pOMMMor  ap- 
peared to  prist  it  highly.  Many  were 
In  the  aohool  tiiirty-five  and  thirty-«ight 
years  ago;  and  one  woman  repeated  two 
hymns  which  she  had  learnt  thirty^«ight 
jreara  sinewy  Mid  which  aeemed  to  he 
indellibly  impressed  on  hor  memory,  and 
she  declared  that  she  had  reason  to  hless 
Qod  for  the  instrootions  she  had  reeeind 
In  the  school.  A  pleasing  Incident  was 
related  of  a  reDraotory  boy  tmcc  in  the 
solKxd,  who  afterwards  ciilered  the  armyi 
About  font  months  ago  a  letter  was 
receited  ftom  him,  Mating  that  upwards 
of  serenty  of  the  soldiemi  Itt  Uie  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged^  were  pious 
persons,  and  that  he  hlmielf  had  been 
baptizedf  and  had  joined  a  Christian 
church  in  India.  It  was  aBCcrtained 
that  there  were  present  several  parents 
and  their  chlldtett,  Who  weTe  old  scholars 
in  the  same  school.  Alter  the  interro- 
gations, addresses  were  deUveihed  by  the 
Rer.  W.  J.  Cfosi,  of  Cliflon,  Rer.  F.  fi. 
Roleston,  (minister  of  the  place,)  Ret. 
R.  P.  Thatcher,  (Independent,  of  Prtlttip* 
ton  Cbtterell,)  and  Mr.  Neale,  (Deacott,) 
exhorting  those  who  were  tmoOtiYerted 
to  attend  to  their  best  intereeis  without 
delay,  those  who  had  chlldTdh,  to  fteud 
their  children  to  a  Bonday  school,  and 
fttt  to  a  regular  attendance  on  the  means 
of  grace. 

The  Bet.  W.  J.  Cross  kindly  engAged 
to  give  forty  copies  of  "Pike's  esrly 
piety"  to  the  youttg  pefsotis  pifesent, 
to  bo  distributed  at  the  disoretiott  ot  the 
minister.  The  Doxclogy  Was  then  Bttng, 
and  the  meeting  closed  with  prayer. 
All  appeared  highly  delighted,  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  the  interesting  Services  will 
be  productive  of  groat  and  lasting  good. 


THE  JUBILEE 

OP  TUB 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
series  of  meetings  held  in  the  metropolis, 
to  considei  the  measux^  ^\)iO;x  Wi^ 


been  NCMiime&ded  upon  the  xuttilh 
Annivenary  of  the  Bmiday  fichool  Uskm, 
to  adyance  tiie  Bmiday  School  emn^ 
has  been  very  generally  reeponded  t»  bf 
the  teachers  and  firtenda  of  taidty 
schooia. 

A  Urge  And  important  meeting  id  tite 
North  London  Auxiliary  iSunday  Bcliool 
Union  waa  held  on  WedntMday  liie  27tli 
of   Oetober,    tn    Geol*ge   WhitefieMl 
T*bertiaele,  MoorfleldiS  fi^tltoputpoSi 
of  assistiag  In  the  pthopoied  oommeme- 
raiioil,  At  Which  thai  old  friend  of  IMi- 
day  eehoolB,  mt,  AxbtettAit  Oiitus) 
M.P.,  (now  the  LottB  MAiT>n  op  Loimoir,) 
presided.     The  meeting  was  admhs- 
biy  iutteduced  by   au   efiRMtire  vai 
thofottghly  Smv^p  jf^ioci  tpOBch  by  fte 
honorable  Chairman ;  after  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  Watson,  the  Bcerttaty  of  t!w 
Patent  Unhm,  gAve  a  very  judicious 
addn^,  which  Wits  adih&ably  receiroi 
The  Rev.  Messirs.  W.  9.  EdWSrds  and 
TheophiluS  Lessey  ahio  made  two  ex- 
eellent  practlcAl  Speeches,  whereniwu 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Oiittpbel),  cm  eoihing  ib^ 
ward,  was  loudly  cheered.  Dr.  OUnpbell 
etetised  himself  fVom  a  long  speech,  by 
signifyhig    that  he    was    ttorougiily 
pledged  k)  the  moveinent  on  behalf  of 
Stlnday     schools,      fho    Ret.    Isaac 
Vatigh&n  (a  hew  htihlstcr  iA  the  Id- 
eality) then  addressed  the  meetlhg  in  a 
foifvid  strain  Of  elc^ttenee,  stfongty  re- 
commending the  object  to  ttieif  sanetion. 
After  effectiye   speeches   by  the  Kftt. 
Messrs.  I'arker  and  TarrAnt,  the  meeting 
was    addressed    by    MeSsrS.   Francis 
Cuthbertson  and  William  Groser,  Ibe 
latter  of  whom   stated  that  the  Tery 
first  contribulion  rsodved  towards  the 
"  Jubilee  Offering"  was  "  One  hundrtd 
France  from  iike  Paris  Sunday  Sdod 
Union}*     llie   dozology  having  been 
sung,  the  meeting  separated. 

East  London. — On  Tuesday  evening, 
November  2nd,  a  numerously  attended 
meeting  of  the  £ast  London  Auxiliary 
Sunday  School  Union  was  held  in  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel  (known 
sx^  ^QU  OhjL^)  Whitechapel,  for  the 
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pwpMM  of  Mristing  in  tlid  celebnttioit 
of  tho  tofhooiiiing  Jnbilee  of  the 
BmkdKf  School  Union.  The  Rer. 
Qbobga  Smith,  of  Trinity  Chapel^  IV>p- 
kr,  oocnpied  the  chuir.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gro0er^  original  hymn  having  Ixsen 
rang  with  great  animation,  the  chair- 
nan  Introduced  the  bttsinoM  of  tho 
•telling  in  a  lengthened  and  admirable 
itatement,  which  was  Tory  warmly 
leceiTed.  Mr.  John  8toneman  (the 
bookseller)  then  pretientcd  himBolf  as  a 
depatation  from  the  Parent  Society,  and 
sketched  in  a  very  liyely  and  interest- 
ing speech,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  meeting,  wliich  was  a  very  en- 
ihtisiastio  one,  was  subsequently  ad- 
dressed by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Kack  (of  the 
Scotch  Church,)  William  Tyler,  and 
John  Howard  Hinton,  Robert  Gamman, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  F.  J.  Hartley,  John 
Webb,  N.  J.  Powell,  and  J.  S.  Caldwell. 
As  tho  first  meeting  of  the  kind  held  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  this  was  a  most 
encouraging  gathering.  Tlicre  is  to  be 
held  a  largo  meeting  at  Hackney  in  tho 
present  month. 


HALIFAX 
Sunday  School  Union. 

Forty-three  sohoola  are  combined  to 
form  our  local  Union  }  in  conducting  the 
operations  of  which,  1,800  male  and  female 
teachers  are  eng^aged,  ha?ing  under  their 
care  nearly  9,000  scholars.  Libraries  are 
attached,  with  few  exceptions,  to  each  of 
these  schools.  Though  the  system  of 
visitation  has  not  been  attended  to  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  yet  one  or  more  visits 
have  been  made  to  each  school  during  tlic 
year.  The  reports  of  the  visitors  have 
been  found,  of  course,  varied  as  to  the 
character,  progress,  and  general  condition 
of  tlie  establishments  visited,  in  respect  to 
the  ability  of  teachers,  their  attendance  to 
duty,  &c.,  and  also  as  to  tlic  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  manner  of  teaching  to  which 
different  schools  have  reached,    In  very 


nuny  old,    itdireet,   and   comparatltely 

inefficient  methods  of  communicating  in- 
struction, are  still  practised;  and  an 
amoant  of  general  indifference  and  lassi- 
tude observed,  truly  lamentable  and  much 
to  bo  regretted.  In  other  schools  the 
opposite  of  all  this  was  fbund^a  degree  of 
forwardness  as  to  style  of  instruction,  and 
devotedncsB  to  the  work,  highly  creditable 
and  commendable.  In  most,  if  not  in 
every  case,  the  suggestions  of  visitors  were 
well  received ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
so  far  as  those  suggestions  were  correct, 
they  will  be  carried  into  practice,  and 
good  results  be  the  consequence.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of 
visitation  is  not  better  attended  to.  One  of 
the  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  fVom 
the  establishment  of  a  Union  like  this, 
one  would  suppose  to  be,  the  opportunity 
that  would  be  given  for  firee  and  frequent 
communication  amongst  the  eonductors 
of  Sunday  schools;  and  undoubtedly 
great  benefit  must  result  horn  Intercourse 
amongst  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
object 

Through  the  recommendation  of  the 
local  committee,  the  following  grants  have 
been  made  by  the  London  Union,  viz.,  the 
sum  of  £10  from  the  Building  Fund, 
towards  the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
School,  at  Greetland ;  and  libraries  to  the 
Baptist  school,  Pellon  Lane,  and  the 
Independent  school,  Ilolmfirth.  A  small 
grant  of  books  has  also  been  made  by  the 
Union  to  the  school  at  Whcatley. 

If  active,  intelligent  men  will  bend  their 
energies  towards  getting  the  principlesi, 
the  intentions,  and  the  plans  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  understood,  and  efRcicntly 
carried  into  practice,  great  and  lasting 
benefit  will  certainly  result ;  progress  will 
be  made  in  advance  of  present  methods  of 
communicating  knowledge;  and  Sunday 
schools  will  become  still  more  truly  great 
and  important  agents  in  social,  civil,  and 
religious  culture. 


064  IIITBLLIOBNCB. 


THE   EOTPTIAN  BOOK  OP  THE 

DEAD. 
Tins  book  wa«  found  in  tho  royal 


in  his  own  behalf,  *^  I  have  defrauded 
no  man,  I  have  not  Rlaughtcred  tho 
cattle  of  the  gods,  I  have  not  prevari- 
cated at  the  seat  of  justice,  I  have  not 


tombs  at  Thebes,  and  one  similar  to  it  jjiade  slaves  of  the  Egyptians,  I  have 


was  discovered  by  Champullion  in  the 
museom  at  Turin.  ChampoUion  thought 
it  a  species  of  liturgy,  BUudfuneram ; 
but  Lepsius,  after  more  thorough  ex- 
amination, has  named  it  das  Todten* 
buch — tho  book  of  tho  dead — a  book 
that  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  re- 
motest age  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Tho  document  presents  a  fVUl  series 


not  defiled  my  conscience  for  the  sake 
of  my  superior,  I  have  not  used  violence, 
&c.,  I  have  not  grioved  the  spirits  of 
the  gods,  I  have  not  committed  adultery, 
I  have  not  fbrgod  signet  rings,  I  have 
not  offered  to  the  gods  that  which  is 
imperfect,"  &c.,  &c.  It  is  plain  that 
there  arc  shadowed  out  in  many  of  these 
hierogl3rphs,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 


of  the  funeral  observanoee  of  the  ancient  j  g^ty  bosom,  for  should  the  spirit  when 
Egyptians.   In  different  and  succeeding  judged  be  discovered  unworthy  of  ad- 


sections  we  have  tho  funeral  solemnities, 
tho  procession,  with  its  windings,  the 


mission  to  paradise,  it  is  ignominiously 
driven  off  to  a  darker  world,  and  made 


mummy  under  a  canopy,  mourning  at-  ^  assume  a  bestial  form  typical  of  its 

tendants,  the  vessel  which  is  to  waft  the  gensual  character  and  grovelling  pur- 

corpse  over  the  sacred  hike,  and  the  g^^^      ^   glutton    is   condemned   to 

tomb  with  its  usual  emblems.    But  as  assume  the  form  of  a  hog,  and  is  sent 

the  last  libation  is  emptied,  Anubis  is  ^^  ^^^  the  guidance  of  a  foul  spirit 

pictured  kying  his  hand  on  tho  dead  ^   ^^^^  j„    ^   ^^  ^„d    ^^  ^^^ 

body,  and  beyond  the  grave  the  departed  «»iiugks."    But  if  the  spirit  has  been 

re-appears,  unshrouded   and  in   lowly  acquitted,  it  rises  higher  in  glory  and 

adoration  before  tho  sun-god.    In  the  {„  gosceptibiUty  of  enjoyment.     It  joins 

other  world  tho  shade,  in  his  second  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  i„  ^y^^  p^^ 

life,  appears  now  as  a  suppUant,  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  U^^  ^^^^    encircles 

now  ho  is  pictured  as  combating  with  ^j^^^.   dwelling.      "  They    have    found 

monstrous    shapes    of    scorpions    and  ^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^y^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^ 

crocodiles,  but  he  gains  the    victory.  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  mansions  of  glory,  and 
Elysiau  fields  arc  then  rudely  sketched.       .     ^^^  ^j^^^  j.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^.^ 

and  in  them  the  "Immortal"  appears  t^ey  have  forsaken  shall  sleep  for  ever 

in  aU  the  various  proeosses  of  successful  .^  ^j^^.^  gepulchixw,  while  they  shall  re- 

husbandry     But  nigh  him  is  the  hist  .^.^    .^    ^^     ^^^^^^^    ^^   ^.^    ^^^^ 

Haa  ofJudgnumt^when,  sita  the  stem  High."-i?eii^  Magazine. 

arbiter,  Osiris,  with  tho  small  tablet  on  *             ^         ^^ 

his  breast,  and  before  and  around  him  nuTT'TTAwv 

are  his  bi4anoe,  his  secretary  and  his  OBITUARY, 

forty-two  assessors.    It  is  remarkable  Died,  November  19th,  at  Foot's  Cray, 

that  this  balanco  has  in  one  of  its  scales  Kent,  aged  43,  Mr.  John  liogern^  second 

a  statuo  of  divine  justice,  and  in  the  son  of  the  late  Kev.  John   Rogers,  of 

other  the  heart  of  the  deceased.    This  Eynsford.     His  death  was  occasioned  by 

scale  tho  dead  man  watches  himself,  severe  injuries   from    tiic   ignition    of 

but  Anubis  guards  tho  other.    Each  of  naphtha,  and  will  be  long  and  deeply 

the  forty-two  judges  records  his  own  deplored,  not   only  by  the  church  of 

decision — a    separate   verdict.     Horus  which  ho  was  a  zealous  deacon,  but  by 

examines  the  plummet,  and  Ihoth  records  the  children  and  teachers  of  the  Sunday 

the  sentence.    Tho  person  at  the  bar  of  school,  with  whose  interests  he  was  so 

these  M4emn  Judges  Is  allowed  to  plead  long  identified. 
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